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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


-xj.,xRLi fifty yeais have passed since my father first set to work on 
preparation of the work which now appears in a fifth and revised 
veision, and eighteen years have gone by since he entered his 
eternal rest. Tor any work of scientific importance to have passed 
through the searching ordeal of the latter half of the nine-teenth 
e mtury is in itself an achievement, and the labours of my father’s 
editors — first Mr. St. John Jackson and now Mr. Cameron — will be 
regarded, at least by my family, as a very real tribute to one whose 
personality can, in the natural order of things, be remembered by 
but few. It has bee a suggested to me by some to whose wishes 1 
am bound to defer, that the appearance of this new edition affords 
a<l opportunity for placing on record the few facts which are known 
about my father’s career, and the deep impression which his singular 
character and attainments made on his relatives and friends. 

Thomas Augustus Firminger was born in the Parish of St 

TV," r r !*'*• W “ ' hc d * st ° l children 'bora 
to Dr. Thomas Firminger, who, some years before his marriage to 

? 1,s * E l ^ eth Shepherd - had come up to London from the family 
i ,om f al E 6 erton 0,1 the extreme edge of the Weald of Kent In 
London, my grandfather had established a reputation in the scientific 

I 1 ’ 1 ' 1 ' v K T' r , • S ? mo years Ile had acted as deputy to the Astronomer 
L'-iyid, N. Muskelyne. whose sister, it will be remembered, married 
tfr.' great Lord Clive. The memory of three generations thus once 
.',o 'e serves to span a marvellously lengthy period of the history of 
Kng ishmcn in India. In later life. Dr. Firminger, who had declined 
me honour of knighthood a| the hands of George III, devoted 
lumscir to the task of coaching candidates for Haileybury and to 
a generation of the Indian Civilians now passed away the name of 
Firminger was associated with examinations successfully passe,] 

''' ’ >* is , connected with “Gardening in India.’’ My 

V:>nr .ither departed his life many years before I was horn but 

-a., well remember the tones of respect and even awe with which 
the name ot “the Doctor was ever mentioned by the villagers of 
ihn y Street. In the Edmonton house there was a much dreaded 
cleclri e machine provided with a huge red top revolving round a 
cushion of silk; terrible were the experiences of domestics who 
Cu.med <o tread upon a certain metal plate near the dory ay. The r 
'V e; supposed to ];© nothing which the Doctor dkl not know, and no 
one could say where hi* powers began or ended. Yisiting in 
m 18l>7 van surprised to find thai. the Doctor’s memory bad not 
*»*'«» forgotten by the village folk. 
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Edmonton is now almost a part of London, and even “Bury 
Street” (a distinct village and “a street”), the part of Edmonton 
in which our house—Warren Lodge—was situated, has been invaded 
by an ever-increasing labyrinth of artisans’ dwellings. In the early 
part of the last century, however, Edmonton was a country place 
much beloved of literary men. Southey was my grandfathers near 
neighbour at Enfield, while Charles Lamb and his sister spent their 
pathetic life in Edmonton itself. Even in ray own boyhood, ihe 
Lury Street * folk spoke the rustic dialect of Middlesex, and many 
were the drunken fights with intrusive cockneys at the Stagner. 
Within a few hundred yards of our gates stood Bury Hall, once the 
home of the regicide Bradshaw. Looking from the west windows 
of Warren Lodge, the eye travelled over lawns, fields, meadows to 
a horizon shut o!T by a thick rockery. There was then no dreary 
lino of artisan* houses to spoil the view. It was a famous home for 
a young naturalist. A few miles’ walk would take one to the then 
unspoilt villages on the Lee-side, to Chigwel! and Chinkford and 
the glades of Epping Forest. The garden of Warren Lodge was 
ever the object of my father’s constant care, and if the reader cares 
to refer to Sir W. Thiselton Dyer’s (my father’s nephew) works on 
the Flora of Middlesex, he will note frequently such entries set 
against rare wild-flowers—“found at Warren Lodge.” In the midst 
of such a country, and in a house filled with scientific implements 
my father spent his boyhood. 


• , i 1 '. 5 college at Cambridge was Pembroke; he took his degree 
n 1< !/. and was ordained to the curacy Sillingbome in Kent. In 

Fxtlli.h W * S appo,n ‘ ed “assistant chaplain ’ on the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment of the Honourable East India Companv. His service 

dav “when 00 ? be « \ ,h °[ Umt year ' and U,ir must have been the 

I -l,nn, r "°° Sh ’ P t‘ eann « him lo reached Diamond 

S , i° n/r' r, T 1 ‘ hS he wos established by Bishop Wilson at 
S.. 1 U .01 the Central Provinces, and then was despatched to Ferozo- 

Sikh War r fl848 Sto T ^ :,nxio,,S ,ime of the Second 

Sikh War (1848-49). How much of the war he saw—and he must 

have seen a good deal-1 have been unable to discover, but Ids 
impressions are recorded in a sermon preached on tlvo occasion of 
the first opening or the monumental church of St. Andrew Freeze- 
pure; and subsequently printed by request. 


“It is now but a little more than six years ago. since the lnr • 
and powerful army of the Sikhs crossed the river and invaded tic 
territory an event which, as it would seem, was wholly u.ievnccied 
ui"! for which we were but very inadequately provided. Mnu s* 
immediately their first engagement took place, which although 
attendr with success to us. was far more conducive than other* W« 
U> inspire the enemy will, confidence Put it was the se-,„ i 
conflict—that of Femzshuhur. which hapeem d a few does 
wards—When the arm of Cod's merciful protection ove us va , , 




• go^N 

/ cS> v ^-^ \ 
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rncd. It was late in the day when this conflict 
commenced, which was interrupted and not decided when darkness 
se? in. Wearied and exhausted, and in confusion, our troops were 
harassed daring the night by the continued fire of the enemy upon 
them. And upon the following day, with their ammunition all 
expended, they were ill prepared to contest the field even with that 
wing of the enemy’s army which had been already opposed to them. 
While in this condition, the second wing of the Sikh Army made its 
appearance, commanded by Tej Singh. How inevitably disastrous 
must have been our; fate; had this leaded brought his forces at 
on e into action, is a fact upon which there appears to be little 
difference of opinion. This, however, to the amazement of all, he 
refrained from doing, and thus relieved our troops from the prospect 
of immediate destruction, and warded off the peril, which seemed 
to threaten even our occupation of India. Many explanations have, 
of course, been assigned for the apparently unaccountable conduct 
of this man. it has even been said that he betrayed designedly the 
inf t st of his people, and that so far from being desirous of gaining 
for them a victory, lie made it liis principal object to lead them to 
destruction. His motives, however, we have no intentions of dis- 
cussing — they do not affect the point we are insisting on. We will 
not ask why he acted in so extraordinary a way, whether from 
ignorance, want of skill or treachery. But we ask why it was that 
upon so alarming an occasion the enemy happened to have such a 
man for their leader. And the reply, which we think must 
necessarily present itself even to the ohtusest mind is, ‘It is the 
Tjord’s doing, and it is wonderful in our eyes.’ ‘If the Lord Himself 
had not been on our side when men rose up against us, they had 
swallowed us up quick when they were so wrathfully set against us.’ 

‘ About two months after this occurred the concluding battle of 
j he campaign, which resulted for the time in d )v * total overthrow of 
4 he enemy, and although not one involving sued* imminent peril as 
the preceding, is still admitted to have been aided towards a 
favourable issue by treacherous' councils in the enemy’s leaders. 
V*- sholl say no more on this topic, than that any who have made 
Mu iw' es acquainted with the details of what is called the Sutledge 
Campaign, can hardly fail of tracing throughout the guardian hand 
of God over us.” 

Tie passage which we have quoted supplies a remarkable 
il!' 1 r hon to the argument in regard to God’s miraculous Provi- 
d» nr statfd by Cardinal v evmian in his Grcmmar of Assent : tlie 
sermon indeed anticipates the argumen of the GraiTUnar. 

About the year 1854, Firminger commenced a scries of tours 
H 'oiig: the great historical cities of \orthrrn India. ITis impres- 
s'ons wer** recorded in n whole series of portfolios full of beautiful 
water-colour and pen Ml sketches. Tn after years, he allowed himself 
to he p'rsuad^d to r.imd two small oil pictures of native craft , on 
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the Hughli for exhibition at the Royal Academy, and although the 
pictures were hung in a place “on the line” which would have excited 
most artists to further achievements, yet he would not consent 
exhibit his work again. Indeed lie was so reticent in regard to his 
work as a painter, that he would allow none of his pictures to be hung 
in the house save in his two studies and dressing room. The water¬ 
colours, so much esteemed by all who saw them for the first time after 
his death, were during his lifetime, hidden away in a bureau. 

Inwards the close of 1854, my father took his first furlough. 
While taking temporary charge of the Parish of Bapchild in Kent, 
he met for the first time my mother’s family. The Rev. John 
Buchner, the grandson of the Admiral who played so important a part 
in the Mutiny of the Nore, a nephew of a recent Bishop of Chichester, 
and brother to a noted portrait painter, had commenced his career 
in life with a commission in the Rifle Brigade, and had seen some 
active service in Kaffir Wars in South Africa. He abandoned a pro¬ 
mising military career, and after taking his degrees at St. John’s, Cam¬ 
bridge, he was ordained, and, soon received first the living of the 
little Sussex village of Climping and then that of Bapchild in Kent. In 
May 1856, he married his second daughter, Georgiaiia, to the Rev. 
T. A. C. Firmingcr, Assistant Chaplain, H. E. I. C. S. Tn th? 
following October, after a visit to Edmonton, the newly-married couple 
set sail for India, and arrived at Calcutta early in that year of inefi'al e 
disaster and horror—1857. 
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rlid not disco\er that the book was in course of preparation until about 
the year 1860, 

At Howrah, Firrninger was in easy distance of the famous 
Botanical Gardens, which were at this time under the care of his 
friend, Mr. Errington. Another friend was Mr. Stalkart, of Ghoosery, 
memories of whose unlimited kindness and hospitality have been 
treasured up by at least three generations of Calcutta residents. The 
extent to which this book is indebted to Stalkart, I cannot measure, 
and perhaps the author himself could scarcely have done so. 

In February, 1859, the author’s health broke down, and he and 
his wife were sent on sick leave to what were then in popular parlance 
styled the ‘‘Nelly Grey” hills—the Nilgherries. The opportunity 
for study in the gardens at Ootacamund, then under the care of 
Mr Mclvor, was utilized to the full, and when my father, now a senior 
chaplain, returned to Bengal to assume charge of Chinsurah. great 
progress had been made with the book. Chinsurah at this time was 
in all her glory as the military depot for Bengal. Thornton's Gazetteer 
of India , published in 1858, tells us that the site of Chinsurah “is 
said to be better than that of Calcutta, and it is considered one of the 
healthiest places in Bengal.” A few years later, however, opinion 
veered round in the other direction. The depot was removed, and 
the imposing barracks turned into a kutchery. The still beautiful 
grounds in which the Hughli College stands are all that remain of 
one of the best cared-for botanical gardens in India. 

The Firrninger s’ house at Chinsurah was one of the fine old 
re. iucnees built in the davs when the Dutch conducted a thriving 
trade in the now decaying town. It stood on the maidan and was 
; rocHcd with a tank of its own and a lovely garden well stocked with 
n .t only Indian, but English fruits and flowers. The majority of niv 
father's readers will be familiar with the quaint little Church of 
Chinsurah with its walls covered with the escutcheons of Dutch 
Governors now sleeping the sleep of the just. In addition to the 
spiritual care of Chinsurah, the chaplain in those days tended to the 
needs o r the people of Raneegungc, the then terminus of the E. T. Rail¬ 
way where under ray father’s fostering care, a church was erected. 
This church no longer exists. Among friends at Chinsurah, my 
mother remembers )k st Mr. Thwnites. the Principal of the College, 
d o Lilh. Dr. MacVny of the Scotch Presbyterian Mission, and, not 
least, Bab i Kissenpaul. 

Tn 1863 (March fr) Firrninger, after having seen the present 
work through the*, pres*, left India on 18 months' medical leave 
1 y'her tha‘ the leaw was extended by short periods until Janti#r\ 

186 », when, leaving his wife and fnipily in England, he returned to 
b. »11 the short period of residence due before pension. He Vl - MS 




now appointed by Bishop Cotton to Gowhatti in Assam. Here, of 
course, he made the acquaintance of that lover of horticulture, General 
Jenkins. The Rev. S. Endle, the veteran Missionary of Assam, idls 
me that he well remembers meeting my father when he accompanied 
a wing of the old 35th Westmorland Regiment in the Bhutan expedition¬ 
ary force. 


“Your father,” writes Mr. Endle, “was present at the taking of 
the fort of Dewanpore, a place of some importance, and did good service 
there.” The only letters written by ray father.which I have been able 
to recover belong to this period. In one of them he refers to his art 
as a cook. It is perhaps worth mentioning that he left behind him at 
his death a collection of carefully written recipes which would lead 
one to suppose that he had at one time intended to perform for Indian 
cooks a service similar to the one which he has rendered for Indian 
gardeners. 

One only event in my father's Indian career remains to be recorded. 
R was on his return from a visit to Gowhatti that Bishop 
Cotton, in going on board the river steamer at Khustia, lost his footing 
and met with his tragic death. 

In 1808 (January 9), Firraingcr retired from the service, and 
made his home at Warren Lodge, Edmonton, where the four youngest 
oi his seven children were born. I was but a boy of fourteen at his 
death, hut still I can well remember the care and self-denial which he 


expended on the education of his children. Amid all his varied 
pursuits, ho had never, allowed his scholarship to “grow 
rusty,” and on his writing-table, wc found after his death that just 
a lev* hours before his last sudden sickness, he had been poring over a 
G vek play, and by side of the play were neatly arranged a llle of papers 
covered with algebraic problems in astronomy, and some neatly 
painted geological charts. 

Curing the remaming ye a rs °f his life. Firminger lived very 
, ' ! t0 Occasionally his old friends would visit him, but 

“ Wisel f , with the exception of a few months spent on a painting 
expedition in company with his eldest daughter in North Wales, was 
scarcely one week away from home. His days began early : even in 

winter time, before it was light, he would he out working in his 

beloved garden rnno for painting, music, and light reading, a 

well as advanced work in several sciences. was never wanting. He 
very seldom performed any ecclesiastical duties in the Paris church 
itself, hut was always ready to give assistance with the services in 
the workhouse chapel and other such humble places. Hj belonged 
to no church party, so far as it is possible for anyone to live ouls'.de 
1 ; c y rr ® nts °/ modern movements. He would. 1 think, have appro- 
< the solid work and personalities or' such men as Snivthic.s 
Lowucr, Dolling, or Stanton. His belief was in n God of 

l vui ; an< * Beaut Y : everything which bore the stamp of troth and 

beauty was honoured by him aii Go.l’s good creation. 
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father lived to see his eldest son in Holy Orders, His death 
came very suddenly. Early in January, 1884, he went up to London 
and called on an old friend. He spoke very clearly to his friend 
about his death, which he instinctly felt to be close at hand. On 
January the 15th, he was taken ill, and on the 18th he passed peace¬ 
fully to his rest. He was buried in the grave where the bodies 
of his father and mother are resting, in the churchyard of All Saints’ 
Edmonton. 


KIDDERPORE VICARAGE, 
Calcutta, 1904. 


WALTER KELLY FIRMINGER 
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MANUAL OF GARDENING 


FOR INDIA. 

INTRODUCTION 


11IERE is in India at the present moment a widespread and increasing 
interest in gardens. Those who possess broad acres spare no pains 
in decorating them, and those who possess but a small piece of ground 
must have their ornamental garden, their fruit and vegetable plots, 
ihe continued impact of the garden-loving outside world has doubt¬ 
less had something to do with this revival of the ancient and honour¬ 
able desire to plant and beautify the spot where one dwells. In 
,' U Hunger’s original introduction he gives a rather gloomy picture of 
tiie flower and fruit cultivation of that period. Generalities are always 
limine and the present editor is by no means inclined to stale that 
all over India nothing but the best is grown in the best possible way. 

ie fact remains, however, that Europeans and Indians, princes and 
commoners, do take an interest in llieir gardens. 

Of this fact there are many manifestations. 

The literature of Indian gardening has, since Firrainger’s time, 
greatly increased in quantity and quality. We have for example 
among recent publications, Villiers Stuart’s “Gardens of the Greet 
Wughals.’ Macmillan’s “Handbook of Tropical Gardening and Piant- 
? a !™ , ; ,lhan ’ s “ A ^ide to Rose Culture’’ (in English and 
tin). A bibliography (by no means complete) containing, among 
others, several works on Indian Gardening is given later in this 


sobi h ° S T" n T n ,ncrc;,se in th e amount of seeds and plants 

do in rf ,T U T"T In most ’urge towns there are several firms wl..> 
do a profitable business in seeds and plants. The world-famous firm 

h r l 'V I™ 1 '?*' En « ,and ’ 1,:ne ^w established a branch 

ii Calcium. Jt is, therefore, obvious that there is a demand for the 
commodities supplied by these firms. 

nl-.™® *f cl solt, 1 . 5s near,y 3,1 imported, and few of the ornamental 
! so,d are indigenous. There lie before the nferprish g h, ;,ou’- 
hrist two promising linos of development: (i) the production on i 
' 'initnercml scale, of seed in India: and (ii)' the taking into gmten 
’ " tivation and production of new races of wild plants indmemms b> 
c country. When one considers such brilliant and graceful plants 
' Ponicra coccinea and Gloriosa super! a, one feels that it w<»il t i » 
'vmth while to domesticate them thoroughly, that U I,e 
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There is a moderate hut increasing demand for trained gardeners 
nnd garden superintendents,—literate, scientifically trained men who 
ran make gardens look well and pay handsomely. The malee proper 
appears nowadays to be an unskilled labourer who has picked up some 
smattering of garden knowledge, but who has not the energy nor the 
ability to do much alone. The comparatively high wages obtainable 
by unskilled labour in industrial concerns have attracted many who 
at other times would have turned to garden work. The result is 
that the wages of malees have risen, but the standard of their attain¬ 
ments has not improved. If anything Is to be done with a big garden 
expert direction is needed, and men who have the necessary training 
can find employment thus. The demand for trained supervisors has 
led to a demand for the necessary training. This is now given at 
various public gardens and as a part of one of the courses of the Poona 
College of Agriculture. 

There have sprung up, in most large centres, local horticultural- 
societies, some of which (e.g., that at Quetta) have done excellent 
work in instructing their members and the public how plants should 
he grown, and in holding shows. 

There is a healthier idea abroad as to what is wanted in a garden. 
In Firminger’s time there was a tendency to attach an undue value 
to rare plants. We now want a fair range^of Ornamental and useful 
plants, cultivated in the best way for the best effect, not a selection of 
plants that are merely rare. 

The advent of the town-planning idea has brought with it the idea 
of garden and tree cultivation on a large scale with relation to roads 
and dwellings. The stimulus of these ideas has resulted in the artistic 
laving-out of newly planned areas for the accommodation of growing 
populations in such places as Salsette near Bombay. 

Horticulture is coming to its own in India. Its basis, however, 
must always be a personal love and understanding of plants and the 
ability to do garden work one’s self. In this connection and in con¬ 
tusion Firminger’s own admirable words are worth quoting: — 

“No one should allow himself to suppose that lie can have a well- 
kept. well-cultivated garden without being, to a considerable extent, 
his own head gardener. A garden left entirely in the hands of a mfdce 
will invariably be found in that dirty, neglected state so noticeable 
in th compounds around most European residences in India. It is 
■ * less to give only general orders to a native servant. The owner 
must, from time to time, scrutinize each particular operation of the 
garden, a.id give special directions how it is to be'done, nr, in many 
instances, it will not he done properly, if even it is done at all. Vexa¬ 
tion and angry words will never set things right. The malees are 
generally very good servants if properly manned; but more must not 
•>e expected from then) than really is in their nature. They follow 
gardening as their vocation, but they have no enthusiasm for it; and 
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they take in the work will always be just in proportion 
becon, ” ll ?' CSt , tl | ey , See taken in il their master. And hey m 

^iTr z - s.s-4: rsi 

2 ZZofmV* “™ n,s “ ~<»*» ■"> "“»■ p-b«p| 2 Z S 




PART I. 

THE 

OPERATIONS OF GARDENING 

CHAPTER I. 

CLIMATE AND SOILS. 


CLIMATE. 


WHEN we speak of the climate of a place, we mean the sum-total 
of its characteristic conditions of heat, light, moisture, barometric 
pressure, precipitation, and atmospheric movement. These factors 
may be combined in a variety of ways, producing many different 
lands of climate. Thus we may have a climate which is marked by 
scanty rainfall, intense cold at one time of the year, and intense heat 
a another, as in parts of the Punjab. Another climate mav have as 
Us characteristics a heavy rainfall concentrated at one season with a 
fairly equable temperature all the year, as in the Konkam. In the 
Peninsula or India we have such a variety of climates that at first 
sight it appears impossible to give any advice on the growing of plants 
that will be applicable to all India. The difficulty can Jbe met by con- 
T ^ types of climate found i,n India and giving gene 1 

directions for each type of climate. It should, however, always be 
understood that the man on the spot must exercise his commonseuse 
ami depart from or modify the procedure suggested as his local ex- 
penence recommends. 

tv. n ^r?°S^ r riters have tended t0 divide India into 
?. ‘ l T h Hllls an(l tl,c “Plains” and to prescribe for such 

a division In the present edition this division has been, to a great 

SscrSiAsr ,0ffical classincaiiou ^" 

Class 1. Place with rainfall above 100 inches per annum. 

” 2 .. from 70—100 

” 3- .. .. „ 50- 70 

” 4> - .. „ „ 30— 50 

” ^ 3. „ ,, ,, below 30 

To classes 1 and 2 belong the areas .near the’head of the W of 

S3l an t» 1 Wh f\°! th ° ' VeSt C ? St of the Peninsula, south of 

mbav. To class 3 belongs a great part of Bengal and Behor 
1SS 4 compr,ses an mormons area including parts of Madras the’ 
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Provinces, Central India, the United Provinces, and Bomf 
is represented by a large part of the Deccan and the whole of 
NorthAVest India, including Sind, Rajputana, the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan. In each of these areas iherc 
are lull stations and places in the plains, differing in temperature, 
light, and winds. 

Taking India as a whole we may say that there are two seasons— 
the rainy season and the dry season. The latter may be sub-divided 
into the cold season and the hot season. The occurrence of a definite 
rainy season is due to the south-west monsoon wind which blows 
steadily during the summer months and deposits on the thirsty land 
the moisture which it brings from the sea. This is a season of great 
vegetative growth. Places which during May are mere burned-up 
prairies become in June sheets of living green, and leafless trees don 
their foliage. Plants behave variously in the cold weather and the 
hot weather, but in the latter the reproductive function of many 
forest and garden trees is called into activity. Then blossom the gold 
rnohur, the Flame of the Forest, the teak, and many others, and the 
fruits then formed may ripen quickly or take many months to reach 
maturity. It should he mentioned, too, that, contrary to expectation 
several trees, such as the banyan, put forth fresh leaves in the hot 


weather. The heat is in some eases apparently a stimulant to vegeta¬ 
tive as well as to reproductive growth. 

The effect of climate on wild vegetation is clearly seen where 
extreme conditions prevail. As one travels from Karachi to Quetta 
by the North-Western Railway, one passes, in the neighbourhood of 
Bell put, through an area of great drought. For miles the only plant 
visible is Cap,parts aphylla , a hard, leafless spiny shrub. On the* other 
hand, in Kanara, where there is a heavy rainfall and a constantly humid 
atmosphere there exists a magnificent tropical forest including 
enormous trees through whose leaves thousands of gallons of water 
in the form of vapour pass off into the air. The ranifall determines 
that in the first case the plants shall be few. with small evaporating 
.surface, and in the other that they shall he many and with abundant 


leaf surface. 


The action of temperature is to determine what 'species with these 
main characters shall occupy the ground. There are many places in 
the world with similar rainfalls but different temperatures. Districts 
with similar rainfalls have, on the whole, the same general type of 
vegetation, hut the actual plants composing it nr* different. Thus 
numerous mdian plants will not stand frost and this strictly limits 
their dist.ibbtmn, even allhough the conditions of moisture outside 
thc< limits are suitable to the plant. We have the power to give 
art; i.eial watering and so cause our garden plants to grow even in 
rainless districts, but we cannot change cither the general humidity 
of the atmosphere, nr its temperature, unless we confine ihe atmos¬ 
phere is a gh creating fen artificial climate, as in the pain 
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houses at Kew. A combination of great atmospheric humidity and 
great heat causes luxuriant plant growth. It is a forcing climate. W e 
take the hint and arrange for the propagation of plants, by cuttings 
at the break of the rains when the soil and air are still warm and tho 
necessary moisture is present. A dry heat, as we have seeu, tends to 
stimulate the production of flowers and fruit, and we arrange the treat¬ 
ment of our fruit trees accordingly. Short-season plants from 
colder climates, such as English vegetables, must have a cool season 
for their growth ; hence we sow them when the cold weather 
begins. All this is merely the application of science to practice, a 
process of daily occurrence in horticulture. Here one may be permitted 
to remark, in passing, that unless science and practice go hand in hand., 
both suffer. The mere “theorist” and the mere “practical man” are 
equally futile. The best gardeners are scientists without knowing it. 
They observe, reason, and test their conclusions by trial in their daily 
work. This is science with practice. 


It has been mentioned a\bove that we cannot, except in a glass¬ 
house, alter the humidity or temperature of the air, but we can an . 
must, in many eases, check or turn aside its movement* To protect, 
plants fdom drying hot winds, freezing cold winds, or violent wet 
winds, belts of plants known as windbreaks can be planted. These 
are dealt with later. 


Increase in altitude results in decrease of tmeperaturc an d 
increase of light intensity. In hill stations it is often possible lo 
grow European plants to perfection, and the colours are usually 
much more brilliant than those of the same species when grown at 
lower elevations. This is believed to be due to the greater light 
intensity. 

No treatment of climate would he complete without some reference 
to the acclimatization of plants, z.e., the adaptation of a plant to a new 
climate. Some of the commonest weeds now in India, e.g., Flaverin 
contragerba and Argcmone mexicana (the Maxican poppy) are 
accidental introductions from America which have had no difficulty 
in becoming acclimatized. Similarly, in Baluchistan, English and 
American willows are now established. In both cases the plants came 
from a like climate. Difficulty arises when we try to make a plant 
accustomed to a climate other than that which is natural to it. Thus 
pines which grow so magnificently in the Himalaya can be grown in 
Mahableshwar, but they are sickly stunted things, and it is un¬ 
likely they will ever establish themselves there. On the other 
hand, the banana, which with its broad leaf and large giving-out 
of water-vapour is most accustomed to a damp sea-coast or forest 
climate, can be acclimatized to dry hot conditions, provided irrigation 
is plentiful. It is always worth while trying to acclimatize a new plant 
in a similar or nearly similar cliranie. 
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Firminger’s own remarks on the subject of climate are as 
follows: 


“Ln Bengal, what is called the ‘Cold-season’, lasts at the longest, 
not more than three months, commencing in November and ending 
by February. The temperature at night, during that period, at 
times, will fall as low as the freezing point ; but this is of rare 
occurrence. Towards the close of February commences the Hot- 
ocason, which lasts till about the middle of June, when the periodical 
Jains usually set in. From March to May is the hottest period of llie 
whole year. March and April are the driest months. Some time in 
June the Raiuy-season begins, and lasts usually till about the 20lh of 
October. The greatest humidity prevails in August and September. 
During these months, towards the evening, the atmosphere is tilled 
with vapour almost to saturation. 

The judicious gardener will, of course, conduct his operations in 
strictest reference to all these conditions of the climate. 

During the cold months he will shelter his more delicate plants_ 

those especially natives of a loKver latitude—from the rapid transitions 
from heat to cold, and from cold to heat, which take place at 
this period of the year, hurtful alike to plant and man. To plants, 
likewise, that he sees have ceased from growth, and have entered inio 
a state of temporary rest during these months, he will be most sparing 
in the application of water, which in that condition, they cannot absorb 
and assimilate. 

Dm ing the arid months, that follow, when the soil becomes 
daily drier and harder, he will be liberal i.n his supply of water and 
surface-dressing to plants that, at that period, are in the full vigour 
or their growth, and especially to fruit-trees upon which the fruit 
is swelling. 


When the rains are thoroughly set in and the air all but saturated 
with moisture, he will know that the season has come when 
plants, natives of this country, or of the same or lower latitude, may 
most safely be transplanted, as little evaporation then takes 'place 
from their leaves to exhaust them. For this reason also he will 

11ml it to be the time when plants of the same description may, with 

the greatest facility, be multiplied by cuttings, the soil itself being 

to them nen as a hot-bed, and the dense body of moisture above acting 
as a hand-glass. 

-Main, at this season of the year, he will not he long in discover¬ 
ing Urn, to many of his more delicate plants nothing can he more 

,h: " alternate exposure to the violence of the rains and 

1 ,u *' rC( ‘ “ ot sunshine, that at intervals succeed each other then Wiih 
regard also to plants in the border, that are native* of 

connate and that are in less vigorous growth at that period, he will ; 

ac.o observe, in most instances, it is not ihe quantity of water tint 

' o. . on them in the way of rain, that is so injurious, hut that 
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which is allowed to lie and stagnate at their roots. For such plants, 
he will find a place in some gently elevated piece of ground whence 
the water may be gradually carried off not long after it has fallen. 


It is at this season, too. that he will find the greatest difficulty in 
the management of his potted plants, particularly the choice kinds that 
require the shelter of a verandah. Many of these, though not making 
growth, cannot dispense altogether with some amount of moisture in 
the soil ; and of the water, applied from time to time for the purpose 
of insuring this ’necessary amount of moisture, that which does not 
pass off by drainage has, except in the most airy situations, a tendency 
to stagnate, insomuch as to cause the soil to turn sour and become 
covered with a rank, green mould to the great detriment and often 
death of the plants. 

Towards the close of October, therefore, the gardener will he well 
aware that the time for him to be busiest has arrived. It is then that 
he will have to make his sowing of European annuals, and to put his 
kitchen-garden in forwardness for his crops of vegetables ; and to 
r e-pot and make preparations for propagating his choice plants, natives 
of a colder climate. 


The climate of the Upper Provinces varies considerably from 
that of Bengal, insomuch that many plants, which thrive under the 
one, will not thrive nor hardly exist in the other ; and possibly it has 
often happened that plants, introduced into Calcutta, and condemned 
fi'om their not thriving there, as unsuited to India, might prove most 
valuable acquisitions in the United Provinces or the Punjab. Plants 
fi'om a lower latitude, such as the Straits, for instance, Jhat do not 
succeed in Calcutta, it is unreasonable to suppose would succeed higher 
U]> : hut many plants from localities, such as some parts of China 
un d the Cape of Good Hope, where they are subject to a season of 
severer cold than they find at Calcutta, there is every encouragement 
1° make trial of in Upper India. 

The Cold-season in Upper India commences at the beginning of 
October and cannot he said to be completely over till about the close 
°f April. In December and January, sharp frosts at night arc not 
infrequent, sufficiently severe to destroy, not only of the tender 
kinds of shrubs, hut others of hardier growth, unless protected. The 
European annuals, though often in the early morning rigid with a 
white coating of hoar-frost upon them, and in an hour or so after¬ 
wards exposed to the burning rays of the sun full upon them, seem, 
with one or two exceptions, to take little harm otherwise than that 
Hear growth is all but entirely arrested while the season is t the 
voldesi. By the 10th February the frosts are generally over. 

During March, after their temporary rest, trees and shrubs in a 
v i'll-irrigated garden push forth with a vigour perfectly a tonishing 
'ar beyond anything of the kind ever witnessed in Bengal. The youn : 
♦ shoots, however, thus rapidly produced, are very apt to be srmvhed 



up and killed in a few hours’ lime by the fierce hot gales that prevail 
soon after. 

In May, the heat becomes intense, the same at night as during 
the day. ” At this period the garden must be unremittingly watered. 
Many plants in the border left unwatered even for a week would, 
of a certainty, perish, and most would be sure of dying, if left un- 
watcred during the whole of the dry season. This excessive heat 
continues with little intermission, unless during the heavy falls of rain 
that occur more or less in July and August, till September, when it 
begins gradually to abate. 

After the rains, furious winds frequently spring up, uprooting large 
shrubs and fruit-trees from the soil, while sodden with wet, and soft 
and loose. There is nothing that happens throughout the whole year 
so pernicious to the garden as this, and the evil of which it is most 
difficult to counteract or remedy.” 

SOILS. 

Since soil is the material in which the gardener grows his plants, 
it follows that in a manual of gardening something must be said about 
soil. 

In many parts of the Deccan we see patches of rock projecting 
through the soil. If we examine such a patch we find that it has a 
certain amount of vegetation on it, living mainly in cracks. We also 
find that there is a gritty powder on the surface formed hv the break¬ 
ing down of the rock. The rain, the sun, and the gases of the 
atmosphere slowly disintegrate all rocks. Plants help in the process 
of disintegration. In time the plants die and add their bodies to 
the general mass of materia! on the rock surface. Thus there arises 
soil, composed of disintegrated rock and dead plant remains. Animal 
matter may be present in the shape of dung, bones, dead insects, etc. 
The vegetable and animal matter is known as humus , and is essential 
to a fertile soil. 

Soil has three functions for the plant:— 

(1) It is the substratum in which the plant is fixed. 

(2) It supplies water to the roots. 

(3) It supplies, dissolved in this water, the chemical elements 

necessary for plant life, with the exception of carbon, which comes 
from the air in the form of ca ; d g*s (carbon dioxide). 

The chemical elements necessary for plant life are (1) Carbon. 
(2) Nitiogen, (3) Hydrogen, (4) Oxygen, (5) Potash, (f>) Phosphorus. 
(7) Sulphur, (8) Calcium, <9) Sodium, (10) Iron, (11) Chlorine, 
(12) Aluminium, (13) Silicon, (14) Manganese, (15) Magnesium. Of 
these hydrogen and oxygen are supplied by water, carbon comes from 
the air. and all the rest from the soil in the form of soluble salts dis¬ 
solved .’n the soil water. 
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^'^Referring once again to the above-mentioned three functions of 
the soil, it follows that soil— 


(1) Must bo compact and firm, not liable to slip or to be 
eroded ; 


(2) Must have a capacity to hold water and also be ready to give 
it up to the plant roots ; 

(3) Must contain the chemical elements necessary. 

Plants make the severest drain on the elements (2), (5), and (6) 
and it is these which must be replaced in the soil by manures. Of the 
oiher elements there is usually abundance in every soil, although occa¬ 
sional examples are met of soils deficient in calcium. 

Again referring to the above three points, it must sbe stated 
that— 


(1) Excessive compactness of the soil is harmful on account of 
Ibe lack of air in it ; 

(2) and the same holds good of water-holding capacity. 

(3) Excess of any one element usually has disastrous effects on- 
Ibe plant. 

The ideal soil, therefore, has a texture neither too fine nor too 
coarse, with a fair water-holding capacity and plenty of aeration, and 
is rich in all the elements necessary for plant life. 

fexture is largely a matter of the size of particles of which the- 
soil is composed. The following classification adopted by the Bureau 

°f S° iis of the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture is as useful as. 
any : — 


Size of particles. 


Name of soil. 


2-0 to 1-0 millimetres. Fine gravel. 


10 

to 

0-5 

0*5 

to 

0-25 

0-25 

to 

010 

010 

to 

0 05 

005 

to 

0005 

0 000 

and below 


Coarse sand. 
Medium sand. 
Fine sand. 
Very fine sand 
Silt. 

Clay. 


The smaller the particles of the soil the more does it refuse to give 
ll P its water. Fine parceled soils are also apt to crtick badly in tin* 
hot weather and contain little air. Coarse soils retain little water and 
never crack, but are blown about as a powder. 

The great advantage of humus in a soil, in addition to its power 
producing nitrogen, is that it loosens stiff soils and binds loose 
° n es and generally improves the texture of the soil u \ good mixture 
01 soil particles of varied size, plus humus, is known as a loam. 

Some soils are so dry that they must be irrigated. Similar!' 
some soils are so wet that they must be drained. Both are attempts 
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'tJTTrdjust the -water-content of the soil. Too much water is as bad as 
too little. 

The tyi.es of soil found in India are many and varied. On the 
sea-coast, we get sandy soils. In river areas we get silts. In old well- 
cultivated areas, not in river regions, we get loams. Soils containing 
a large amount of clay, such as black cotton soil, crack badly, and soils 
defective in humus, like the ‘soils of Baluchistan, set hard as iron. In 
many parts of India (e.g., in Sind, the Punjab, and the United Pro¬ 
vinces) are found soils containing a large percentage of salt, sometimes 
appearing as a white deposit on the surface of the ground. Each soil 
must be dealt with so as to remedy its defects. The sand and the 
clay must have, more humus added. The good loams need the best 
possible tillage and cultivation. Salt soils must be treated so as to 
wash the salt out, and also require large quantities of bulky manure. 
As Firminger remarked in his third edition : 

“Too much importance cannot be attached, however, to the thorough 
working of even good soils. It is by the minute inter-mixture of 
the smallest particles that .chemical action is set up without 
which there can be no real substance for the plant. With suitable 
ingredients, a good soil should also be mellow and sweet. Stagnant 
water (especially near the surface) not only impedes the latter quality, 
hut produces a sourness which soon becomes highly injurious to the 
roots of plants. It is for this reason that retentive soils need to be 
well drained.” 




MANURES. 

As has been already mentioned the use of manure is to supply the 
chemical elements removed from the soil by the growth of plants. In 
addition, certain manures improve 1 he texture of the soil. 

We may classify manures as follows: — 

(1) Those supplying mainly nitrogen—cow-dung, horse dung, 
sheep-dung, goat-dung, leaf-mould, green-manure, oil-cake, 
night-soil, nitrate of soda, ammonium sulphate, calcium 
cyanamide ; 

(2) Those supplying mainly phosphorus—bones, calcium super 
phosphate, fish ; 

CU Those supplying mainly potash—ashes, sulphate of potash. 

A complete manure must contain nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
poia>h. :■} d hence a mixture of manures from the above three groups 
is recommended. 

Cow dun# is the oldest and best gen ial manure, fn Indj a it is 
hir ,f ' ly burned for fuel and valuable nitrogen thereby wasted. It 
< mlains from 05 to 1 per cent of nitrogen in a gradually available 
Toun. it also contains about 0*3 per cent of potash, and 0*3 per 

* 
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phosphoric acid. Horse-dung is somewhat less rich in these 
elements, and sheep and goat dungs are richer. These remarks apply 
to the solid dung only. The urine of these animals is also rich in 
the elements required by plants and hence the bedding of stables 
and byres where urine has fallen, mixed with the solid dung, is an 
excellent manure. Farmyard manure of this type is best after it 
has been allowed to remain for a little while in a pit, occasionally 
forked over to aerate it and protected from rain. Recently (about 
1922) a method of producing artificial farmyard manure has been 
devised in England. The raw material is straw. When this is- 
moistened, and also watered with an alkaline solution containing 
nitrogen, and is then stored i,n well-aerated heaps, it ferments, and 
in about threo months, (in England) becomes a mass ofl excellent 
manure resembling farmyard manure in all its qualities. T1 ree- 
quarters of a cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and one cwt. of finely 
divided carbonate of lime per ton of straw have been recommended 
as the source of! nitrogen for this process. It is worth trying on straw 
and litter of all sorts in India. 

Oil-cakes contain from 4 to 0 per cent nitrogen, and are therefore - 
fairly concentrated manures. They also are slow-acting. 

bish scrap in addition to its 3 per cent phosphorus, contains also- 
4 per ce.nt nitrogen and is a quick-acting manure. 

^ ono raea ^ con tains on the average 22 per cent phosphoric acid and 
3-5 per cent nitrogen and is slow-acting. 

Nitrate of soda, ammonium sulphate, sulphate of potash, and 
calcium superphosphate all being easily soluble are quiexacting. 

Ammonium sulphate and nitrate of soda are now easily available 
in India. They can be applied as stimulants to grass, flowers, and 
Pot plants. A useful programme (using either fertiliser) is to* start 
with a solution of half an ounce of fertiliser to one gallon of water, 
and give a weekly dose at the rate of one gallon solution to 10 square 
yards of lawn, or to 3 square yards of flower-bed, or to 10 pots. Tim 
strength of the solution should gradually be increased to 2 o', per 
gallon. 

Ashes contain from 5 to 10 per cent potash and are quick-acting. 

The function of nitrogen is to increase vegetative growth. Excess 
of nitrogen means plenty of wood and leaves arid little flower or 
fruit. 

Phosphorus hastens maturity and assists the ripening of fruits. 

Potash is essential to the plant for the proper manufacture of its 
carbon-compounds, starch, sugar, and cellulosr. 

*ireen manure is formed by growing a crop on the land, prefer 
ably a leguminous crop, and ploughing it in so that it mk in the 
soil and adds its substance thereto. Leguminous crops are preferred 
because by means of the bacteria that inhabit the nodules on then 
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they can fix and assimilate the nitrogen of the atmosphere, and 
is buritd r ° gCn 1S in<led 0ver to the soil "hen the plant 

No mention of the soil , VO uld be complete without some reference 
to .he bacterial ife of the soil. The nitrogen in organic matter like 
■ rug and 01 -cake is locked up and must be changed into nitrate 
W„,, p'», ca „ „ e ... The ,„, k ,„ g ,v,U« e 

hJt ofatteast three seats of soil becteria, the final product 

J Which the P-R* n ‘ can assismilate. 

The Storing of dung helps this process. For certain soils, espe¬ 
cially those containing an excess of humus, lime is a valuable 
manure It sweetens the soil. It has recently been discovered that 
When llle drst ralns faI1 on the heated soils of India, there is a con¬ 
siderable increase in the amount of nitrogen in the soil. This 
may to some extent explain how in certain places crop after cron is 
token with little manuring. ] 

Salt is applied to certain special crops. The requirements of each 
crop will be dealt with in the portions of the book devoted to them. 

value — f ° Ii0W1:ng nntes from Firminger’s third edition are of 

, In , most gardens of any size that have been long 

’’ Wdl he a great quantity of vegetable refuse” 

; . ; a a * the ‘ ,m ® ’ vvben mangoes and other fruit-trees shed their 
dr. To’,- h th ’ S Sh ° Uld be and thrown into a deep pit, 

. ’ f01 . the P' ,r Pose m some out-of-the-way place. If two or three 
times ,hiring the hot-season water be supplied to the pit, so as to 

t-m i C ',’ 1 n , t f ntS a lhorou gh soaking, the decay of the vegetable matter 
Mil he aH the more speedy. In about a year and a half from the 
time the pit is filled, all that has been, thrown into it will have become 
• .composed, so as to supply invaluable material for gardening run- 
poses, especially for potting. It need hardly be remarked, that it w,ll 
be found to contain quantities of worms and othijr vermin whirl, 

P0SSiMe ’ Sh0Uld Le CarefUlIy rem0Ved bef0re d 

On this subject the following remarks by Ihe editor of Gardener*- 
f* rvM'wm U found of . -There J r t”'"S 

.aWy'utd.i ' " lwl8s - " d si, “ n » re, “« “» b» 

r, • ° ne .Y ay iS t0 lqaV ° * hem in a he °P tlU “'ey are thoroughly 
rcu .1 down, then to sift them through a fine sieve, rejecting unde caved 
mapment", and again rotting down ihe siftings. 

‘2 The other is to char them. We do not mean to bum them 
hut to reduce them by heat and exclusion of air to the state oi ciiar- 
coai dust: o process by no means so easy as may l,c supposed L. 
to be carried out ' ' 

which mve sure to 


jccss d y no means su as may De supposed, but 
by any experienced gardener, after a few failures 
to occur at first. And this is, in our opinion, by 
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fai' the better method of the two. It is speedy, at once effectual, and 
destroys the eggs of every sort of insect. The former, o;n the other 
hand, is very slow, often the reverse of effectual, and does not possess 
one single advantage over charring.’ 

Leaf-mould is particularly good for the cultivation of ferns, palms, 
and such fine foliage plants as naturally grow under the shade of 
forests. Decomposed in a pit, as recommended, above, it is, infested 
hy the larvae of the rose weevil, etc., so that charring before use is 
Ve Lv necessary. 

CHARRED TURF.—An excellent material for general potting pur¬ 
poses may {be obtained by charring turf. Any quantity of turf may 
he easily collected, in Bengal at least, from the roadsides or waste 
places. It should be laid out, exposed to the sun, with the green part 
undermost. In a few days it will become thoroughly dried, and in 
that condition may, in a very short time, be roasted sufficiently to be 
^dapted for use. There are various ways in which the roasting may 
oo managed. The plan I have adopted has been to prop a large 
earthenware vessel upon bricks, light a fire beneath it, and then throw 
111 tlle turfs, pulled apart into pieces o£ moderate size ; take them out 
when sufficiently roasted, and throw in others. 

Charred turf is said to be specially suitable in the cultivation of 
fuchsias and Azaleas. 

VEGETABLE OR W OOD ASHES.—‘These,’ savs Dr. Lindley (quoting 
irom ^Horticultural Transactions/ Vol. V, p. 52), ‘are esteemed the 
'ei \ best manure by the Chinese. The weeds which are separated 
1( ? m laud by the harrow, with what they otherwise are able to 

<-ollect f are carefully burnt, and the ashes spread. The parf of the 
held where this has been done is easily perceived by the most careless 
observer. Indeed, the vigour of the productions of those parts of their 
land where the ashes have been applied is evident as long as the crop 
continues on the ground. The ashes of burnt vegetables are also 
onxed with a great variety of other matters in forming the composi¬ 
tions which ire spread on the fields or applied to individual plants/ 
-mrden refuse, however, may in general be turned to better account 
than by converting it absolutely to ashes. 

OLD MORT AR Tnis has come to be recognised as a very valuable 
ViicJ in the cultivation of ferns, rock-work plants, and, in fact, for a. 
very large .number of potted plants. I have seen it used with great 
success in the Royal Botanical Garden, Seebpore, for all kinds of 
Pkmts ; even for terrestrial orchids. I have tried it myself on a very 
inrge scale, and have found such plants as Begonias , Cjrtodtiias 
Beperomas, Fittonias , Anthuriuins , Drdcwnas* Alocasias Ges.icras 
^eforiiitellas, Ferns, and a host of others thrive to perfection in snji* 
three parts of which was composed of this old mortar, or con 
Crete. For rockeries I know of nothing belter. It can. ?,<ex-over 
t'C easily procured. The roofs of old pucca houses, when knocks I 
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the best material—the older the better. I strongly 
recommend the extensive use of old mortar or concrete for potted 
plants generally. When used for small plants in small sized pots, it 
should he broken info pieces, the size of hazel-nuts or smaller ; when 
for large plants in large pots, in pieces the size of walnuts smaller or 
larger to suit requirements. Coarsely pounded and added to the soil, 
it keeps it from getting sodden and sour, by effecting good drainage. 
The tender roots delight in attaching themselves to pieces of this 
concrete, from which they obtain much nourishment. 

LIQUID MANURES 

“Liquid manure should be applied to plants only when in a 
vigorous state of growth. All plants are benefited tty it if adminis¬ 
tered judiciously, that is to say, not in excess. The copious use of it 
with culinary vegetables, but more particularly with Celery and 
Asparagus, I havtyfound of wonderful efficacy. The most convenient 
way, perhaps, of keeping a supply of liquid manure, for kitchen- 
garden use is, somewhere handy, to sink in the ground a large earthen 
vessel ; till this with water, and throw in all such ingredients as happen 
10 he available ffor the purpose, such as fowls’, pigeons’, goats’, 
bullocks dung, etc. If found to be too strong, it is easily reduced by 
adding water at discretion. Dr. I.indley’s maxim, in the application 
o, liquid manure, is that it should he ‘weak, clear, and often.’ This 
i ule should never be departed from. The great advantage of liquid 
manure over solid is, that it is stronger, quicker of action, and can 
be more evenly diffused over the land. It is for these advantages that 
sewage is so highly prized for market gardening. But manure in the 
liquid form is most profitably applied. to composts, where it cornea 
into contact with organic matter and causes healthy fermentation - 
otherwise the rapid formation of plant food. 

SOAP-SUDS.—‘These’, says Dr. Lindley, ‘have an undoubted 
value, because of their potash, irrespective of the animal matter they 
eon i a in. Upon Cabbages, Cauliflowers and all the Brassicaceous race, 
they produce an immediate and very advantageous effect.’ 

Large quantities of soap-suds are daily thrown away from nearly 
all houses which, with very little trouble, might be made use of 
most advantageously for the kitchen and flower garden. When not 
required for any other purpose, they might be poured into the pit 
containing garden refuse, stored up for vegetable mould, which would 
be great/y enriched thereby. 

For potted plants they are invaluable, and f scarcely know of t 
better and more effective insecticide. By syringing and washing the 
leaves of potted plants with soap-suds, I have preserved them from 
the ntincks f blight, niealy-l>ug. red spider, and other enemies of tlm 
gardener. Plants in a sickly condition have often been restored to 
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wishing S’" 1 ? wu . iill ’ n8 thei , r ltaves with soap-suds. The effect of 
Tf ™u tvish i,""" ktm Wi,l ‘ SU,,S is astonishiog. T, fad, 

svringe Una!. half y0Ur po ! leJ Plants in luxuriant growth, wash and 
exposed te Zsh” — " ““ « »«*. ospednlly those 


COMPOST. 


materiair'Tfs JLt ° f dung and earth with various other 

usc-il I'l ii P* ,T !° lst 111 a P !t for six weeks as' a rule and then 
m . '. , c; ‘ , lh absorbs the eases and sails produced by the other 
matter,als and the mortar takes up nitric acid. 

rienoraU y _° W,nS COmpost 1 have f°»nd the best for potted plants 

Leaf mould, well decayed .. 2 parts. 

Cow-dung, well decayed .. 2 

Garden mould .,2 

Wood-ashes, sifted .. \ 

River sand .. j ” 

Old mortar, or concrete .. 2 
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tion'of'manuresT ^ ‘ W ° Simp,e rulcs to be O^ed in the applica- 

(1) ^J PJJrawmannre of any kind in direct contact with 

(2) It j b tt f a Plant Always mix il well with earth. 

seldom ° manure lttle an<i °ften than much and 

l-i I hi leafy growth add nitrogen, for flowers and fruit reduce 
(nn nitrogen and increase phosphorus and potash. 

r™n. aPP y eaSUy S ° luble manures i“t before heavy 

5) Apply olher manures during the rains especially and at 
seasons when the tree is making growth. 
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LAYING OUT OF A GARDEN—LAWNS—HEDGES—HOEING AND 
DIG GIN G—IRRIGATION—DRAIN A GE—CONSERV AT 0 RIES— 
BETEL HOUSES—DECORATIONS—IMPLEMENTS—SHADES— 
LABELS—VERMIN—WEEDS. 

THE LAYING OUT OF A GARDEN 

THE manner in which a garden should be laid out will depend much 
upon the locality where it is situated, and on the judgment and taste 
of the owner. All that is proposed at present is to give merely a few 
practical directions. 

The arrangement of a garden will be very much modified with 
reference to the source oji which it depends for its supply of water. 
If„ as in the greater part of India, the garden is to be irrigated by 
artificial means, the water must be obtained from a well, a tank, or a 
river. 

Where the water is supplied from a well, it is important that the 
well be situated where the water may have the readiest access 
to all parts of the garden, and where also it may be most easily 
screened from view by shrubs and trees planted around it. As 
native servants, moreover, have continually to be going to the well 
both for performing their ablutions there, and for drawing water for 
domestic purposes, there should be a pathway to it made for them 
exclusively, cut off entirely from the rest of the gardens by means of 
a hedge. This is desirable, not only for the purpose of keeping the 
garden as much as Dossible secluded, but also for the safety of its 
produce. 

The footpaths should be raised six inches above the level of 
the borders, and the water from the well is conveyed along each side 
ol them by channels, also a little above the level of the border. 
Where paths intersect, the water is carried underneath the paths by 
pipes. In these water-chaninels shrubs and trees may be always 
planted. 

Where a more suitable material is not available, the paths and 
Ui^ embankments of the channels must be made of common garden 
roil, well beaten down by wooden rammers. These, after the heavy 
rains in August and September, become always so much damaged 
and broken up as to require to be remade at the commencement of 
each cold season. Here ?t is necessary to call attention to a point of 
Very great importance. 

It is the almost, invariable customs to make the pathways jmt 
about a quarter of the width that for convenience they ought to be ; 



Tn consequence of which the trees, when arrived at even a moderate 
size, overgrow the pathways so entirely as to render them impass¬ 
able. To remedy this the boughs are usually lopped away, but 
of course, to the very serious injury of the trees. This mistake of 
making the paths too narrow should be guarded against when the 
garden is first laid out. The eye is, at that time, very apt to be 
deceived, and paths made then as broad as they should be will seem 
to most persons perhaps extravagantly ami unnecessarily broad. Tli * 
growth, however, of the trees on each side will in two or three years* 
time show the paths to be of, the right width. 

In a garden large enough to admit of it, it is highly desirable 
that there should he one wide shady path, where persons in con¬ 
versation may be able to walk two or three abreast. A pathway of 
this description might not unreasonably be made from twelve to 
even sixteen feet wide. The best situation for it would be by the 
wall of the garden, where high shrubs or trees are planted to keep 
the premises from being overlooked. A pathway of such great width 
would in reality be attended with no loss of space, as it would 
extend only over ground occupied by the roots of the trees along 
the wall side, thus rendered useless for other purposes. The ordinary 
paths of the garden, by the sides of which low shrubs and trees arc- 
grown. need not, of course, be so wide, and indeed for variety's 
sake, would be more pleasing if narrower • but not less than eicht 
feet wide. 

In the gardens of Lower Bengal, where irrigation by water- 
channels is not adopted, fruit-trees are cultivated-in a detached piec? 
ot ground, and no large trees or shrubs are planted near the edge* 
<»f the pathway. In such case the width of the plants is of not so 
much importance. But still no garden of any size will present a 
handsome general appearance unless it has, at least, one wide spacious 
walk throughout its principal extent, from which paths of smaller 
width are made to strike out and ramify. 

In Bengal the paths are usually made with a foundation of broken 
bricks, over which a layer of khoa, or bricks broken into pieces of 
the size of a walnut, is spread. Over the whole a coating of soorkee 
or brick-dust is then laid, and well beaten in, till the surface is perfectly 
level and smooth. 

In Calcutta and places were there are gas-works, and where coat 
is largely consul, ed, coal ashes or cinders will he found very good 
for laying over paths. This has been used in Calcutta, end found 
better than anything else in keeping the paths from becoming slippery 
and dangerous to walk upon during the rains. Where procurable, 
red gravel, known in the vernacular as bniree , should invariably be 
nsed. When good gravel is procurable there is nothing to beat it. 
Throughout Southern India it is the chief material for making garden 
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roads and paths. Laterite should be laid down where there is much 
wheel traffic. 

In the Deccan the practice is to lay a foundation of large stones, 
add a layer of road-metal, and finish up with nmrum (disintegrated 
trap). Gravel is spread o,n top of this, and the whole looks and 
■'vears well. 

In planting out flowering shrubs, trees or creepers, one thing of 
'essential importance is, that the situation selected for them in the 
border be where their sunny side is most presented to the sight ; for 
it may be often witnessed that, while the southern side of a plant, 
is loaded with a profusion of blossom, the northern side, shaded 
from the ripening influence of the sun’s rays, remains unadored with 
a single flower. This is frequently very conspicuous in the case of 
MJllingtonia hortensis and more especially of that magnificent 
creeper Biynonia venusia . If sweet-peas, likewise, are grown on 
the southern side of a path, the flowers they put forth arc completely 
lost to view. The same thing is true also of sunflowers and 
nasturtiums. 

The modern plan of laying out small separate beds for groups of 
particular species of annuals is a very beautiful and effective one ; 
and where the garden admits of it, a portion of ground near the 
dwelling-house may be well devoted to this purpose. The disadvantage 
attending the plan in Europe is, that during the long period of the 
winter months the beds remain hare and unsightly. But in this 
country such beds need never lie vacant, as when one class of annuals 
Is over, another may be immediately brought to succeed in its place. 
During the cold months there will be the usual English annuals ; 
during the hot months, Petunias f Verbenas , Phlox , Salpiglossis , Scc. } 
will bloom beautifully ; and during the rains these may be succeeded 
Sr Rnlsams, Zinnias, Marhjnia, Penfapetes, See. 

fn the formation of these small beds it would not be advisable, 
perhaps, to venture upon any figures besides merely the circular and 
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oval. These are easily designed and always look well ; but many of 
e gemnetnoal and contorted figures one frequently sees are, at the 
besl anything but pleasing, and when attempted by. the rude skill 
he malee would, in all probability, prove only ridiculous. 

Examples of beds cut out in grass will be found in Figs. 1 and 2. 



rig. 2. 

The foregoing remarks refer, of course, only to private gardem 

of laving eVe " hCrft what is termed the "natural” style 

£ “"""T with „dv,uu*,. Notliing has’., 
growth colour n r it 8 ^° U1)lng of plants ln c!u mps according to their 
groun ’ t i , thC ,mVCrS and lcaves . contour of the 

Calcutta vnd ih bea " t,fully excmplifl ed in the Eden Gardens at 
S ana r™ y° ?" m NeWaS ” Public hardens at Jeypore, in Raj- 
! , geometrically-cut beds are not recommended to 

be T’ n" r gar<lener - In ,arge pu hl»c gardens they mav 

n! J!rt f 1 ‘, h success - Winding paths,-with clumps -if shrubs 

Planted at mtervals at the bends and curves, have a very fine efTect. 

to tt, 1 ° llt of gardens of large extent, regard must be had 

vi surrounding scenery, and advantage should be taken of any 
a s as that may exist in the neighbourhood. In the case of lav e 
Public gardens, it ,s a dereliction of duty in the person frying “at 

--me' 1 R r de ; ,f he °T tS t0 take advajltage of ‘he surrounding 1 nd- 
-ape. Landscape-gardeners do not abound in India, but any on - 
having an eye for the beautiful, should have an eve for i.,„,r 
gardening It must be ’borne i„ mind that the ultimate beauty and 
success ot a garden will depend very much upon how it is designed 
aiid laid out in the first instance. 

It is well to recollect that any garden is a piece of design —» 
pattern intended to fill a given space. Much has been written re '' d 
ing garden planning in recent years, and out of it . A,. '. '... 

xhis broad fact; that at different periods there have been era *s for 
different styles, but that beauty is above all styles. Thus certain 
gardeners even yet deny that a garden laid out in straight lines car. 
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any beauty, and yet this is exactly how the famous old Mughal 
gardens were laid out. Some writers consider that a garden should 
either be entirely formal or entirely natural, but obviosuly there 
are situations in any garden where either formality or naturalness is 
the more suitable. Again, another fact emerges : that the general 
principles of design if applied with commonsense will give excellent 
results. Thus we must consider the proper filling of the space, the 
arrangement of colours, balance and symmetry, and finally the feel¬ 
ing that the whole will convey. “Solvitur ambulando*’ and it is only 
by trial that light dawns on this subject. 


DESIGNS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Some readers would possibly feel disappointed if a few sketches 
were not included in this work as a guide to the laying out of the 
flower garden. At the same time it is felt that special conditions 
reed special treatment, and that plans on paper are often most un¬ 
suitable in practice. As a general rule, flowers look best when 
massed together in beds of simple design like the square, oval, 
circle, and rectangle. A large circular bed forming a sloping mass 
of haimonising colour, from centre to margin, is always a pleasing 
sight; and when surrounded by a well-kept lawn there can be 
nothing more charming. Other beds, having rounded or wavy 
margins, dotted irregularly about one or two sides of the lawn and 
flanked by a shrubbery and border, complete the free and easy style 
of garden which many people prefer to more elaborate designs. 

On the other hand the compact geometrical garden economises 
rpace and lends itself to certain advantages of grouping whieti the 
gardener cannot always afford to relinquish. Perhaps the most 
interesting gardens are those which exhibit both styles in different 
situations. They should never be mixed. Beds having many pomts 
and angles should he avoided, as even the smallest and most com¬ 
pact growing plants are unable to adapt themselves to very limited 
nooks and corners. The only exception to this would be the star¬ 
shaped bed, which is so effective in carpet designs that it is worth 
the additional trouble to plant it carefully. Tall-growing plants 
as the Hollyhock, Sunflower, Dahlia, Canna, and Zinnia, find 
a suitable position either in the centre of a large bed or at the back 
°f a wide border. They also form suitable centres to wide borders 
having two faces. Large-growing plants should never be put near 
the outer margin of a bed. 

Tn addition to the foregoing remarks, it is necessary to offer 
some advice as to the general treatment of an Indian compound. 
As everyone knows, the latter is often much neglected ; and is 
anything but a thing of beauty. The compound is usually ;< 
rectangular enclosure, varying in size from a few to many acres. 
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If comparatively large, the bungalow will probably stand well back 
from the street or road. In the city of Madras the compounds are 
often extensive and park-like. The owner of a large compound has 
one inestimable advantage, namely, space. The artistic value of 
space is clearly seen in the generously planned gardens round the 
Mughal palaces and tombs of Delhi and Agra. Comparing small 
things with great, we may take a lesson from the gardens, and turn 
a large untidy compound into an area of beauty, exploiting the 
space to grow trees, hedges and grass so as to give an effect of privacy 
and peace. 

Every compound should possess a number of good trees—some 
being serviceable for necessary shade all the year round, and others 
for their fragrance and handsome flowers. Evergreen trees specially 
recommended for avenues and grouping, up to an elevation of 
3,500 feet, are a^ follows:—■ 


A,—INDIGENOUS TREES. 

Tamarindus indica. 

Saraca indica. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Mangifera indica. 

Ficus Benjamina. 

„ var coinosa. 

«» retusa, 

„ Tsiela. 

Chickrassia tabularis. 

Amoora Rohituka. 

Gelomium lanceolatum. 

Melia Azadiraeh. 

Azadirachta indica. 

Filicium decipiens. 

Thespesia populnea. 

Calophyllum inophyllum. 

Ochrocarpus longifolius. 

Pterospermum Heyneanum 
Polyalthia long!folia. 

Michelia champaoa. * ■ j 

B.—INTRODUCED TREES. 

Poinciana regia. 

Kigelia pinnata. 

Brassaia actinophyllo. 

Colvillea racemosa. 

Parki a biglandulosa. 

Cassia marginata. 
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A and B are simple designs for 
cottage gardens. 


E adapts itself to the massing of 
annuals in harmonising colours. 


cfb_ 




has a pretty effect on gravel 
and may be repeated at some 
distance to form n larger 
garden. Jn the latter case, 
the intervening space be¬ 
tween the groups of figures 
should consist of a lawn on 
which a fountain, vase, or 
handsome shrub should be 
placed. 
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F, G and H are sectional designs for carpet-bedding. 



I 


I can either be a rosary or herbaceous garden. 



J is a suitable figure to be used at 
the four corners of a rectangle. 

1 5 Uti 
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Coesalpinia coriaria. 

Swietenia Mahagani. 

„ macrophylln. 

Schinus molle (weeping). 

Pithecolobium Saraan. 

Grevillea robusta. 

Ficus elastica. 

„ macrophylla. 

Eucalyptus species. 

Castanospermum austral?. 

Anda Gqmezii. 

Araucaria, Cupressus, Dammara and Frenela. 
at the higher elevations. 



LAWNS. 

When a garden is of sufficient size to allow room for it, nothing 
is more ornamental than a spacious piece of lawn or grass-pot • and 
more especially is the surface of cool green that it presents, soothing 
;i nd refreshing to the eye in the Northern Provinces of India when 
the soil of the country around during the hot months lies all parched 


flie grass principally used for lawns in this country is that called 
"oofr-grass. (Cynodon dactylon), known in the south as Hariali and in 
he united States as Bermuda grass, a plant of trailing habit, not 
growing high, and, when in vigorous growth, of a soft, dark-green 
hue. It thrives in an extraordinary variety of situations, from moist 
river banks to places where brick and lime rubbish has Sheen thrown 
and trodden down hard and from the warm moist climate of Malabar 
to the rigorous conditions of Baluchistan. When required for lawns 
* suflfir, ‘‘ nt quantity may easily be collected from the roadside and 
waste places. The piece of ground intended for a lawn should he well 
<hig and then made perfectly level and smooth. Drills should then 

‘ "r v : n r°: il » a .»5 of> , t api,rt ’ In * ,hich mtie p«e®w «>e roots should 

be limited out at the d.stance of half a foot from each other ; and the 
h aftm wards watered occasionally, till the grass has become 

orougli y established. If possible, the lawn should ] ,[ daily 

V '"1 ' die dry months, hut, if this is out of the question, a good Hood- 
m - once a week will keep the grass alive. 

The weed, Cypenis rotyndus (nut-grass), if it once appears in 
liv.ii. can hardly be eradicated. To effectively destroy this and other 
weeds before planting the tfooft-grass, remove the top six inches -f 
so.) all over the. plot and heat it for a day over a slow fire commued 
1 " il 'l the available garden refuse. The soil must not he h il-' 1 i t 
must reach at least 00 degrees Centigrade. The tubers and seeds in 
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; l, °h soils are killed. It is returned to the plot and the grass planted 
111 it. Instead of heating the soil ('which expedient may not he possible 
° n account of the size of the lawn), weeds may be encouraged (so to 
s beak) to come up by light waterings and then eradicated. In any 
time employed to clear the land of weeds before planting the 
^ass is very well spent. 

A more expeditious and very successful plan of laying down a 
Uvr n, sometimes adopted, is to pull up a quantity of grass by the roots, 
r hop jt tolerably fine, mix it well in a compost of mud of a^bout the 
insistency of mortar, and spread this out thinly over the piece of 
Siund where the lawn is required. In a few days the grass will spring 
11 P with great regularity over the plot. 


Another method, adopted by the editor of the Fourth Edition 
v dh great success in the Jeypore Gardens, was to first select and level 
*he ground intended for a lawn, and water it well. Then dig up the 
'grass in squares of about eight or nine inches from localities 
Nv here it was found growing, with the earth adhering to the roots, 
nn d lay it down in the manner bricks are used for paving. Having 
done this, he took wooden mallets, and beat the squares with them 
V n 'd an uniform level surface was obtained. Very little after-care 
U; accessary with this method, and lawns as level as billiard tables 
may be made. The lawns in the Jeypore Gardens were the admiration 
°f all who saw them, and they were made by this method. 

Recently, seed of Cynodon daclylon has been available from seed 
1 ais in India, and a very satisfactory lawn can be prepared by 
sowing this seed. The precautions regarding the eradication of weeds 
devious to planting are even more imperative where grass seed is 
ll $ed since the seed may be a little slow to germinate and if weeds are 
Present they get a foothold first. 


ftoob lawns sometimes show patches of whitish-yellow grass. fT he 
'° Use of this is unknown. An application of ammonium sulphate 

,ln Proves, hut does not quite remove, this condition. 


a lav 

1 


the Bombay Deccan it has been found advantageous to spread 


>er of two inches of good soil on top of a lawn once a year in the 
*ot weather just before the rains. 

All that has been said ofi lawns applies to cricket pitches and 
j‘°h greens. In the case of cricket pitches, a wicket-table holding at 
' V ' ,xs } four pitches should he prepared, for use in turn as the wear on 
Pitch is serious. 


'1 he fine turf found around the outer margins of tanks in Mysore, 
*o insisting of a few mixed grasses, forms a compact and easily-kept 
iUVn * QxqUs corntculata gets into it but rather adds to the effect, 
resembles clover in miniature. 

Swampy ground and spots where water lies long after rain are 
'1 adapted for doob- grass. In such localities it soon perishes, 
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plants of ranker growth, such as Cyperus rot undue, 
spontanenm, and Imperala anmdinacea make their" appearance 
Cyperus rotUiidus is known as moolho in Bengal -mil , i 

inu,eDm '"-«™«'S utzfX’jz 

and bacchanim sponlaneum as kash in Bengal. 



HEDGES. 


^ >s sometimes employed as a boundary to the garden 

stitute' With™?' f ° r t WhlCh ’ however > il not a very efficient sub-* 
.btutc. Without constant attention it soon gets out of order - cither 

looking unsightly -from being over-grown with weeds, or rendered 

unserviceable from the formation of gaps. c 

One of the plants, more commonly grown than any other, perhaps 
for a hedge is the Agave. This has a line effect when used as a fence' 
if m vigorous growth and kept clear of weeds. It is perfectly 
impenetrable by cattle, and, from the lowness of its growth in o 
way impedes free ventilation. There are five common species of Agave 

\ZaTmA7) Z e Lt° aVe ff/ f’ (2) the bi « blue ’ le ^d Agava 
\ acni ? 3) the narrow green Agave cantata , (4) the broad creen 

Agave sisalana (sisal hemp), (5) the yellow-striped Agave Amertana 

They are propagated by suckers or bulbils. a ‘ 

Vurkinsonia aculeata and Ceesalpinia seplaria shrubs armed with 
power “llUo,.-,. I'.™ small-leoved fol.agS,“, 

clipped, form neat impenetrable hedges. 

When a wall is too low of itself to render the garden secure fra o 
uepiedatiun plants of the Nicker-tree ( Guilandina Bonducella) trained 

XL',; ’* at , ° nc< ' an ullerl y impassable barrier W« 

Modesla, a common shrub in Upper India called there Hu,lace forms 
also a very neat and pleasing hedge. Sesbania. segyptiaca dait or 
shear,) is very often employed also hedge in Upper India on 
account of the rapidity of its growth : but It is verv unsuitabt" for 
th, puipose, as, though rather neat and pretty the first season after 

«■ Jfttt 

. 

VvZ^'V" hr " h ° f q " i / k ; r Cady ^'vU,, and of small X-Me 
r ^ Vl,i Cwuaruu* eqinsefifoha cut down to the h< tdu • 

f«- , and kept * 'distantly clipped affords a close dense hod!? 1 ‘ f 
agn-eahit*, so.,;H n g ,j Waiter. 60 ° f most 
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, f low : neat ’ fresh-looking hedge, perhaps no plant is better 
Adapted than Laivsoma alba (Menlidce ) or Daranta Plumierii. These 
„"f ant ' d by which should be arranged in two rows a foot 

ar.n t, with one foot from cutting to cutting in the rows and the cuttings 
oi the second row coming opposite the blanks of the first row. 

Dodonee viscosa has been much sought for of late as a hedge 
p ’ 1,ut 11 ,s ,no novelty. In the garden of Brigadier F. Young, at 
erozepore, it was employed for that purpose as long ago as 1816. 
ff th ® excessive hardness of its wood turned the edge of a knife * 
when the attempt was made to clip it, except when quite young, and 
U became a romance, from the profusion of seeds it shed upon the 
’ a n -' a du ! cis also forms a fine hedge. Other plants which form 
Pi etly fences when neatly trimmed are meyenia erccta, Hamelia paten/,. 

/ umbo-go zeylanica, Clerodendron inerme. Hicmaloxylon campeachia- 
i ’ and editanthus tithymaloides. The variegated form of the latter 
is very attractive. At lull stations in the south, one sees hedges of 

nepalTnsi^ UChSia ' He lotrope ’ and 11 purple-foliaged herb called .Gynura 


CULTIVATION. 


The opening up of the soil by implements is the first operation 
of horticulture and has constantly to be repeated at all stages of a 
garden. In any garden of over half-an-acre in size, it will be found 
best to plough and harrow, using an English iron plough, such as 
s C y’ f °F moderately heavy soils, and lighter ploughs such as 
he Most on, for lighter soils. Ploughing should be done as soon as 
the land is workable after the rains. It is best to plough twice, the 
second ploughing at right angles to the first, and to harrow thoroughly, 
n.e soil can be left to the action of the sun for a month between the 
Ploughing and the harrowing. The objects of this tillage are (1) to 

foodlvaU l C1 m eC |‘ IS ’ f2 \ t0 aerate the soi, < (3) t0 mako tl,c Plant 
food available, 141 to produce a good seedbed, (5) to conserve the 

moisture of the lower layers, if weeds spring up again, tliev must be 

harrowed out In the hot weather the land must be marked out. beds 

The and manure applied and well incorporated with 

li e sod can be left to the action of the sun for a month between the 
holders must be propagated in the nursery, so that as soon ns the 
lains have set in properly, these plants may be ready for transference 
lo their permanent position. 

The special treatment of the soils of fruit and vegetab’e plots 
■wil. he dealt with later, but for general purposes it should be remem 
heron that no soil should be allowed to form a hard crust from repeated 
waterings with no digging. The rake, fork, pick, hoe. or harrow must 
fie used to break up this crust. The beneficial effects mi .he plants 
are most marked and in addition the plants can get on with ,], t g 



fedT tne amount of water usually given. A separate description of 
the nature and possibilities of the various garden tools used for dig¬ 


ging or stirring the soil is given later on. This constant stirring is 
the best antidote for weeds, and prevents their reaching that stage 
when their size renders them formidable enemies and their removal a 
matter of trouble and expense. 

Twice within this section of the book we have referred casually 
to the time factor, (1) in connection with the preparation of seedlings 
and rooted cuttings in time for the break of the rains, and (2) in con¬ 
nection with tiie early eradication of weeds. We would insist on the 
importance of this factor in a land where the concentrated heat and 
warmth cause such rapid growth, and where the onset of the rains is 
the signal for everything good and bad to burst into growth. It has 
been our lot to see the loss of a fortnight in planting seedlings mean 
the loss of half the height of the plant at maturity. 

IRRIGATION. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a situation in India adapted for a 
garden which does not, during several months of the year at least, 
reipire irrigation. For the cultivation of culinary vegetables with 
any degree of success, irrigation is everywhere absolutely indispen¬ 
sable. 

Where irrigation is employed, the method of accomplishing it must 
much depend upon the facilities which the situation offers, and the 
nearness of the water to the surface of the ground. The following are 
some methods adopted : — 

I Where the supply of water is from a well. 

L In the United Provinces and Gujarat the general mode of 
raising water is by means of a large bag, made of the hide of a bullock 
or buffalo. The bag, suspended from a pulley over the well by a rope 
of buffalo-hide, is drawn up by a pair of bullocks. From the brink 
of the well, to a distance as far as the rope reaches, a piece of the 
ground is dug out, wide enough for two bullocks to go along abreast, 
deeper and deeper, so as to make a declivity for the bullocks to run 
down as they draw up the bag. One coolie is employed to drive the 
bullocks and another has to stand at the brink of the well, and empty 
the bag ns it comes to the surface. 

2. In the Deccan of Tndia a common way of drawing up water 
is by means of a bag and a pair of bullocks, as in the former case ; hut 
iu the instance the bag opens into a leathern pipe attatched to its 
bottom. The pipe has a rope fastened to it whereby it is so contrived 
that the end of the pipe is raised above the level of the bag whilst 
ascending; hut b. u the hag reaches the pulley, the pipe is lowered 
dow; over the brink of! the well, and the water flows out through it 
from the bag. This apparatus is called a rnof. 
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The advantage of this method is, that one coolie is dispensed 
v.'ith, none being required, as in the former case, for emptying the 
hag each time it rises to the surface. The disadvantage is, that the 
bullocks have to walk backwards up the slope to the brink of the 
well each time the bag is being lowered again into the water ; and 
some time is lost i,n this slow upward backing movement. Iron mots 
are now in use. These have a great advantage over the old type, 
m which the leather bag quickly perished. The iron mots, moreover 
have usually a scientifically constructed apparatus to ensure quick 
filling and complete emptying. One of the best known of these is the 
Skeen Mot, invented by Mr. H. Skeen of Bangalore and now manufactured 
by Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers, Kirloskarwadi, Aundh State, Bombay 
residency. Messrs. Bhide & Sons, Sangli, also make iron mots. 


3. In the Punjab the all but universal way of raising water is bv 
’what is called the Persian wheel. 


In the mouth of the well a large vertical wheel is fixed, over which 
a looped chain of earthenware pots is suspended, the lower part or 
the loop reaching down into the water. As this wheel revolves, one 
length of the chain is continually rising with pots full of water, which 
cm reaching the summit, discharge themselves into a trough fixed 
in the upper segment of the wheel, and then turn and descend emptv, 
to be filled again. A large beam, passing through the axis of this 
w icel, has its extremity fixed in the axis of another large wooden 
vertical wheel from the circumference of which projects a series of 
horizontal wooden cogs, or teeth. These teeth work in the teeth of 
a large horizontal wooden wheel. By means of a pole projecting front 
it, a pair of bullocks turn round the horizontal wheel, and so set the 
whole apparatus in action. 

The Persian wheel has the advantage of requiring no coolie beside 
the one employed in driving the bullocks ; and where the well 
is of very large dimensions so as to admit of a wheel of great size 
within it—as it always is when employed for agricultural purposes 
in the_ Punjab—the supply of water brought to the surface in a given 
,:i,e is considerable. Its construction, however, at the outset is 
expensive ; the earthen pots soon become, many of them, broken • the 
woodwork is constantly getting out of order and requiring repair* while 
,he ciuant,t > water supplied, though poured forth in a continuous 
steam, is far less by the hour, has been ascertained by actual measure- 
mcni, than would [he afforded by the ling in the same time. 

Persian wheels made of iron and with galvanized iron buckets 
on chains have been employed and are certainly more lasting though 
more expensive than the wood, earthenware, and rope apparatus, 
hngineermg firms in Bombay, Karachi, and Calcutta can supply these 
improved Persian wheels. 
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efficient of nil waterlifts is a rotary pump worked by 
an oil-engine. The initial expense of this outfit is great, but the saving 
•it effects fully compensates for this. A trained coolie is necessary 
for the driving of the engine, which is a simple piece of apparatus 
and easily comprehended by a non-engineer. In an actual test of a 
pump versus a double mol , the mot delivered 3,000 gallons per hour 
at a cost of 10*4 pies per 1,000 gallons. The pump delivered 7,000 
gallons per hour at a cost of 9-9 pies per 1,000 gallons. The cost of( 
irrigating an acre of lucerne and sugarcane by mot was Rs. 4-12-0 
and by pump Rs. 2-4-0. The lift of the water was 25 feet. The engine 
used was of 4-Brake Horse-power and the pump was a 2i inch centri¬ 
fugal pump. 

II. When the water is to be raised from a river or tank, and 
lies near the surface of the ground, as is ordinarily the case in 
Bengal. 

1. One common plan is to throw up the water by means of a 
light wicker shovel-like basket, "or scoop, with a string fastened to 
.*aeh of its corners. Two men, each with two of the strings, one in one 
hand and one in the other, stand opposite each other by tlie side of 
the water, lower the scoop into the water, and with a jerk-kind of 
movement throw up the water it contains into a dam made to receive 
it If the dam is on the same level as the ground, the water is 
conveyed from it to the part of the garden where it is required ? 
split bamboos being often used as a channel for it ; but if the dam 
is lower than the level of the ground, two more men are employed in 
a similar way to throw up water from this lower dam to an upper one 
on the same level as the ground. 

This is a cheap and rude mode of proceeding, resorted to when 
only a temporary supply of water is required. 

2. A method also frequently adopted is to drive a stout stake 
into the edge of the hank of a tank or river. Upon the top of the stake 
a long bamfboo is made to turn seesaw-like, a small part of it with 
heavy stone attached moving on the landward side of the stake, and 
the longer part, from the end of which is suspended upright another 
bamboo, with a ghurra or earthen pot attached to it seesawing over 
the water. A man forces the upright bomboo downward till the pot 
dips beneath the water and is filled ; he then lets the bamboo go and 
when, bv the weight of the stone the pot is drawn up, he empties it, 
and then forces it down into the •water again. This is the pikofa or 
1/afcim ol (he south and the dhao of the Mahablcshvar strawberry and 
vegetable gardens. 

3. By a contrivance exactly similar in principle, sometimes a 
wooden trough is employed instead of the earthen pot. One cud of 
the trough is forced down by a man nto the water, and then, on being 
let go, is raised by the weight of a stone that outbalances it, 
so high that the v, iter is discharged <xn to the land at the other erndv 
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There are now on the market cheap semi-rotary pumps, 
priced from Rs. 15 upwards, which are easily installed and give very 
satisfactory work. Any hig engineering firm will supply these. In 
some localities the water drawn from wells is so brackish that the 
soil watered with it can never be brought into a fertile condition, as 
i-s the case at Agra and Delhi. In such situations, it is only where 
gardens lie contiguous to a river, whence water may be derived for 
the purpose of irrigation, that they can be cultivated with much 
success. 


Nearly all the important towns in the country have now good 
water supplies laid on, and although the water thus given is in the 
first instance intended for purely domestic purposes, there is usually 
a surplus for garden also. Where such advantages exist, gardening 
becomes comparatively easy. 

The methods for actually supplying water to the soil are many 
and need consideration separately. Such methods should have as 
their aim the application of the minimum of water with the maximum 
of effect. IWater led along earth channels sinks into the soil all 
along the channel. If water is scarce and economy imperative, the 
channels should be of brick set in concrete and cemented inside. 
Temporary channels of corrugated iron arc very useful and can be 
shifted from one part of the garden to another as required. In 
watering lawns a steady flooding all over is desirable. For trees the 
water is best applied in furrows over the places where the feeding 
roots of the trees lie. The common system of pouring the water into 
a small basin immediately round the tree trunk is unscientific and 
wasteful. For flower beds and pots the watering can is the only satis¬ 
factory method. The can should have a “rose” or sprinkler on the 
end. 

In England, America, and Germany there are now advertised 
installations of piping for watering plants by over-head spraying.* 
The cost of putting these up is considerable and their suitability to 
Indian conditions is not yet tested. They require water under 
pressure. j ■ 

DRAINAGE. 


Drainage consists in the withdrawing of surplus water from the 
soil. Each soil has its own water-holding capacity. When this is 
exceeded, the aeration of the soil is interfered with. To provide.-air. 
drainage is necessary. Another use of drainage is that in undrained 
land the water is apt to sink into the soil, then reascend an l deposit 
on the surface all the salt it has dissolved, thus making the upper 
layers saline and noxious to plant life. The proper aeration of the 
soil means that the roots can breathe, and it also means that the 
bacteria which change organic nitrogen (i.e., nitrogen locked up in 
plant and animal remains) into soluble nitrates, have suitable com 
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nf hn, t f<ir i Sr °! th and activity. In an ut.drained soil a different kind 
of bacterial action, not useful to plants, takes place. An undrained 
soil is cold at any time, whereas a drained soil warms up under th- 
•suns heat. No operation is more indispensable to the wellbeing of 
than thls ’ * ou S h oHen it is found exceedingly difficuit to 

~ at ssrt&rzz?*' t?" r™? *° 

2* ETJZ ,"' ay c " ricd 'situations? 

to fhe'heat oTa scorchf ^ SUbmerged > and then afterwards exposed 
tLe\S^ f : i rt 1 ” g T m ’ rr ti - ^'eolly, too, about the same 
l | . ' ads P leV£ »l, and fruit trees and large shrubs that have 

S t lr m r oT- °r CnCd " the swampcd soi1 ' ar easily bln™ over! 

® 7 " most instances, destroyed: as before observed, this is an 
~vd often quite irremediable. The best that can be done is having 
SS the port, °" of ground that lies lowest, to plant out there 

thn ‘it! 5 aS , are of !east va,ue and most eas >ly replaced as well a- 
those that are least likely to suffer from excess of wet 

,r.r i,° thCr places > though the ground is equally level the same 

or^ullals ^ S h muc h experienced, from the occurrence of numer- 

speedily wdhdratm’ “ d ^ int ° Which the waste water may be 

dealf°v ith U in S °° d dratnage is essential, and this will be 

dealt with in the chapter on fruit culture. At present we mav men 

t on the following types of drain : (1) „ pc n < 2 ) covered * n« 

drains may be shallow channels for carrying of nirface w ie, . 

-7 •!'“ «» r ly 15 ™ b ' 5 <*“P »0 1 too, b 8 ro :7 F? r “Z inB ’ie 

f Sb “ l,d 10 "“ m 3 I ' 1 * toet iloer, , from i'll 
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A glass-house is an expensive luxury. In mq nv * T i 

i limurncec,^ , nxri - many parts Of Til <11 f> 

o„;; zrszLzn , ,ropte " r-* 

A "“ V pUrpo8es of ,he glass-house can be fulfilled by*the’graM^conse' 1 
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i ory, hereafter described. Tile building and management of a glass- 
iou.se is a lighly technical affair, and unless the garden-owner or 
gardener has had some experience of glass-house management in 
Europe, he is certain to make a failure of it in India. 


GRASS CONSERVATORIES, OR BETEL-HOUSES. 


The idea of these is said to be due to a Dr. Anderson, of BengaL 
who is mentioned in the early editions. A grass conservatory is 
made as follows : 

On a piece of ground, measured out according to the space re¬ 
quired, stout bamboos are driven at intervals, so as to stand erect 
about seven feet high. To these a lattice ol split bamboos is attached 
much in the way in which enclosures for fowls are usually made in 
this country. Over the whole lattice, on the sides as well as the tops 
a layea . of Oolo ° erm is bound, just so thin as to allow of an equal 
proportion of sunlight and shade, producing a kind of subdued 
light. Stages are then erected, either of brickwork or wood to rest 
the potted plants upon, with space left for paths around or between 
lem. 1 he adoption of structures such as this has opened out to the 
Indian gardener quite a new world, enabling him now to cultivate 

numberless plants which previously it had been all but hopeless 
to attempt. 

1 he original idea has, during the past few years, undergone 
great change, and now one may see huge structures of various 
ornamental designs erected, not of bamboos and trellis work but 
having solid masonry walls, iron standards, and covered over’with 
galvanized wire netting of meshes varying in size to suit individual 
✓requirements, the whole being bound with Ooloo grass as in the 
original. The interior is now laid out in ornamental stvle, with 
walks, rockeries, beds, reservoirs, and fountains, having quite a fairy- 
„ effect - Here almost anything may be grown :— Ferns. Orchids. 
Bcoornas, rare palms, Anthuriums, Alocasias, Crotons, Gloxinias 
Cesneras, and, in fact, the host of rare tropical and subtropical 
plants, with ornamental .foliage and beautiful flowers which it was 
impossible before to keep alive even. Such a field have these grass 
conservatories opened out to the lover of plants, that he may satisfy 
almost every wish in the matter of plant culture. 

it such a conservatory, one must have some knowledge 
ol the requirements of plants. The arc-shape roof is most suitable, 
as being more convenient than any other, while having an orna¬ 
mental appearance from the outside. In the Royal Botanic.! 
Gardens, Sibpur, there is a fine specimen of a grass conservatory. 
L is of great extent and is laid nut in the interior with consummate 
taste and skill, and planted with equ.il taste. |t j s , however ,„,i 
possible for private individuals with ordinary means to possess a 
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model for 


structure of such proportions, hut it may be taken as a 
guidance in erecting smaller ones. 

When about to erect a grass conservatory, select a piece of 
ground away from the shade of large trees. Its length should, if 
possible, run north and south. The size will depend upon individual 
laste, and local circumstances and surroundings. 50 feet bv 30 feet 


is a convenient size. 

If it is intended to build an iron structure, T iron should be 
selected for the superstructure, and angle iron for the supports. 
Upon the size of the house will depend the size of the iron to be 
used. The supports should be sunk at least two feet below the surface 
of the ground, in a concrete bed, the ends, thus burred, having been 
previously painted over with red lead, to preserve them from corro¬ 
sion. Ten feet apart is sufficient distance between the posts, which 
should be not less than 7£ feet above the surface of the ground line. 
Having erected the supports, build a pucca brick wall all round the 
house, 18 inches high and 2 feet thick, the outer edge being flush 
with the iron posts, which will thus have extra support to resist the 
pressure of high winds. Having done this, the roofing may be 
proceeded with. This is best made in the shape of an arc, as near 
as possible ; but a flat or span-roof answers just as well. In any case, 
a line of iron posts must be erected in the centre along the whole 
length of the house, at intervals of ten feet apart. The two supports 
at each end of the house should be at least six feet within the house, 
to allow of doors being made. These should be substantial, of iron, 
covered with galvanized wire netting, and provided with good pad¬ 
locks, to keep cut thieves and intruders. The whole should then be 
covered over with galvanized wire netting, the roof with a two-inch 
mesh, and the sides with a one-inch mesh. Over the roof a thin 
layer of Ooloo or other grass should be laid on, so as to admit of an 


equal division of sunlight and shade. ... 

The interior of the house may he laid out to suit individual 
tastes ; ornamental beds, borders, rockeries, etc. may he introduced 
■with very pretty effect, while a reservoir for water in the centre, 
v/itli perhaps a fountain, would add to the beauty of the conservatory. 
As has been said before, almost anything can be grown in one of 
ihose grass conservatories, and Ihc stocking of it will depend very 


much upon individual tastes. 

1' it is intended to build a structure not quite so elaborate and 
expensive, wood (teak is the best) and bamboos may be substituted 
for iron throughout ; but iron is preferable, especially if the garden 
owner is a permanent resident in this country. For buds of passage,” 
a simple wooden structure, or even a bamboo house, will be found 
£ood enough for all practical purposes. 

An important point to remember in building a conservatory is 
in select a piece of ground somewhat raised above the surrounding 
level. This admits of proper drainage being secured during the 
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ons. It is a consideration too often lost sight of, and many 
able plants are lost during the heavy rains, by water lodging in 
the house, which ought to have drained off. 

The paths in a conservatory should be laid down with gravel, and 
should not be less than 2J to 3 feet wide. What is wanted for paths 
is some material that will not become slippery and slimy during the 
monsoons. Bricks used in paving paths become very sliruv, and there 
is always danger of having a nasty fall. 

Some gardeners (rain climbing plants over their conservatories, 
tmt this is undesirable, except on the west side in Upper India, and 
the south side iin Lower Bengal. In the former, because the strong 
hot winds usually blow from the west during the months of April, 
ilay, and June ; and in the latter, because there is always a strong 
southerly wind throughout the summer and rainy months. The roof 
should on no account have any climbing plants upon it, as they 
effectually keep out the sun’s rays, which are so necessary for the 
healthy development of the chlorophyll, or green colouring matter 
of the leaves, and the colour of flowers. The layer of grass is quite 
sufficient to subdue the hot rays of the sun. This is a precaution 
very often neglected, and the result is the production of plants of 
Stunted growth having sickly, yellow leaves, and washed-out, 
colourless flowers. In the .south of India, plant-houses are mostlv 
shaded by palm leaves or creepers. The latter possess the advantage 
of being pretty, and the house looks well enough outside. But on 
entering such a structure the collection of plants is usually found 
to be very disappointing. This would not be the case, however, if 
creepers were carefully selected and properly trained with a view to 
affording a light shade to the ferns and other plants within. Care 
must also be taken that the roofs of the creepers do not encroach on 
he interior, where they would quickly take possession of soil, 
i eserved ior crockeries, etc. Plaited coconut leaves, neatly tied on 

with strong wire, afford a cheap and serviceable shading for nlant- 
nouses. 


ORCHTD-ITOUSE. 


The cultivation of this curious, but lovely, genus of plants has 
become so popular that it is no longer surrounded with that mystery 
which characterised it some years ago. at any rate, in this country. 
In one or two large gardens, houses have been built’ for the exclusive 
culture of Orchids with great success. These plants, in their natural 
state, arc either found on branches of tall trees, or growing in peats 
fibrous matter. In constructing an Orchid-house, the first point to 
he borne in mind is to provide sufficient moisture. The structure 
should, in every respect, be similar to the conservatory; only in 
place of the ornamental beds in the interior, a raised masonry' pi U- 
form should occupy the centre of the house, the outer edges of which' 
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Every garden 
“Willi frames and 


< tf any pretensions whatsoever should he provided 
Pity for propagating plants. Glazed frames, with 
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awnings to keep out the fierce rays of the sun, are excellent 
for the propagation of plants. They should be made of common, 
dealwood, and glazed with the common glass to be had of any bazar 
glazier. They may either be span-roofed, half-span, or with plain, 
sloping roofs. A span roof is preferable, as then one can get at both 
sides of the frame conveniently. There might be a regular range of 
these frames, made in any convenient size say 4' x 2'-P)". They ought 
never to be fixtures, but portable. In Figs. 4 to 6 will be found a 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 



Fig. 6. 
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, 6°od idea of what is meant. A shady situation should be selected 
place them in hot districts and the reverse in cool climates. The 
hodom should he well drained, and filled with pure river sand to 
stiikc cuttings in. In cool climates bottom-heat is necessary and 
pots or pans are usually used to put cuttings in, which S’ then 
plunged into a hot-bccl previously prepared. By pits are meant i>ro- 
pa gating pits. Having selected a suitable site in a shady situation 

Pifl Ui ? w-H 01 P ? n a i ,y required dimension, about one foot deep- 
a third nfP art,ally - d ^yed cowdung or horse-litter mixed with 
n third part of half-decayed leaf mould, bringing it up to about n 
inches above the surface of the ground. These ^t^may eRher be 
shaded by an awning of cloth on the south, or a glazed frame mav 
be pu over them. For striking cuttings in the winter months In 

rllrf' m eS . hCSe are invaluable - 0f course, ‘he cuttings are first 
placed in pots or pans filled with river sand, and the latter plunged 
up to the rim in the pit, which provides the bottom-heat so .necessary 
m be cold months. Where cold is intense, pits of large size are 

inl^ilJm a .., potted p1ants llke, y to suffer in winter are plunged 
into them, with a common piece of thatch-work overhead and tre 
thus protected. Tender plants, and such as cannot possibly with- 


DECORATIONS. 


For the decoration of a garden, statuary and other non-living 
•bjects, such as vases, urns, and even cannon, are employed. The 
use of statuary requires considerable taste. It is obviously undesir- 
m,. to erect a statue of a man struggling with n python in a snot 
in»< nded as an abode of peace. On the other band a figure of S 
peering through the leaves from some sheltered spot is in keeping 

the ju’nLadh st°t r P ! aCC - * flne carvin « of a sacred bull adorns 
’ .Tunagadh State Gardens. A group of sportive urchins makes am 

ih i'i" ce,ntre 'P ,ece for a conservatory, enhancing bv its whiteness 
'Plicate green of the foliage. Anything quaint, old, significant or 
sjinnolical may he used for garden decoration. 


m ^1 th | of c,,nil,in « Pbants various decorative'structures 

! y ,! e ‘ yU ll ,s nn artistic error to erect a pole or an arch 

‘ c n‘ rS ' n , th<! mu ! st of a 'awn or other open space. Climbers 
< • um troll,s-work beautifully, and may thus be employed as screens 
or baekr;t minds. No stone jiillar should lie without its trailing ereener 
and a walk can |, e completely covered with a pergola fro m whose 
sid,* and roof droop the foliage and blossoms of the creeper. Sue! 
pergola is const! ..eted by erecting stout posts, 8 feet above ground 

' o ' T r al °"? , iilH *• sk,c nf thc »nd joining them ao n" s 
the path and along thc path with beams. s 


DECORATIONS 

"-^very pleasing contrivance for growing creeping plants is either 
at some spot where footpaths intersect, or in a corner of the gardens 
where the footpath takes a tur.n at right angles, to erect at each angle 
a pillar of masonry, about six feet high and fourteen inches in thick¬ 
ness. To the sides of these pillars attach a. trellis of bamboo, and 
upon their summit erect a sloping roof of trellis. Structures of this 
u . ma V unquestionably be made to look very ornamental, overgrown 
with plants always in blossom like Pharbitis Leari, or Crvn- 
loslegia grandiflora. 

For creepers grown in pots, trellis-work of bamboo or frames of 
iron may be contrived of various devices. Common examples of this 
kind ol ornament are represented in Figs. 7, 8, and 9. For some 
Plants, such as Ferns, Achimenes, etc., hanging baskets are much 







Fig. 7. 


Fig. 9. 


used in England, and considered very ornamental. An example of 
a very fine hanging basket will be found in Fig. 10. In this country 
however, the unremitting attention such things demand in the wav 
of watering will perhaps be thought to entail more trouble than they 
merit. Several of the Orchids, notwithstanding, are grown in this 
way. and baskets of wood, or copper-wire, or coconut husk, of 
various elegant devices, are made for containing them, ns well as 
sometimes perforated earthenware vessels. 

BiUbergias ami their allies, suspended with a small ball of moss 
tied round their roots, bloom almost immediately. RusscUia juneea 
looks well when hung up in a pot. 

For smalt ornamental shrubs and perennials, there is nothing 
that looks belter than an ordinary flower-pot, kept scrupulously 
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Absolute cleanliness and neatness in a garden are, after all, 


decorations in themselves. In a filthy pot the handsomest plant loses 
its charm. The inner side of the hush of a coconut is a capital thing 
for scrubbing a flower-pot when it has become soiled and dirty. 

HANGING-POTS.—lit* public gardens it is not unusual to find quite 
a variety of ornamental pots suspended in plant-houses with suitable 
plants growing in them. Of this class the perforated pot for 
Maiden-hair (Fig. 9a) is one of the most useful and effective in a moist 
fernery. 

These pots being filled with a light compost consisting of equal 
parts of peat, .leaf mould, lumps of old mortar, and decayed moss 
offer an excellent receptacle for the growth of Maiden-hair ferns. 
Little bits of the latter, planted in the mouth of the pot and in each 



Fig. 9a. 


Fig. 10. 


perforation, and kept moist, soon form a perfect hall of beautiful 
foliage. 

TUBS.- -Common wooden tubs, painted green, and raised on 
rustic stands, may also be used with advantage. A beer barrel, saw 
i.i two, gives a couple of excellent tubs. It is also possible to have 
large concrete tubs made to one’s own design. Square tubs, with 
m es grown in them. An illustration of this will be found in Fig. 15. 
An important point to bear in mind is to have thorough drainage, 
ns without it nothing will grow in tubs satisfactorily. Another 
important no hit to remember is, never to put into a tub any plant 
that hr . not or will not have ultimately sufficient roots to fill it. The 
rvils of over-potting will he as apparent in tubs as in pots if this 
fire caution is disregarded. 
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with 


dTRS. ETC.—Ornamental arches made of iron* and covered 
t galvanized wire melting, have a very fine appearance when 



Fig. 11. 


properly placed, with such plants as Bignania venusta , Bougainvillea 
spectabilis, Passifiora viti folia and other large-growing creepers 
trained over them. Bowers, either rustic or of iron-work, may be 
erected to suit individual tastes. No garden is complete without 
garden-seats. These can now be had of all kinds and designs and 
at moderate cost. 



Fig. 12. 


1 he placing of seats is a matter for individual taste, but obviously 
t »ey must be m situations where strong sun i s avoided and where 
here is something in the garden to look at. Along the edge of drives 
they are worse than useless. 
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A MANUAL OF GARDENING 
TOOLS: TIIEIR USE AND ABUSE 




AXE—For the cutting down of tree and breaking up of firewood ; 
on no account to be used for pruning trees. 

BARROW—Invaluable for transport of earth, manure, and weeds • 
apt. to be roughly handled a.nd left lying about in a dirty condition. 

BUCKET—For carrying water ; apt to be handled like the 

harrow. 


CROWBAR For loosening hard earth, for boring into rock, and 
for levering up stumps. 

D'BBLE—A pointed stick used to make holes for the insertion of 
plants ; the soil must be moist. 


FORK An implement with a spade-handle and four large prongs ; 
useful for loosening soil and for turning manure ; apt to be used for 
raising clods and thus having its prongs bent. 


FRUIT-PICKER—A long pole with a small blade and net at its 
end to sever and catch the fruit ; necessary for mangoes. 

HOE (DUTCH)—A blade fixed at an angle on a long handle ; 
properly used, it is the quickest weeding implement available. 

KHURPI—The sandbv of the malee, a hook used for stirring 
soil, weeding, and cutting crops ; an inefficient instrument except 
for pots. 


KNIFE (BUDDING)—A fine blade cutting with its tip, set in a 
ilat bone handle ; when used for pruning, sharpening pencils, and 
cutting string its usefulness is gone. 

KNIFE (PRUNING)—An inwardly curved blade set in.a horn 
handle ; must be used with a sharp sudden movement ; often 
allowed to get rusty. 

KNIFE (GRAFTING)—Like the above but straight-bladed. 

LAWN-MOWER—To be used and cleaned by a trained man only. 

PICK—For opening up hard soil ; often twisted and damaged 
against rock. 

RAKE—Essential for the good appearance of flower-beds and paths ; 
usually put away in a filthy condition and allowed to rust. 

SPADE—The Indian spade is lie kudali or paodci , with blade set 
in likt that of an adze and used similarly, not so efficient as the 
straight ^pade, but the only possible implement for a barefooted 
worker. 

SICKLE—(Not a Ulmrpi) a really big sharp sickle is a first-class 
instrument for quickly clearing up odd corners where grass has 
grown long. 

SPRAYER—For the application of Bordeaux mixture, Inrosopol 
>nd other remedies; the best are the automatic type such as the 



Holder-Harriden and Four Oaks sprayers, the cheapest are the bucket 
sprayers, medium are the knapsack sprayers ; the tubing gives 
out first. 


SYRINGE A squirt for spraying the foliage of small plants, 
specially useful in a conservatory. 

SECATEURS—An efficient pruning instrument, which should be 
widely popularised ; they are spoiled when used for woody branches 
o\ei ;j inch diameter ; the springs are apt to get lost and the springs 
and blades are often left without oil. 

S/\W—For pruning branches above & inch diameter; the cuts 
must be trimmed with a pruning knife and tarred at once ; used with 
unnecessary violence, the saw becomes permanently blunt. 

SHEARS (EDGING)—-For trimming edgings of Altermmthera and 
similar plants. 

SHEARS (BRANCH)—For pruning branches out of reach of 
secateurs, to be used like secateurs ; will cut branches up to J inch 
diameter. 

SCISSORS (FLOWER-GATHERING)—Not to be entrusted to the 
inalee, keep clean and well oiled. 

WATERING-CAN—Must have a ‘‘rose,” and be soldered whenever 
a hole appears. 

A!1 tools immediately after use must be cleansed of any earth or 
piUnt juice adhering to them, and dried. Blades, springs, and joints 
imist be at qncc oiled with a lubricating oil, and all toois replaced in 
their proper receptacles. Treated i,n this way and with the preccu- 
»ons mentioned after each tool, the instruments will last three times 
ionger than they now usually do. 

SHADES. 

Shades or screens of some description or other are absolutely 
necessary for protecting young plants from the powerful rays of the 
sun, on being first put out in the open ground. For want of some 
such protection, numberless plants that are put out during the dry 
nionths become burnt up and perish. Nothing can be better perhaps 
lor small plants than inverted flower-pots, with a portion of one side 
out or broken off. These should be put over the plant during the 
day, with the open part, of course, towards the north, and removed 
at sunset. 

It is also an excellent plan, especially for borders, to set freshly 
cut leafy branches of trees io shade the seedlings. Trees such ns the 
jn'm (Azadirachta indica) are ideal for this purpose, since their 
feather-shaped leaves screen the plant from the full blaze of the sun 
and yet allow a fair amount of diffused light to get through The 
gradual dropping of Ihe leaves of these protective branches, ns ihrv 
dry up, gives a gradual transition from shade to light. 
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The stem of a large Plantain slit in two, and cut into portions, 
affords a supply of half-pipes, which serve admirably for laying over 
young seedlings to screen them when first planted out. 

For larger plants, such as young Mango-grafts, Lichees, etc., some 
coarse kind of matting may be employed bent round and fastened 
with stakes. 

Such plants may also be effectively shaded by cones of grass 
built up on tripods of sticks. Such a cone should be open to the north 
and kept moist with a sprayer. 



LABELS. 

The correct lebelling of plants is very necessary in a garden of 
any pretensions. Our memories are liable to fail us sometimes, and 
then confusion arises regarding the identity of plants. In any part 
oi a garden intended mainly for beauty, labels should be absent or 
concealed. 'Various devices have been resorted to for preserving the 
writing on labels. Some years ago zinc labels of many designs, both 
for hanging and Inserting in the soil, first came into use. The ink 
used is perfectly colourless, hilt it immediately turns jet black on 
being applied to the zinc, and remains indelible for two or three 
years. These are very useful, and can be recommended. They can 
be had of any seeds-man at home and from Sutton and Sons, 
Calcutta. The ink used is called “Yeate’s Indelible Ink for Zinc 
Labels/’ and is procurable from the same sources. 

For great durability labels made of sheet iron are often used, 
especially in Botanical Gardens, painted black, with the name of 
the plant written upon them in white. A simple and speedy way 
of effecting the same tiling is to paint the labels white ; and then, 
when quite dry, paint them over again black, and while the black 
T aint is still wet, write upon it with a broad-nibbed reed-pen the 
name of the plant. The reed-pen, as the writing is proceeded with, 
removes the wet black paint, and leaves exposed the name of the 
plant on the white paint below. 

Another novel device has been introduced by an American 
gentleman, Mr. Ilild, of Illinois, and was figured in the American 
Avricnlturist of March, 1887 (see Fig. 13). The label is a wooden 
°nc, and consists in fastening, with a small screw, a short piece of 
wood or metal over the name, as seen at a ; a cross section is shown 
at b : a id at c the cover is partly removed to show the arrangement. 
Of course, any size labels may he used. A point of some importance 
<> be Kept in view, when using wooden labels, is tn pvevent the 
lower end, which is in the soil, from decaying. A good plan is to 
o p the pointed ends in coal-tar, pitch or dammar. An effectual 
way is to first soak them in a solution of sulphate of iron. When 
dry, soak M.em in q strong solution of ifine water till the wood i 1 -' 



LABELS 




Quite saturated. This will form an insoluble sulphate of lime in the^ 
Woody tissue, and preserve them. 

One of the commonest, easiest, and most serviceable method's 
°f labelling plants, however, is to prepare splints of ,bamboo of 
common dealwood, by sharpening one end for sticking i,n the ground 
and flattening the other end, and planing it. On this smear some 
white paint, and while wet, write upon it With a lead pencil. When. 



a b c 


Fig. 13. 

Ihe paint dries, the pencil writing will remain fixed in the body of 
we paint, and last indelible for a long time. To prevent the lower 
°r pointed ends from decaying, dip in dammar, or soak in the 
solution recommended above. These labels can be made for suspend¬ 
ing also by having both ends ilat, and a small hole bored at one 
end. 

All painted or written labels sooner or later become defaced. 
Where a label i> not for information to the public, but merely to enable 
the owner to identify the plant, a zinc label with the name punched 
on it is excellent. Small chisels each with a letter on the tip are sold 
for this purpose. 

Labels of card, paper, or parchment are worse than useless ; 
for not only is the writing obliterated in a few days, but the material 
is destroyed in a very short time. Add to these disadvantages the 
fact of these labels attracting crows, which peck them off, and do 
more or less injury to the young seedlings. 
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The attachment of labels requires some care. A wire tightly 
encircling a tree trunk or branch soon cuts into it as the tree thicker* 

Me LaVeh £? ****** ^ dri ™ into tlees «* £*E 

i lifii. . ! f , 011 iro,n stakcs and set in 1110 ground are apt to 

label to rl ° el1 ' ° n the Wh ° le the best method ^ to attach the 
, , a ? m conspicuous branch by means of a loose wire Where 

_ae label is not intended for the information of the public. Where 
i is, the label must be nailed to the tree i,n a visible position. 

No one should trust entirely to his memory in the sncllina of the 
scientific names of plants. Too often o„o sees l “u-SfdlaES 

■i msp ,™n "T “*% a, 1 0idable spelling error. [Jh, mas seem 
, smaH matter, but a misspelt name proclaims at once the amateurish¬ 
ness and carelessness of the label-writer. 


GARDEN ENEMIES. 

briefly 3 classyfetlflMs £?"' ‘ r ° m * V ”™ ly Th «“ "»» be 

(1) Fungi. 

(2) Insects. 

(3) Birds. 

(4) Other animals. 

(5) Thieves. 

In addition, had cultivation, water-logging and similar nnhonUFv 
eond.ttons induce tlise.se, btfl f„, 

the fhe headings mentioned above will be discussed. 

(1) FUNGI. 

rTrvr Pl *"' s sw tawrss: 

:r» K zsws-te* ts y ?” 

- '- known as spores which function as the seeds of the u R „ 

' T ' r Pr f nnts - " bo sf oted that all fungi do notTt 

nJr Ju ‘ r ; hos ? h**. *£*£££ 

' i . . d organic. matter. The latter class, known as 

iVr lr ’ eS, |. h ‘!' e ’ ,OMOver . m many cases, the faculty of becoming 
on ' V '”g p1ant ; s ,f t ' ive " >m opportunity. Hence the necessity 

!Z*' 7 LT Th « **r*« »—<■'S 3 

Mildews. 

? Umer0U " hO'asitical genera, species, and vnir 
i ai icristic iorms of which are represented by the 
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peach mildew, Uphasnatheca pawtosa; vine powdery* 
ini ew, Ludmila spiralis ; pea mildew, called in its first stage 
* 1 er ysiplioides, and in its second Erisyphe Muvtii ; violet 
mildew, Peronospora oiohc, and many other familiar forms. The 
condition least favourable to the growth of these parasites is the 
^ us ; * leaIt hy growth of their hosts in a properly ventilated and 
sen-drained position. They should be combated by the application. 
01 suitable fungicides directly they appear on the leaves or fruit and 
“ there is reason to anticipate an attack, a prophylactic spraying 
s lould be given before the disease appears. Although the disease 
may not be entirely eradicated by prompt measures, the evil caused 
y it will be greatly mitigated. Bordeaux mixture is an excellent 
general fungicide for mildews, and similar surface parasites. The 
mixture is applied by spraying. Professor B. T. Galloway, of the 
oiled Siatcs Department of Agriculture, gives the following improved 

method of preparing Bordeaux mixture :_ 

All things considered, it is believed that the best results will 
be obtained from the use of what is known as the 50-gallon formula 
of this preparation. This contains_ 

Water .50 gallons. 

Copper sulphate . G pounds. 

Unslaked lime . # # # 4 

."J" a barrel or other suitable vessel place 25 gallons of water, 
eigh out 0 pounds of copper sulphate, then tie the same in a piece 
of coarse gunny sack, and suspend it just beneath the surface of the 
water. By tying the bag to a stick laid across the top of the barrel 
no further attention will be required. In another vessel slake 4 
■pounds of lime using care in order to obtain a smooth paste, free 
from grit and small lumps. To accomplish this, it is best to place 
the lime in an ordinary water-pail and add only a small quantity of 
Water at first, say a quart, or a quart nnd-a-half. When the lime 
begins to crack and crumble and the water to disappear add another 
<iuart or more, exercising care that the lime at no time gets too dry. 
Towards the end. considerable water would be required, but if added 
carefully and slowly, a perfectly smooth paste will be obtained provided 
of course, the lime is of good quality. 

'‘When the lime is slaked, add sufficient water to the paste to 
bring the whole up to 25 gallons; when the copper sulphate is entirely 
dissolved and the lime is cool, pour the lime milk and copper sulphate 
solution slowly together into a barrel holding 50 gallons. The milk 
-of lime should be thoroughly stirred before pouring. The method 
described ensures good mixing, but to complete this work, the barrel 
of liquid should receive ;> final stirring for at least three minutes, with 
a broad wooden paddle. 

“It is now necessary to determine whether the mixture is per- 
f< t—that is, if it will be safe to apply it to tender folhvre. To 
accomplish this, two simple tests may be used : First, insert the 
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of a penknife in the mixture, allowing it to remain fm* > 
one minute. If metallic copper forms on the blade o. in \i? St 

sulphur^ reme<heS f ° r milduWS are suJphi,1e of Potassium and 

Half an ounce of sulphide of potassium to a gallon of water is 
advantageously used as a spray for all the visible mildews. 

Sulphur dust is a certain remedy for powdery mildews and is 
£‘Ss reP £' ng , B ° r r iX lnixlu '- e for the treatment of tit’: 
finer the , r ° f su, P llur depends on its fineness, since the 

a"id nhkir, C m n C q,,ic c kly does the sulphur change into the 

srs S 5 

.till weather is besT Xr\n XiS«^ T iS!?lSr Jays shout'd 
elapse w.thout rain, otherwise another application of sulnhJr ia 
necessaiy. When the temperature rises above J10 F sulphur mav 
damage the plant tissues. ’’ UIpnur 

(ror Sprayers and Dusting Machines see pages 56 and 57.) 


Rusts. 


Nun (rous hurtful diseases come under this class manv of thon 

“3,; T te , rus ‘-^«* VIS 

.abbage radish e£ ^ ^ Cn “ ifer *’ such as the 

clisens!. 1l ',i ... n "!' ly takc . s plaro during the seedling stage, hence the 
i ‘ ,. n0 . J " P,i( among older plants. Diseased plants both 
odd a d cultivated, should be destroyed." Massee. ’ b ° U ' 

» ack n, Puccinia fjraininis, Pers —k «» woll b.m 
Of cereal and other grasses in nearly all parts of th!'world *£*?**** 
PTOPO’I,on of the rusts which attack cultivated plants arc spent 
i i ’"CC'/io/. Grasses. Such as maize and wheat; flowerin'’ 

p ant , such as the rose . . cNrysawhemum ; fruiting phn ’ ^ 

.!« plu,i, mpb.rrr; „ tVmry 
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kinds’o7 rusts Bunina ^ SUffer fC ® m the attack of various 

1 Burning every vestige of the affected croD is ihe 

tive'ag“7usts eV The all f y reinminS tho disease - Spraying is ineffec- 
attacks of other fnhff favourl "« conditions for a rust attack, as for 
tio,n and light I follows IgT at,nosphere * heat *»nd lack of vetitiln- 
of air and s^ligJt ^ ** 

(2) INSECTS. 

I.eIrIi' e iJ'B , „]te”o'23“?T9.?' ! f "“ h “ ft 5 ? 'f lhat eivm *r ««• 
Pu,,/r rom *hSh the foiSg is I ’ CSei,tC " InMil “"' 

i_ , “, Speaking generally, there are two classes of insects against which 
be Sm?.Z S ; "r «. MX. caterpillars, Slpp m 

•lestrov heZ™, , 3 '"“‘ft’ " hlch tot e ating the lea.es an, I I,,-,:. 

•*?.** " “* «™' a ^"«™> «■“ sZt^e'lS* 

an nscchcKlo wi ld, we apply to the insect itself, which acts hV 

Poison V r 7 S I,n and Which is accordingly called a ‘Contact 

feed ;,t in G ui a i C P0,S °“ S of course - act 0,1 011 insects, however tl.cv 
feed, but to kill large caterpillars, beetles, or grass-hoppers we re mi ire 

» 1* t» Z lf, 0 '”’"; '“** * « ’ R cjteaper md bXr 

c! pi\ to tlu plant a .stomach poison; in rare cases wo ns«- 

ZVr.rr f ° r bi V ng insecls ‘ as 0 ruJe ™lv If they are small” 
Ma.xwell-Lefroy considers lead chromate flu- most useful stomach 

rz *“~sr 

lea, acetate (or lead nitrate! and mixing the two solutions, when ->'o, 

t 7 df r r ate v 7 ^ ,,r T Pit ,twl :,s a docculcit vellow mas.: 

■ * beat *“ ‘ uv Hie paste and use that.” The -trerurths 

used are 1J lbs. paste to 30 or 60 gallons of water i.e. 7 to t o, 
to a kerosene tinful „f water. As contact poisons Maxwell I. f, „• 
recommends rosin compound and crude oil em,.ls, 0 n "ffos n 

**'?* 1 7 ? r —»*««« ^ 

h p 7 , } ^ at01 * firing the boiling cold water is nddorf 

til Hie liquid becomes clear and thin like clear coffee. It amount* to 

about 3 gallons. Four pints of this solution made up V 1 
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r 1S tlie usual strength. Crude oil emulsion is an emulsion 
of 20 per cent soft (fish oil) soap with 80 per cent of crude mineral 
oil (containing kerosene). Two-thirds of a pint of it in 4 gallons 
of water is the usual strength. 

For soil caterpillars and white ants Maxwell-Lefroy recommends 
mixing phenyl, sanitary fluid or crude creosote with earth at 1 in 20 
oy volume and applying this mixture to the surface of the soil. It 
is best to remove a little soil near the plants and put in this medi¬ 
cated soil. For surface caterpillars, those caterpillars which live in 
the soil and come out at night to cut down young plants, a bait made 
oi bran, sugar and white arsenic or lead chromate is the best remedy. 
Ibis is made by dissolving a chitlack of white arsenic and two chittacks 
of crude sugar (gur or jaggery) in two seers of water and mixing 
thoroughly with 21 seers of choka (bran, not chopped straw). Put 
this down in small handfuls. 

The only case where lead chromate cannot he applied is on well 
formed cabbages or lettuce which will soon be cut. Then it is 
desiiable to use naphthalin emulsion which evaporates in 24 hours. 
Ti is is made by dissolving 6 oz. of concentrated size (Sirish) in V 
gtiHon of hot water, and adding 1 lb. soft soap. Then as much 
naphthalin as it will take up is dissolved in 2 gallons of kerosene. 
At ordinary temperatures this is about 2 lbs. 12 oz. .Add the naph¬ 
tha! m solution to the hot size soap solution, add } gallon water, and 
( burn with a syringe or sprayer. 

Other Remedies, — (a) A most useful remedy for oil kinds of 
sucking insects is fish-oil-resin soap. This is a semi-solid substance 
cosily soluble in water. It is usually employed in the proportion of 
* o1 tlle soa P four gallons of water. It is obtainable/ from the 
Government Soap Factory Calicut, Malabar, and from Messrs. 
Dhnrainsi Morarji & Co., Ambarnnth, near Kalyan, Bombay 
Presidency. 

(b) Lime-sulphur wash is specially valuable against mites. It 
is made thus :—Take 6 lbs. flowers of sulphur and make it into a 
thin paste with half a gallon of water. In a zinc or iron vessel (not 
a topper vessel) put 8 lbs. unslaked lime. Add very cautiously half 
n gadon of water, and allow to boil. When it begins to boil, add 
the sulphur paste. Add two more gallons of water. Boil on a low 
sl,rrin 8 with a stick to prevent frothing and spurting. Continue 
1,11 3 coffee coloured liquid results. This may take an hour. There 
will be a small sediment. Strain through sacking, and store in closed 
iron drums. IThis is stock solution and must be diluted before use 
vith 90 gallons of water. 

fc) u Cyanogas n Calcium cyanide is a proprietary product of the 
American (.yanamide C ., and can be got in tins as dust or granules 
i rum Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co.. Bombay. It rapidly gives off 
prussic-acid gas in contact with air, and must be used with caution. 
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aluable for fumigating closed spaces ; for the destruction of 
burrowing animals such as rats, crabs, and white ants ; for the open- 
air dusting of plants suffering from aphides; and as a poisonous 
barrier against army worms and locusts. 

Ants, these are perhaps the most formidable of all pests that 
the Indian gardener has to contend against. They are remarkably 
und of nearly all kinds of small seed, and will often clear off every 
grain of it from an extensive sowing within a very short time after 
i. has been made. Lettuce-seed they are especiallv fond of, which 
when sown in the open ground, it is very difficult to save from their 
depredations. With regard to flower-seeds, when very choice or 
when there is but a small supply, the only safe plan is' to make the 
sowing in a seed-gumlah, supported on an empty llower-pot, stand¬ 
ing in a pan of water. In flower-pots, moreover, potted with am 
loose kind of material, such as employed for orchids thev are very 
destructive, establishing themselves by hundreds laying their eggs, 
und breeding their young. They cannot be allowed to remain with 
safety to the plant, nor can they be easily removed, without more or 
less injuring it at the same time. A saucer of sweet .oil is an 
irresistible bait to them, into which they will rush and destroy them¬ 
selves. 


lT P° n ,he means of destroying ants. Captain Weston makes the 
following remarks : “The usual way of getting rid of the red ant 
is, I believe, by powdered turmeric or Imldce. I, however, found 
a plan my malec had last year more successful. -When the seeds 
were sown, a coconut, with the kernel in it, was cut in halves and 
Jaid near the seeds ; the ants flocked to it, and when it was full of 
them it was immersed in hot water. The nuts were watched during 
the day, and in three days no more made their appearance. A fe\\ 
days after they made their appearance again, when they were 
treated in the same way, and again similarly disposed of. My plan, 
when I find a nest of red ants in the road, or anv part of the com¬ 
pound, is to bund the spot round with clay and pour in boiling 
water, and I have found it efficient in the destruction of the red 
ants.”* 


I\ hitr-Ants Those pests have a wide reputation for mischief. 
V has been asserted by competent authorities that they rurc!> f 
ever, attack living plants or trees ; that in every case where ‘they 
have been discovered attacking the roots, the trees have invariably 
died first, and that as a rule their attacks are confined to posts and 
stakes, hut experience is against this statement. 

It is probable, however, that it is on!/ in dry, sandy soils !bnt 
these termites attack living plants. Wherever found, their nests must- 
be destroyed, and the queen white-ant killed. White-ant extennin.do'-s 
are now sold consisting of apparatus for producing and blowme 


* “Journal of the Agri.-Hort. Society” Vol. X 
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These are effective. 


urines of sulphur and arsenic into their nests. 

Cyanogfis” is a valuable remedy. 

Grubs—These are for the most part the larva of beetles The 

r ni,t ls a,most entirel y confined to the roots ofpoUed 

th e plants e to n nerhh y Th RartS ’ and thus ultimately causing 

polish. They are generally introduced in the cow- 


: in „ ? ! ■ ! lem ,s t0 examine the manure carefully before 

’n Souti P T C r ng n° Ut , WhateVer grubs are foi,nd > and destroying them 
n South India the large, bloated grub of the cockchafer ,s a no 

on> dit S v m d P T , Da 1 ae lhe ' h y s * ason it remains h i state o 

matter y H nC r'\ T* SOi,S M are la ^ly composed of 
, caps of leaf mould, cattle manure, and prepared 

nrc usually full of them. In flower-beds, a complete change 

^ Z s°W m ° f °n f ° 0t is ° ltcn With thfl iS 

root* of S «M»‘ C ? S ?° n , the m,b becom( s active, and consumes the 
o U of soft-wooded plants voraciously, the flowering plants specially 

w ' r ' d *zl g t;"7 verb “"- As,c ''- r '"'« 

genera o( Con osim" t ,"'TT De,phim,m . ^cris and various 
r, linen, .v>'i f l8C ‘ ' be best remet, y ls a resubstitution of fresh 
useful The , 0c< ? sicfflal top-dressings of gas lime are 

• , , PP-ication of # creosoted soil is beneficial. Where in 

p,te of all precautions, grt.bs are found in a flower-bed « er tie 
plants have grown to, say, six inches or a foot in height, the best 

an.’n 1 °.h anSP ! aT, i tt * 1>,an,s to *»'*> kep P them in'light Shade 
‘ mew the soil of the bed. The plants can be back again if the 
re-transplanting is carefully done. “Cyanogas” may be mixedwdh 
soil for killing such grubs. w,th 


(3) BIRDS. 


Groms.—These, when the fit takes them, are perhaps the most 
..nnida de of nil enemies to young plants in pots. !Ms ahnost certain 
croU fr freshly-potted bulbous-plants exposed in any place which 

„ 1( . v : . f ° r ’ r Pn ,f tl,Cy ' ,0 not puU lhe bu,bs 0,,t immediately 

- C „ , mVv t0 peck ‘hem to pieces as soon as they 

'.It stre,yed h'y them! ^ PapCr labels nevPr escapc being 

-P, rb< "- "re only two ways of protecting plants from their attacks 
r ' »« *boot o.ne occasionally, and hang it up for a day 

Z\‘‘" ho spat from ' vbpn<p ;t desired to scare them. The other 
1 iclhod is to protect the plants with u net. 

.Spui/oms .-t here are few kinds of vermin more destructive. For 
air uals they have nn especial fondness, and in a very short time 
! f " . 1 11 '° nT, !- r >ccdlings from almost any inutnber of not< 

Of a sow me of beet, not a particle will escape them as soon as the 
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seedlings rise above ground, and upon a crop of peas they feed 
ravenously. 

.Nets, when they can be obtained, are the omly efficient means of 
sheltering plants from the mischief they do them. 

Parrots .—The little green parrot is a most destructive bird to 
ripening fruit, unless nets be thrown over the tree to keep it off. 


(4) OTHER ANIMALS. 


Filling Foxes.-—' These commit their depredations on ripening 
fruit by night. A net is the only safeguard against them. 

Eats .—No piece of ground where rats have established them¬ 
selves can be of any use for cultivation until they have been extirpated. 
They can be got rid of by making pellets, about the size of a marble, 
with flour and water mixed with a little powdered arsenic. These, 
placed at the entrance of the freshly made holes in the evening, have 
disappeared in the morning and the rats with them. Poisoning, 
however, is unsatisfactory, since no one desires dead rats lying about, 
and one is never certain whether the rat has died from plague or* 
not. Traps arc best and of these the spring trap that hits its victim 
on the neck and holds it, is the most efficient. 

Captain Weston states that blowing the fumes of sulphur into 
their holes by means of a common bellows is an effectual method 
of destroying them.* 

Squirrels ; Baboons .—These animals are sometimes very destructive 
to fruit, and must be scared off. 

Rabbits. — These, where thev abound, are very destructive, and 
there is no protection! from them but a fence of wire-netting. 

Jackals. — These do .no very great harm in a garden beyond 
occasionally scratching up a hole to the injury of any plant that 
may he in the way. For those, however, who consider them a 
nuisance they would gladly get rid of, the following extract is 
given :— 

“Onr host told us that about two years ago he got some nux vomica 
and other poisons, mixed them with tallow and enclosed small lumps 
of this mixture in pieces of the esntrails of sheep, which he dragged 
about his yard in the evening, afnd then hung upon a bush, afterw ards 
dropping pieces containing poison along the track. The first morning 
alter he had done this, fifteen jackals were found dead about the 
premises. ’*t 

Porcupines. —In parts of India where these animals abount they 
sire exceedingly injurious to gardens. The usual method adopted for 
their destruction is to dig pits to entrap them. 

Goats .—All kinds of animals, it is needless to observe, 'should 
be excluded as much as possible from a garden, but few more 

k w Jouw • Jri.-Hort. Society.** Vol. fX, p. 

* Ellis’s “Madagascar,” p. 222. 
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scrupulously than goats, for they are about the most pernicious. 
They are especially fond of Rose-trees, giving them the preference to 
all others. 

(5) THIEVES. 

It is well, if possible, to exclude all servants but the mfilees from 
the garden, as they are much given to pilfer the best of the fruits- 
and vegetables. But it is principally in Calcutta and its vicinity that 
the theft of ornamental plants is much to be feared, and there it 
is of continual occurrence. When a theft of this kind takes place, it 
may be laid down for certain that it is either the act of the rn ale'-c 
himself, or done with his concurrence. For many of the thefts, 
however, of valuable plants the actual thieves are not so much to blame 
as those who purchase from them. 

A thorny hedge or barbed wire fence will assist to keep out 
thieves. It is an excellent idea also, if a visit of fruit thieves 
is expected, to leave several strands of barbed wire lying loosely about 
ah over the spot which they will visit. This must he done personally, 
after dark. 




SPRAYERS, 


The following are types of sprayers :_ 

1. The syringe, with a spraying nozzle 
Plants and small trees. 


useful for individual 


2. The bucket sprayer, worked in a bucket or kerosene tin; useful 
for all purposes in a small garden. 

The knapsack sprayer, with a pump, fixed to a metal reservoir 
carried on the operator’s back and worked by one hand, the other 
HomI directing the .pray; excellent for larger areas ; can spray two 
acres of field crop a day and reach the top of trees 15 feet high. 


4. The automatic sprayer, with a means for compressing air 
Inside it, allowing Loth hands to be free when working; the light 
pumps are invaluable when trees have to be climbed ; carried on the 
back or shoulder. 


.. .-V.iwj 0 sprayer ’ on 'wheels, with a powerful pump : a sort 

1 e en " ine ’ useful for large areas aind large trees. 

The Bordeaux noz/lc is best for all work. 

Sprayers must be treated as follows:— 


i. Use them at regular intervals, even if onl> to spray water 
as this keeps them in good condition. 

‘i. After praying, always clean out the machine, and pump dear 
.vater through. 
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3. Leave plain water i;n barrels or wooden reservoirs to prevent 

shrinking unci cracking, or sink the barrels in a pond or 
tank. 

4. Do not let rubber hose be bent at a sharpangle. 

5. Always strain all water or insecticide as it is poured into the 

machine. 

6. Kerosene attacks rubber, so wash it well out of the hose* 


DUSTING MACHINES. 

The use of sulphur dust has brought on to the market a variety 
of machines for applying that dust in a line cloud. The two main 
types are (1) the bellows type, (2) the fan type. In the first type 
the sulphur dust is blown out of the container by a bellows and 
in the second a centrifugal fan worked by a crank. The dust in both 
cases is directed by a flat nozzle at the end of a long pipe. The first 
type is the Torpille Knapsack Powder Sprayers and the second type, 
the Peerless Dust Gun, manufactured by the Peerless Dust Gun 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. Power machines for large 
scale work are also available. Dusting machines have a very 
great advantage over sprayers, in the fact that no water comes into 
contact with their working parts, and hence rust and corrosion 
are avoided. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AND TRANS - 

PRUNN ING—CONVEYANCE. 

SEEDS. 

vegetative mea^lnc™as^uttin^ T° \ (1) by scod ’ (2 > b Y 

by seed differs essentially fn’ T. S « Pafts - Propagation 
is a case containing " emb rL San?®*^ Th * secd 

of the union of male ami7™1 ? n * ryo plant is the res ult 

is Thp nimf ? ^male germ cells, just as an embryo animal 

of heal and cold Vhen^om l 3 ! 6 ; "T ^ 14 Suffer froin extremes 

i; 

: 2 s®a*H * p 't 

r i ~ • llov> me in "uence of a mixed parentage bv tho 

«. 

several years, without the introduction of fresh fTe g„ cod ^ 

ecoJSafTvrr^^ S,^’ “ d U 1 

First one must select th» , i T r d for nox< season’s sowing. 

ftst 

t 0 ,. n i 'ri , h . i 1 ,Mn . a <am P covering to the fruit and cause it 
lo lot. They should he omitted in wet weather 

•-.“VS tm-S—'5 If T - 7“—. 

as sras r^jrSr““ 

tlirv open win n II, ” 1 P d on popPr ,n ,Ile sun until 

j winn Titt si in s are removed bv hnnH wm, r / 

that open eMdosivtdv it 4 . y rianfJ * w,in f,r V fruits 

-• is well to ictain them inside the muslin 



bags till they open so that the seeds are not ejected to a distance and 
lost. The seeds of dry fruits should then he thoroughly dried by 
exposing them to the sun for three successive days, storing them in 
air-tight tins in the intervening nights. After the final drying the seeds 
should be put in a dry air-tight tin along with a ball of naphthalan, 
and the lid soldered or waxed on. The tin is then labelled and set 
aside for next season. It is desirable not to mix seeds of different 
colours of an ornamental plant. One may desire to arrange a parti 
eular colour scheme, and this is impossible if the colours are mixed 
in the seed collection. Glass bottles if perfectly dry and with the 
corks sealed in are as gooil as tins. 

Pulpy fruits should be gathered when showing signs of over- 
ripeness and allowed to . rot. When the pulp is rotten, squeeze and 
wash it away from the seeds and dry the seeds on blotting paper in 
the shade for three days, and in the sun for three more days. The 
seeds are then stored as above described. 

If seeds are kept merely in envelopes or matchboxes, or some 
such receptacles, they are liable to the attacks of insects and the effects 
of damp. 

Where the seed of culinary vegetables is easily obtainable from 
Europe or America, it is not advantageous to save any from the 
garden, except it be of peas, beans, onions, mustard and cress, and 
in Lower Bengal artichokes and cauliflowers, which in that locality, 
when raised from imported seed, are rarely productive, as the produce 
of what is termed acclimated seed is unquestionably very inferior to 
that of imported. Onion-seed seems to retain its vitality a much 
shorter time than any other vegetable seed ; hence imported seed 
sometimes germinates very scantily, and frequently not at all. In 
Upper India, likewise, whither the conveyance of heavy seeds like 
those of peas and beans involves a considerable expense, an abundant 
supply of the seed of these vegetables may be saved from the garden 
each year in succession, without the proudee raised from it 1> ing 
found much, if at all, degenerate. Care, however, must be taken that 
the finest seed be saved, and not that merely which is left, after the 
best has been gathered for table use. When a person is dependent 
entirely upon his own garden for his pea-seeds, he should make 
sowings, the produce of which is to be reserved exclusively for 
seed. 

In India certain foreign ornamental plants, such as antirrhinums 
and certain economic plants, such as potatoes, fail to sel seed or set 
/bnly a little. Seeds of these plants must be imported yearly. 

A* good sample of seeds should — 

(1) be true to nanio ; 

^2) contain no dirt or rubbish ; 

O') contain no dead seeds (i.e.. have a high germination per 
centagc \ 
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quickly (i.e., have a high gemination energy) 
The death of seeds, or rather of the embryos in seeds, may be due 
to one or more of the following causes :_ 

(1) Collection of seed when immature. 

(2) Damage to seed in extracting it. 

(3) Insect attack. 

(4) Damp. 

(5) Old age (if seed kept too long). 

It is of gieat importance that, before being gathered, seed be 
fully developed and perfectly mature. When this is attended to, 
the preservation of its vitality, under the most trying circumstances 
is quite astonishing. An instance whereof may be seen in the 

lengtn of time that it will remain unharmed even in sea-water, as 
stated by Charles Darwin ; “Until I tried, with Mr. Berkeley’s 
aid, a few experiments, it was not even known how far seeds could 
resist the injurious effects of sea-water. To my surprise I found 
that out of eighty-seven kinds sixtv-four germinated after an immer¬ 
sion of twenty-eight days ; and a few survived immersion of a 
hundred and thirty-seven days.”* Firminger says “Of the intense 
degree of heat they have the power of withstanding I once, too, had 
a notable proof. A small tin-box of seeds of annuals was sent me 
from England. On opening it, T found that the head of the solder¬ 
ing-iron had scorched to a dark-brown colour several of the paper 
packets in which the seed.' were put; whence I concluded that the 
seeds must of necessity have been destroyed ; on trial, however, I 
found them not in the least injured, as they germinated freely. An 
instance, again, of their capability of remaining long without taking 
harm, alternately in a dry and wet condition may he witnessed in 
what takes place every year in most gardens in this country. The 
seeds of several of the European annuals, such, as larkspur, 
mignonette, phlox, petunia, sweet-pea, etc., will fall when ripe 
he for some two or three months exposed to the influence of a 
breaking sun, and then for the three or four months of the rains 
which follow remain embedded in the swampy soil ; and yet after¬ 
wards on the arrival of the cold season, germinate and spring up 
vigorously.” 

Fb * seeds of different plants difTcr very much in the length of 
time for which they may be kept. All our annuals will keep a year 
o' real crops keep from tw’o to five years, hut mango and citrus seeds 
keep only a month or at most six weeks. The longest time for which 
seen has been proved to keep its vitalily is 105 years. These seeds 
wore of Woven linearis end were tested in Australia by Ewart from 
museum specimens. There are, of course, tales of seeds having 
survived longer than this, but there is no scientific evidence for such 
statements. 


* Origi*. of species, 
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is a most effective means of keeping insects from 
attacking seeds. One-fourtli of a naphtlialin hull in a cigarette tinfii) 
of seeds will kill all existing insects and prevent further attack. 

Certain seeds, especially some belonging to the classes 
JLeguminosse (pod-bearing plants) and Malvaceae (cotton class) have 
extremely hard-coated seeds. Of these babul (Acacia arabica) is a 
striking example. Fully ripe seeds of babul, if sown in the ordinary 
>vay, give a germination of 4 to 10 per cent. If soaked in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid for six hours, a germiation of 70 to 90 per 
cent is secured, and a similar result is obtained by rubbing the seed 
in a mortal* with sharp gravel. Big hard seeds which are not so 
thick skinned as the babul should be soaked in hot water of a 
temperature easily tolerated by the finger, and left there for twelve 
hours. The water cools and need not be re-heated. Small seed 
not hard-coated need not he soaked. It has been found by actual 
experiment in India that seeds of mug (Phaseolus retdiatus) and 
naid ( Phaseolus radiatus var. mnngo) when newly harvested contain 
large percentages of “hard” seeds, which do not germinate. After 
keeping such seed for one year, however, the “hardness” disappears 
of itself and nearly all the seeds germinate. The reason for this 
improvement on keeping is not yet discovered. 

Sutton’s Seeds are largely imported into India where they 
deservedly bear an excellent reputation. 

With each consignment will be found the following printed 
note :— 

“In accordance with our established rule these seeds before 
pocketing have been proved by repeated tests to he of the highest 
germination. They have, moreover, been specially prepared for 
exportation by an improved process of our own, which will ensure 
their perfect condition for many months if the tin is unopened).* 
Failure can only occur from exposure to the atmosphere before 
sowing time, unsuitable condition of soil, or ravages of insects. 

We strongly recommend that tbe following hints be borne in 
mind :— 

Open the tin when the atmosphere is clear and dry. 

Seeds required for immediate sowing should he pul into the 
ground without unnecessary exposure to the atmosphere 
beforehand. 

It is found to be no longer necessary for peas and beans packed 
by our system to be soaked before sowing, but if the 
soil is not sufficiently moist, regular watering must be 
practised. 

« Seeds not at once to be sown can be best preserved by putting 
them into bottles tightly corked. It is of course essential 
that the inside of each bottle he free from damp.” 

Seed somtirnes proves valueless from having been consigned to 
this country at the wrong season. No seed should arrive here long 
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■ is the right time for sowing it ; otherwise, though perfectly 

‘ . f d ° n 1 S aiuva] ' tllu nsk of its becoming bad before (bein" i r .u 
in the ground is very great. In Bengal this is esDeeiallv it, 8 P 1 
and seed intended to be sown at tlu> , 1 ddy casci > 

season, that arrives a month or Li *T mmencem ™* the erfd 

good, will, if opened and left exposed to th* PL ’ rfeCtly sound an(i 
atmosphere, be all but sure to f a H actlotl of the humid 

Seeds, however, that in reality’ are norf,.,.n„ „„ , , 

are often pronounced to be bad for nn P .. C \ ° ood wben sown 

First, from having been sown too so n 0r ^ ° thel ' ° f tw ° = 

germinated at the time thev \mr» ln tlle season they have not 

Kcmcpliila, i.S, „ Tor "?» " ““ —*~ 

“ - *. «» the coId. S M«« r 

earlier, will lie dormant n, sct ln » anid if sown 

serf, that iV^o^vn 'it! * S °", " ,h0 ffeiees. G-lery- 

the vegetable) Zl 1 hTt,*“ " '‘°? ,d be f " ^‘Ivating 
more than a month in th< i ' a f fer having been 

seed, reserved tM the ! * ’ W ' lcrca8 P ° rtions " f the same 

plentifully in about twelve^days. 38011 8 ° W “ the "’ wiU come »P 

been S l' l T / from (1 its°IavinB tl sh ° Pe " ** ° fte " judged to havt ‘ 

sowing, soon after t ™ T 1° gro ' vlh ; " h(ereas the whole 
In some localities where rmfnni ’"h destroyed by vermin, 

small seed of any of (11,1 :,b ° Und ’ if ,e «»‘e-seed or the 

a grain wilt escape bef^ Sde ^y* "ithT '7 h °T SCar ° ely 
insects. The seedlings r.f enn, \ # * * thesc destructive 4 

rrr, *- bp *—>"> llZZZTSZ ft. 

observ d that the seeds have germinated. 1 1?i 

The following methods of testing the ace of c„„,u- 

v-f r .,.y „ y ,L 

d W,U . l,P found l,seful <" ‘he cases noted : “When vou wan. 

;rTt from ,be s,w * ini<i . a“ w n 

.. n * h.irc, it is more than one year old If the teeths entpi 

iS T W Seed - New carrot see !?££ " " 

and le"s fragrint N ^’ 1<>SCS this > «" d is of a «had, pale brown! 
it ,»sc~ if *,* pai snip-seed has a shade of green, which 

thnn ° ne year old. Onion-seed is more diffi -u! 
most other seeds. Bui if you take a single seed at •» 

■ • in * n . f < % «refully bite it, you will find that old seed has a tough <h-v 
,’ Wl 1 u VGvy white and harsh kernel, while new seed has n 
j 11 *, ej. moist skin, and the kernel possesses a greater degree ^ 
»ois me, and is somewhat oily. The seed may he rut with a n 
,' ni e instead of bittern. Onion-seed that has no vitality -t n 
has no kernel, or one perfectly dry. Test this by pressW the* 
n Plece of vhltr writing paper. If it leaves no moisture on the 
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is of no llse » and has been tampered with, or has lost its 
Vitality by age. New’ cabbage and broccoli-seed possesses a pale 
green shade in the kernel when pressed out or cut, and a tinge of 
green in the brown skim also. But old seed loses this in proportion 
o ns age, becoming of a dull, dark brown. Cabbage, broccoli kales, 
e c., will retain their vitality longer than any other seeds, and will 
go well when three years old, or even six years, if well kept. Beet- 
seed has a faint tinge of pale green if new, but is a dull brown if 
old, and its vitality is very doubtful if old. New celerv-seed has a 
amt tinge of green, and is very aromatic, but it loses the green and 
becomes less fragrant if more than a year old, and is doubtful ” 

SEED-SOWING 

The best method of sowing will, to some extent, depend upon the 
kind of seed to be sown. Directions for the sowing of seeds 
of flowering annuals and culinary vegetables will be given in the 
sections dealing with these plants. In the meanwhile, the following 
suggestions in a general way may, perhaps, be found useful. 

When pots or seed-pans are used, about the best soil for sowing 
seeds in, and the one most generally available in this country/ .is 
one-part leaf-mould, one-part common gardem-earth, and an eight-part 
sand or very fine gravel, well mixed. A light soil for covering the 
seeds with may be made of equal parts of coarsely-pounded charcoal 
and leaf-mould. If the seeds remain long before they germinate, the 
charcoal will have the tendency to keep the soil from becoming green 
and sour, as it so often does from continued watering. 

The depth at which a seed should be sown is rpughly as great 
as ils own diameter. The bigger the seed, the deeper should it he 
sown. For small seeds, therefore, it is better to sprinkle them on 
the surface of the seed, pan and then sift the pounded charcoal and 
leaf-mould over them. There are exceptional cases, however where 
seeds can germinate far beyond the depth just mentioned. Ordinary 
maize, for example, germinates if buried up to 2S inches deep mid 
forces its way to the light. The Navajo Indians, however, possess 
i peculiarly drought-resisting variety of maize which not 011 K 
gei ruinates but also forces its way to the surface when sown at a depth 
of six inches.* 

It is laid down as a rule liy some of the best grndeners in this 
country, as well as elsewhere, that seeds should alway s he sown in 
what is called a “dry bed.” Mr. R. Scott at the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens used, during the hot months, to lav up under a shed, and 
sheltered from wet, a store of dry earth, that he might have it as lie 
said, in a perfectly dry state on all occasions for his sowings. Mr. J. 
Newman of the Botanical Gardens at the Mauritius says : 

'‘I find thnl all seeds, particularly Hi se that have come a bmu 
tr> Rmvn in but not we t earth, and not wale a d 

* ‘’Journal of Heredity/’ Vol. V, No. 6, p. 258. 
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days after sowing. In wet weather it is advisable to have 
matting to cover the seed-beds until the plants have appeared above 
ground, when they may . be watered as usual. By this simple pre¬ 
caution, even many old seeds will vegetate ; whereas seeds sown in wet 
earth, or watered immediately, frequently rot, by having so much 
water at first. I have tried seeds from the same packet in a dry place 
and a wet one at the same time, and it requires only one trial to prove 
the superiority of the former”* 

Firminger remarks “This certainly does not accord with what 
ha.; been my own experience ; nor in the North-Western Prvoino.es 
would it be altogether practicable, on account of the dryness of the 
climate, and of the light surface-soil, with the seeds in it, being 
liable to be blown away by the wind. The practice, which I have 
found uniformly attended with success, has always been except when 
moist enough not to need it, to drench the soil immediately previous 
to the sowing. 

“I should certainly hesitate, however, in recommending this 
practice had I not the sanction of those whose opinions on such a 
matter ought to have far greater weight than my own. Mr. R. Ross 
formerly head gardener of the Botanical Gardens, says in his direc¬ 
tions for the sowing of seeds : ‘When sown, give a little water, with 
the fine rose of a watering pot : afterwards keep damp, but not 
wet.'f And Mr. M’Meekin, formerly head gardener of the Agri-Horti- 
culturul Society, speaks of his success in raising annuals from actually 
flooding the ground Svhen the seeds were sown,’ a treatment which 
Mr. John Scott strongly condemns as opposed to theory and practice. + 
And lastly Mr. John M’Elroy directs even for the humid climate of 
England : ‘before you sow the seed, let the soil he well soaked with 
water.’It appears to me that if proper attention lie given to drain¬ 
age, the only eiTecl of the soil being in moist condition when the 
sowing is made, is to soften the hard Integument of the seed and 
thus enable it to germinate the more speedily. Unless the soil be 
drenched to excess, .so as to be kept in a sodden state, it will be found, 
except perhaps during the rains, to dry up far too soon for the seed to 
rot through wet.” 

Seeds need warmth to assist their germination and should not 
be denied the heat and light of the sun. This, however, should not 
come from one side of the seedlings lean over towards that side and 
become long and leggy. A light roof of split bamboo is a first-class 
protection, giving a certain amount of shade and no side light. If 




' “Transactions of the Agri-ITort. Society.” Vol. If, p. 76. 
t “Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,” Voi. V, p. 1. 
t “Journal of the Agri-Hurt. Society,” Vol. I, New Series 
; “Gardener’:, Magazine” conducted by Shirley Hibberd' 
p. 296. 


p. 192. 
tor 1866, 
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ings do not get plenty of light, they grow up into weak 
stemmed plants that soon topple over and die. The watering of 
heds and pots in which seeds arc sown needs special care. Where 
the seeds are Very small, the best way is to stand the pot in a dish 
of water and let the water rise up in the soil by capillarity. An 
alternative method is to protect the surface of the pot with fine-leaved 
twigs, which will break the force of the descending water-drops. 
The watering-can should have a fine “rose” and be held high in 
the air. 


POTS AND POT-CULTURE. 

For the cultivation of some of the choicer kinds of plants, as 
well as for seed-sowing, pots are absolutely necessary. As utensils 
<>f earthenware, similar to that of which flower-pots are made, are 
3n universal use in India, potters are always to be met with. Hence 
pots may, nearly everywhere, be easily obtained to order, at a very 
reasonable rate. The pots, however, vary much in different localities 
as regards the goodness and durability of the material of which they 
are made. Some soon break to pieces by any little force applied to 
them, or crumble away by exposure to weather ; while others have 
n ring like that of a bell, and last uninjured for a great length of 
time. Much depends, probably, upon the quantity of salt existing in 
Hie earth of which they are made. It is advisable to have a largo 
•stock in hand of all sizes. These should not be allowed to lie ,out, 
neglected and exposed to the weather but should be stored neatly 
away, somewhere under cover, ready for use when wanted. Ainy 
old pots, likewise, when out of use, should he immediately well 
washed and put away. Uncleansed, dirty pots are condemned by all 
good gardeners. 

For the sowing of seeds, broad and shallow pots are obviously 
i ‘the best adapted. In the bazars wide, round pans, somewhat of a 
pie-disli form, may commonly be met with at a very cheap price, 
excellently adapted for the purpose. They must, before being used, 
have a small hole broken through the bottom for drainage. Pans of 
this description without the hole are also of the greatest use to hold 
water for pots with aquatic plants to stand in. ^ 

SEASON FOR POTTING 

With regard to the season most suited for potting, the following 
very important directions are given by Sir J. Paxton *— 

“There ought In be no such thing as a fixer period for universal 
potting. Each specimen ought to be treated according 4o its individual 
wants. No specimen should be re-potted till it begins, or is about to 
| begin, growing. * 

“Potting is too frequently determined bv date of month instead 
of by progress of the season and state of vegetation. 

‘Tt is an infallible maxim that plants should not be re-potted till 
\ scme^e n la r g ci nent or development of their organs is apparent, 

* "Magazine of Botany,” Vol. X, p. 48. 
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^5%arly potting is injurious to plants. Water is liberally supplied 
when they are wholly unprepared for its absorption. Thousands of 
tender plants are annually thus destroyed. If the potting be deferred 
UlL vegetation lias commenced, plants will imbibe and evaporate the 
water applied with all requisite facility. They will receive no check 
if the potting be skilfully executed. 

“By potting at proper fjeriod, the appearance of the plant wilL 
indicate the nature and extent of its subsequent growth and the size 
01 the pot required. * 

“Ordinary plants producing numberless fibrous roots which are 
rather benefited by nearness to the outside of the pot, should be often 
and very gradually shitted. 

“The only circumstance which can justify re-potting is a decided 
indication of growth. Woody and herbaceous species must, like 
the Orchidacesc, never be potted till they show signs of advancement 
“A few exceptions may be made in the case of tuberous-rooted or 
bulbous perennials, which may he potted immediately before the 
period at which they usually form roots, as it is necessary to take¬ 
away the dry soil in which they have been preserved, and to sunnlv 
them with fresh till they can be watered freclv/’v 11 y 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable accuracy of the above re¬ 
marks, it so happens that in India there are special seasons suitable 
for removing most kinds of plants. As a general rule for guidance, 
it may be observed, that plants that are natives of a cold climate* 
and that are in the full vigour of their growth during the cold season 
in this country, should he re-potted at the commencement of the cold 
season some lime in November ; and that plants that are natives 
of India or of a similar hot climate are best re-potted either in 
lebruary, at the commencement of the hot season, or about the end 
of June, at the commencement of the rains. 

The necessity of re-potting a plant, if the pot that it j s i n In* 
not unmanageably large, may be easily determined 'by turning the 
ball of earth entire out of the pot, and examining the roots This 
is done by passing the base of the stem through the middle Angers 
of the right hand, and then turning the pot upside down, and knock¬ 
ing the rim of it gently upon the top of a wall, or upon the edge 
oi a table, fill it can lie lifted clean off by the Jeft ha|nd. “It is a 
standing principle,’ says Sir J. Paxton, ‘‘with experienced culturists 
th:d no specimen should be allowed a larger pot till the one in which 
d «s growing is filled with fibrous roots; arid that subsequent 
shifting he trifling and oft-repeated, in preference to only onr 
two abrupt transitions annually. This is one of the 

in the right management of flowers— the sine 
or even common success in cultivation.*’ t 

“if the soil,” he further says, “be closely, compressed into 
hard mass, it must be shaken from the roots. For this put the 
o' the ball on the ground, and strike gently all round with the 
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hand. All plants that are thus treed from earth, ought not to be 
planted in large pots.* 1 

OPERATION OF POTTING. 


When plants are merely to be removed from one pot into another, 
i) the operation be at all carefully performedj they will sutler scarcely 
the slightest check in consequence. But if plants be dug up from 
the border to be potted, they require some little attention to be paid 
to them afterwards, on account of the injury almost of necessity 
done to their roots. The best plan is to put them, as soon as potted, 
in a dark room or godown during the day, and bring them out into th- 
open air at night. By this mode of treatment they will mostly recover 
themselves in two or three days. 

Plants, again, that are purchased of native nurserymen or dealers, 
are nearly always delivered with their roots kneaded up in a ball 
of dense, clayey kind of earth. If the plants be potted in this 
condition, just as received, it will probably be many months before 
the roots will be able to overcome such impediment to their free 
growth. One way of removing this dense clayey ball, without in the 
least injuring the root, is to immerse it in a vessel of water. In about 
an hour s time it will dissolve and loosen away, and upon the plant 
being shaken, leave the roots quite free and clean. The plant should 
then, without a moment's delay, be potted—care being taken to press 
the soil close round the roots, and then to supply a copious watering, 
The plant should be removed to a dark room, to he kept there during 
the day, and put out at night, till found that it can bear the light 
without flagging. 

In preparing a pot to receive a plant, the first thing to do is to 
put in it broken pieces of potsherd, charcoal, or old mortar or con- 
orete—the last for preference—to the height of fully an inch nrnl-a 
half for the purpose of drainage. Care must be taken that what is 
placed immediately above the hole be a crooked piece of potsherd, 
and not a flat piece of tile, such as m&lees often lay on, thus effec¬ 
tually closing the hole, and impending drainage. Above the layer 
of broken potsherds or charcoal spread a small quantity of dry moss 
(if to be had), cocoa,nut fibre, dead leaves or any similar material, 
to prevent the soil that is to be put in from immediately falling info 
and clogging up the drainage below. For the information of tin sc 
who do not understand the operation of potting, the. following direc¬ 
tions are given :—Having got your pot ready with the material for 
drainage, and having the soil handy, take the pot containing the 
plant to be re-potted, and upset it on to you; i ight hand palm passing 
the stem of the plant through the second and middle fingers ; then 
’ ‘ nllv knock the rim of the pot against any hard .substance until ihc 
l “dl of earth containing the roots vests loosely on your nalm. T v 
r,t move the pot with your left hand. If the soil round the roots h 
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stand it in a basin of 


cold water if in the 


summer, and in tepid water if in winter, until the roots are quite 
free from the earth. Then, having filled in sufficient fresh soil into 
the new pot so as to allow the roots to rest on it, and leave an inch 
space at the top between the rim of the pot and that portion of the 
stem immediately above the soil, hold the plant to be potted in the 
^eft hand in the .new pot, taking care to have it as much as possible 
in the centre : then having gently spread out the roots in the pot* 
commence filling in the fresh soil, giving the pot an occasional shake 
fo allow the soil to settle firmly round the roots, until within an inch 
ot the rim. Then press down the soil, firmly but gently, so as not 
to injure the roots. Having done this, knock the bottom of the pot 
once or twice on the potting table, and then give a copious watering 
wd.h a fine rose, afterwards place the newly-potted plant in a shady 
situation, where the sun’s rays cannot get to it, until it begins 
to show signs of starting into new growth, when it may graduaJly 
have sunshine. Ibis method of potting, if carefully followed, results 
in a high percentage of success. The same process should be 
followed in the case of plants, the roots of which are not in a hard¬ 
ened mass, with this exception, that only the superfluous soil and 
crocks are to he removed before placing the plant in the new pot. 
It is a good rule never to allow the soil usually found pressed round 
the roots ot plants purchased from itinerant native plant dealers, 
to remain, hut have it always removed by soaking the bail mf ejarth 
«n water. Whenever you find a potted plant in ail unhealthy 
condition, change it into a fresh pot and soil. There are, of course 
certain conditions to be observed ; such, for instance, as to whether 
the plant is too much in shade or too much in the sun, whether 
Hu soil is too wet, or too dry below the surface, etc. But the remedy 
ol afresh gives the plant a new start, and if the surrounding 

conditions are made right, healthy growth will result. 


The soil best adapted for the general run of potted plants is 
common garden-loam with which are well mixed and incorporated 
about one-eighth part by weight of vegetable mould, the > mmc 
quantity ol well-rotted cowdung, and a little sand. To keen i!, c 
- open, nothing better can be mixed with it than a small quantity 
of mo den-refuse, charred and broken into rather small pieces; foP 
oh! mortar or concrete, broken into pieces the size of peas ami 


WATERING OF POTTED PLANTS 
There is* mo operation in horticulture that . 

rr ,h ” **>'» ™°»> ££53 

ll and mo more. If too little he given, the plant will i )f . ..,rL‘ < 
-m/l stunted ; if ten much, it will rot and die. As a generV ,»t<- 
iho quantitv of water a plant demands depends entirely upon ihe 
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more or less vigorous state of growth it is in at the time. When 
observed to be making ino growth, only just water enough should be 
given to keep it alive ; when showing symptoms of starting into 
growth* then is the time to supply water with a liberal hand. 

It is during the rains, in districts where rainfall is heavy that 
the greatest difficulty is experienced. Plants that are {natives of a 
cold climate, especially herbaceous ones an perennials, such as 
Geraniums, Carnations, etc., at this season, though in all but xt 
dormant condition, cannot exist in a soil that is perfectly dry ; and 
yet, when kept under shelter, are very apt to perish from the 
soil turning rank and sour, however little the water supplied. When, 
the drainage of the pots in which such plants are grown is perfect., 
the plants will sometimes do even better put out and fully exposed 
to the rains ; for in that case, the soil, though constantly drenched, 
does not become sodden with wet, nor ever otherwise than sweet and 
wholesome. 

In watering plants, especially young delicate plants, it is advis¬ 
able to use a watering-can with a fine rose. The ordinary roses 
attached to cans sold in the bazar are worse than useless for water¬ 
ing potted plants with, as the water rushes out with so much force? 
as to cause considerable damage to the roots. It would be worth 
while having a brass rose specially made with very fine holes, which, 
could he attached to any watering-pot. A little expense incurred 
in the purchase of a few really good cans, will save the lives of 
hundreds of plants. The same remarks apply with equal force to 
the watering of seed-pans and seed-beds. Unless the* water applied 
falls on them in a very fine shower, seeds are either washed out 
completely or driven deep into the soil, being lost in either case. 
It is a common sight to see a malee flooding a pot with water from 
a watering-can that has no rose on it. This torrent of water applied 
horn a marrow tube at the same spot day after day gradually exca¬ 
vates a hole round the root of the plant and in addition compacts 
the surface soil and sweeps away all its nutritive material. It cmmoL 
he too . strongly impressed upon rafilees that it is the root? of tin 
plants that require water, and not the flowers or leaves, to which 
they often so injuriously apply it. The only object in casting water 
upon the leaves is to cleanse them of dust and dirt, so as to keep 
open their pores for respiration. But the pores being situated pi in 
eipulh upon the under-surfaee of leaves, the dashing of water upon 
them from above is not a very effectual mode of operating. 

The only perfectly effectual mode of cleansing the foliage of a 
large plant is frequently (once n week, porhansl to Av.^h 
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ueaiThiness of plants in towns is the amount of dirt which unavoidably 
collects upon their surface. If such impurities are constantly washed 
off, plants will grow as well im cities as in country places. This was 
found experimentally by M. Garreau, who, in the course of his 
inquiries into the functions of the skins of plants, found that soap 
and water had great value, plants well washed acquiring a power 
of absorption much beyond what they possessed in their unwashed 
condition. It was found that soap and water had a far greater 
cleansing t feet than mere water ; thus a fig-leaf which had beep 

■ n nnK 777 «° ??. rts ’ wh , ,lc afler a mere water-bath it took 
wovidld a b ™ m ble, which soan and water 

ip-mi ,1 wifi, ,?L P r rt f, absorbed, could only consume 10 parts when 
.lc.mstd with water alone. It was thus shown that perfect clcanli- 
J’f;'! s i ls as 111 dispensable to plants as to animals, and that dirty garden- 
ing is necessarily bad gardening. Plants breathe by their leaves 
•md if then surface is clogged by dirt of whatever kind their breath’ 

anil , 3irt n, S??ve d nU r th P ei? Ve ^ ted -- Pe"spi£ bv their leaved, 

and dirt prevents their fee-di,?g™ So" Un^" hr 7'• ty their .leaves), 
and food are fatally interruDte frw th,> * blea f h,nR v „ Perspiration, 
upon leaves let inv nnT oftJ? y th ‘.aeeuniulation of foreign matter 
Let -mv one after reading this, cast an eye upon the 



It is worth remembering that there is no place where plants ate 
more liable to get into a filthy condition Ilian where those of the 
choicest kind are usually kept, that is, in the verandah of a house 
tin, place, as well as the ground immediately in front of it is swept 
rat every morning by the mehter, when a fresh and abundant deposit 
of dnt upon the leaves of the plants is the inevitable consequence 

"7 ,l 7 , ° n0 :" th * s mUHt be t( > many of the Orchids which in their 
native homes live high up on trees far out of the region of dust and 
dirt, may easily lie conceived. 

The method of sponging leaves can only be applied in the case 
of a few large plants. Tn an establishment with many small potted 
plants sponging is out of the question, but a weekly syi mging in the 
eurly morning or the evening is beneficial. 

Sir J. Paxton advises “to maintain a regular supply of moisture, 
and likewise obviate the necessity of pouring water on the soil, 
so a., to endanger the rotti.ng of the plant at its base, each pot should 
hr furnished with a pan filled with water. Specimens are preserved 
sometimes in this way with the greatest security, as the mere applica¬ 
tion of water to the surface of a pot, in which a delicate plant is 
g' owing, often causes it to decay at the juncture of the stems ,nd 
root .” f A modification of this plan was used by Firniinger and 
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found highly advantageous, especially with flowering annuals, in the 
month of February, when the weather begins to become hot and ci>. 
At that period though the malee, when not watched, often does little 
more than just sprinkle the surface of the soil, still by nny amount 
of watering from above, it would be almost impracticable even so 
much as to damp the roots at the bottom of the pot. 

Several earthenware glazed pans, of the same depth as the flowei - 
pots, are procured from the baizar. These are filled with water just 
so full that, when a flower-pot is placed in one of them, the vatei 
rises up to a level with the rim of the flower-pot. Each flower-pot 
may be allowed to remain immersed about six hours, by which 
time the water will force itself up through the hole at the bottom 
of the pot, and thoroughly saturate the whole contents of the pot. 

All the pots are thus placed in the water-pans in succession, and 
watered effectually. A plant that has heen thus treated will not 
require water again for three or four days. There need be .no fear 
of the plants suffering from water lying stagnant at their roots, con¬ 
cerning which such strong cautions are usually given by those who 
insist upon the necessity of thorough drainage, as the water will 
dry up by evaporation long before it has time to stagnate. An 
advantage, moreover, resulting from this mode of occasionally 
watering potted plants of all kinds is, that the action of the water, 
forcing its way upwards, tends to loosen and lighten the soil, 
counteracting that compression to which it has been subject, from 
the daily beating down upon it of water from the watering-pot. 

Sometimes, when water has to be fetched from a distance for 
watering potted plants, a bhistee is cmyloyed to go round with the 
malee to refill his watering-pot from the mnshuh, immediately that 
it becomes empty. This will be found a very bad arrangement. 
The bhistee, to get the work over as soon ns possible, when not 
observed, will water the pots himeslf from his mushiik, and thus, 
by the violence of the water dashed down upon them, often destroy 
tender and '\abiable plants. This difficulty was got over in one 
case by purchasing from the bazar an earthenware vessel, the largest 
that oouJd lie procured, capable of holding^ perhaps* four or five 
mushuks full of water. This was sunk to the riin in a spot close to 
where the potted plants were placed, and the bhistee directed to 
fill it every afternoon with water. The malee dipped the watering- 
pot into it when he pleased, and supplied himself without difficulty 
or delay. The earthenware vessel must have its sides supported 
by being sunk into the earth, or it will soon break to nieces hv the 
weight of the water within it. 

For seedlings of avenue trees and similar plants in pots, a 
system of economising water has heen practised for some years with 
success in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, Poona. The method 
is as follows In November, when the rains are over, trenches are 
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foot deep and 3 feet broad. The trench bottom is made 
Rnn by ramming Pots are arranged in the trench touching each 
other The space between the pots are loosely filled with dry leaves 
and dry leaves are piled over the pots, to make a flat surface This 
surface is watered twice a week from a watering can w th a :o e 
The amount given is just enough to wet the surface of dead leaves! 
Labour and water are thus saved and the plants kept in ideal con-' 
dd.ons. During the rams the plants are taken out of the trench as 
they would get water-logged in it. The drv le*™* ,1 • ’ 

rams and become leaf mould. They are used as such and a fresh lot 
employed for the next dry season. 10t 


DRAINAGE OF POTTED PLANTS 


There is no point the importance of which is so strongly insisted 
on by all gardeners as the drainage of potted plants. The usual 
means, however, adopted for the purpose prove in this country often 

” y ' nCtreCtnul , i 1 the , mak ' rials Placed at the bottom of the pot 
~ ch as pieces of brick, charcoal, and potsherds, failing to act in 
■ he way of drainage altogether. For, in the first place, during the 
hot season, from the constant daily watering that is indispensable 

between them into the soil below without anv uroat to , tnck,es 
solidify it and render it impervious. And again during .1^^- 
i f potted jiUnU he put out, with the bottoms oTllte p^tsTeslLg^n 

'* mound, or, indeed, upon any flat sur 
no water will ever pass out of them 
below. Upon this point one mav 
easily satisfy oneself by merely placing 
out an empty flowerpot in the rains It 
wdl soon become filled with water, which 
will remain in it very manv davs till 
dried up by evaporation. Such being the 
case with an empty pot, how much more 
is it likely to be so with one that contains 
anything within it 
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Fig. 14. 


One remedy for fids is, of course, very obvious, being merely 
to lay two bricks side by side, about three or four inches apart and 
upon them place the pot with the hole just half-way between This 
also serves to exclude worms, with which, when pots rest upon the 
ground in wet weather, they soon become filled. Another remedy 
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is to have pots made with drainage holes round the side, about an 
inch from the bottom. 

For Begonias, Achimen.es , and choice and tender plants of that 
description, which require the shelter of a verandah, an excellent 
method, as shown in Fig. 14, is to procure a shallojv pan for the- 
plant to grow in, and to drop it into a flower-pot, about double its 
depth, so that the rim of the pan rests exactly upon the rim of the 
flower-pot. By this means drainage is rendered effectual, and insects 
are excluded. 

Dwarf choice plants, such as Telranema, it is always desirable to 
grow in pots correspondingly small To prevent the fluctuations of 
temperature consequent upon speedy evaporation in pots so small, it 
is usual to plunge them in larger ones filled with sand. 


PLANTING. 

SEASON. 

Planting consists, for the most part, in transferring young shrubs 
or trees from the pots, in which they have been growing into tin 
places in the open ground where they are to remain permanently. 
This, with many plants of a robust nature, may be done almost equally 
well at any season. But the two seasons especially suited for the 
operation are the setting in of the rains, and the commencement of 
the cold season. As a general rule, it may be laid down that 
plants, natives of this country, are planted out most successfully 
just previous to their breaking for their summer growth, a little 
after the commencement of the rams ; while plants, natives of a 
colder climate and that are in the greatest vigour of growth durin:- 
the cold season, such as roses, for instance, should be planted out 
about October. Most plants of the former class may, however, be 
planted out in February, but in that case those of a less robust habit 
demand a vast deal of attention, both in sheltering them from the 
sun, and in keeping them well watered during the hot months. I it 
districts of excessive rainfall, trees planted at the break of the rains 
and subject to wet soil conditions while they are getting used to llu-ir 
new surroundings may perish. Tn such districts the end of the rains 
or beginning of the cold season is the most suitable time. Thorough 
stirring and mulching of the surface soil after planting will check 
loss of water from the soil and enable the plant to make use of, the 
rain water stored in it. 

PREPARING THE GROUND. 

The usual method with mfdees, if not looked after, when planting 
out a young shrub or fruit-tree, is to dig a hole in the. ground only 
just large enough to receive the ball of earth in which the r - L are- 
contained ; whereas the proper plan Is to dig the hole as much ts 
two feet in diameter, and a foot nml-n half deep, for moderate sized 
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shrubs, three feet each way for fruit-trees, and four feet each way 
for well-grown avenue trees. In excavating a 3'x3' x3' hole keep 
the soil of the top cue foot at one side and with it mix ten pounds 
farmyard manure (dung and Hitter), two and-a-half pounds Ibone 
meal, and three pounds wood ashes. The soil from below one foot 
deep should be mixed with ten pounds farmyard manure, two and-a- 
half pounds bone meal, and four pounds wood ashes, returned to 
the hole and well rammed with a small eminence in the middle over 
which the roots of the tree can be spread. 'Soak with water. Place 
the tree in position and arrange the roots. One man should hold 
the tree and another shovel in the top soil, compacting it gently and 
firmly as the pit fills. The soil should finally be rammed all round 
the tree and soaked with water, the leaves sprayed, and a shelter built 
to shade the tree for a month in dry weather. The soil will need 
watering once in three days, as a rule. 

There are few things in which the malee will manifest his 
indolence more than in transplanting. If not keenly watched, he 
a ill, to make easy work of it, begin digging round the plant close 
to the stem, so that the ball of earth he has to take up may be as 
small as possible, cutting through or tearing away all the large long 
roots that come in his way, rather than carefully extracting them. 

In lifting a plant great care and often much patience are required, 
so that the roots sustain the least possible injury. It will sometimes*, 
however, unavoidably happen that the roots become so much broken 
or disturbed in the operation that the plant would suiter severely, 
if removed at once to the spot intended for it, and immediately 
exposed to the sun and air. In such case it will be found advantage¬ 
ous to put it into as small a pot as will contain it, fill in the pot with 
soil and well water it ; then convey it to a shady spot and keep it 
there during the day, bringing it out in the evening to remain in 
the open air and receive the benefit of the dew during the night. 
After a few days it may be left out in half-shade during the whole 
d i.v, and in no great length of time, when its wounded roots have 
become healed, it will bear any amount of exposure. It may then 
he shifted from its pot, and planted in the place where it is intended 
t«> remain. The worst it will have suffered will be merely the 
temporary shedding of its leaves. 

A method said to he employed by the Japanese, and used with 
siu oes ; by one Public Works Department subordinate j n the * 
Ahmednagar District of the .Bo&nbay Presidency, is to wrap the 
trunk and larger branches of the transplanted tree with straw and 
keep this straw moist. By this means a bulky shelter is dispensed 
with and quite large trees may be transplanted. 

A tree of over one foot high requires pruning both of roots and 
.stems when being transplanted. The lap root and the straggling 




LAYERS 

shortened and about one-third of the left surface removed.' 
If there is only one stem, and it is desired to retain the terminal' 
bud, then one-third of each leaf may be removed. 

PROPAGATION. 

hen dealing with seeds, the nature of propagation by vegeta¬ 
tive methods was briefly mentioned. Let us consider this rather 
more fully. Vegetative propagation occurs i»u nature. In the 
strawberry we have a plant sending out long branches trailing on 
the soil. 1 he stimulus of moisture causes the production of roots 
below a bud on a long branch, the bud begins to shoot, and soon 
t ie connection between the new plant and the old is severed by the 
dithering-up of the intervening branch. Again, the agave (usually 
( ailed aloe) produces at the end of its life a tall pole on which are set 
small bulbils. These fall ofT and rapidly produce roots becoming new 
Plants. Each bulb is simply a bud packed with food materials. Take 
^gain the case of Bryophyllum, wild at Mahnbaleshwar and elsewhere, 
l<now.n in Marathi as Panphuti, i.e., the leaf that shoots. From the 
dtle angles of the edge of its scolloped leaves buds begin to grow and 
rapidly root when the leaf falls on the ground. We can imitate the 
natural propagation of Bryophyllum in our leaf cuttings of Begonia, 
the natural propagation of strawberries in our artificial layering of 
climbers, and the natural propagation of agave by our artificial 
cuttings of many plants. These various methods will now be con- 
sidered in detail. It should he mentioned, however, that in layering 
there is little or no interruption of food and water supply from the 
mother to what will be the new plant, while in cuttings the new 
Plant-to-be is cut oft* entirely from the mother, and must depend on, 
ds own contained food and water. In this respect the so-called soft- 
wooded plants with an abundance of water in their succulent tissues 
have an advantage over the so-called hard-wooded plants, with little 
contained water. 




LAYERS. 

Propagation by layering, though generally speaking, a slower 
process than by cuttings, is a much surer one, for there are few 
plants which, when in a thriving condition, eunnot (be multiplied J>\ 
f his method. Larger and more advanced plants may be obtained by 
layers than by cuttings. 

The operation is as follows :—Select a branch of ripened wood 
of the plant to he layered that will hear being bent dowtn to the earth 
Without breaking. Cut the branch half through with a sharp knife 
lost under one of the leaf-buds towards its extremity, and then pass 
•ho kniTp upwards, so as to slit the branch about an inch or two 
u l>- The slit-piece, with the leaf-bud at its extremity, called the 
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“tongue”, should be kept open by inserting a small piece of 
tile or a match. Remove the earth to the depth of two or three 
inches from, or place u flower-pot over, the spot just where the 



tongue falls on the branch being 
bent down ; then carefully bend 
the tongued part of the branch 
into the earth or into the flower¬ 
pot ; secure it in that position 
by a peg, and cover it over with 
earth, which should be pressed 
down and watered. It is re¬ 
commended to head down the 
branch when layered ; but this 
is not always done. If the 
layer is put down in the month 
of February or March, it is very 
essential that the soil Ibe fre¬ 
quently watered and never al¬ 
lowed to become dry and hard. 
What Mr. Rivers enjoins with 
regard to the layering of roses 
may be considered applicable to 
all layered planfs. “Have the 
Fig. 15 tongue at upper part of the 

shoot, so as .not to be in the 
part which forms the how, 
as it is of consequence that it should be within two inches of the 
surface, so as to feel the effects of the atmospheric heat. Unless this 
is attended to, the roots will not he emitted quickly.”* 

A modification of the above process, represented in Fig. 15, has 
been attended with great success in layring some kinds of roses 
and other plants, the boughs of which are too rigid to he bent 


down : 


Procure a flower-pot which has had part of its side broken out, 
make a tongue in the branch to be layered, as before directed. Raise 
the flower-pot up so that the branch, passing through the broken 
side, may have its tongued part just about two inches below the level 
of the soil, when the pot is filled in. Keep the (lov er-pot permanent¬ 
ly in this position by some support placed beneath it , insert a piece 
of tile in the pot where the side is broken axvny , and then fill in 
with n mellow soil composed of leaf-mould and sand, which must 
be kept constantly moist. 


* ‘‘Rose Amateurs' Guide,” P« 1^3. 
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The time when roots have been formed from the cut surface 
in the pot may to some extent be gauged by the vigour of growth 
of the part beyond the cut. In any case it is safe to leave the layer 
intact for two months and. then gradually sever the connection of 
the layer with the parent. This is done by cutting a small notch 
in the branch between the pot and the parent plant and deepening 
;it every second day. 'A fortnight will suffice to sever the plant 
completely. 

For layering any herbaceous plant which roots quickly, such 
as a Carnation, an ingenious plan is given in “Le Bon Jardinier.” 
A piece of oiled paper is folded round the stem to be layered, so as 
to form a funnel, and held together with a couple of pins. .Soil is 
inserted into this, and retained therein by moss thrust into the mouth 
and kept constantly moist. 

A. better plan is to have four-inch pots divided into halves 
vertically like tiles. Pass the branch to be layered through these, 
tie firmly together, and fill in with good soil. Continue watering 
regularly, and in six weeks or two months fine plants will be the 
result. A modification of this is known to Indian gardeners as the 
OCotee. 

GOOTEE. 

The mode of propagation by Gootee is thus described by Mr. 
Masters, formerly head gardener in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens :— 

“Select a firm, healthy branch, the wood of which is well ripened ; 
and immediately under a leaf-hud take off a small ring of bark, about 
one inch wide. Scrape the woody part well, so that no bark remains. 
Apply a ball of well-tempered clay ; bind it on securely with a tow 
or other soft bandage ; make it fast to a stake, if necessary ; hang a 
small pot, having a hole in the bottom, just over the Gootee ; and 
supply it with water daily. In a few months you obtain a fine well- 
rooted plant. 

“As the fibres are emitted from the buds that are above the wound, 
they will descend into the ball of earth and form roots. As soon as 
they are seen protruding themselves through the bandage, the branch 
may be cut off from the parent tree (the cutting should be done pro¬ 
gressively), and planted where it is intended that it should remain. 
This appears to be the most expeditious method of obtaining strong 
well rooted plants, and, at the same time, is a sure method of pro¬ 
curing duplicates of any desirable variety. Of sixty-five Gootees, 
made in June, of the Jonesici Asoca , the whole were well-rooted in 
October ; while of forty-five layers made o : the same lime, and on 
the same individual tr e, none Wire well-rooted, and some only just 
beginning to form. The Leechcc requires four months to form good 
roots” ★ 

V i «r 1 ran A actions of the Agri-Holt. Society,” Vol. Ill p. 2 and 

Voi. vr, p. is. 






Unless some precaution Jbe taken, the water in the pot above the 
Gootee will flow out too fast, and very often not fall upon the Gootee 
at all. lo obviate this, therefore, the follow¬ 
ing contrivance, as in Fig. 10, is commonly 
resorted to :— 

A piece of rope has a knot tied at one 
end of it ; the other end is passed within 
the pot and drawn through the hole at its 
bottom till the knot is brought down to fall 
upon and close up the hole. The rope, 

thus secured by its knotted end within 
pot, is carried on at full stretch 
and coiled round the Gootee. By this means 
the water, when poured into the pot, 
oozes slowly out, trickled down the rope 
and along the coil, and so distributes itself 
over the whole Gootee. 

The Gootee is termed “Marcotec" j,rt 
America. In addition to the plants men¬ 
tioned, it is also successfully employed 

for the pomelo and the . sapodillci plum 
Fig. 16. ( chiku ). 


CUTTINGS. 

SFASON. 


Some plants may be propagated by cuttings at nearly all times, 
of the year, but the majority most successfully in the rains. Some 
oi our choicer plants, natives of a cold climate, and that are in 
vigorous growth only in the cold season, cannot he multiplied by 
cuttings successfully except at that season. 

Cuttings, for instance, of Sfephanot/s strike readily in the rains, 
'»nd 'liftings of llabrotliammis, Aloysia, and Verbena in the cold 
season. ; but put down the former in the cold season ; and the latter 
’ 1 the rains, and in neither case will they succeed. 

DFSnUPTION. 

Some cuttings strike so readily that it is almost immaterial 
how they arc pui into the ground. But most cuttings, it has been 
ascertained, strike more readily bv being inserted sloping-wise into 
the ground, than when they are planted upright. Indeed, it i** well 
l( f la them ;o sloping-wise that their summits be not more than an 
inch high above the ground, and,the earth up and cover all but 
the two uppermost buds. The cuttings thus protected are not .nearly 
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_ CUTTINGS 

le to become dried up and to perish, as when almost their 
wb .,ie length is left exposed to the air. The rooting end is also 
bet ter aerated. 

The end of the cutting which is to be inserted 
in the soil should be cut across with a clean cut 
just below a leaf-bud (Fig. 17a). Some gardeners 
are of opinion that slips strike more readily than 
cuttings. A slip is a small shoot pulled off a plant 
at its point of junction with the stem, bringing 
away with it a heel of wood and bark from the 
stem (Fig. 17/0. 

None of the leaves, or as few as possible, 
should be removed from the upper end of a cutting 
(as in Fig. 18). 

The age or condition of the wood from which 
cuttings are most suitably taken varies according 
to the nature of the plant to be propagated. On 
this point Sir J. Paxton observes : — 

‘‘Some propagate freely by— 

1. Cuttings of the young and tender wood : as Mclastonm. Barleria , 
Axtrapaeu. Inga , Ac. 

2. When the wood begins to assume a brownish colour or is 
half ripend as Ixora , Banhinia , Passiflora, Ruclia , Ac. 

3. Some only strike freely when the wood is perfectly ripe ; as 
Grevillea , Vitis, and Bosq, AcT* 



Fig. 17. 



CHARACTER OF Till- PLANTS PRODUCED. 

On this subject Sir J. Paxton affords the following very valuable 
information ; — 

;t ln plants, where there are two kinds of branches, op, snrl ascendin'' 
•nfl another branc hing alorfSg the groi id Hk( rum • r Strawberries. 

* “Magazine of BfjWy,’” VnTTl. p. 5lb 
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—-ference j s much the same as that between common shoot*<j md 
.suckers in ordinary shrubs and trees. 

“The lower trailing shoots, employed for propagation, form plants 
very like those from suckers ; healthy, vigorous and disposed to occupy 
a large space, without blooming. 

“Cuttings of the upper shoots produce flowering laterals in a very 
short time. And a fine blooming specimen may even be raised in one 
season by taking oil* the extremities of the longest shoots as cuttings. 
Indeed, the dimensions and early blooming of the plant may be regu¬ 
lated by the distance at which the cutting is taken from the main stem. 

“Cuttings from the extremity flower speedily, and in a dwarf 
condition. 

“Cuttings taken from a shoot in an early stage of its growth will 
constitute larger specimens, and be longer in bearing flowers.” * 

' METHODS OF STRIKING AND SOIL. 


Success in propagation by cuttings, according to the late 
Professor Bayley Balfour,t depends on (1) maintaining an adequate 
writer-supply in the cutting, until it is able to absorb for itself, (2) 
applying stimuli to encourage the development of the new water- 
ibsorbing organs—and in other cases to promote the development 
of the shoot, (3^ securing adequate aeration of the rooted end of 
the cutting. 

A large number of the plants can be raised from cuttings laid 
-down in common garden-soil during the rains in an open situation 
without shelter either from sun or wet weather. And possibly a 
situation thus exposed to the full action of the atmosphere is the 
very best for them ; for of all things most baneful to cuttings is that 
tendency in the earth to become sour, which occurs during the rains, 
in situation at all sheltered and secluded. Some Indian nurserymen 
in striking their cuttings make use of a mellow soapy description of 
clay, seemingly the substratum thrown up in the cleaning of tanks. 
This appears to be singularly tenacious of wet, and yet to have no 
fen den cy whatever to turn sour. 

To propagate the choicer kinds of plants, however, a more 
careful mode of proceeding must be adopted. Cuttings of these 
put down in the open ground will .not succeed, but require to he 
struck in sand, under glass. The method of effecting this on a 
large scale, adopted by Mr. Boss, formerly head gardener of the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, is described by him at considerable 
length in the “A gri-Horti cultural Society’s Journal,” Vol, TI, 
p. 384. This method, briefly staled, is as follows :—A small piece 
of ground in an open situation is enclosed round with a wall two 
feet high. This is filled in with the finest sand procurable. In 
the sand the cuttings are inserted, well watered, pressed down, 


★ “Ma rino of Botany,” Vol. VIIT, p. | 205. 
t “Gardener’s Chronicle,” Nov. 23. 191-, p. 385. 
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covered with bell-glasses, and shaded witli a roof of matting, fixed about 
two feet above them. “The glasses,” Mr. Ross says, “are not to be taken 
ofi more than once or twice weekly to give water, and keep the cuttings 
clean of any decayed leaves.” 


An improvement upon th'iVs plan is to* fill small pots with sand, 
place the cuttings close around the inside of them, sink the pots to 
the rim in the bed of sand, and cover them with bell-glasses. When 
the cuttings are struck, the pots may be taken out, and other pots 
Miih fresh cuttings fitted into their places. In this way, when the 
cuttings are removed, the bed of sand is not disturbed/ as it would 
be were pots not employed. Moreover, it is maintained, that cut¬ 
tings strike far more readily by being laid in contact with the sides 
of the pots. 


Of course, the same end may be obtained by more simple means 
than the above ; for, except i,n point of convenience, the result will 
he the same if the pots of sand, with the cuttings in them, be sunk 
in the earth in any suitable spot in the garden, and there covered 
with bell-glasses and shaded. 

One of the simplest modifications of the above plan is to fill a 
flower-pot half-full of sand ; insert cuttings of length sufficient to 
reach, within a little, the rim of the pot ; sink the pot in the earth 
and cover with a pane of glass. Each morning the under-side of the 
glass will be covered with condensed moisture ; all that is required 
is to turn it upside down. Sir J. Paxton states ; “Mr. Mearns first 
recommended this, and found it answer so well that ho-greatly prefers 
it to any other covering.” * 

The sinking of the pots to the rim Firminger considered of great 
importance ; as one point essential to success in striking cuttings 
is that the soil in which they are inserted should, if anything, be of 
a somewhat higher temperature than the surrounding atmosphere. 
Whereas if the pots he left above ground, the evaporation that takes 
place through their porous sides must necessarily much reduce the 
temperature of tb* soil within them, and so be very prejudicial to 
the cuttings. 


Mr. Errington, sometime head gardener of the Agvi-Hoi licfil- 
turai Society, once stated that of some thousands of cuttings he put 
down one year in pure sand most succeeded ; but that in the follow- 
ing year nearly all that he sc put down failed. He, therefore., had 
adopted the material employed in the Botanical Gardens, which he 
said, uniformly proved efficacious ; that is to sav, three parts 
to one of fine charcoal. This, then, in all cases will he the material 
safest to use. 

Bell-glasses were not easily procurable in this country some years 
ngo, and, therefore, a very cheap and effective substitute for them 


^“Magazine of Botany,” Vol. T, P 159. 
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was easily obtained from any tinman in the bazar. This consists 
simply of a four-sided glass lantern with the bottom removed, and 
a roof of glass instead of the tin one. The apertures between the 
glass and the tin frame-work must, of course, be well closed up with 
putty. 

For the propagation of cuttings, the following contrivance, of 
which a representation in section is given in Fig, 10, is useful. 





', C a 7. Ce ’, Shall0W pan ’ a1ul ]a y at bottom of it a quantity 
locks potsherds, etc., for drainage. Over the drainage, near 
h. tircumferenee, put a layer of equal parts of leaf-mould and sand 
■ d torn fll) the pan to within half an inch of the rim with mire 

nan • i' cut ! Ings - with th<-ir bases against the side of the 

IKU,. just above the mixture of leaf-mould, and sloping, so that their 

r , ,S* i.tsl 1,,-se enonsl, lo ,„ c lo™ the 

. . e leafs ends. Sink the pan to its rim in the earth in some 
shady place, and water the sand outside the hand-glass daily. Place 
. I’lcrc o matting over (he whole at night to prevent the effect of 
' 0 1 from 1 diation. which would he very injurious. 


flic above plan has the following advantages :_ 

1. rin* bases of the cuttings are laid where it is recommended 
M’ojld be -against the side of the pot or pan. 


they 


Boi.ng laid very-slopingwise, the cuttings are well covered 
from the air without their lower ends being too deep in the soil. 

’*• The h «d-8lasa need not he taken off till the cuttings irp 
struck. * ie 


The pan being sunk in the ground, no cold is caused bv 
evar/ iration from its ouicr side. 
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ing aVshown bell ' glass ino1 ' hand-glass is procurable, the follow- 
Procure 'in F, «- 20 ’ is ““Pi® and efficacious, 
loose pieces of bJ!S ilr'T 1 ,’ u nd ' ay at * he bottom of il 
»l>on then, n.af Sv^ts rKn * ^ fl ° W ^ P0t p,aced 
: ,e samq level as the rim of the 

«'-R 0 pot. Fill ill the interval 
between the pots with perfectly 
. y san< l °r earth. Fill the 
.,nner pot with pure sand, aind 
insert the cuttings. Take ano¬ 
ther pot just of the size that, 
when turned upside down it 
may fit in on the earth ’ be¬ 
tween the rims of the large 
«nd small pots. Break out its 
bottom, and lay over it a piece ■ 

°1 window-glass. Water (b e 
cuttings as they require it with 
tepid water allowing none to 
mil on the earth between th- 
Pots. When condensation takes 
place upan the pane of glass 

poX; i™s, Ztr 1 '^ «■* ««• ^ 

outside of the large not and J - oo,0t,o, i may takc Place from tiie 
reduced. r ’ 1 t,le temperature within be thereby 


TIIE STRIKING OF CUTTINGS IN WATER. 

.. 

our small* green-lmuse'havi’u 'Vdl'-d tT"' ha q? t, l em in th e windows o 
Put in slips of SaivVa. QdVe ,?ar 'Mim^'w ° s ” ft " a «'" I then 
to propagate of tiie same descrinlV.ii o nfinK^ i 6 ' °l 1 wish 

weeks or a month, the little i,. , ' n,s ' In a hout two or three 

ten days I plant hem ! a W»» r a "'l in a week ,.r 

t0 <>'• mind the change. 5 and' l"rm-elV Ufslh,> ‘* hey newr — 
in therniore, Sir ,T. Paxton observes *_ 


* ;° r . v *"•} Practice of Heirticulture ’ 

Magazine of Botany,” Vo). IV. ,>. JS2. 
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Firminger practised this method during the cold season with 
Verbenas, Habrothamnus, Salvia splendens, and Roses, and found no 
method more successful or less troublesome. The points to be 

attended to as most conducive to success he concluded to be the 
following : — 

I. That the cuttings be the summits of the youngest shoots in a 
state of vigorous growth at the time. 

. ?• J?! at ca P acious bottles be used, so that there be less likeli¬ 

hood of the water becoming foul. 

3. That the water be changed often to insure its being quite 
pure. 

4. That when changed it he tepid, so as to afford im some 
degree the bottom-heat, so essential for the speedy formation of a 
callus. 

5. That the cuttings be sheltered from wind and sun, but 
otherwise have all the light and air possible. 

0. That they be removed out of the cold air into the house at 
night ; and if the bottles be plunged half-way up in a tepid bath, 
probably so much the better. 

THE STRIKING OF CUTTINGS IN SAND AND WATER. 

This is obviously nothing more than a modification of the 
practice last described, the sand answering no purpose but the 
mechanical one of supporting the cuttings. Firminger tried this 
method during the cold season, and found it in many instances com¬ 
pletely successful. A few remarks by Miss Moling are given on 
the. subject, only first observing that for cuttings of plants which 
take a long time in striking, the sand must be absolutely clean and 
pure ; otherwise it will turn green and sour, and the cuttings rot in 
:onsequence :— 

“Heliotropes, Verbenas, Lobelias, and Begonias do most beautifully 
as < e any of the very young soft shoots when planted in pans of silver- 

? nf1 over £°*: e< ? w ! th , a } me sh *et of water. Many hard- 
plants, even hard to strike by other means, wili grow in this 
way wen. 

huMnT h nnl'v h H*!i S ’i^ ta A < Ti 0,r as ?. hort as Possible, and as fresh, and 
(I n dn?. tn n mTI ? n, PP ( ' fl if necessary, near the stalk 

i „ se ^ ma ' he stuck in all over, nnd if a warm and sheltered 

place, ns o\rr a greenhouse stove will grow most ranidlv, and make 
lhc mo .t charming hunches of little fihry roots. These things wilt 
;• - i strike oyi.n in small bottles of little fihrv roots these hi^cs 
V "{*«• .sjnke even in small bottles of rainwater, the convenience 
I;--'' ls that they take up so little room. Previously to drawing 
" little plants. ,[ is well to soak lie sand thoroughly to avoid 

;, i'f - hp ? ol ™ R - T,i ° <n,uii,s ? ra. ,.,t snn< j mus , ns a * , 

hn\e fhe.v roots Pilled in with sand when thev are first removed 

f,uttimrs show by their vigorous growth from the buds above 
the sod. that tie v have struck, he. produced roots. They ran then 
he transplanted to ll, e ir permanent positions. ' 


* “The In 


[>r Gardi ner, 1 ’ pp. 117, 12 j 
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PROPAGATION BY EYES. 

Many plants may be propagated very readily by eyes or buds* 
It has been mentioned elsewhere that this method has been adopted 
'vhh great success with the Grape-vine at Lahore, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it would prove equally successful with many 
other plants in India. The method is simply to take a plump shoot 
of the season, on which the leaves are healthy and the buds not yet 

started. About half an inch or less above and below a bud, cut the 

shoot sloping-wise into the wood, so that the cut each way may 
meet just about a quarter of an inch behind the bud. The piece 
of the shoot, with the bud upon it just as it is, is planted firmly 

171 a P an °f sand, with the point of the bud just visible above the 

surface. It ife essential that the bud have a leaf attached to it, which 
should not be taken ofT. The sand is kept moistened and the pan 
covered with a pane of glass. This is a practice that has long been 
employed in England in raising plants of the Orange tribe, and ha^ 
proved equally successful with Camelias and Roses. 

DIVISION 

There are many shrubs and perennials, such for instance as the 
Chrysanthemum, which increase by throwing up numerous rooted 
steins from the ground. Plants of this habit are propagated easily 
to almost any extent by what is called “division". This consists 
in taking them out of the ground and pulling the stems asunder, 
each one bringing with it a portion of the roots. These stems 
planted out soon establish themselves as separate plants. Indeed, 
with plants of this habit the process should he often adopted, whether 
needed for propagation or not. as the habit itself indicates an effort 
of nature in the plant to move away to fresh soil from that which 
it has already exhausted. 

GRAFTING. 

Grafting is the art of uniting a part of one plant to another which 
will afterwards nourisTi It. The part so united is called a (jraft or 
scion, and the plant which nourishes it after union is called the 
stock. The art of grafting is an old one. Readers of the Bible may 
recollect St. Paul’s sustained simile of the grafting of the wild oliv<* 
tree on to the good olive tree (Romans XI, 17—24). The general 
practice, which St Paul deliberately inverts, is to graft a good scion 
on to a wild tree. The aims of grafting a**e these :— 

(1) to change the character of an existing tree; 

(2) to propagate a plant that is uncertain from seed or cuttings ; 

(3) to secure dwarf trees. 

(4) to secure heavily bearing trees. 

(5) to secure fruiting quickly. 

(6) to multiply plants rapidly. 
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stock and the scion influence each other, but not always 
in a striking manner. Thus the character of the mango stock seems 
to be of little significance, but all citrus species are not equally good 
•stocks. 


Grafting can be done only between allied varieties of species. 
Oiie cannot graft an orange scion on a mango stock, but one can 
graft a lime scion on an orange stock and vice versa. The following 
are some methods of grafting. 


WEDGE-GRAFTING. 


For this the scion and stock must be very nearly of the same 
thickness and age. Select a vigorous stock, and “head” it to within 
^bout six or eight inches of the soil, and prepare it as at a in Fig. 21, 

cutting cleanly with a sharp 
knife. Then get the scion, and 
prepare ns at b, and fit it into 
the stock firmly. It will be 
quite sulficient if one side only 
fits in, square ; but take care 
never to separate scion and 
stock after they have once been 
fixed, as then the graft is sure 
not to be a success. Having 
fixed scion and stock, tie up 
the junction with some cotton 
basting, or plantain fibre, and 
smear over with the grafting- 
wax prepared according to the 
recipe given further on or with 
a mixture of equal parts of 
fresh cowdung and garden soil. 
If the graft can be kept in a 
situation not exposed to the 
sun so much the better. in 
about six weeks the’ graft will 
be a well-established plant. 

SIDE-GRAFTING OR THE “NURSERYMAN’S GRAFT.” 

For this, the scion and stock need not be of the same thickness • 
Biideed, it is essential that the scion be much thinner than the stock! 
H is not necessary to “h ad” down the stock. Having secured a 
healthy stock, make a clean cut with a sharp knife longitudinally, 
about half an inch deep ; then from about an inch and a half above 
the cut, slice away the bark with a portion of the wood, thus 
leaving a small opening wedge-shaped. The stock is now ready 
lor the scion, which prepare by flattening at both ends, exactly 
wedged-Shaped,, and insert into the tongue-like slit in he stock 



Fig. 21 








whist/} 
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h& rn ind up and the graft is ready, after which bind and paint it 
over with the grafting-wax. This will be found a very easy and 
successful method. 


CLEFT-GRAFTING. 

For this also the scion does not need to be of the same thickness. 
In fact, the stock must of necessity be two or three times as thick 
ns the scion. Head down the stock to within eight inches of the 
soil, cutting off and making a perfectly level surface. To make the 
cleft in the stock, you need a fine-toothed saw. Prepare the stock 
as at a in Fig. 22, and to keep it open, ram in a wooden wedge us 
at b. Then prepare your scion as at c, in the shape of a wedge, 
and insert it as at d. The inner bark of the scion should meet that 
of the stock. This method is generally adopted when it is desired 
to utilize an existing plant some years old, which is not consideiWd 
of value and upon which it is usual to graft two scions. In binding 
this graft, it is necessary to wrap it round with wax-cloth first, then 
bind with bast, and paint over with the grafting-wax. 



Fig. 22. 


CROWN-GRAFTING. 


Head down the stock as in cleft-grafting. With a sharp pointed 
knife make a slit six inches long in the bark from the cut surface 
downward, cutting as deep as the w’ood and no deeper. Ease out 
the bark on either side of the cut by pushing in first a thin and 
then a thick wooden wedge between the wood and the slit. The scion 
is then cut off the tree and its leaves removed. Its lower end is 
trimmed on two sides as in the figure. It is then inserted behind 
Hie slit. The whole of the cut surface and the trunk are covered 
'vith sacking tied on tightly by string and mud plus cowdung 
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smeared thickly over it. A grass cone should be built to protect the 
graft with a small opening to the north to admit light. Two scions 
may be inserted if the trunk is large. The method is useful for 
renewing old trees of poor quality. See Fig. 23. 


GRAFTING-WAX SOLUTION. 


Melt together equal parts of beeswax and resin. As this is an 
inflammable mixture, it is well to do this over a water bath. Allow 
to cool till it can be touched with the fingers and to eyery two ppunds 
of this mixture add a pint of alcohol, mix well and put up in tightly 
corked bottles. Apply with a brush. 


GRAFTING-WAX. 


Heat together 6 lbs. resin, 2 lbs. beeswax, and 1 pint linseed oil 
over a water bath. Stir well, allow to cool, and preserve in a jar. 
Where something is wanted to smear on a union this is useful. Wet 
the fingers with linseed oil before handling the stuff. 


INARCHING. 


The operation of inarchihg is commonly called grafting in India 
and is generally substituted for it, being performed with far greater 
certainty of success ; but, except for mangoes, sapotas, and, in 
Bengal, peach-trees, there is not often need to resort to it. Some of 
the choicer kinds of Roses, it is true, are frequently inarched, but 
with due care, more thriving plants may be procured by means of 
cuttings or layers, if not by budding. The process is performed 
thus : —Procure a seedling of about one or two years old of the plant 
to be inarched, or where a seedling is not to he obtained, a rooted 
cutting of the same age of the plant that is to supply the stock. Put 
it in a pot, and when it is well established it will be ready to ibe 
operated upon. Slijce away from one side of the young stem a piece 
of bark, with a thin layer of the wood beneath it, about two inches 
long ; do the same to a young stem of the plant to be inarched from, 
and then bring together the two stems that have thus been operated 
upon so that the cut parts lie close in contact, face to face, bandage 
them with cotton-twist and cover with grafting wax or earth and cow- 
dung mixed. After two months when the parts have united, head 
down the stock and dissever the scion from the parent plant by cuttijug 
it through below the bandage. 

This cutting should be gradual. Make cuts at A1 and R1 (i n 
Figs. 24 and 25) each reaching half through the branch and leave 
the plant for a fortnight. Then completely sever at A, and B... 
Plant A : and B a with tar. Keep the completed plant in shade for 
a month, then in half shade and finally in a place where it will get 
direct sun morning and evening* Thus it will be hardened for 
transplantation to the field. Twelve months after the making of the 
union the grafted plant is ready for the field. 


lmsTQ 



WHIP-GRAFTING. 

TONGUE-GRAFTING BY APPROACH. 



A modification of inarching is “Tongue Graft by Approach, 
(see Fig. 26). In this method a tongue is cut in stock and scion 
and these are fitted together. There are thus three surfaces of contact. 
The method is preferable to simple inarching where a skilled operator 
is available. 

WHIP-GRAFTING. 


Whip-grafting resembles crown or side-grafting except that it is. 
done on a one or twq year old stock. The method is shown in 
Fig. 27. The stock is cut off and the top pared on a long sla’it. 




SCION 


WHIP GRAFTING- 

Fig. 27 
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v^ittle part at the base of the slant left flat to support the scion The 
• is similarly pared and the two are united, tied in position and the 
Uiiion coiered with mud and cowdung or grafting-wax. The after- 
treatment is important. Little water is given to the roots, but the sur¬ 
rounding air must be kept moist. 


TOP-WORKING. 

The complete renewal of the top of a tree of inferior quality, 
substituting for its own branches, those of a good variety, cyan be done 
by the process of top-working. This method is specially applicable to 
mango trees. It is as follows:—Select branches of about four inches 
diameter and remove a ring of bark two inches broad, cutting right 
; own to the wood. Below this ring new shoots will spring up. Let 
these shoots ripen and their wood harden, and in from six months 
to a year after their appearance, inarch good scions on to them. This 
means the erection of platforms to bring the pots with the scion plants 
near the branches. When the scions have been transferred to the 
tree (and about a dozen may be required for a big tree) gradually cut 
out the remaining ungrafted branches, until the top of the tree consists 
of nothing but the scions and the shoots that have developed therefrom, 
rhe operation requires care, and the pots must be watered, but the 
result is very satisfactory. 

BUDDING. 

Sir J. Paxton states that “budded plants are more Tree in their 
growth and no doubt more prolific, than those raised in any other 
way, although it is several vears before they can be brought to a 
bearing State.”' In this country, however, no such objection applies 
for here they make most rapid growth and come into bearing miite ->s 
soon as those that have been inarched. At Ferozepore a small Mulberrv- 
ee ".us budded in the month of February, and by October ei"iit 
months after, stems had been put forth from the ,bud stout enough°»o 
support a mans weight amongst them. Budded peach-trees likewise 
were almost equally vigorous in the growth of wood they made. 

,, ,V U . d f d, ? 1 g “ ay I he Pfformed upon any of the shoots of a full-grown 
t all the branches but the budded ones he cut away. But the 

piopei method is to raise seedlings, or in the case of Roses, strike 
! n, V ex P>essly for the purpose of budding upon. Seedlings of 
° ' n ' 1 funerally be ready for the purpose in about twelve 

! ,llS fr< " u the U,m ' the «»<> was sown. They will be the better for 
try, in k been transplanted previous to the operation either into the spot 
, l " ( ' y nr '' *° r<? main permanently or elsewhere; but they must have 

b. come Hiori.ughlyestnhlishcd before budding upon them be attempted 


‘Magazine of Botany,” Vol. IV, p. 61. 
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the Upper Provinces the operation of budding Is performed 
^vlth great facility at two seasons of the year—first, when the plants 
ure about to start for their Spring growth, and again when for their 
Midsummer growth, as at those times the bark separates most freely 
from the wood. But for some reason which Firminger was unable to 
explain, he did not find such to be the case in the vicinity of Calcutta; 
^nd he stated that budding could so seldom be performed there with 
success, that it was rarely or never attempted, inarching being uni¬ 
formly adopted instead. 


For the operation of budding are required a ball of cotton-twist, 
°r strips of plantain fibre, a sharp penknife (or a prunning-knife) and 
a budding-knife. The last may be easily made of a thin piece of ivory, 
filed into the form and size of a lancet, and fixed in a wooden handle. 

The time when the operation can he performed with success 
depends on the fit condition of the plant to be used as the stock. This 
can be at once determined by making a cut through the bark down 
upo;n the wood, and trying whether the budding-knife can be thrust 
freely between the bark and the wood. If the bark adheres firmly, so 
as only to be raised by tearing away, it is of no use to attempt to bud; 
but if the bark is found to yield readily, the operation may be safely 
commenced. 


Make a gash through the bark across the branch in the place 
where it is to be budded, and from the centre of this gash make 
another gash, about an inch and-a-half downwards (Fig. 28Z>). The 
hud to he inserted must then be taken off the branch on which it is 
growing. Select a plump hud, and if, as is commonly the case, it has 
a leaf growing beneath it, cut the leaf off, leaving about a quarter 
ot an inch of its stalk adhering below the bud. Then pass the pen 
knife into the branch about half an inch above the bud, and slice 
down a thin piece of the wood with the bark and its bud upon it, 
bringing the knife out at about two-thirds of an inch below the hud. 
The bark with the hud upon it is called the shield (Fig. 28a). Before 
inserting it, it is desirable that the wood adhering to it be removed; 
and to do this without injuring the eye of the hud is a matter of some 
little nicety. But it may he done without risk of failure by holding 
the shield in the left hand and thrusting the thumb nail of the right 
hand between the wood and bark of the upper part of the shield, and 
then removing the wood from the bark by pulling it off downwards, 
carefully keeping the bark all the while quite erect and inti xihie 
(Fi\g. 28Z>). By adopting this plan a little wood may be left behind, 
but there is no fear of the eye being damaged. 

For those who find a difficulty in removing the wood from the 
shield, it may be well to mention that it is by nr, means essential to 
do so.; that some gardeners never do it, and even condemn the 
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Utc. They say that the wood assists to keep the bud moist, and 
prevents its being destroyed by the heat; and that by inserting the 
bud, just as cut from the shield, the operation of budding is rendered 
for more easy, more speedy, and proves uniformly more successful. 

. As soon as possible after the 

shield is ready, the longitudinal 
gash that has been made in the 
branch must be lifted open with 
the budding-knife and the shield 
slipped down so as to lie upon 
the naked wood of the bnanjch 
similarly situated as it was upon, 
the branch from which it was 
taken (Fig. 28r/). Then cut half 
the part of the shield off, that is 
above the bud with a cross-cut, 
so that the upper part of the 
shield may lie close and even 
against the cross-cut of the branch; 
then bind the whole round firmly, 
hut not tightly, with cotton twist, 
or plantain fibre, leaving the bud 
exposed (Fig. 28e). The first indication of the bud having 
taken will be the falling-off of the little bit of leaf-stalk that was left 
adhering to it. When the bud has pushed forth about a quarter of an 
inch, the cotton binding should be removed; but the branch should 
not be headed close down till the bud has sent forth a considerable 
shoot* 



Fig. 28. 


For budding oranges, Dr. Bonavia recommends what he says is 
the native method, namely a longitudinal gash only, and mo cross¬ 
cut, on the stock. He directs that the buds be inserted on the north 
side of the stock, as being the most shady. “B^nd the stock towards 
you, so that the incision may be at the bottom of the curve. By so 
doing, the edges of the incision can be lifted from the wood with 
the greatest ease by means of the point of the knife. When the 
incision is gaping, introduce the shield. Twist a thin slip of dry 
plantain leaf, previously wetted above and below the bud.”* 

It has been found that wood containing eyes for budding, if 
packed carefully in moss, may be sent a journey of many days, and 
prove as serviceable for the purpose as freshly cut wood. In this 
simple way new Boses arc now easily procured from the most distant 
parts of India. Bose hud-wood has been sent to Allahabad even 
from England, and thus several mew Hoses were introduced. Citrus 
hud-wood has been successfully sent from America to India packed 
in moist sawdust. 


■"Journal of the Agri-Hort, Society," Vol. XIV, p. 200. 
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PRUNING 

Budded plants are for some time very liable to have the branches 
broken clean off by strong winds at the point where the bud was 
inserted. To guard against this stakes should be driven in the 
grounds to which the branches should be tied. 

PRUNING . 

FRUIT-TREES. 

The pruning of fruit-trees is dealt with under the headings of 
the trees concerned. The general principles are these: In the first 
three years, in most cases, the framework of the tree should be 
built up. Thereafter pruning must be used to give each fruiting 
branch room, to induce free fruiting, and to keep the tree within 
limits. It follows that one must understand what shape is best for a 
given tree and where its fruiting growths appear. 

FLOWERING-SHRUBS. 

Nearly all plants of this kind are greatly benefited foy being 
pruned closely in after they have done flowering. They break out 
again with vigour and blossom in a much more compact and hand¬ 
some form the following season. The appearance of the plants also 
is vastly improved, and their tendency to flower freely increased by 
flieir being kept as much as possible to one stem clean of branches 
for some little height above the ground. 

ROOT-PRUNING. 

This, as applied to various fruit-trees, is a very old practice in 
India, though the principle upon which it is performed appears to 
be but very imperfectly understood. 

The mode of proceeding in this country is the very reverse of 
that practised in England. Instead of removing the earth at some- 
distance from the tree and cutting away the ends of the roots there, 
the practice in India is to open the oil immediately at the base of 
the stem, clear away some of the small roots, and after a week or 
two fill in with manure and cover over again with soil. This, though 
apparently opposed to theory, is, in fact, most efficacious in practice* 
The trees treated thus bear prodigiously. It is probable, however, 
that the life of the trees is shortened by this practice. 

Mr. Rivers remarks: “The object constantly had in view is to 
make fruit-trees healthy and fruitful by keeping their roots near tho 
surface. The root-pruning and biennial removal, so earnestly recom¬ 
mended, are the proper means to bring about these results, as they 
place the roots within the influence of the sun and air. The ground 
•over the roots of garden-trees, as generally cultivated, ’ dug onct? 
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or twice a year, so that every surface-fibre is destroyed and the 
larger roots driven downwards.”* This object is completely effected 
by our Indian practice. On opening, as usual, the soil at the base 
of the stem each year, the large dense mass of fibrous roots that 
presents itself is often quite astonishing. 

1 he object of the cultivator of fruit should be to encourage the 
formation of fibrous roots near the surface, and prevent the formation 
of woody roots in the sub-soil. 

CONVEYANCE. 

The importing of plants to this country, or the conveyance of 
them from any one part of it to another at a considerable distance}, 
is 'generally attended with some trouble and not a Xijttle expense. 
Where, however, expense is not a consideration, unquestionably the 
best of all means of transmitting plants is in what is called a Wardian 
case. 

A Wardian case is simply a strong wooden box, with a high- 
pitched roof fitted on to it. The roof is glazed with small over¬ 
lapping panes of glass, across which rows of stout wires are fastened 
to protect them from being broken. One of the sides of the roojl is 
made to screw on and off, for putting in of taking out the plants. 
f l he bottom of the case is filled with soil, in which the plants to be 
conveyed are planted very closely together for economy’s sake. 
When they have become pretty well-established, they are watered 
moderately—not exclusively ; the dde of the roof is screwed on, and 
the case is then ready for transmission. 

It was formerly thought that these plant-cases should be her- 
meticaily closed ; hut this of late has been found to he a mistake. 
r In* small amount of air that gains access to their interior through 
accidental crevices is considered rather beneficial than otherwise. 
The Wardian case patented by Mr. W. Bull, of Chelsea, is so cons¬ 
tituted that the condensed moisture inside docs not fall on to ti e 
plants in it. In fact, it is about as perfect a case as could be found, 
and is now very largely used. 

A rough mode of conveying Bose-trees to this country from 
T n d uid, which lias been attended with partial success, is as 
follows :— 

An order is given to some nurseryman in England to send out a 
sclo'dcd, number of plants. In November, when tiny have become 
dormant, he pulls them up bv the roots, without any earth upon 
the: , lays thmn in n wooden box, packing them well in with dried 
ness nails the lid of the box on, and so despatches them overland 
to Ihis country. 

The plants ms soon as possible after arrival should be potted 
'and their stems bound round with the rnoss in which they' wero 

* “Miniature Fruit Carden,” p." 4 , 10th Ed. 
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Packed. They should then be put in some shady place, out of the 
Way of the wind, and be frequently watered all over. 

But this withal is a very rude way of proceeding, involving to a 
certainty the loss of a large proportion. A modification of it for the 
conveyance of plants of nearly every description, adopted by a Mr. 
M’lvor at Oofacamund and attended almost uniformly with success, 
was communicated to Firminger by him as follows :— 

He writes to a nurseryman in England, some considerable time 
beforehand, what plants he desires to be sent out to him. The 
nurseryman cultivates specimens in very small pots, from which 
after a time he removes them, binds the roots, with as little soil upon 
them as possible, round with moss, and then sets them closely side 
by side. In this way they will grow vigorously, filling the moss with 
young roots. On the approach of winter, when they become dor¬ 
mant, watering is discontinued, and they are allowed to become quite 
dry. This is a point most essential to success. They are then headed 
down and packed with care closely in a wooden box. Nearly all the 
beautiful exotic plants with which the public gardens at Ootacaraund 


are enriched were procured from England, by adopting this plan. 

Opon this subject Mr. F, Halsey, of Amritsar, made the following 
important communication to the Agri-Hortieullural Society* :—* 

“I have this year received three cases of plants from England.— 
one for myself, containing 14 Roses. Camelias. and many other plants, 
four were all but dead on arrival, and all are looking well now; and’ 
two for friends, one containing 40 Boses, and the other about 100, 
all of which were alive on arrival. With regard to treatment in 
Europe, the plants must he well-established with strong roots, and 
not despatched before the first week in December. The box in which 
they are packed should he made of deal well-screwed together to pre¬ 
vent ingress of much air. the ends inside, where the roots lie, should 
he lined with zinc and coated inside with thick felt. Every row 
of Rose roots should he supported by a small deal batten, nailed to the 
sides of the box from the outside; the roots to lie in moist pul¬ 
verised clay mixed with moss. 

. “On arrival at their destination in India the box should be opened 
m n dark, moist room, and each plant he potted ; the soil made light 
about Hie roots, but not wetted for the first week. Two or three times 
dav the top and stems should he syringed freelv but to avoid the 
water getting to the roots, the pots had better be laid on their sides, 
and the moister the atmosphere around them is kept the better. After 
Hie first week they mav he removed from the dark room and a little 
water may be given them, until the plants show symptoms of grow in". 
When office the plants commence growing. nit them back 
to four eves of stem. But the plants must be kept in a moist pin 
imi sytonged imtil they hnvr nuite eot over their tourney; The 
unporhmt thincr.s to remember in fids 
r nr the first we* k and not to allow the 
the plants untd fnttv established.” 

These directions, Mr. Halsey says, 

Messrs Barr and Sugden of London! 


ee 
most 

country are to* give no 
sun’s ravs to fall directly upon 


were originally given him by 
They are precisely 'the same 


* March 10, 1870 
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as Mr. S. Jennings, in a subsequent communication, states he received 
from the same quarter. 

The clay and the zinc, it is obvious, must add considerably to 
tl'.e weight of the box, and consequently much to the expense of the 
carriage , but far better this than incui' the loss of so large a propor¬ 
tion as otherwise is all hut sure to happen. The additional expense, 
moreover, would not amount to anything like the value of the plants 
that without it would be lost. 

Mr. R. Lindsay, in a communication to the Edinburgh Botanical 
Magazine, mentions another most successful mode of transporting 
plants. This is merely to use the ordinary Wardian case, but instead 
of glazed sashes to use cotton cloth blinds, which are nailed to the 
toj) of the ridge and tied down with cords to the sides of the case, 
so that they may he rolled up or dow.n as required. “The advantage 
of tills method is the admission of sufficient light and air to main¬ 
tain the plants in a healthy condition ; the fine meshes of the cloth 
act as a shade from strong sunshine, and do not admit so much air 
as to cause the interior to become quickly dried up.*’ It was first used 
b> Baron Von Muller of Melbourne, and proved very successful, 
a most every plant in a consignment sent in this way arriving in. 
England in perfection after having been three months on the journey. 

A cheap case devised by the Superintendent of the Ganeshkhind 
Botanical Gardens, Poona, and successfully used for transporting 
lining p. mts overseas is made thus. The floor is of wood and on 
it are built partitions, each to take one pot with its contained plant. 
These partitions are as high as the pot. Each pot is packed with 
moss below, above and around and is held in position by wooden 
rips nailed on top of the partitions. The sides of the box are wood 
vit i a slit two inches broad on each side, on the inside of which is 
nailed expanded metal, allowing of free aeration. The lid of the box 
consists of spars nailed on two inches broad and with two inehes 
.‘.race between each. After the ease is nailed up, it is not opened till 
1 rcar * u ’ ,s lls destination. The case is kept on the deck of the shi,, 
owny from sea-water and watered dally with fresh water through the 
rool of the box. This package is as effective as a Wardian case in- 
bo dely cheaper, and carries twice the number of plants in the same 
declcspuce. 

The native dealers keep their plants often a long time out of 
ihc ground, conveying them about for sale sometimes for a period 
of iwn or three months. To do this they knead up round their 
root’, to a small compact ball the clayey kind of earth in which the"' 
grow them. 

Fruit-tre > find large shrubs may be dug up in the cold season 
a vl conveyed in native carts to a great distance, without suffering 
i uch injury, if they he occasionally watered during the journey. (, 
ibis way .erv many plants are annually sent forth from the Saharan- 
pore Botanical Gardens to different parts of the North-West Provinces. 
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When plants have become to a certain extent dried up from the 
ength of time they have been out of the ground during their con¬ 
veyance, it has been recommended as an excellent plan to steep theii 
loots before planting them in a mixture of cow-dung and water of the 
consistency of gruel 

M. Ysabeau says, what might be readily taken for granted, that 
shrubs, such as young Rose-trees, that have suffered from a similar 
cause, do well by having their stems and principal branches plastered 
over with a mixture of clay cow-dung. This serves to keep them 
moist and protect them from the ajr. The plaster will fall off itself 
in due time, when the young trees have become established. ★ 

desirable to make packages as small and light as possible 
for railway transit. For inland distribution the prevailing practice 
in South India at least, is to use only light bamboo baskets to convey 
plants. But plants so conveyed should he grown in small pots for 
at least some months previously. They, when turned out of the latter, 
the balls of soil are full of roots and compact so that they only re- 
quire to be tied up with a little grass. When the basket is full of 
plants thus prepared—close packing being itself a desideratum—a light 
frame-work of supple cane is attached to support a cloth of leaf cover¬ 
ing to protect the plants from the sun. A package of this sort 
containing three dozen small plants would not usually weigh more than 
50 lbs., which is a cooly load. It needs no watering for 10 days and 
will travel safely from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. Tn the 
case of hardy plants the bails of soil can be considerably reduced. 

Small plants and cuttings are safely conveyed by post, even to 
Europe. This is best done by placing them in a hollow plantain stem 
of which sections of any length conformable to the Postal Regulations 
may be used. It is only necessary to use the inner -cylinder of the 
stem, which may be securely covered by wax-cloth or even strong 
brown pape?*. All kinds of bulbs and tubers arc, of course, easily con¬ 
veyed through the medium of the Post Office. 


*7 


* *’Le Jardinter tie tout le Monde,” p. 204 
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OF OPERAT0ONS FOR THE FLA0NS 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL INDIA, 


OF 


JANUARY . 


VEGETABLES 


FROM this month forward vegetables of every kind will need to 
he constantly watered, and if once or twice a week with liquid manure, 
all the better. 

Water Squashes every day, copiously. 

Make sowings Radishes, Mustard, Crees, Spinach, and Lettuce 
for a succession. In the Upper Provinces Peas may also he sown 
during this month ; hut not in Bengal. Sowings of Celery may now 
he made for young plants to preserve through till the following cold 
season, if thought worth the while. 

Put out young plants of Cabbage and Knol-Kohl to fill up vacant 
places \fi beds. Put out young Celery plants for succession. 

Celery will now be in a condition fit for earthing up to blanch. 

Keep a few plants of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress for seed. 
Reserve one or two of the earliest formed heads of Artichoke for seed 
in Bengal : it is not necessary to do so in Upper India. 

The plants should now be taken up for manufacture of Tapioca 
and Arrowroot. 

FRUITS. 


Strawberries will now be blossoming and fruiting, and will require 
to be well watered : and nets or other means provided to protect them 
from birds. 

Water Loquats copiously. 

Peaches and Plums should now be pruned. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


Commence giving surface-dressings of fresh cow-manure to Roses. 
Chrysanthemums will have done flowering and should be taken 
out of their pots, pulled to pieces, and put out in a nursery-bed for a 
supply of new plants. 

The following plants will he much benefited by being well 


pruned in at this season:— 


Alfa man das. 

Bi-v onias. 

Hamelias. 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

-rosa—sinensis. 

-Syrians. 


Ixoras. 

Jasmin urns. 

Jat r op ha pandurcc 

Lagerstroemias. 

Lan tanas. 
Meyenias- 


Malvaviscus arboreus 
Mussrendas. 
folia. Nvctanthcs. 

I Quisqualis. 

Tecomas. 

• Brunfelsias. 
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FEBRUARY . 


VEGETABLES. 

LITTLE can be done during this month in the cultivation of 
European vegetables, except copiously watering those that are already 
in the ground. 

Sowings of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress may still be made. 

To Peas that are reserved for seed, less and less water, if an\, 
should be given as they ripen. 

FRUITS. 

Water Loquats liberally, as well as Peach, Plum, Lichee, and Mango 
trees, as soon as the fruit is set. 

Earth up and water Pine-Apples. 

Fertilise Vanilla flowers. 

Sow seed of Water-Melon. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

i his is the hest season for transferring such Orchids as required to 
new pots or baskets. 

Hoyas will be started into growth, and should either have the soil 
in the old pots partially changed, or be jotted afresh; they will now 
bear dividing so as to make several plants out of one. 

Re-pot or re-plant CaJadiums, Arum pictum. Mancttia cordifolia 
Cyrtopera flava, Hibiscus Jerroldianus, Gloriosa supcrba and all such¬ 
like plants, that have been lying dormant during the cold season, as 
well as the several species of Crinum, Globba, Pancratium, Alpinia, 
Hedyehium, Hippeastrum, and Kaerapferia. 

Put in the border Petunias, Phloxes, Salpiglossis. 

Sow seeds of Poimciana, Tccoma. etc. 

Pot ofT the choice kinds of Roses raised from cuttings laid down 
in November, and keep them in the shade, well watered. 

Roses now may be layered with success. 

MARCH. 

VEGETARLES. 

ABOUT the middle of this month remove the soil from the stools of 
Asparagus and cover them over again immediately with fresh soil ; 
well enriched with old manure, and commence watering copiously. 

Take up Carrots and Beet, and store them in pots of dry earth 
for future use. 

Take up and store Onions. 

At the beginning of this month, in the l pper Provinces, seeds of 
American Squash should be. sown. 
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The stumps of Cabbages that have been cut should be allowed to 
remain and be watered, as by their sprouts they will afford nice 
gatherings for the table for some time to come. 

Dry the leaves of English Sage and Thyme, and store in bottles. 

Make sowings of Parsley in a shady place. 

FRUITS. 

Lichees will be ripening; cover the trees betimes with nets, to 

£>ave the fruit from birds. 

Well water Peach, Plum, and Mango trees, Fertilise Vanilla 
flowers. 

Cut back closely all wood, of last year’s growth, of Bael trees. 

This is the season, both in Bengal and Upper India, for sowing 
the seeds of fine kinds of Melons. 

Thin out Plantains, remove the soil from the roots, fill in with 
fresh cow-manure, and water liberally. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

Withhold water from Dahlias, and when the stems have died 
down, take up the tubers and store them in pots of earth or sand in 
a dry godown. 

Treat in the same way the several species of Oxalis. 

Withold water from Gloxinia maculata, Lilium longifolium, and 
Richardia Etliiopica, and when the stems and leaves have died 
own, remove the pots, with the bulbs within them undisturbed, to 
some dry godown, till the time of re-potting in the following October. 
Other bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants of a similar description 
should, of course,, receive similar treatment. 

Cut well back the wood of last season’s growth of shrubs, such 
-is Poinsettia, Jlolmskioldia, Hamiltonia, Phlogacanthus, Aphelandra, 
Buddlea, Thunbergia and Cassia alata, that have lately finished 
flowering. 

Euphorbia Jacquiniflora should be treated in a similar way, and 
the editings inserted in pots of sand kept in a sheltered place and 
well watered; they will afford i nice stock of .new plants. 

Take up the choicer kinds of Verbena to pot, and keep under 
belter during the rains. 

APRIL . 

VEGETABLES. 

LITTLE be done now in the cultivation of vegetables. 

Well water Asparagus. 

Gather seed of Onion and Salsify. 

Put Yams in the ground, and construct trellis-work for them to 
tmil upon. 
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FRUITS. 


Water Melons unremittingly. 

Keep Strawberry-plants watered while the hot season lasts. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

The leaves of Gladiolus and some other bulbous plants will he 
( \ing down, lhe pots containing them should be removed to some 
dry place, where they may remain till the ti^ne for re-potting comes 
round again. 

Achimencs, which at this time will be starting into growth, 
should be potted and well watered as soon as they appear above 
ground. 


MAY- 

VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS will now be in season, and the beds must be kent 
most plentifully watered. * 

Bevnnd lt n?fs fh* 5 fK " n, T' ln a shad y placc from acclimated seed, 
vegetables th ^ " 0lll, ° g that Cffn be done as regards European 

mtivo Jor , C M Se °t[ thc month is ,he Proper time for sowing most 
ia ne vegetables; the several kinds of country Beans, Cucumbers, and 
Gourds; of Maize, Ochro, Brinjals, etc. 

Fins is the period likewise for planting Ginger,. Arrowroot, 
Jerusaflem Artichoke, Kuchoo or Ghoyan, Sweet Potatoes, and the 
tapioca plant. 

FRUITS. 

Continue to water Pine-Apples. 

This is the proper season for inarching and making goatees' or 
layers of all the different kinds of fruit trees. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

There is little to be done in this department besides watering 
abundantly young and choice plants. 


JUNE. 


VEGETABLES. 

MAIZE and the ordinary country vegetables may still V sown 
There is nothing that can he’ done as regards European vegetables. 
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FRUITS. 


Seeds of Mango should now be sown for a supply of stocks fon 
Inarching upon. 

The operations of gootee, layering and inarching may still bo 
carrffcd on, and cuttings laid down to strike. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
* 

The slips of Chrysanthemum laid down in January will now have 
become large plants. They should be taken up from the nursery-bed 
and pulled apart, and each rooted slip be potted in a single pot, and 
those of the choicer kinds put under shelter before the heavy rains 
set in. 

For potted plants, which are to be left exposed to the weather 
during the rains, bricks should be laid whereon the pots may rest, out 
of access from worms. 

At the end of this month cuttings of most tropical plants may be 
put down for striking. 

As soon as the rains have set in, examination should be made to 
ascertain where plants are liable to suffer from the lodgment of water 
around them, and the speediest means that can be devised taken for 
draining it off. 


JULY . 


VEGETABLES. 

DURING this month sowings of most native vegetables, such as 
Brinjals. Ochro, Pulwuls, Cucumbers, the different kinds of runner 
Beans and Gourds may he continued. 

Arrowroot, Ginger, Turmeric, and Jerusalem Artichokes about this 
time will require earthilng up. 


FRUITS. 

Thn crowns of Pine-Apples of a fine kind, when wrenched off 
should not be thrown away, hut inserted in pots of sand under shelter’ 
If watered regularly, they will soon form beautiful healthy plants. 

This is the best time for budding Peaches, Plums, and trees of the 
Orange and Lemon tribe in Bengal (Lower), 

Sow Indian Sorrel and Gape Gooseberry. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


At this season sow seeds of— 


Amaranthus. 

Balsaiu. 


Datura. 

Dianthus. 

Ipomcea ru!bro-ccerulea. 
.Martynia diandra. 
Nicandra physaloides. 
Nicotiana. 


Pentapctes phcenicea 
Quamoclit. 

Sesamum. 

Phlox Drummondii 
Sun flowers. 

Zinnia. 


Colonyction. 

Carthamus. 

Cockscomb. 

Dahlia. 


On examining Dahlia tubers that have been stored away in pots 
of earth or sand, it will very likely be found that they have begun to 
make shoots ; if so, they should be potted immediately. 

Gloxinia maculata will now require to be re-potted. 

The budding of Roses in Lower Bengal might now be attempted. 

This is the most successful season for striking cuttings of all soft 
and hard-wooded tropical plants which can he propagated in that 
way, such as Coleus, Hibiscus, etc. 

Cuttings also of Rose Edouard, Devoniensis, and the China Roses 
will strike at this period. 


AUGUST . 


VEGETABI.ES. 


SOWINGS of Celery should now be made in pots, under shelter 
from the rains. The seed will be slow in germinating; but it is 
important that plants should be brought ns forward as possible for 
planting out when the rains are over in October. 

At this time also Asperagus-secd should be sown, for a supply of 
plants to make new beds within October if needed. 

Sow the small kind of Tomato. 


FRUITS. 


It will be found that Peaches, Plums, and the Orange and Lemon 
tribe may now be budded successfully in Lower Bengal. 

Cuttings also of the Otange tribe, now laid down, will strike 
readily. 

The fruits of Guavas, Custard-Apples, and Pomegranates should 
be tied up in fine muslin, to protect them from the attacks of birds 
and vermin. 

Now is the season for planting out suckers or offsets of Pine- 
Apples. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


Roses raay be budded during this month also in Lower Bengal. 

Stephanotis floribunda and many of the choicest tropical plants 
may now be propagated, by cuttings in sand unden glass. 

SEPTEMBER . 

VEGETABLES. 

MAKE sowings of Patna Pea. 

Commence sowings of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, and 
Artichoke in pots under shelter, or on a raised piece of ground^ pnder 
a hoogla, in order to have plants well forward for putting out in the 
open ground as soon as the rains are over. 

FRUITS. 

Peach-Stones sown now will come up in February, and afford 
stocks for budding upon in August. 

Prune away the lowermost leaves of Coconut trees. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

Sowings of Aster, Heartease, and Cineraria should be made this 
month, as these plants take a long time to mature for* blossoming 
favourably. 

At the beginning of this month sow Balsams in Lower Bengal. 

Richardia Ethiopica and the several species of Oxalis will now 
he moving, They should be potted and brought to the light imme¬ 
diately they appear above ground. 

OCTOBER . 

VEGETABLES. 

As soon as the rains are well over, no time should be lost in 
preparing the ground and making sowings of Turnips, Carrots, Peas, 
Beans, French Beans, Lettuce, Tomato, Spinach, Endive, Salsify, 
Mustard, Cress, Radishes, Beet, Onions, and Leeks. 

Sow in Bengal English Cucumber-seed and American Squash. 

Put out in their places in the open ground young plants of 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, Artichoke, and Asparagus. 

FRUITS. 

, Now is the season for making up Strawberry-beds and putting in 
Mic plants. 
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In the Upper Provinces gather Putwa before it is injured by the 

cold. 

Sow^eeds of— 

Almonds. Guava. 

Hog-Plum. 

Khirnee. 

Lichee. 

Peaches. 


Avocade Pear. 
Beneoolen Nut. 
Cowa-Mangosteen. 
Custard-Apple. 


Plums. 
Pumelo. 
Strawberry. 
Tree Tomato. 
Wampee. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


About the middle of this month is the time for making sowings 
of all the English Annuals, either in pots or on a raised border under 
a hoogla. 

Pots containing bulbs of Lilium longifolium should be well soaked 
'With water ; and about twelve hours afterwards, the soil being thus 
rendered perfectly loose, the bulbs should be carefully taken out an^ 
re-potted. 

This is the best month to commence the general pruning of Roses 
in Upper India. 

This is the best time for imported bulbs to arrive for potting, 
such as Hyacinths, Anemone, Ranunculus and the several kinds ol 
Narcissus, Iris, Ixi'a, etc. 

Re-pot— 


Aloysia citriodora. 

Antirrhinums. 

Carnations. 

Centradenia. 

Columbine. 

Pansies. 

Franciscea. 


Geraniums. 

Geum. 

Habrotbamnus, 

Heliotrope, 

Hydrangea. 

Iris. 

Linum. 


Lophospcrmum. 

Pinks. 

Plumbago rosea. 
Scabious. 
Sweetwilliam. 
Verbenas. 

Violet. 


In Upper India repair the paths. 


NOVEMBER. 


VEGETABLES. 


MAKE successive sowings of Peas, French Deans, Turnips, Carrots, 
Radish, Lettuce, Beet, Mustard, and Cress. 

Thin out betimes Turnips, Carrots, and Beet. 

Make successive plantings of Cauliflowers. Cabbages. RnohKc uL 
Lettuce, and Celery. 

Stick Peas before they begin to fall about. 

Earth up Potatoes. 

Yams are now fit to be taken up for use. 

Plant out Onion-Bulbs for obtaining i crop of seed From m April. 
Take up Mint and plant it in a fresh soil, well enriehcii. 
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This is the best season for putting down cuttings of all kinds of 
Roses t and indeed of most exotics—natives of colder climates. 

The several species of Canna may now be dug up, parted, and 
planted in fresh ground. 

DECEMBER . 

VEGETABLES. 

MAKE sowings of Radish, Mustard, Cress, Lettuce, Peas, and 
French Beans for succession. 

Put out fresh plants of Knol-Kolil, Cabbage, Cauliflower and 
Celery, 

The most advanced crops of Celery will be now in a condition for 
earthing up to blanch previous to use. 

Water well Celery, Squash, Radish, and Asparagus seedlings. 

Withhold water from old Asparagus plants, that they may die 
down and go to rest. 

FRUITS. 


Gather Roselle. 

Well water Caps Gooseberries. In the United Provinces the 
plants should be covered in at night during the cold months, or they 
will be much injured by the cold, and the fruit will not ripen. 

Place seedling Bilimbis in a warm, sheltered place during the 
cold months. 

Towards the close of the month cover again the roots of fruit- 
trees, that had been exposed, with fresh, well-enriched soil. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Put down cuttings of Aloysia citri'odora, Heliotrope, Geranium 
Pinks, Carnations, Habrothammus, Verbenas. 

Allow to dry down Arum Pictum, Gesnera tubiflora, Sprekelia, 
the varieties of Caladium, and such like potted bulbous plants. 

In the United Provinces cover at night, to protect from frost* 
young Heliotropes, Tropcelum, Canay creeper, and seedling Menhdee 
plants. 

Keep under the shelter of a warm verandah Ixora Javanica, 
Hoyas. and Vanilla plants that are in pots. 

Make successive sowings of such quick-growing things as 
Browallia, Linaria. Cuphea, Mignonette, French Marigold, and Con¬ 
volvulus Major. 

Asters, Cinerarias, and Pansies will require re-potting in a richer 

soil. 
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OF OPERATIONS FOR THE HILLS OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. 


JANUARY . 



VEGETABLES. 

THERE is little that can be done in this month. As a rule the 
ground is covered with snow, and very few of the ordinary vegetables 
survive the effects of the “white mantle.” The work, therefroe, in the 
vegetable garden is at a standstill. 

FRUITS. 

The same may be said of the fruit-garden. It is not known if 
fruits are grown under glass on any of the Hill-stations ; but even if 
they were, all that can be done is to maintain an equable tempera¬ 
ture in the house, ranging between 50° and 00° Fahr. 

FLOWERS. 

In the tlower garden out of doors, the ground being covered with 
snow, it is impossible to do anything. It is assumed that such plants 
as need the protection of the stove or green-house have been sheltered 
therein. Others that are left out of doors, such as Roses, etc., should 
be looked at occasionally to see that they are properly sheltered. Care 
must be taken not to allow the temperature in the stove to go below 
50° Fahr at might. About this time a careful search should be made 
for insect-pests, which should be destroyed, or they will begin their 
depredations on the first approach of Spring. 

FEBRUARY. 

VEGETABLES. 

DURING this month the heaviest falls of snow occur generally ; 
but this should mot deter the careful gardener from making prepara¬ 
tions for the sowing of early vegetables in pots, pans, boxes, and 
glazed frames having bottom-heat. By bottom-heat is meant a hot 
bed, into which the pots and pans must be pluuged up to the rim. 
Seeds of Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Spinach, 
Endive, Asparagus, Radish, and Cress should be sown. If there are 
no frames, then the pots, pans, and boxes must be kept ijn the green¬ 
house or stove. 

FRUITS. 

About the end of this month, the fruit-trees will begin to . h»>w 
signs of reviving life. The roots should be cleared oi all rubbish, 
and preparations made to open the soil round them. This should not, 
however, be done unless there is a prospect of the snowfall ceasing. 
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season promises to be an early one, Apple, Pear, Apricot and 
Plum trees should be pruned about the end of this month and 
manured. Strawberry-beds should now be prepared and the suckers 
transplanted. 


FLOWERS. 

In the flower-garden the busv time will homr, - ,, 

pots and pans, especially Calceolaria, Cineraria, Heartsease Ster 
.ud Larkspur, as these take longer to develop than otheirs. if it has 

and R °f !; Geraniums * and Fuchsias should be pruned, 

i th h *( mgs put down ln sand in the propagating frame This 

The hed St Tk i e ' POt Geraniums - and Fuchsias, and Roses in pots. 
The beds and borders out of doors should now be looked to, and 

cleared of aU rubbish, and the soil dug up and got ready for planting. 

MARCH. 

VEGETABLES. 

c. Peas, Beinl 

ssrss s &£***■ d,h " in ~ —i Stfra 


FRUITS. 


Lruit-lrees should now be pruned and manured. The treatment 

^ene^l wn th 7* U ‘ S pPoper place * U ma >' be mentioned in a 

f that whatever treatment fruit-trees receive avow will 
show itself in the fruit hereafter. 


FLOWERS. 

About this time the stove and green-house should he thoroughly 
ov< rlmiled. Cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, Hydrangeas, 
B gonias, etc., should be put down, and a good stock of plants will 
he the result. Bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissus, Gladiolus, Tulips 
Ranunculus, Anemones, Spirceas, Ixlas, Sparaxi$, and the different 
varieties of Lilium, should he put down in pots, or in well-prepared 
borders. 

An occasional application of liquid manure now will have a 
v *nd rful effect on Roses Geraniums and Fuchsias will also ho 
greatly benefited by an occasional supply. 
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Seedlings of annuals will be requiring their second shift about 
the end of this month. Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Heartsease will 
Jo sufficiently developed to be moved into their permanent quarters. 
J hey should have plenty of light (sun-light) and air. The best place 
lor them is under a cloth awning. They should be liberally watered, 
and, once a week, with a weak solution of liquid manure. These 
annuals made a grand show if well cared for now. 

Ferns should be carefully examined, and those requiring it, should 
e re-potted. Many of the soft-wooded plants under glass will also 
require re-potting at this season. 


Perennial Phlox, Carnations, Picotees, and Hydrangeas should 
ow be looked to. Give them fresh soil, remove all old and dead 
branches, and put down cuttings. 

The Oiights and mornings are yet very cold, and care should be 
taken not to allow the temperature in the stove and green-house to ao 
uown too low. 


APRIL . 


f VEGETABLES. 

THIS is also a busy month. Successive sowings should be made 
or the vegetables sown last month. Water the transplanted seedlings 
copiously. 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now be ripening, and should be watered 
copiously or the fruit will be small, and wanting in taste. Water 
other fruit-trees also sufficiently. 

FLOWERS. 


Ros s. Geraniums, and Fuchsias will now be making rapid 
growth, and should be kept well supplied with water. An occasional 
application of liquid manure will have a good effect, especially on 
Roses in pots and tubs. Dahlia bulbs should now be looked to. 
They should be carefully turned out of their old pots, and plan 
in fresh, rich soil—the richer the better, tubers of Caladiums, 
Alocasias, Gesneras, and Gloxinias, should now he planted in pots 
together with tuberous rooted Begonias. Cuttings of Roses. Gera¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Begonias, etc., if put down now will strike very 
readily. 

MAY- 

VEGETABLES. 

THERE is nothing particular to be done in this month in the way 
of vegetables, except to make successive sowings, and watef copiously 
■all such as have been transplanted. This is generally .. >'ory dry 
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and unless water is abundant, there is a chance of the vege¬ 
tables, especially roots, not swelling and fully developing. Sowings 
of American Maize may now be made. 

FRUITS. 


Apples, Pears, Apricots, and Cherries will now be developing. 
Measures should be taken to protect the fruits from the depredations 
of birds and flying squirrels. If water in Sufficient quantity is avail¬ 
able, it should be well supplied. 


FLOWERS. 

The syringe should be frequently used in the stove and green¬ 
house now. Most of the annuals will now be coming into flower. 
Cinerarias, Pansies, Calceolarias, and Mimulus will require frequent 
waterings. So will Roses, Geraniums, and Fuchsias. Hyderangeas 
will now be looking up, and any attention now given them, in the 
way of liquid manure, and loosening the soil round the roots, will 
produce good effects. They wHl make a grand show next month. 


JUNE . 

VEGETABLES. 

SUCCESSION sowings may now also be made. Most of the vege¬ 
tables will now be ready for use. Celery should be earthed up now 
for bleaching. 

FRUITS. 


There is not much to be done this month, except to water the 
trees freely. This is the best month for grafting. 

FLOWERS. 

Roses will now be in full bloom, as well as Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Hydrangeas, and most of the annuals. They should be well supplied 
with water. Begonias will now be in full display. Cuttings off most 
of the flowering perennials put down now will make good plants. 
The syringe should be freely used, both for in and out-door plants* 
Ferns will require to be kept moist this month. 

JULY . 


VEGETABLES. 

THE rains will have set in now, and any seeds sown during this 
an I the two following months, must be kept under shelter to protect 
them from the heavy rain. Succession sowings of most vegetables 
iray be made. 
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FRUITS. 


Apples, Pears, and Apricots will now be ripening and should be 
Protected against depredations of all sorts. At the end of this month, 
sow seeds of the hill Apricots for a stock of plants to graft some of 
*ne superior English varieties upon. 

FLOWERS. 

Dahlias will now be flowering, and occasional applications of 
''quid manure will have a very good effect upon them and Hydrangeas, 
hinging baskets filled mow with wild ferns, and other cultivated 
'nineties of Adiantums. Davallias, Neplirolepis Duffi, etc., with a 
Degomia in the centre, will have a very fine effect in the stove and 
green-house. Fuchsias will now be making rapid growth The 
cuttings put down in April and May will now be well-established 
'ants, and should be potted off in three and four-inch pots in good 
rich soil, and plenty of drainage. Cuttings of Begonias, Dieffcn- 
naehias, Anthuriums, Dracaenas, Crotons, etc., should now be put 
down, together with Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Hydrangeas. The 
• ove and green-house must be examined every day for insect-pests. 
ie tempreature within should be kept as equable as possible. 


AUGUST. 

VEGETABLES. 


DURING this month there is generally either very heavy rain 
°r a long break, and there is not much to be done in the way of 
sowing s out of doors. The msot important operation now is to see 
! <t the heavy rain does not wash away any young seedlings put out 
*<*st month. 

FRUITS. 


Apples, Pears, and Apricots will now be fit to pluck. The trees 
generally become very much exhausted, and the sooner the fruit is 

in"*?u ed ’ the better for the trees. Grafting may be done in this 
nonth, as well as budding of Peaches. 


FLOWERS. 

Cuttings of Begonias, Ger miunis, Fuchsias, etc., may still be 
bhf down in sand in the hot-housc. Hydrangea cuttings put down 
n °w will form fine plants by the end of March. Fuchsias make a 
^cal of growth this month, and should De kept properly staked, 
j hlias will also require staking. A strict supervision should be 
u 'Pt over the frames and houses, as it is at this time that n lot of 
n »schief is done by plant-pests. Roses may be budded during this 
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and cuttings of China, Tea 

in glazed frames. 


GARDENING 
and Bourbon 


SEPTEMBER. 

VEGETABLES. 


varieties 


<SL 

put down 


the banning of this month seeds of Carrots, Cabbage 
and Caul,flower may be sown under shelter for the lat ; ,2 

>uZ y u ?;r! S m]ght a,so be sown if there is room available for 
them. About this time suitable plants should be selected for seed. 


FRUITS. 


Some of the later varieties of Apples, Pears, and Plums ripen in 
this month and wdl require to be protected from the depredations 
of 1.ads Aftei the fruit is removed, all dead and decayed wood 
should be cut away ; the old wood, and such as has done bearing, 

r: 1 be ,J l ‘! b ack > aTld *be trees trimmed to the shape it is intended 
' should take. As a rule this work is sadly neglected in hill 
v m, enS a ' !< i ,e resillt is tl 'ees of straggling growth, overcrowded 
', h , ""'necessary wood, to the great detriment of the fruit-bearing 

and T n ° ° hance . ’° dcvclop - Secds ° r Apples, Apricots, 

an i ears may he sown now, if it is desired to raise seedlings. 


FLOWERS. 

Dahlias will now be finishing their blooming, and steps should 
!:. * taken to put down tallies in the spot where the roots are intended 
to remom for the winter, so as to identify them next year. Withered 
Hower-heads should be removed, unless it is intended to gather seed. 
The better plan is to take up all the tubers after the plants have 
finished their growth, and to store them away in dry sand or saw r 
dust. Most of the annuals will now have finished their flowering 
season, and arrangements should he made to gather seed. Perennial 
Phloxes should be put under shelter at the cud of the month. Cuttings 
of Geraniums, Picotees, and Carnations, can now be put down with 
much advantage. 

OCTOBER. 


VEGETABLES. 


‘CELERY beds should be supplied with fresh manure now. Arti¬ 
choke-seeds may now lie gathered, end the plants cut back, the roots 
being supplied with fresh soil. S wings for the winter supply should 
n<Av be made in frames, of Lettuce, Cress, Radish, etc, 

FRUITS. 

All fruit-trees will now bo entering Hud stage in which they will 
require rert. Water should he withheld, except occasionally. 
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Opportunity should now be taken, at the end of this month, of giving 
them a general pruning. This operation is very much neglected on. 
the hills. Those trees that have not fruited during the season, should 
*io\v he root-pruned. 


FLOWERS. 

Most plants will now be entering the rest stage, and water should 
■k® sparingly given to such plants as Ferns, Gloxinias, Gesneras, 
Dieflfenbachias, etc., which should be allowed to die down gradually. 

1 uberous-rooted plants generally should gel no water, and as soon 
as the soil is quite dry, and the stems have died down, the tubers 
should be taken up and carefuly stored away in dry sand or< saw¬ 
dust. The temperature in the stove must be increased, especially at 
night. Seeds of annuals should be gathered, and the beds and borders 
cleared of the dead plants, which might be done by digging them into 
the soil. 

NOVEMBER . 


VEGETABLES. 

DURING this month there is not much to be done in the way of 
sowing. Seedlings of last month's sowing should be put out under 
shelter. This is the best month for gathering seeds of most vege¬ 
tables which have finished their growth. 

FRUITS. 

There is nothing to be done this month out of doors. It is not 
usual to cultivate fruit-trees under glass on the hills yet. “Young plants 
might be protected from the frost, which begins this month. 

FLOWERS. 

The principal operation this month is to protect such of the out 
door plants as need protection from the cold. Sometimes it snows 
during this month, with heavy rain and sleet. In the houses the tem¬ 
perature must be raised and steadily maintained during the night, 
or the result will be fatal to many rare, beautiful and tender plants. 
Ferns and Orchids in particular will suffer severely if the temperature 
5s allowed to go down below 60°F. All plants will need less waiter, 
many none at all ; but in this the gardener must be guided by 
experience and local requirements. 

DECEMBER . 


VEGETABLES. 

THERE is scarcely anything to be done this month, and the 
remarks for last month will apply equally for this one. If it is 
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thought worth white, some of the later seedlings from October might 
be kept in frames w T ith a hot-bed ; but, as a rule, English vegetables 
are in full season on the plains during this and the next two months, 
and residents on the hills obtain their supplies from this source 
during the winter. 

FRUITS. 


There is nothing to be done during this month out of doors, 
t of the fruit-trees will have shed their leaves, and will soon be 
putting on their winter mantle of §now. 


FLOWERS. 

The remarks for last month will apply equally for this. Water 
should be entirely withheld from all plants except those that flower 
during die winter, and these should he sparingly supplied—just enough 
to keep them alive. 
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PART II. 

THE 

VEGETABLE GARDEN 

CULINARY VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES are given an important place among hum am food by 
modern dietetic scientists. The absence of fresh vegetables results 
111 suc ^ diseases as scurvy. Vegetables furnish nourishment in the 
form of starch and sugar, and also stimulate intestibal activity. In 
the liverish climate of India vegetables are doubly desirable/ The 
feim vegetables has, by common consent, come to be applied to a 
pai ticular class of plants. Of these we eat the leaves, buds, stems 
roots, and occasionally the fruits. The question, “Is the Tomato a 
truit for a vegetable?” is really not admissible. The Tomato is 
hotanica'Uy a fruit, just as a Pear is—but we use the Tomato as we 
( o other members of the vegetable class. Fruits are very sugary to 
taste, vegetables are not, and a sugary taste is most undesirable in 
hem. Some object to the Sweet Potato on this account. 

Vegetables are on the whole short-season plants, but permit t * 
repeated sowings to prolong the season. We may distinguish between 
ndian and English vegetables. Both, however, will be treated seriatim. 
nn <l together. 

PRELIMINARY. 

The treatment of the soil for vegetables must, in India, differ \ 
according as the cultivation is to be on a field scale, or merely in a 
small garden plot. Laborious hand-digging or trenching, permissible 
nnd reeommendable in a small garden plot, is out of the question 
^'hen acres are to be sown. In this book the cultivation of vegetables 
will be considered from the point of view of the small garden plot on In — 
a plot assumed not to exceed one acre. It is absolutely essential for 
the cultivation of even passable vegetables that the top two feet of \ 
s pil be thoroughly worked up and manured betore sowing, and that 
tilth and aeration be attended to while crops arc growing. An opera- 
Uon called trenching is undoubtedly the finest way of preparing «« 
vegetable garden. The operation lias long been practised in Britain, 
it requires, however, the use of the spade, an instrument in the use of 
which the Indian coolie requires special training. Piute XIV shows 
how it is done. 

For the majority of vegetables, beds four feet broad with paths 
between are suitable. Some crops, like Tomato, arc bet‘cr grown on 
ri dges and irrigated in the furrows. These are mentioned as thc> 
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occur. Vegetables need more frequent watering than anv other class 
of crops, and once in four days is about right in dry weather 

It is possible to get a greatly increased yield from a vegetable 
dot by sowing different kinds of vegetables together and taking off 

f } ,e f arlier cr °P s soon > leavi ”g later crops to make their full 
development m the increased space. Thus, Beets and Radishes may 
he sown together and the Rad.shes cleared off before the Beets crowd 
them too much. 

The Beets are put in rows 24 inches apart and th, , • 

V S between the Beet rows. Again, early Cuhu ,o^ adlSbes m 
he sown together. The rows of Cabbage are Sr ^ if” C lSpinacJl niay 
Spinach rows between these. Rows of Lettuce L °? hes ap . art and . the 
aUy. Other combinations will be mentioned nn\ e put in additian- 
the various vegetables. " ed llnder th * headings of 

Sowings should be done in a seed-l^H and 
planted fo their position. Transplanting is Varelesslv^rl 
M ilcc. It ought to be done most carefully. Plate XV X ,0 * by the 
and right ways of transplanting. ' shows the wrong 

The ground between vegetables must hn l , 

and never allowed to crack. Weeds must be eliminated ^ ,nU ° USly hoed 
.billed with this a method of rotation of crmV * 

By rotation the ground gets a rest from one type of n ’d TIT* 7 ' 
another making different demands on it The ,?L| f K>arS 
d.vhh. the garden into four equal plots Plot r!l\. ^ y 18 to 
surface crops like Celery and Leek Mot 2 • "* Pulses ’ and 

Beetroot. Plot’3conUi”?^., VmTcZ a ZW? 

« tc. Plot 4 contains Potatoes. Next year Plot 1 is treS Ca,dl . flower - 
Plot t. Pint 2 like 1. Plot 3 like 2. and Plot 4 like 1 1 d^v ’ f " W . OTe 
continued and completed in four years. ’ dn< * 16 rotatlon 


FUNGI. 

AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS 

mushroom. 

L >11 ROOMS ,iip produced spontaneously anti in great abundance 
in Hi an \ parts of India and may be bad merely for the trouble of 

bUt the 0(,i,), ° r>1ies aro so exceedingly difficult to distin- 
n ,roni others that are poisonous, that it would be better, unless 
• t oll -fy certain of the right ones, to abstain from them altogether. 
1 he characters of an edible mu broom are these:_ 

(1) It grows on ' places on rubbish heaps. 

(2) It is of small size (two to four in< hes across the cap). 

( .> The gills are free from the stein and at first pink in colour. 
(i ) The spores are deep purple or brown. 

(5) The stalk is solid and has a fixed ring. 



Fig. 29. 




■Soil from A, A , and B is dug out and kept on one side. Bottom of A 1 is forked 
B l soil is moved by spade to A 1 , and C soil to A position. Bottom of B 1 then 
forked. C l moved to B 1 , and D to B. To finish, bottom of C 1 is forked, 
A 1 and A soii transferred to C 1 and C, and B to D. 
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lli^se characters must he taken together, and unless a species 
mushroom has all of them, it is pro.bably not the ordinary edible 
snroom. The following are the mushrooms to avoid: 

(1) Every mushroom having a cap or suggestion of a cap at 
the base of the stalk. 

(2) Those having an unpleasant odour, a bitter or unpalatable 

flavour, or a tough consistency. unpalatable 

(3) Those having milky juice. 

(4) Those that are very brittle and those whose gills are nearly 

all of equal length, when the flesh of the cap is hin and 
especially when the cap itself is of a bright colour. 

(5) Those that arc deep-seated in the soil. 

(fi> Those infected with worms or which have begun to decay. 

Eu.-ope C it C i! l done 0n i ° f T Shr °°T S has not bee " fne d in India. In 
"spawn” on ii n n ,i y maklng a 1 be<l of horse dung, sowing mushroom 
. ,° \ ** anc * covering with sifted soil and litter Shelter hv • » 

"» mushrooms beta Swftt bed h 

iteos eP,d "'” 1Ct ™<1 Ihc crop embered 2 " 


morchella esculenta. 

MOREL. 


Khun tb. 

greatest if,?! f “ ng . US ’ vel1 known Europe, and produced in the 
Zd mJT anC r ,n Kashmir - Dr ' Henderson states that af.Shnhpur 
PlenHfal i„ i? P ! Strtl S* S ’ wbere thele is duller in the soil, it is very 
Slant™? ? u « ust aud September after the rains. Mr. Pannell says also 
• to be. found in Lahore in considerable quantities.* 

Partic f ul' n rW kely , Sl i at . eS U is grown rnucb in Germany, and that it is 
Parts of India “ “ U - The Morcl is suited to the cold 


TUBER cESTIVUIVT. 

ENGLISH TRUFFLE. 

Car.??' 1 the successful attom P t made hy M. Auguste Rousseau, of 
th« ‘'as, some years ago. the Truffle had not been made subject to 
Wm. 0 ?” C , nf tbe # r "' <|pner - this country i* is not likely that it will 

sr.omfn,?, h °? b ?, by seeking 11 fn ,bose spots wb ere it is produced 
taneously. There are several edible species, hut it has not been 


Proceedings of the Agri-1 tort. Soc. of the Punjab, Dec. 18 '.> 
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till lately that any have been known to be natives of India. Colonel 
Elphinston pronounces a certain fungus found in the Kangra Valley 
to he a true Truffle : and describes it as a round rootless tuber with a 
thick skin, which, when peeled and cut, displays the anastomosing 
veins and granular formation of the true Truffle. It grows a few 
inches under the soil, some of the larger ones making their appearance 
above the surface. It is of an earthy yellow colour, not unlike a 
potato in appearance. The Kangra Truffle is found only where the 
f inns lonf/ifolia grows, and there in great abundance. Colonel 
Elphinston adds, that when cooked it proved highly flavoured and of 
excellent quality. * Unknown in the South of India. 

*» 

GRAMINACEiE. 

ZEA MAYS. 

MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 

Bhoota — Mnkka—Mukka Cholum. 


The unripe and tender heads of Indian Corn, when cooked, are 
considered by most persons a most delicious vegetable. They are first 
boiled in milk, afterwards roasted, and then eaten with butter, pepper 
and salt. 

The plants is a native of Mexico; but has now become thoroughly 
naturalised in all parts of India. 

The usual season for sowing the seed is about the beginning of 
the rains, even on the hills. Tt should he sown in rows two feet 
apart, and the grains at six inches apart, thinned out later to eighteen 
inches. Whan the plants are fifteen inches high, earth them up to 
four inches, and when the plants are thirty inches high, earth up to 
one foot. The heads will be fit for use in August and September. 
Indian Corn degenerates somewhat rapidly in this country, being 
subject tr. frequent cross-fertilisation. It is expedient, therefore, that 
- ed oI the best kinds should occasionally he imported from America. 
Maize may be sown mixed with melons and cucumbers or with beans. 

ARACE/E (AROIDE.E). 

COLOCASIA ANTIQUORUM. 

KucJioo — Ghoydn — Kesavtflantu. 

A native vegetable, of whi'ch the tubers, noarty resembling in 
outward ippcaranre those of the Jerusalem Artichoke are the part 
•oaten. The mod > 0 f cooking them is to pare them and fry them in 

Mo rw codings of Hit* Agri-IIort. Soc. of the Punjab, Doc 1805, p. 7. 
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Ohi. They are not in great request with Europeans. The tubers are 
t' ! 1C1 acl ’id, but there is a non-aerid variety occurihg rarely in Malabar, 
uavour they are not very unlike Salsify. 

*“ thC Same way as Jerusalem 
are placed ]l ,f ^ °, U ; c ir tl,lbers > being saved for the purpose, 

dug 1 .,,,,. , , . 1 he end M «y- Th e ground should be Hrst well 

across "T ,,P ’, t0 rende ‘' il ]oosc > a » d ‘ben furrows drawn 
the tubI T L" relies apart and four or five inches deep ; in these 

covered in Th d ” ,d fourteen "iches apart, and the soil then 

sub-aoln; wuir" ”?. u, ! e ’ n % ati ° n . aI)OU ‘ evel- y fow days. This 


sub-annut; iT u "*^auon anout every four days. This 

found^t the sSe re ? reSCn i t,ng ‘I’ 0 English “ CUcko ° pint ” is commonly 
eultivn!?,. ^ ° f ““^ and ! n ma _ rsh y band. It is also commonly 


cultivated nn v .Vcf TVmarsny land. Tt is also conimor 

sandy lo.m and r ,"Vi! fr ° m laP ^ 14 requires rich garden land or 

COO ih s 1, " akC 3 , g [ eat deal of ruauure. The seed rate is 

Younn l “ PC1 ' acrc aild the ybdd 8,000 to 10,000 tbs. per acre. 

by the nernl “T ° CCa?10,nally eatcs . and the tubers are considered 

least two vnriot ° f ‘ ^ cm '" lr y *° Jj e highly nutritious. There arc at 

i.n which tiiese'^’ ° nC h dark purp,e leaves and stalks and another 
licn uiose are green. 

Not cultivated on the hills. 


LILIACE/E. 
ALLIUM CEPA 
ONION. 


Peei/a} — 1'rulU, 


" bich '’Luck "as Z\:: F 'T* ° r f 0ninn grown ln Europe, sonic of 
'b velopc.' in India Span,s b' urc of great size. Local races have been 
we the SilveSto or VZ T' hCS " « ives —"s. Two these 

l>nion Throo , atna ° mon an( * th e Common or Larue Red 

‘-""i™. in “• **•«*»*« »*«** 

did "o' «».*» .r .h- 

bulbs tended to << bolt , \ 

S :, 0<1 arri 'r al the w, 'ong time of year (December, and the 
idants suffe* m the hut weather. 

it *V seeds of the Onion keep gout hut a short time— genera'll- 

comes "to 'th.s'c^T Ulan '' y ° ar: and aS " Urh of the "seed that 
M . ; to tins country is more than a rear old. it s not altogether 

•mg that when sown. ,t is so often found to fail of germinating. 

itcmmTTtl rcfort> of wcurih* :.roc.l seed is .,t the eo m . 

IToeurai ? 4 K ‘, C ° l seas0n *° PU' fbas- several of the finest Onions 
>le f' oi. the bazar, and plant them out in the garden, about 
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a foot apart. These will grow up, and by the commencement of the 
hot season produce an abundant supply of seed, which should be 
stored away in well-corked dry bottles for sowing the inext cold season. 
The time for sowing seed is about the middle of October on the 


plains, and March on the hills, j he sowing may be made broadcast 
or in drills ten inches apart. The soil should be light, and enriched 
with old manure, carefully levelled, and in a damp state when the 
seeds are sown. When the young plants arc somewhat advanced in 
growth, they should be thinned out to about six inches apart. 


If imported seed is used, perhaps the preferable method is to 
sow it in large seed-pans, and when the young plants are about three.' 
or four inches high, to put them out in a bed prepared for them in 
the open ground. They should not be planted deep in the soil. 
Onions are much benefited by frequent watering. When, by the 
commencement of the hot season, the bulbs have attained their full 
size, the stems should be bent down in order that they may more 
speedily decay. On the stems becoming withered, the Onions should 
be taken up and laid out two or three days in the sun, and, when 
well dried, stored away for use. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, there has been little success 
m the cultivation of Onions for storing ; but in the Upper Provinces 
v-ith little trouble, abundant crops can be raised for that purpose 
The catalogues of English and Continental nurserymen and seeds¬ 
men contain a list of many fine varieties. Red-fleshed Onions are 
the most pungent. The Rcllarv Onion is most esteemed Tor general 
cultivation in the Madras Presidency and Mysore. Varieties imported 
from Australia and the United States of America are better adapted 
to the warmer parts of India than are the English and Spanish 
varieties. 

Market gar dealers at Bangalore, and other places in the South, 
prefer transplanting the seedlings to sowing in drills or broadcast and 
afterwards thinning out. But while the operation is being done it is 
necessary to irrigate very freely. Night-soil is perhaps the best of all 
manures for this vegetable. Scrapings from the dove-cot and 
poultry-yard are also of great value. Onions require a soil that is 
well worked and should follow such crops as Potato, Carrot. Celery, 
and plants of the Cabbage tribe. 


ALLIUM PORRUM. 


LEEK. 


The lower part of the vegetable when well blanched is very 
delicious, boiled and served with melted butter, retaining scarcely 
any of its On ion dike flavour, and forming an excellent substitute for 
Seakale. which it then much resembles. Sowings should be made as 
noor. as the rains r e over on the plains, and in March on the hills 
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_ 1 ■ j ^ 1 * 5 ve getable is much benefited by being transplanted, the 

(ho ! S >est sown broadcast, and thinly, upon a light rich soil. When 
aro P ant ® are about G,x or °' 8 ht inehes high, the earth in which they 
p]'n ng sbotdd be thoroughly softened by watering, so that the 
i "Us may be taken up without injury to their roots. In a well- 
0 ni1re d piece of ground rows of holes should be made with a dibble 
hoi P °’ nteC J SUck ’ at the distance of a foot between each row. The 
decii 11 1 ‘ 16 rows should be six inches apart, and about four inches 
earth f , ert in each hole a you "g heek, and a small quantity of 
irivo Jr U T \ L WhGn a11 tllc young p,ants are pul in to the ground, 
refI ,,. the . ha,e a Sood watering. As the plants grow, they will 
lemiir! b ® °, arthed up to blanch them. To thrive well they 
shonlri r great deal of watering. It is said that the tops of the leaves 
to s^oii e mu Ut r 0fF occasionall y- and that this will induce the roots 
in it* „. 6 Leek IS much improved by the moderate use of saltpetre 

1 lts cultivation. 


ALLIUM SATIVUM. 
GARLIC, 

Lehsoon — Belluli. 


and is vegetable is very much cultivated in most parts of India 
is har<n\, WayS .u ^tamable at so cheap a rate from the bazar, that it 
in the gardeii h Wh ‘ le ’ perhaps ’ to llnde,> take the cultivation of it 
Th * 

Ativan ™ C ° nsists of several small, so-called, cloves. For 
seven ineh ‘ 56 pl , anted out in Oc ‘ ob er singly, in drills about 
Pp , n the ™ Part ’ and Uv o o r three inches deep. The crop is taken 

l)pi ” £rrTL°' thC 1,01 weathcr - aad the cloves, after 
4- Uist well dried in the sun. stored away for use. 


ALLIUM SCHCENOPRASUM. 


CHIVES. 


"lost 

thin. 

Used 


. e 8 e taole may be met with in some few gardens, but for the 
•n l n VC j V itt,C cuitivoted or known in this country. The 
in ,aped ’ Onion-flavoured leaves are the parts of the plant 
cookery. It is propagated by division of the roots in October. 


ALLIUM ASCALONICUM. 

SHALLOT. 

Gundham. 

A 

0 ?ii 0 * r > -not very common in this country. The small 

' 1 e hulj>.s are the part eaten. It is propagated by setting out 
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in October on the plains, and from March to May on the hills, the 
cloves, or bulbs, about six inches asunder. By the commencement 
of the hot season, the crop will be fit to be taken up to be stored for 
future use. 

ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. 

ASPARAGUS. 

* 

Soot Moolee. 

The flavour of Asparagus in this country is much inferior to what 
it is in Europe. One great recommendation to it, however, is, that 
it is in season just when all other European vegetables have gone out. 

The seeds should be sown in August, or as soon after as practi¬ 
cable, under shelter from the weather, in seed-pans, in very loose 
mellow earth, both rich and sandy ; for, if the soil be at all retentive, 
the roots, which are very delictae, will, at the time of planting out, 
be sure to be broken, and the plants much checked in consequence. 

Bv the time the rains are over, the young seedling plants should be about 
ten inches high. 

The most economical mode of proceeding then is, in a plot of 
ground selected for the purpose, to dig cylindrical holes a foot wide 
and two or more feet deep, at a distance of a foot and a half apart. 

] n these, to the depth of about ten inches, throw a compost of equal 
parts of mould and welWlecayed manure, with a small quantity of 
saltpetre. Put one plant in each, spreading the roots horizontally, 
in a fan form, and taking great care not to break them in doing so. 
Well water them, and continue to do so constantly, never allowing 
the soil to become at all dry. As the plants advance in height, so 
keep filling in soil well enriched with manure. In three or four 
months’ time the holes will thus become filled up to a level with the 
surrounding ground. About the end of April, or in the beginning of 
Mav, they will bear flowers, the removal of which, before forming 
seeds, though considered by some a needless trouble, will conduce 

to strengthen the plants. It is, however, of great importance that 

no portion of the foliage should be plucked, but rather be encouraged 
to make as vigorous a growth as possible. When the rains com- » 
it rnee, the plants will require no further attention ; they will send 
up, at that period, several shoots, from which cuttings might be I 
made for table use ; but it is far better to spare them and allow 

them to grow into branches, and not make any cuttings till the 

following year. In the cold season the stems will die entirely 1 
down, and the plants remain dormant till March, when they will I 
make indications of again sprouting. At this time, therefore, I 
pieparations may be made for what is called forcing fhein for the 
table. The earth should be removed till the roots of the plants are 
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icached, arid a good, rich dressing of manure supplied ; after this 
triey should be well-watered daily. In about a fortnight’s time fine 
green heads, which may be cut for the table, will begin to show 
themselves above ground. 

Asparagus-beds wear out, it is said, in three or four years’ time ; 
hut this depends much on the way in which they are treated. If, 
al . the commencement of the growing-season, they be well enriched 
^\ith manure, and afterwards constantly well-watered, and the 
plants not cut too severely for use, they will last unimpaired pro- 
ahl V f° r very many years. Salt is usually recommended as a line 
manure for Asparagus ; but one of our best practical gardeners in 
ds country states that he lias applied it without perceiving any 
benefit from it. 

The treatment recommended above will apply to the hills, except 
int the seed must be sown in March. The Asparagus grown at 
intermediate elevations in the south of India is very poor stuff. At 
bill stations, such as Ootacamund, it is somewhat better. The extreme 
north, where there is a distinct winter season, affords the most suitable 
Held for this cultivation. 

ASPARAGUS RECEMOSUS. 

Belaitee Soot Moolee . 

Of the blanched young shoots of this plant, the cultivators at 
p. afca P rt ‘Pore a very agreeable conserve in the way of preserved 
linger. This with a few allied species, are better known in the south 
or *beir medicinal and decorative uses. 

DIOSCOREACEflS. 

DIOSCOREA. 

YAMS. 

Roxburgh describes ns many as seven eatable Yams, but not 
more than three or four can be accounted of any value for the tables ; 
mid where, moreover, Potatoes arc plentiful throughout the year 
lere seems little inducement for the cultivation of Yams. 

„ GLOBOSA—Choopree Aloo .—This, Roxburgh states to be 

most esteemed of all Yams among the Natives, as well ns European 
. l, bers purchased from the bazar under the name of Choopree Aloo 
* ° not seem to merit this distinction. Others appear to !he superior. 

D . ALAI A—IUmm Aloo .—This is accounted second in order of 

merit, 

3. 7). PURPUREA—Rukto Gurdniya Aloo .—This apparently is 
u * Yam brought by Mr. M’Murray, Gardener to the Agn Ilounil- 
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dural Society, from the Mauritius, concerning which he states that 
it is as much cultivated in the Mauritius, as Potatoes are in England, 
*and that it is most excellent. The tuber is of a dull crimson-red 
outside, and of a glistening white within. 


4. D . RUBELLA Gnrdniya Aloo. —A common but very excellent 
Yam, as good as any, perhaps, in cultivation. The tuber is of great 
size, crimson-red on the outside, and of a glistening white within. 

5. D. ATROPURPUREA Malacca Yam. —Known also, it is 
believed, in Calcutta as the Rangoon Yam, is very similar to the 
last, and an excellent Yam. A tuber of this was sent to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society from the garden of Captain H. B. Weston, 
measuring two feet in length, and weighing as much as eight seers. 

ft. D. JAPONIC A Chinese Potato. —Sent to this country by Mr. 
Fortune : but possessing no merit above the tw r o last kinds, which it 
much resembles. 


7. D. FASCICULA T A — Soosnel Aloo. —A very distinct kind of 
Yam ; the tubers about the size and form and colour of large kidney 
Potatoes, and, when well cooked, bear a greater resemblance in 
mealiness and flovour to the Potato than any other Yam. 

8. D. SP.—New Zealand Yam.— Presented to the Agri- 
Horti cultural Society by Captain Hill of Bankshall, and remarkable 
for producing great ash-grey serial tubers upon its stems. From the 
account Captain Hill gives of it when cooked, it is more to be regarded 
as a curiosity than for any value it possesses for the table. It was 
mown in the Barrackpore Park, and found to be exceedingly prolific. 

Yams should be put in the ground in April ; the soil having been 
previously dug deeply and well lightened with old manure so that the 
tubers may be able to expand freely. The plants are extensive 
trailers, and are usually grown where they may have some tree to 
run up, or cdse have a bamboo-trellis placed for their support. The 
crop will be ready for digging up in December. 

The proper mode of cooking Yams—as is pretty w T ell known 
to all Indian cooks—is, after the tuber has been boiled, to bury it 
for half-an-houi or more beneath the hot wood-ashes. By this means 
all moisture becomes dried out of it. and it is rendered mice and mealy. 

The following directions, wilh regard to the cultivation of the 
Chinese Potato, D. .nponico, given bv M. Montigny. then French 
Consul, who sent it from Shanghai to branee, no doubt would apply 
equally well to all other kinds of ^am grown in this country:— 

“For propagation the smallest roots are set apart. In the spring 
the tools are taken out and planted in furrows pretty near each other 
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1,1 ^ v cll-prepared ground. They soon sprout and form prostrate 
\ crns > which are made into cuttings as soon as they, are six feet long. 

1 s ‘ soon as the cuttings are ready, a field is worked into ridges, along 
each of which is formed a small furrow, in which the pieces of 
he stem are laid down and covered with a little earth, except the 
leaves. If the weather is rainy, the cuttings strike immediately ; if 
Ury * thc y mllst be watered till they do strike. In fifteen or twenty 
days the roots begin to form, and at the same time lateral branches 
appear, which must be carefully removed from time to time, or the 
r °ots will not grow to the proper size.”* 

Air. J. Henderson, of Kingskerswell ? South Devon, likewise gives 
the following practical directions :— 

The manner in which the Chinese cultivate it is extremely 
simple. The earth is first formed into ridges, when small tubers or 
Portions of large ones are planted on the top, at about three feet apart; 
a tei the plants have attained a little strength, the shoots are spread 
over the sides of the ridges, and pegged down at the leaf end. six 
i)] eight inches from each other (care being taken to cover the joints 
or parts pegged down with a portion of earth), when they soon 
strike root and throw out tubers; by this means immense quantities 
° roots, of the size of early-framed kidney Potatoes, are raised on 
* comparatively small piece of ground. The above is the ordinary 
J nne,se mode of culture ; but to obtain them of a large size, small 
tubers, or portions, are planted on ridges, from ten inches to one 
* oot a Part, and the plants are allowed to grow freely till late in the 
autumn, when the foliage is cut away and dried, or .partially dried, 
and given to cattle ; the tubers by this means attain oji an average 
1 lb. and upwards in wealth.”! 

(f the vines are trained on supports the yield of tubers is numb 
greater than if the vines are allowed to trail on the ground. 

Not growoi on the hills. 



ZINGIRERACE.E (SCITAMINE^E) 

ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. 


GINGER. 


* Udriik-E-Sonte. 

There is no difference, it is stated, between the Ginger of this 
country and that of Jamaica, but what results from the way in which 
d is cultivated. 

The planting sould be .made about the end of May, both on the 
dbv atul on the plains, just before the rains commence, in a very 


^‘Gardeners’ Chronicle.22nd July, 1854. 

* “Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 23rd December, 1854. 
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rich light soil. Drills should be made two feet apart and two or three 
inches deep. In these, pieces of the tuber should be laid at sixteen 
inches apart, and covered in with soil. When the plants begin to grow 
they must be earthed up, and, if the rains have not set in, well-watered. 
About January the roots will be ripe for taking up, when, having 
been well washed, they may be stored away. The average return is 
1,200 lbs. cured Ginger per acre. 

lor oidinary use, however, it is hardly worth while to cultivate 
Gingci in a garden, as it may always be purchased cheaply enough 
in the bazai , but if it be required for making a preserve of, it must 
be grown for that especial purpose. In that case the tubers should 
be taken lip as early as possible after being formed, in their youngest 
and tenderest condition : This will be when the plants are not more 
than five or six inches high. 

1 he following directions for making the preserve may perhaps 
be found useful* 

Scald the tubers, wash them in cold water, and peel them clean. 
This will take some three or four days to accomplish. Make a syrup 
of the proportion of a pound of sugar to a pint of water, into which 
stir gradually tiie beaten whites of two eggs. Boil and well skim it. 
When quite cold, pour it over the Ginger ; cover it up and let it 
remain so two or three days. Then pour it ofT from the Ginger, boil, 
skim, and clarify, if necessary, the syrup again, and when cold pour 
it a second time over the Ginger, and let it remain three or four days. 
Then boil the syrup again, and pour it hot over the Ginger. Proceed 
in this way till you find the syrup has thoroughly penetrated the 
Ginger, which you may ascertain by its taste and appearance when 
you cut a piece off. and till the syrup becomes very thick and rich. 
If you put the syrup hot to the Ginger at first, it will shrink and 
shrivel * 

Grown in the warm, moist valleys by hillmen. Extensively 
cultivated on the plains of Malabar and Kanara. Propagated by division 
of the rhizome. 


CURCUMA LONGA. 

TU H M ERIC—MAN J AL. 

Iiuldee. 

Turmeric, of which such large quantities are used for curries, 
may he blwa vs procured cheaply enough jn the bazar, and is rather an 
agricultural product than one to be raised profitably in the garden. 

The cultivation of it is carried on in the same way prec isely as 
that of C s tiger or Arrow root. *1 ne tubers are put down in. May, a 

* Condensed from Miss Leslie’s Cookery Book. 
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foot or more apart, in rows. The plants are earthed np when about 
eight inches high, and then require no further attention till the crop 
is ready for taking up in the cold weather. 

Not grown on hills, except in the warm valleys. Much grown 
the South of India. 

MARANTA ARUNXNACEA. 


ARROWROOT. 

Genuine Arrowroot, such as that exported from Surinam and 
Bermuda, is the produce of the plant above named; but Arrowroot 
oi a spurious kind is also obtained from the roots of two or three 
other plants. For example, Curcuma angustifolia is cultivated in 
Gan jam. parts of the Circars and the West Coast of the Madras 
Presidency. This is of a very inferior kind, and may be distinguished 
°nce from the genuine, which is pure white, by its yellow tinge 
and by its not thickening in boiling water. Genuine Arrowroot may 
also be discovered by aid of microscope, its granules being very 
distinct from those of any spurious kind. Uitchenia glauca is the wild 
Mahableshwar Arrowroot. 

- he roots of true Arrowroot should be put in the ground in the 
month of May. Drills should be made about three or four inches 
deep and two feet apart, in which the roots should be laid at a dis¬ 
tance of a foot and-n-half from one another, and the earth covered 
o\er them. As the plants grow, they should ho earthed up in the same 
banner that Potatoes are. They love a good rich soil, and plenty of 
^ater during the time of their growth ; which latter, indeed, they get 
naturally, as their growing time is during the rains. They hear then* 
small white flowers about August, and in January or February the 
mop may be taken up for use. A month or two previous, however, 
^’uter should be entirely withholden, to allow the roots to ripen 
hey are of a pure ivory-white colour, and should he os large as 
moderate-sized Carrots. The smaller ones should be reserved for a 
,,( S h planting and the pointed ends also of the larger ones, at the 
extremities of which the eyes are situated, should he broken ofl\ 
hree inches in length, and kept for the same purpose. 

The mode of preparing the Arrowroot is very simple. The roots 
mter being well washed should be pounded to a pulp m n wooden 
mortar. The pulp should he thrown into a large yes cl of water. 
Which will become turbid and milky, a portion of the pulp remain'ng 
suspended in it as a fibrous mass. The fibrous part should be liftt d 
np - rinsed, pounded again in the mortar* thrown again into the 
lifted up a second time, rinsed, and then thrown away. The 
mdkyjjQoiijng water should be then strained through a coarse cloth 
mto another vessel, and when the sediment has settled. Ihc wau 
should he poured gently off and clean fresh water poured upon 
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the sediment. This, after having been well stirred up, should he 
sti.lined through a fine cloth, and, on settling, the water should again 
be carefully and gently drained away. The sediment, which is then 
fine pure Arrowroot, should be dried on sheets of paper by exposure 
io the sun. 


ORGHIDACEiE 

VANILLA PLANiFOLIA AND V. AROMATIC A. 

VANILLA. 

The Vanilla plant thrives well and blossoms and fruits freely in 
Bengal ; but the pods that have been produced and preserved here 
can hardly (be considered satisfactory for use in confectionery. 
\ lien kept a short time they have a somewhat sour smell, quite 
distinct from the fine, sweet scent emitted by those imported from 
the Mauritius, even after having been kept several years. Whether 
tl i-. arises from the climate being unfavourable to the maturation 
oi the pods, or from the want of proper management in the curing 
of them, it is difficult to say. As the pods are not ready for gathering 
till December, it seems not improbable that they require more warmth 
during the two or three months when they are completing the 
ripening process than the climate of Bengal will afford them. 

The mode of cultivation practised in the Mauritius, is to build 
at the base of some high tree a small rampart of (brickwork, about a 
foot high, fill it up with a light soil of leaf-mould, plant in it the 
Vani11;1 and brick over the surface of the soil. In a short time 

th * plant will grow to a considerable height up the tree, clasping it 
with the serial roots it throws out as it ascends. 

1 be flower-pot, however, with suitable soil answers the purpose 
equally well as the rampart of brickwork ; for in no great time the 
Vanilla plant, after climbing up the tree, disconnects itself almost 
entirely from tlie soil at the base of the tree, except by the old dried 
roots, which seem no longer to convey any nourishment to the plant. 

The plants continue blossoming from February to April. The 
llowers expand early in the morning, at which time they require to he 
fertilized artificially, or, in this country at least, they will not set 
fruit. The operation consists in introducing the points of small 
tweezers into the month of the flower, handling it gently and 
extracting from the upper lip a small piece of the membrane which 
encloses the pollen. If not successful, and impregnation lias not 
taken place, it will he known by the circumstance of the flower not 
dropping from the ovary for full a month or more. If successful 
flower drops off in a day or two. 
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The plants may likewise he grown with great success in pots, 
trained upon a bamboo trellis fixed in them ; and, possibly, in Bengal 
this would be found the best plan to adopt, as the plants would thus 
not only be at command during the whole period of their growth, 
hut might be removed at the commencement of the cold season to 
some warm sheltered situation instead of being left exposed as they 
usually are, to the full force of the cold winds. 

Mi. Thwaites directs that “the pods should be gathered when 
ley are commencing to turn yellow at the apex, and killed by 
immersion for a few seconds in boiling water, or by exposure to the 
S ^ n * I prefer the latter method, and dry them subsequently in the 
shade, or with occasional exposure to the sun, upon tin plates.”* 

The plant is raised readily from cuttings, which come into bearing 
ln the third year. 

nremtT 16 <1, / e ^ tions j for th e culture of the Vanilla plant and the 

Vol m, Tv’ r°, f , h ? P ° S ; f , practised at Bourbon, will be found in 
oiume 1\ of the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

met ^ ui Br ° W . n ° n th<? hil ' S for 5ts pods ’> but occasional plants ar< 
met with in stoves. 

settllf 1 ^ » successfully and profitably grown in the French 
Milts! TV . Pon<i ' 0herry in the Madras Presidency. It is also 
nS d , SOme exfenl at Bangalore, from whence a great manv 
s and cuttings have been distributee! to coffee planters and the 
general public. 

Wool CUri pL iS h u St ;l°" e °? m ° vable tables covered with felt or cotton 
a,..,,!’ p ods should be harvested when they become pale green 

l 0n „ ,, ac lng , ° a s,,ghtl 5 r Vdlowish tinge of colour. When left too 
1Q ug the pods are apt to split in curing. 


EUPHORBI ACEiE 
MANIHOT UXILISSIMA 
Tapioca—Manioc or Cassava Plant. 

hirrl, ihC -.. lnPIOra p1ant is a Spacefill shrub growing up to eight feet 

cousin w C r:™, S Palmate )paves - In ,raf ,l n| uch resembles its 
cun'; * fnmhot Olaxiovn, the Ceara rubber. In India proper. Tapioca 

tho rn 0 " * ? arge scale is seldom sec "- 11 is a crop beloved b v 

Chinese, and it is found in great quantity in the Straits Settlements 
J -*perintents show that 

(1) r i npioca will grow in many different kinds of soil provided 

they are not stiff and heavy. 

(2) Tapioca can be grown without Irrigation if planted at the 

__ beginning of the monsoon. 

Journal of the Agri-Horticultural So iety, Vol. XIII, p. 53. 
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(3) Tapioca responds readily to manuring. 

(4) The yield per plant varies from 3 oz. to 17 lbs., according 

to locality, treatment and age of plant. 

(5) Waterlogging is fatal. If waterlogging is prevented the 
plant will tolerate at least GO inches rainfall. 

(G) If the tubers are washed, the hark removed, the remainder 
sliced and boiled for one hour, and the water drained 
ofF, it would appear that the tubers are them fit for 
human food,. 


lhis last mentioned process is necessary because the tubers 
contain a cj-anogcnctic glucoside. Prom this body, prussic acid is 
formed. Unless the glucoside is broken up and the prussic acid 
volatilised by prolonged boiling the tubers are poisonous to man. 

The j>lant is propagated by stem cuttings of one foot long. These 
are placed two feet apart, in rows four feet apart. The crop is ready 
in 10 to 12 months from planting. 


POLYGONACE/E 
RHEUM RHAPONTICUM 
R. undulaium. 
RHUBARB. 


A vegetable extensively cultivated in Europe, for the delicious 
tarts and preserves made of its large thick leaf-stalks. 

There seems, indeed, little probability that Rhubarb raised from 
s id can ever he cultivated successfully in the plains of India, for 
seedlings take two years before they become fit to be cut for table 
um> an age they could never attain here, as the plants will not live 
through the hot season. 

but as Rhubarb is cultivated in the Nilghiris it is inot improbable 
tb:ii were plants of one or two years’ age brought down thence in 
October, and planted out, two feet apart, in well-manured ground in 
shady situation, and abundantly watered, they would yield a supply 
<>1 '"'filings for the table in Eebruary. This might easily he tried and 
if found successful, would well repay the trouble and expense. 

In the south, Rhubarb can be grown profitably at elevations 
exceeding 4,500 feet. Now that railways abound, there should be (no 
difficulty in transnaiMiug partially grown plants for final growth in 
Northern India. 

When in full vigour of growth. Rhubarb delights in very rich 
manure ; and requires a shady situation. 

It can be grown to perfection on the hills. Sow the seed from 
'■'well to Mu' 1 , and plant at in good rich soil as soon oi the seedlings 
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have made the first four leaves. They will require no further atten¬ 
tion beyond regular watering during the dry months, and proper 
drainage during the rains. 


RUMEX MONTANUS. 

FRENCH SORREL. 

This plant lias large succulent leaves of the size of those of a 
Cos-lettuce, and less acid than those of . the common Sorrel, which 
in appearance it in nowise resembles. It is an excellent ingredient 
to use in soups, and serves to impart a peculiarly fine flavour to 
omelettes. 

Dr. Fabre-Tonnerre had it in his garden at Calcutta thriving well, 
and available for use all the year through. Even in Europe it requires 
a shady situation, more especially therefore will it do so in this 
country. It requires, .no doubt, a rich soil abundant watering, as 
the quicker and more luxuriant its growth the milder and more 
agreeable its flavour. It is easily raised from seed ; hut the more 
ordinary mode of propagation is by division of the roots. 

CHENOPODIACEhE. 

SPINACEA OLERACEA. 

SPINACH. 

Pdlak. 

There are two varieties of Spinach: the pricklv-seeded With 
triangular leaves, and the smooth-seeded with round leaves. In 
Europe these are sown at two distinct seasons, but in this country the 
same season is suited to each. 

- he seed should be sown in October, when the rains arc over, 
broadcast, or in drills, which is the better plan. The distance 
net ween each drill should be a foot, and between each plant in ihe 
drills nine to twelve inches. Spinach loves a rich soil and a shady 
situation well watered. The young plants, if not protected by a net 
or some other means, are very liable to be devoured by sparrows. 
On the hills sow from March to October. In the South, Spnnich can 
Ik* grown all the year round from 2.000 feet elevation upwards. 

BETA VULGARIS. 

BEET. 


Chukawlar. 

This vegetable appears to be far more generally cultivated in 
India than it is in England. When slice ! and dressed with vinegar. 
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pickle. Care should be taken that the root be in no way damaged 
or cut open before it is boiled, or the colouring matter will be dis- 
charged, and it will in consequence lose much of its handsome- 
appearance. 

There are several varieties of the vegetahlo v„, f u,„ 
perhaps in form and in colour than they do in flavour • f 'q' {“m® 
that of the deepest blood-colour is generally held in l’i J J able 
Mon, as it is undoubtedly the handsomest ' Th‘ 

i that when cut the white woody r ngs 'shonSL a . g °° d hee J 

the red succulent tissue should predominate '"conspicuous amd 

pi evirnis f"" m suitable time to commence sowing; 

• d hroi-1 1 , S ? S 1 h ° uld be toler ably manured, dug deeply, 

v>ilJ broken up, and rendered as loose as possible. 

The seeds should be sown thinly in rnwc i . 

end thinned out to nine or ten inches between *7 apart * 

seed usually germinates in three days. P lnts laler on ‘ T,le 


s ztz! , T t h ri:r ^ in ' vhi " u 

lie narrmvlv examined hJrZ !I ” , ground therefore should 

that .h“ •» "«'•** a, i, of,«„ pmnalimly 

Sparrows arc 


therefore these’birds^n^ 61 * f ° m1 ° f the youn « " ,nnts : where, 

s‘i s .S§--P?i =-5 


K-rr 

si f 0 nit dt e a ge a S’ , ro n S g as do,,c by the In(,ian 


r„.nJ , a * COnfl . S0Wing ’ about a n,on th or six weeks later, may lie 
. , . a succession. Abundant irrigation is very beneficial 

, 1, s '^tahle, especially frequent watering with liquid manure, to 
“ r i he addition of a little salt has been recommended. Frequent 


loose 


mag of the soil, is also highly advantageous, and more na rti 

Iv Kn IK tVirx « -r 1 1..n. r... J>«u U- 


cularly so is the removing of the'earth from the upper portion oTthe 
.or ■>. and flu: taking away of all small fibres that form upon Ihem 
succeeds well after Leguminous orops. 


Beet-root 


T f t root is often produced of an enormous size, but the best fm 
olinni v use is Hint which has attained to little more than Iho UiieL- 
' >f :i wrist. When grown to a much larger size it is apt to 

become woody, tm<] disfigured with ’ * * 


to a mud 

whitish concentric ring: 
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the hills begin sowing in March. Succession sowings can be 
roade up to September, if necessary. They must be frequently watered 
during the dry months. A rich soil is indispensable. 

BASELLA CORDIFOLIA AND B. ALBA. 

MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. 


Poec. 


A climbing plant, with very succulent stems and leaves used as 
^ pot-herb much in the way of Spinach : cultivated by natives against 
f their dwellings in all parts of India, hut hardly recognised as a garden 
' °Sotable by Europeans. Propagated by seed during the rains or by 
root or stem cuttings taken from old plants in the rains. 

Not met with on the hills. 

AMARANTACE/E. 

AMARANTHUS OLERACEUS. 

Sag. 

This and its varieties are extensively cultivated all over India ; 
ic plants are fit for use during the rains ; the part eaten is the soft 
succulent stem, which is sliced into small pieces, and dressed in the 
manner of French Beans. 

Roxburgh says there are “several varieties cultivated as pot- 
nerbs, of which the following are remarkable:— 

“ a ' Viridis.—The common green sort. Most cultivated. 

<( B. Ruber.—A beautiful variety, with a clear bright-red stem 
branches, petioles, nerves, and veins, and the leaves themselves rather 
r ust-coloured. 

‘‘V- Alb us.—All the parts that are red in /? are here of a clear, 
shining, white colour. Much cultivated in Bengal. 

“d. Giganteus.—Five to eight feet high, with a stein os thick a 
a man s wrist. The tender succulent tops of the stems and branches 
!ire sometimes served up on our tables as a substitute for Asparagus.” 

AMARANTHUS GANGETICUS. 

Lai Sag. 

The same remarks apply to this to the last. Roxburgh 
• ays : — 

“Verieties of this species nre found, many tolerably permanent, 
differing chiefly in colour from green with the slightest tinge of red. 
to rufous, liver-coloured, and bright red. They are more generally 
Used among the natives of Bengal than any other species or v. •ctv.” 


whist# 
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LABIAT/E. 

MENTHA VIRIDIS. 

MINT—SPEARMINT. 

Podeena. 

„ X int 0f thiS , COlmt . r u y appears to be a different variety, if not 

" ^iiTei ent species, from the well-known herb of that name of the 
English gardens. The Indian Mint has a roundish Sniped leaf' nof 

The^triie ^Fii'd^h tledcient In flavour, especially when cooked, 

as its 1 name din h t Sp , earmi,d llas ,eaves comparatively smooth, and, 
Thr Wi l d " 1 ’ ^nee-shaped, more than twice as long as broad. 

7 vVdeh U\! c C T 1Se ° f t,mC lhe fu]I str ength of scent and flavour 
" h,ch it possesses when grown in the hills, and becomes no better for 
culmary use than the common Indian kind 

■p The plant is most easily propagated by division of the roots. 
Evrny sprig nearly will strike, if planted in a damp, shady situation. 

innM i! S i ar t I *” 1 n f S1 . X lnches apart to rows one foot apart. It 
should be planted m October on the plains and in April on the hills. 

MENTHA PIPERITA. 

PEPPERMINT. 

Peppermint in habit and appearance mimh 
Mint. It thrives well in this countrv ddieS X C °™ n 

a shady situation. Tt is easily propagated in the e 1 i 3 ff °° C S011 and 

•mt in the ground sprigs, pulled off from the phnts"with V 
portion of root attached to them and keenimr tlJ„ n sma11 

shaded till thoroughly established. * S 6 1 wateretl and 

Planting distances and times as for Mentha viridis. 

MERIANDRA BENGALENSIS. 

BENGAL SAGE. 

unde^ihe^mi'o^sKrjor wlVh f | 0Wer Be "f ■ ^ purposes 

. «;,. T f t " however, it is rather an indifferent 

*.j rii1 f * - , ins much larger leaves, hut its appearauce is suflicicntlv 

; r r y \ lcad . a casual observer to mistake it for the true Sncre nr 

4 -ng ish gardens. It is easily propagated by division of the roots 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS. 

SAGE. 

The true Sage of European gardens is in the climate of T m V 
vr-ry dtdirate plant, and ran be kept alive through the hot nnd Ll** 
.seasons only with gnat eare. Dr. Voigt states that the Sage plynt 1 



was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1809, and that 
during the five subsequent years it never flowered. 

It is easily raised from seed in the cold season. The sowing h id 
better not be made before November, or the young seedlings will 
be nearly sure to damp off and perish. The sowing, moreover, is best 
made in the open ground in a well-manured soil, protected from sun 
and rain by a matting supported on a bamboo frame. When the 
plants have four or six leaves, they may be thinned out to four inches 
apart and the matting removed. By the end of February, they must 
be transferred to some spot sheltered from the full power of the sun, 
and protected likewise from heavy rai.n, or they will be sure to die. 

There is, however, so much difficulty in keeping them through 
the hot and rainy seasons, that the best plan perhaps is to raise a 
large number of plants in the cold season, and when they are in 
full vigour, just upon the approach of the hot season, to pull them up 
and pluck off the leaves, and having carefully dried them, store 
them away in well-corked bottles for future use. 

On the hills, sow iln March and April. 

ORIGANUM VULGARE. 

MARJORAM. 

Marjoram is a herb of very little value for use in the kitchen. It 
grows well in the open ground all the year through, and requires little , 
or no attention bestowed upon its cultivation. It is best, however, to 
renew it annually in October which may be easily done either from 
seed or hv dividing and putting out in fresh ground the roots of the 
old plants. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 

THYMUS SERPYLLUM. 

THYME. 

Dr. Voigt states that this herb continued in existence in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a period of more than 20 years with¬ 
out blossoming. Others, however, have experienced the greatest 
difficulty in keeping it alive even through a single hot and rai.ny r season, 
and have come to the conclusion that the best method of obtaining a 
supply of it for domestic purposes is to treat it in the same man nor 
as recommeinded for Sage, that is : Sow the seed of it annually m 
October and on the approach of the following hot season, gather all 
^the leaves from the young plants, dry tliem wdl but not in the sun, 
and then keep them in well-corked bottles for use when required. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. Thyme is indigenous to 
the temperate regions of India, from whence supplies < f the herb can* 
easily' he procured. 
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SOLANACE/E. 

CAPSICUM. 

Capsicum annuuin.—The Herbaceous Capsicum ((annual). 
Varieties — 

(1) acuminata.—The Common Chilli. 

( 2 ) grossa.—Spanish or Monstrous Pepper. 

(3) cerasiformis.—Cherry Pepper. 

(4) longa.--Purple Chilli. 




Capsicum frutescens.-—The Shrubby Capsicum or Bird’s-eye Chilli 
• perennial). 

Variety— 

( 1 ) baccata.—Brazil Pepper or Pimenta. 

The above-mentioned varieties are the main types. Some of these 
h ise numerous sub-varieties. The Bird’s-eye Chilli is very fiery and 
is used for Chilli vinegar. 


With a well distributed rainfall Chillies can be easily grown as a 

‘- , ith C M P ’ T h' C r K lin 1 U f t bC WOrked up t0 a flne tilth, and manured 
Cdllloa(,s . f 1 ® ‘ ons) farmyard manure per acre. Seedlings 
V. ,11 nr . Sp f C f , Lec ' s Wlth hand-watering early in May and the 
seedlings transplanted about mid-Jume at a distance of two feet each 
•sa>. it is best to transplant seedlings on to the side of ridges. The 
crop must he regularly hoed. If artificial watering is needed, once 
m 1 a days is enough. Three months after transplanting the first 
picking is ready. From three to five pickings are got. The Chillies 
are then dried in the sun. A curious disease of unknown origin 
nfiecU Chillies. The plants produce .numerous small curled leaves 
and are unhealthy. No remedy is yet known. Chillies may also like 

ohdoos, suffer from the attacks of mites. The remedy is to dust’with 
.sulphur. 

Sovv f] 'e ^ed from March to June on the hills. 


SOLANUM TUBEROSUM. 


POTATO. 


A too — UraJagadde. 

Potatoes do, best when cultivated in the cold weather as an 
ii I gated crop. They are, however, in sonic places grown to a limited 
extent as a iuomsoon crop. Seed Potatoes fur Western India are 
imported by the ship-load from Italy. Many attempts have been 
nmdr to ?.to»v seed Potatoes in Poona and Mahableshwar so as to 
!"• indep ]Hlcnl of imported seed Potatoes, but all these attempts 
h.ive failed. The temperature and moisture conditions are such that 
r,,: Sl ‘* • i.nd the stored Potatoes are lost. There is also often eon- 
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•siderable loss in store from the Potato moth (Pthorimcca operculellc ), 
In cold storage seed Potatoes keep well, hut cold storage is a very 
limited quantity, and moreover the cost of keeping seed Potatoes in, 
cold storage does not compare favourably with the cost of importa¬ 
tion. 

In the field, in Western India, Potatoes suffer from a bacterial 
disease (the so-called “ring” disease), from a wilt (due to a Fusarium, 
a soil fungus), and to another soil fungus, Rhizoctonia. A mite also 
attacks the foliage of the plants and on account of the scorching of 
the leaves which it produces is called Tambera. This mite is easily 
controlled by dusting sulphur on the leaves, and the ring and wilt 
diseases by using newly-imported seed. The Rhizoctonia disease is 
not serious. The Potato blight so common ifn Britain is not known 
in Western India, but occurs in Bengal. 

The supply of Potatoes at Calcutta and its vicinity is kept up 
throughout the year by means of crops raised in the plains and on 
the hills at two distinct seasons. Those sown in the middle of October 
in the plains are dug up in February, and continue in use till August 
or September, at which time supplies are obtained of those that have 
been grown in the hills, where these were planted in perhaps March 
or April. 

At Bangalore and adjacenit villages, where the Potato is cultivated 
on a large scale, two crops are taken annually; one being planted 
in May or June, and the other in October or November. New varieties 
have beetn frequently introduced by the Mysore Government, some 
of which have become regularly domesticated. One popular variety 
known locally as “Rickett’s gadde” indicates the name of the officer 
who introduced the tuber. “Gadde” is the Kanarese term for tuber. 

For the principal crop on the hills, plant about the last week in 
March and the middle of April. The cultivation is the same ns tk <t 
on the plains. 


SOLANUM MELONGENA. 

BRIN J AT*—EGG-PLANT—AUBERGINE. 

B ego on Badane . 

One of the most common of the native vegetables of this country, 
cultivated in all parts of India. There are two common varieties, 
one with the fruits of the size of a huge Orange, and in form like 
iui egg ; and the other with fruits more of the form of a Cucu Tncr. 
The fruits of both kinds are of a fine polished, deep purple colour, 
sometimes mottled. There are many other varieties. 

At Patna there are u.s many as five varieties of tins vegetable, 
thu , named and distinguished : — 

1. Mdnik * tlmee to five to the s n.*r ; globular, block. 

2*. Gorbhanfa : smaller. 



4. Vatuyeti : oblong, almost cylindrical, white. 

5. Blicit in : many prickles ; fruit cylindrical. 

In Northern India three sowings are made per annum—in 
October, February, and July. A constant supply of Brinjals is thus 
assured. The plants should be raised in seedbeds and transplanted 
on to ridges 18 inches apart and with 15 inches from plant to plant* 
The soil treatment is as for Chillies. From the rains sowings the 
plants are bigger and more trailing and may need support. In the 
Deccan the seed is sown at the beginning of the rains. 

The vegetable conies into season in August, and remains in season 
from that time to the end of the cold weather. It is valuable for the 
table during the first two or three months, when few vegetables of 
any kind are attainable. 

Largely cultivated by hillmen in the warm, moist valleys. The 
seed is sown in April and May, and the vegetable is in season from 
July to September. 

LYCOPERSICUM ESCULENTUM. 

TOMATO—LOVE-APPLE. 

Bilcieftee Begoon. 

The cultivation of this plant generally resembles that of the 
Brinjals. Sowings can be made from July to October and the 
seedlings transplanted on to ridges three feet apart with one and-a-half 
feet between plants. The plants often require support as they come 
into fruit. The obscure disease attacking Capsicums occasionally shows 
itself in Tomatoes, but otherwise they are very easy to grow, and 
seedsmen oiler numerous varieties. The wise gardener will have 
one variety for boiling, one for eating raw, and one for stewing as 
a fruit. The pcaeh-blow variety is excellent for the'last named purpose. 
The fruits are ready in four months from sowing. 

On the hills the seeds should be sown in pans, with bottom 
heat, in March ; in April they may be sown without bottom heat. 
The seedlings should he put out in good soil, when the sixth leaf has 
formed. 

There are few gardens in India where Tomatoes cannot he grown 
at some time of the year. Their culture should he encouraged for 
it has been shown that they are very rich ?n vitamins. They arc 
best eat mi raw, after having scalded them with boilimg water to 
facilitate the removal of the skin. There is no reason why anyone 
should buy distorted Tomatoes in the bazar, when lull-fleshed smooth 
Tomato* s mu be grown by a small expenditure on good seed from 
w, H-known seedsmen. 
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CONVOLVULACE/E. 

BATATAS EDULIS. 


SWEET POTATO. 

Shukker-kand. 

One of the native vegetables of this country, and in common 
cultivation in all parts of India. The plant is of a very extensively 
trailing habit, and produces large handsome pink flowers with purple- 
eye ; the tubers it bears are of a long, cylindrical form, about an 
inch or more in diameter, and have a Potato-like mealy consistency, 
with a sweetish taste. There are two varieties, the one with led, 
and the other with white tubers. The red tubers are accounted 
the best. When Potatoes are inot procurable, they serve as a useful 
substitute, though their sweetness is far from agreeable to some 
persons. 

Stem cuttings may be planted out in June, about a foot and a 
half apart, on ridges, and the crops will be ready for use in the cold 
season. The plants require light soil, preferably sandy, and must 
be watered in dry weather. The crop is ready in three to ton 
months from planting, the leaves turning yellhw when the plants 

are mature. , , .... 

O11 the hills it is not cultivated in gardens, hut the hillmenr 
plant that tubers in April and May in the warm, moist valleys. 

COMPOSITE. 


HELIANTHUS TUBER OSUS. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


This delicious vegetable is cultivated successfully in most parts' 
of India. The tuberous roots are the parts used for the table, and 
are in season in November, The ordinary soil of the garden gene¬ 
rally suits it without the addition of much manure. The tubers 
arc put into the ground from March to May, in rows two feet apart, 
and with one foot between each plant, and three inches deep. 
The plants grow to three or four feet high, and produce their 
Sun-flower-Bike blossoms in abundance ; these possibly it would he 
of considerable advantage to remove before opening. The fruits 
should on no account be allowed to form The tubers are flit for use 
by November. 

When the tubers are taken up, they should he stored away in 
large flower-pots, well covered in with earth, or they will be liable 
to shrink and shrivel from exposure to the air. 

This vegetable is not coramomly cultivated on tbc hills. Rut 
tubers put down in April will grow vigorously and viel 1 n plentiful 
crop in August. 
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CYNARA SCOLYMUS. 
GLOBE ARTICHOKE. 
Hdlhichuk. 



Th.s vegetable is better known and more generally cultivated 
m India than it is in England. Probably it is from the very large 
.pace the p ants take up that they are so seldom seen in ordinary 
English. gardens. 


Any time from mid-August to the end of October is suitable 
for sowing the seed, which usually germinates in about ten or twelve 
* i,J ’ s al * er b e ms sown. The sowing should be made in seed-pans 
under shelter from the rain, but exposed as much as possible to the 
light, otherwise the young seedlings are very apt to damp off. 

The plant bears a loing tap-root^ which is liable to become 
broken if allowed to grow large before being transplanted. They 
arc best planted out when about a hand high at a distance of three 
a-H apart at least. Like all other vegetables, they thrive best in 
*j lich soil. Elephant’s dung has beem recommended as a manure, 
‘nit has been used with no marked advantage. Sea-weed is the 
manure which, when obtainable, is said to suit them best, and in 
default of that any manure in which salt is an ingredient. Salt-petre 
js a very good manure. Thp plants require to be grown in open 
unshaded ground, which it is desirable should be changed each season. 
1 bey come into bearing towards the end of February. Some few will 
survive through the hot and rainy seasons, at the close of which they 
should be dressed with a liberal supply of manure. These will he 
productive considerably earlier than those raised fresh from seed. 
Mants, however, raised fresh from seed produce far superior heads. 

Tn the Upper India plaints raised from American or European 
prove abundantly productive of fine large heads during the 
months of March, April, and May. But in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, only what is called acclimated s^ed can he used with ainy 
prospect of success, as it is very rare indeed that a single head can 
he obtained from plant raised from imported seed. Nor is there 
any advantage in preserving plants that have proved Unproductive 
Lie season they were raised, until the succeeding one, for they continue 
a v barren them as they were at the first. Continual shifting nf the 
pb.nl ,, when young, has been recommended in order to promote 
fruitfulness. On tiial this method has not proved a success. 

Those who htive once become possessed of acclimated seed can 
»f course secure a puccessiom of it from year to year bv reserving a 
few of the earliest-formed heads for ripening. 

CHARD.- \ name given to the young offsets of the Artichoke 
whon submitted to the same mode of cultivation u: the Cnrdoon. 
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hills ' the seu(1 should bo sown in March and April. When 
.e unis are once established, they last out the winter with a little 
pio ection, and go on yielding a plentiful crop of very superior heads 
tor three or four years. 

CYNARA CARDUNCULUS. 

CARDOON. 

Between this vegetable and the Artichoke there Is scarcely a 
Perceptible difference, but the mode of. cultivation is altogether 
i erent. It is not much cultivated anywhere, and seems to be hardly 
known in India. v 

The seeds are sown at the same time and in the same manner as 
|ose of the Artichoke. When the young plants are about nine inches 
•Jgh. they are put out at a distance of one mid-a-half feet apart in 
rows three feet apart in ground that has been well einrichcd with 
manure. Tehy are then treated much in the same way as Celery. 
Hhen the vegetable has become blanched by being earthed up, it is 
ready for use, and is taken up and stewed like Seakale. 

On the hills, same cultivation as for Artichoke. 

CICHORIUM ENDIVIA. 

ENDIVE. 

1 here are several varieties of this vegetable, of which the two 
Principal are the Batavian, or broad-leaved, often used for stews and 
ie curled, called sometimes Capuchin’s Beard, used as a garniture 
01 SI dads. Imperial White Batavian and extra green curled are re¬ 
puted varieties of Endive. 

The seed should be sown from the midle of October to the end 
°! November, broadcast c,nd very thinly, in good soil. The young k 
Plants should he thinned out to 12 inches apart. They do not bear 
transplanting well. Those prove finest which are allowed to remain 
Unmoved. 

When the plants have completed their growth, they should be 
• filched by being tied up in the form of a cone with bandages of 
Rlantain-leaf fibre. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 

TRAGOPOGON PORfilFOLIUS. 

SALSIFY. 

A solitary bundle or so of this vegetable is usually exhibited at 
'he Calcutta shows ; but it is not much cultivated in India. In 
England it is in very little request, and to many person scarcely 
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The root is the part eaten, and is, when ready, about three 
months from the time of sowing, of the thickness of a man's fore¬ 
finger, and nine inches long. 


The seed should be sown when the rains are over, either broad¬ 
cast or in drills eight inches apart. The plants in the drills must be 
thinned out to six inches apart, and frequently watered. They require 
a soil that has been previously well dug up, and then lightened with 
a mixture of well-decayed manure and silver-sand or ashes. The 
roots are ready about February. 


The seeds imported from England are very uncertain of germi¬ 
nating. The best plan, therefore, is to allow as many of the plants 
to run to seed as will supply a sufficiency for sowing the following 
season. The vegetable would probably suffer no deterioration by adopting 
this plan, as it is not one of those that have been brought to high 
condition by cultivation. 

The American cal) it the Oyster-plant, from the fancied resem¬ 
blance of its flavour to that of an oyster. As the mode of dressing it 
may not generally be known, the following is given 

“Having scraped the Salsify roots and washed them in cold 
water, parboil them, then take them out, cut them into large pieces, 
and fry them in butter. 

“Salsify is frequently stewed slowly till quite tender, and then 
served up with melted butter. Or it may be first boiled, then grated, 
and made into cakes to he fried in butter. 

“Salsify must not he left exposed to the air, or it will turn 
blackish.** 

On the hills, sow the seed in March and April. 


SCORZONFJIA HISPANICA. 


SCORZONERA, 


This vegetable requires the same mode of cultivation as Salsify 
to which in most respects it is very similar, except that d has Ibroader 
leaves, and that the roots are black and require to be scraped before 
being rooked. In Europe it is not considered-lit for the table till 
tin second year of its growth. In Firming,,'* garden at Chinsurah 
it continued in a thriving condition through the hot and rainy seasons, 
and produced its handsome lavender-coloured flowers in September. 

On the hills, sow in March airtd April, and treat same as Salsify. 
A,irely grown in the south. 

* Miss Leslie’s “Cookery Rook, 1 P- 195. 
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LACTUCA SATIVA. 
LETTUCE. 

Salad , 



There are two kinds of Lettuce, the Cabbage-lettuce and the Ion ; 
upright kind called the Cos-lettuce, each with numerous sub-varieties. 

is a matter of taste which of these two is to be preferred. For 
sweetness and tenderness the Cos, when i.n perfection, will perhaps 
b ( ‘ the favourite. This kind affords also a very delicious dish when 
stewed. There is no vegetable of which the cultivator should be more 
careful about obtaining superior seed than the Lettuce. For the cold 
season crops country seed should be entirely rejected, and none hut 
Ibat of European produce sown. 


A commencement of sowing may be made in the beginning of 
August. The seed is rather small, and in some cases may be in the 
ground perhaps a month or two before the whole that lias been sown 
germinates. It is very liable to the depredations of insects, of the 
*ed ants in particular, which devour it greedily ; it is therefore a good 
Plan to make the sowing in a large shallow seed-pan, and isolate this 
by placing it upon an empty flower-pot standing in a vessel of water. 
The soil used should be made light and mellow by mixing with itleuf- 
mould and a little sand. 


The plants should be pricked out as soon as they have made 
their second pair of leaves, and planted out, at aliout eight or io 
Julies apart, in a piece of ground of a light rich soil. 


^ hejn plentiful, the seed may also be sown broadcast in the open 
ground and thinned out to six inches apart : those will be by far the 
,p est Lettuces which grow up on the spot where sown as they always 
Milfer more nr less from transplantation. The plants may be assisted 
0 b)rm heart by drawing the leaves lightly together with string. 


If two or three plants he reserved and allowed to run to seed, 
tbc seed thus saved may be sown almost immediately, and a suppl> 
plants secured, which, if grown in a spot tolerably sheltered from 
*be sun and excessive wet, will come into use during the hot and rainy 
So «sons. 


On the hills, begin sowing from March, and go on sowing 
successively every 15 days till September. The seeds should in- 
%a, *iably he sown in pans, and the seedlings pricked out into bods wfnen 
fourth leaf has formed A better plan is to sow very thinly in 
Vard-square beds under irrigation. Tf the sowing is cnrehdly done 
n ° transplanting will be needed, and the growth will be larger. 
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UMBELLIFER®. 
APIUM GRAVEOLENS. 


CELERY. 

Of this vegetable there are two principal kinds, the white and 
the red ; of each of these there are also several varieties. The red 
varieties in this country are of larger growth, and produce firmer and 
denser heads than the white ; but the white, when raised from good 
seed and w r ell cultivated, are by no means inferior. 

The perfection to which Celery may be brought depends, un¬ 
questionably, in a great measure, on the quality of the seed. 

Celery takes a long time to complete its growth ; sowings, there¬ 
fore. may be made as early as the beginning of August. The seed, 
however, which at a later and more congenial season germinates in 
about 12 days, at this early period may be expected to come up not 
until, perhaps, six weeks or two months after sowing, and then oinly 
partially. It should be sown in seed-pans in a light soil, and if the 
seedlings conic up too thickly, they should be pricked out to about 
two inches apart, and remain till they become strong, healthy plants, 
three or four inches high, before being removed to their places in the 
open ground. 

The usual mode of preparing the ground for the young plants 
:ir to dig trenches 18 inches deep and as many wide. The trenches 
are then filled up with a compost of two-parts of well-decayed cow- 
manure to one part of common earth, to the height of nine inches. 
In these trenches the young plants are put 18 inches apart. They are 
then kept frequently watered, and about once a week supplied with 
liquid manure. Saline manure is said to be highly beneficial, and to 
tend to make the vegetable crisp. 

Most cultivators commence the process of blanching by earthing 
up the. stems at a very early period, and continuing to do so till the 
vegetable is taken up for use. One method often employed is to take 
a piece of large bamboo, 18 inches long, and slit it in two * and, having 
pointed tlie ends, drive them into the earth, one close on each side 
*»f the Celery plant. The plant thus encompassed by the bamboo 
is earthed up. Some place earthenware pipes over the plants for the 
same purpose. 

But with the adoption of either of these plans the plants ore very 
apt to decay. Sir J. Paxton says that earthing up much impedes the 
growth of the plants and that they should be allowed to grow 
to maturity before this is resorted to,,when it takes about a fortnight 
to blanch them. Firminger acted upon this statement, and found it 
ill both in great advantage to the plants and in the saving of * vast 
deal of trouble to the maloe. 

A more economical mode of proceeding, and one that Firminger 
pra-'ti ; himself, is lo dig a row of circular holes in the ground, in ine 
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diameter, a foot deep, and six inches apart. Fill fheso 
" r, th soil, well enriched with manure, within three inches of the top. 
Pu t one young plant ini each, and then proceed with the cultivation 
os above directed. 

Celery takes about six months from the time of the seed germi¬ 
nating to attain its full size ; but for the table it is preferable when 
taken up after about five months’ growth. Nothing whatever is gained 
hy the attempt to grow Celery of an extraordinary size ; as the great 
chance is that when the vegetable is taken up it will be found 
overgrown, unsound, perhaps worthless. Or if this be not the case, 
at least so much of the outer leaves will have to be cut away aa coarse 
and uneatable as to reduce the size to what it was a month previous, 
when the whole plant would have been found perfectly sound and of 
far finer flavour. 

Celery may be grown in India quite equal in quality, though not, 

perhaps, in size, to any raised in Europe. 

,,, t F u 1r , a Succession rro P a second sowing niny bo mode about a 
01 1 ai,< ‘ r , * 1< ' flest. The first sowing, however, will generally supply 

as many plants as are required for the season. 

° n amount of the uncertainty attending the germination of seed 
sown m August, some Cultivators raise their seedlings at the close 
of one cold season and keep them on through the hot and rainy 
-p, . n , lo P'ant out early at the commencement of the following 
Jn,s - however, is almost needless trouble. 

. , J? n tfle first sowing should he made as early as the 

m.lr le of February, in a seed-pan with bottom heat. The seedlings 
•s ioul,| be pricked out into other pans and kept under glass till the 
, _ ! w - e, ] < Mar, ’ h - when they should he planted out in' prepared 
", s ’ md afterwards treated os recommended for the plains Sucres- 
■ ive sowings may be made in April, May, and June, the seedlings from 
wnich can lie planted out at once into their prepared beds 




' ’’’CM GRAVEOI.ENS VAR RAPACEUM. 
CELKR1AC—TU11MF ROOTED CELERY. 


A variety of Celery, of which the part eaten is the root, developed 
cultivation to a very large size, and having then a very agreeable 
hbert-like flavour. 


U is cultivated in the same way as Celery, except that 
^aiihing-iip for blanching is resorted to. Tne plants delight i 
^U*at abundance of water. Few persons, however, will 
induced to cultivate it, as it entails nearly the 
♦rouble as Celery, to which on the whole it will 
s hlered inferior. 
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PETKOSELINUM SATIVUM. 
PARSLEY. 


Peetercelee. 

Parsiey-secd may be sown about the middle of September in seed- 
pans, placed somewhere under shelter from the heavy rains. The seed 
germinates in about 10 days. When the plants are three or four 
inches high, they may be planted out in a row, about half a fool apart, 
in a shady place, and kept well watered. 


About March the plants will yield seed, some of which should 
be stored away, and some sown immediately for a fresh supply of 
plants foi use during the hot and rainy seasons. 

On the hills, sow from March to September. 

FCENTCULUM VUUGARE. 

FENNEL. 


This herb thrives well in Bengal. also in Gujarat and Khandesh 
in Western India, and where it has been once grown will come up 
each cold season afterwards from seed self-sown. No particular care 
is required in the cultivation of it ; there is, however, so very little 
to which it c-an he applied in cookery, that it scarcely merits » 
place in the garden. Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in 
March and April on the hills. It docs not succeed so well in the south, 
except at high elevations. 


PEUCEDANUM SATIVUM. 
PARSNIP. 


This excellent vegetable—of which there is .none better for a 
sw.Mvicfi of roast beef—is becoming popular in the cooler parts of India. 
At Bangalore, it is commonly grown for market consumption, 
bike aH root crops of its class it requires a rich soil which is compara¬ 
tively free of stones, and easily penetrated by the tap-root* The 
b< st varieties to grow are the Hollow-Crowned, Studeint. and 1 arg * 
Guernsey. The crop attains maturity lo five months, hut roots which 
are about two thirds giown are host for table use in this country 
where esculents develop too much wopdy fibre in their maturity 
l he Parsnip does excellently on the hills, where it can i>, 
successively nearly nil the >enr round. General treatment, the 
tor Carro 1 or Beetroot. 
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DAUCUS CAllOTA. 


CARROT. 

Gajur—Gajina gadde. 

There are two very distinct kinds of Carrot: the long-rooted 
and the Horn kind, of a blunt spindle form, and not going down far 
into ihe earth. These latter are the more easily cultivated come 
into season earlier, and are tender and of a mild Ha'som , ou jo 
long-rooted have more of the true Carrot taste, and are the pu > e 
vegetable. 

Carrots are now greatly improved in home cultivation. Sutton’s 
New Red Intermediate, Champion Scarlet Horn, and Early Gem, are 
each desirable varieties for Indian gardens. 

This vegetable, especially the long-rooted forms, requires a 
deeply worked soil, mixed with plenty of old farmyard manure at a 
depth of G to 15 inches. The land, however, should not have been 
recently manured when Carrots are planted or the roots, coming into 
contact with the raw manure, become forked and misshapen. 

Sowing may be commenced about the middle of October, when 
the rains are over. A good, loose, and deeply-dug soil is desirable 
for every kind of Carrot, but not so indispensable for the short or 
early Horn as for others. The seed is more commonly sown broad¬ 
cast, but the better and more economical plan is to sow it in drills 
The drills should be in rows, eight inches apart. If the seed be 
mixed, and rubbed together with a little sand, the sowing may he 
managed much more easily. The plants when they come up in the 
drills should be hoed out to six inches apart. As they make growth, 
the ground should be well watered to enable the roots to penetrate 
Into the earth. 

Carrots, when they have attained to a size fit for table use, may 

he taken up and stored in large earthen vessels, filled up with well- 

dried earth closely pressed down. Before taking up the Carrots if 
is well to cut away the green leaves down to the crown, so as to allow 
Ihe tops of the roots to dry a day or two in the sun. 

On the hills the early varieties should be sown, in a sheltered 

situation, as early as February. Successive sowings may he mad© 
from March to September every 15 days. They are best sown broad¬ 
cast. 

CUCURBITACE/E. 


MOMORDICA CHAR ANTI A, VAR. MURtCATA. 

K u r c la—Pava l at/ i . 

An orange-yellow Gourd from four to eight inches long, thirl- 
in the centre, ami pointed at tlie ends and covered with little blunt 
tubercles, of intensely Hitter taste. The seeds are flat and immersed 
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pulp. The pulp requires steeping in salt solution before use. 
It is cultivated chiefly in the rains. Much consumed by Indians and 
agreeable also to Europeans occasionally, as an ingredient to flavour 
their curries by way of variety. 

The late General F. Jenkins stated two varieties were in cultiva¬ 
tion at Patna :— 

1. Jethuya : a plant growing in the heat of spring and dying 
with the first raiins. 

2. Bara masiya : which lasts throughout the year. 

The seed is, however, commonly sown at the beginning of the 
rains, and the Gourd is m use in the cold season, when the plant has 
rather a pretty appearance, trailing upon the around with c 
foliage, bright yellow flowers, and curious fruits ’ h * * 

Grown in the warm valleys only hv the hillmen 


LUFFA ACUTANGULA. 
Jhi.nr/a-Torooee — Hircballi. 


A cylindrical), somewhat club-formed Gourd, about 10 inches 
or a foot long, with sharp ribbed projections from end to end, 

. f sa ?’ s ,‘ Pe . el ® d ’ boi,ed > alnfi dressed with butter, pepper 
and salt, it is little inferior to Green Peas.” Regarding this state- 
nienl, Frrminger remarks : “I am afraid many would be disappointed 

T ,° rel T CC , Up0n ,his statemenf • however, that is a matter of 
laste. the plant is an annual. Sowings are made from mid-March 
to end of July. Before sowing the ground must he well dug and 
manured with well-rotted farmyard manure at the rate of 2ft lbs. 
per square yard. The usual practice is to plant seeds in the hot 
weather in small clumpsf, three feet apart each way, and let the 
vines trail on the ground. The rains sowings, however, are made in 
row, six feet apart, with one foot between seeds, and the vines 
supported on a rough trellis. During the dry season irrigation is 
required every fourth day, and the soil must be kept well hoed. 

BENINCASA CERIFERA. 

PUMPKIN—WHITE GOURD. 


CMl Koomra—Panee Koomra. 

A very large, handsome, egg-shaped Gourd, averaging 5 lbs. in 
weight, covered with a pale greenish-white waxen bloom, and very 
popular with Hie people of the country. It has a very pleasing 
appearance upon theih thatched dwellings where it may often he 
noticed in the most exposed and unprotected situations. On inquiry 
whether it was not liable very often to be stolen. Firrainger was 
assured that other Gourds in a similar situation would likelv enough 
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be stolen, but that there was an especial respect paid to this-, upon 
certain, religious considerations, that rendered it perfectly safe. 

The plant is grown in light sandy soil, and sown from mid-May 
to mid-July. Seeds are sown in clumps, five feet apart each way, 
and the strongest plant of each clump retained. The vines a,re 
either allowed to trail on the ground or are supported on a rough 
trellis. Like all Gourds it requires manure, but if the plot on which 
it is grown was heavily manured for some different crop in the col d 
Weather, the Gourd itself needs no further manuring. 

LA GEN ARIA VULGARIS. 

BOTTLE-GOURD—FAQUIR’S BOTTLE. 

Laokee-Kadoo — Soreballi. 

One of the commonest of the native vegetables. One common 
form has the appearance of two oval Gourds united endwise or of 
an inflated bladder compressed by n cord around it. When woody 
this fruit is hollowed and used as a howl by mendicants. Imitations 
of the bowl in brass are common articles for sale in curio shops. 
Other types of the fruit when dry are used as floats by fishermen, 
who construct a kind of life-belt out of them. There are many 
varieties of this Gourd with different shapes. It requires a heavily 
manured sandy soil, and is sown from February till August inclusive 
at intervals of a month. The seeds are planted in clumps, six feet 
apart each way, and the strongest plant retained from each clump. 
The vines soon cover the ground, and may he trained over any 
support. A vine is often trained over the owner’s hut. At hilT 
stations, sowings may be made from April to May, inclusive. 

CITRULLUS VULGARIS. 

THE WATER-MELON. 

Tarbuz , KaUngada . 

This is most successfully grown on the slightly sloping gravelly 
banks of rivers. Sowings are made from mid-January till end of 
March. Patches of soil, six feet apart from centre io centre, are well 
manured and a seed set in each. The strongest plant is retained 
in each group. In the early stages water is given once every four 
days, but later when the vines have covered the ground, once in 10 
days. The fruits are ready in the hot dry months. 

CUCUMTS SATiVUS. 

CUCUMBER. 

Keera — SavutebaW. 

Firminger states : “There appear to he two kinds of this vege¬ 
table, either domesticated in this country or indigenous ; but neither 
have the delicacy or flavour of the European kinds. 
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1. The one grows to a very large size, is green when young 
and becomes darker as it ripens, and mottled with whitish stripes 
from end to end. This seems to be the Nepal kind, described by 
Don and other writers as cultivated in Calcutta, and growing to as 
much as 17 inches long. I have not met with it of that size, but 
find that it is considered very large when of no more than 12 or 14 
inches in length. It is hardly fit for eating uncooked when more than 
six inches long ; much beyond that size it is tough and tasteless. 

2. The other is of smaller growth, and of a creamy-white colour 
when young, turning to a rusty colour at the ends as it ripens. This 
answers nearly to the description of the one called the ‘White 
Turkey.’ It is the better of the two for stewing ; cooked in which 
way it affords a very delicious dish during the rains, when so few 
other vegetables are to be had. 

The plants of these two kinds have very long and powerful 
stems which are generally trained to run up a tree. The seed is 
s<.-\\n in July or later, and the Cucumbers are in season during all 
the rains. 


I have tried to raise Cucumber plants from American seed at 
the same period of the year, but uniformly without success. The 
plants made no growth, became sickly, and perished without blossom¬ 
ing. Towards the end of the rains, I have raised plants which 
blossomed and gave promise of fruit, hut perished without yield¬ 
in'; any. J have again sown the seed at the end of October, and the 
plants, put out in rich soil in large deep earthen pans, and trained, 
upon a trellis in a verandah, have in two months’ time produced small 
Cucumbers, with much of the flavour and delicacy of the European 
vegetable ; and no doubt would have been much finer had I sown 
English seed of a superior sort. The great difficulty in cultivating 
ibis vegetable, when raised from imported seed, is to protect it from 
Hie ’ avages of certain small red beetles, which visit the plants in, 
^ iea ^ numbers, and entirely devour the leaves as soon as the first four 
or five are iormed. A rough framework of bamboo might be easily 
constructed, with common mosquito-netting stretched over it, which 
wr lid perhaps be a safeguard against their depredations. The triflmg 
expense thus incurred would he well bestowed to obtain this delicious 
vegetable in perfection.” 

Some of the fine English varieties have been cultivated with 
much success in the “Ram Newas" garden at Jeypore, in Raiputann. 
Die seeds were sown in October. Grown in a glass pit, as they are 
ul borne, the English varieties do fairly well. Insects ran then be 
fumigated, or otherwise destroyed. 

On the bills, the English Cucumbers do remarkably well. The 
Sl " 'l sh,,uM 1,1 s "»-n from March to May, ur.d with slight protection 
yield fine fruits, a rich soil is 
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For the outdoor cultivation of the country 
seeds from the beginning of March till the end 
apart in rows five feet apart and stake up like 
every four days in dry weather. 
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Curumber sow the 
of July six inches 
peas. Water once 


CUCUMIS MELO. 


THE MELON. 


KaTbuz\ Karbtiza. 


The heavily manured soil of a dry river-bed suits this plant 
well. Seeds are sown from mid-January to mid-March, in pits 
containing manure at four feet apart each way and one strong plant 
left in each pit. Water is given every fourth day while the plant is 
voung and until two-thirds grown. As the fruits become full sized 
the water must be reduced to the bare minimum necessary to keep 
the plant aiive. The plants are not supported. The variety utihssima 
is somewhat hardier than the common melon. The fruits. when 
half grown, are oblong, green, and downy, in which state they are 
picked. Later on they become smooth and yellow and keep gooi 
for several months after plucking. 


CUCURBITA PEPO. 

PUMPKIN, SQUASH, VEGETABLE MARROW. 

There are many forms of this Gourd, the variety ovifera being 
the common Vegetable Marrow. Sowings are made from mid- 
February to mid-April in well manured soil in clumps six feet apart 
each way and one strong plant left per clump. No support is 

required. , . _ . , 

Firminger states : “In Lower Bengal, the seeds should be sown 
in the open ground about the end of October. The plants will require 
a large space of ground to trail over, so select a spot where they may 
bave room for that purpose. 

When the plants have formed about four of their rough leaves, 
they will, almost to a certainty, become attacked by the red-beetle 
mentioned as so injurious to the Cucumber. The malces usual y 
throw wood-ashes over the leaves to protect them, hut this obviously 
is very injurious to the plants. If. however, the plants can he 
preserved through the earlier period of their growth, a change seems 
to take place in the nature of their juices, in so much that the voting 
leaves are no longer liable to he attacked by this insect, and in hie 
course of a week or two, they will come into (lower. When they have 
set as mailv fruits as the vine will hear, the flowers upon the plants 
should l>e removed. They require constant and copious watering, 
and occasionally with liquid manure. 




Care must be taken to gather the Gourds whilst tender and 
ready, as they very rapidly become hard and woody. Miss Leslie, 
however, observes : “The Green or Summer Squash is best when 
the outside is beginning to turn yellow, as it is then less watery and 
insipid than when younger.” 

In the United Provinces, the sowing of the seed must not be 
made before the end of (February, as the plants will not live in the 
cold season in that part of India. On the hills sow in April, and the 
vegetable will be in season in July. 

CUCURBITA MAXIMA. 

RED GOURD. 

Sufuree Koomra — Ldl Koomra . 

A brownish-red, globular-shaped, bluntly-ribbed Gourd, of 
enormous size, cultivated extensively by Indians for sale in the bazars 
where it is cut up and sold in slices; in Firminger’s opinion the most 
agreeable by far, of any of the Indian Gourds. Dressed and cooked 
v dh boiled beef, as Carrots are. it can hardly be distinguished from 
them either in appearance or flavour. Am annual ; seed sown in 
June and July ; vegetable in use during the cold season ; not often 
cultivated in gcardens. 

The best method to grow show specimens is to make “hills” of 
manure and earth six feet from each other (centre to centre) and each 
•surrounded by a trench two feet wide and six inches deep. Seeds 
are sown in the hill and hand watered. Finally only one plant is 
retained and watered by directing the irrigation water into the trench 
Female Powers should he artificially pollinated and finally only one 
iruit per plant retained. This should be kept off the earth by a grass 
bed and provided with a shade of bamboo matting or grass. Liquid 
manure should be given in the trench at intervals of three days as 
the fruit swells, and gradually decreased as the fruit ripens. The 
iruit will keep for a month after plucking. 

TUICIIOSANTUES ANGUINA 
SNAKE GOURD—CLUB-GOURD. 

Chichinga—Padavalu balli. 

A large, greenish-white, oluib-fornied Gourd, of the length of a 
man’s arm, and about four inches thick ; of exceedingly rapid growth 
sliced, dressed, and eaten in the manner of French Beans during the 
cold season. 

Seeds arc sown from mid-April to mid-July six inches apart hi 
rows six leet apart and the vines staked Tip. The plant is not grown 
above 4,000 feet elevation. 


THE VEGETABLE GAIIDEN 
TRICHOSANTHES DIOICA 
Pul wul. 

A small, oblong, green Gourd, four inches long and two broad. 
Boiled whole or in quarters it affords rather an insipid dish, Ibut being 
in season during the rains, when little else of the vegetable kind is to 
be had, it proves very acceptable. Not cultivated in gardens, as it 
is usually to be had cheaply from the bazar. It is in high laiour 
with Bengalis. Propagated by cuttings, division of roots, and seeds, 
during the rains. 

This will not live on the hills at all. 

LEGUMINOS/E. 

FISUM SATIVUM. 




PEAS. 


Mutter. 

There is no vegetable of which the seedsman’s list contains so 
many varieties as of the Pea, and every year new varieties are added. 
Between several, however, scarcely any difference exists but in name ; 
and a selection of three, or at the most four, will be all that can by 
any possibility be needed in an Indian garden. Seed-dealers are usually 
able to advise regarding useful varieties. 

Peas will not stand long continued rain and are usually planted 
towards the end of the rains. In districts of 20 inches rainfall < i 
Under there is no objection to sowing them at tlm bcgilnning of the 
rains. Seeds are sown two inches apart in lines two feet apart for 
dwarf varieties .aid four feet apart for big kinds. The soil sh add 
Previously be dug to a depth of one foot and enriched with manure 
at the rate of 10 pounds farmyard manure and four ounces bone meal 
per square yard. Irrigate between the rows in dry weather once a 
■week and cultivate with a hoe after the soil dries on the surface. 
Successive sowings should he made at intervals of n fortnight for two 
months and the plants supported on branches set upright in the 
soil near the rows. Various insects, birds and other animals are fond 
of the seeds and seedlings. To protect the seed it is recommended to 
•shake it up in a vessel with sweet oil and then transfer the oilv seeds 
to a vessel containing a little red lead where they are shaken to make 
the poisonous powder adhere to them. A hoy should be set on guard 
over the Pea plot till the plants are well above ground, say, six inches 
tall If there is no rain, water should he given once in eight days 
till flowering, once in four days when the pods ere forming and 
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swelling, and gradually reduced thereafter. Cut the pods off with 
scissors. 

Firminger states : “It is better to make a trial-sowing a week 
or so previous, in order to determine how thickly the seeds should 
be sown, as well as to check dishonesty on the part of the malee who 
has sometimes a trick of purloining the seeds from the ground’ after 
they are sown, and then maintaining that they were too old and bad 
to germinate. 

If in the trial-sowing only a small proportion he found to germi- 
nati, il is peiliaps the best plan to sow the whole batch i,n a very light 
sandy soil in seed-pans, and then transfer to the drills those that 
prove sound as soon as they have sprouted. This plan it will lie 
found advisable to resort to, more particularly with the wrinkled 
Mai io\v fals, which, from their softness and apparent immaturity, often 
come to this country in a less sound state than other kinds. 

If the seeds, however, prove satisfactory, and nearly all good, 
it may he sown in the drills in a single line. 

\\ hen the plants are about half a foot high they should be earthed 
up , it is then also the best time to stick them before they begin to 
lall about. The mode of sticking I adopt is to make the sticks of 
every two rows lean together so as to cross each other at about eight 
inches from their tops, and to tie them where they cross. 

The plants, when they come into bearing, should he copiously 
watered, in order to keep the Pea tender, and to prevent it from 
ripening too soon. 

To gather the pods when ready, the malee should he furnished 
with a pair of scissors for cutting them off, and not be allowed to 
wrench them, as is usually done, from the stems, often causing thereby 
great damage to the plants. 

Sowing for succession should he made at intervals of about a 
month but in Bengal not later than the middle of December, 

There is perhaps no vegetable that deteriorates le,ss from sowing 
sfwl saved in the country, year after year, than the Pea. Any one, 
therefore, who has once received a good supply of seed, particularly in 
Upper India, whither the expense of carriage of imported seed is very 
groat, need require no fresh supply from Europe for many years, 
if he ever does at all. The seeds saved, however, must be the 8>est 
produce the plants yield, and not the mere refuse, left after numer- 
o’i; gatherings for the table. An especial crop should be grown for 
the sole purpose of saving seed from’*. 

Improved English varieties of Peas do fairly well on the hills irr 
the south of India, but throughout the Deccan. and on the plains 
generally, they are always attacked by mildew when the pods are 
being formed. 

For this reason acclimatised seeds of good quality, which 
in mune ti tie disease, are preferred to imported varieties. 


arc* 
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At Bangalore, sowings put down with the first burst of the south¬ 
west monsoon are the most productive. 

The seed, when well dried, should he stored in bottles and care¬ 
fully corked, as there is a species of small beetle which preys upon 
them, and which would otherwise enter and destroy the whole stock- 
On the hills begin sowing early in March in a sheltered situation 
at first. Successive sowings can be made lip to September every 
15 days. 


CAN A VALIA ENSIFORMIS. 


Sword Bean , Mukhun Seem. 

A native vegetable : the pod is large, flat, sword-shaped, fully 
nine inches long, and more than an inch and-a-quarter wide ; though 
rather eoarse-looking, when sliced and boiled, is exceedingly tender, 
and thoroughly deserving of cultivation in the garden. 

The plant is a perennial, and a most extensive climber, bearing 
year after year, from the middle of the rains, throughout the cold 
season, an abundant crop. 

The seed is sown from mid-April to end of June, three inches 
deep, one foot apart, and in rows five feet asunder. The plants need 
strong supports and hoeing Water should be given once in 10 days 
hi the dry weather. 

Roxburgh describes three varieties thus :— 

Erythrosperma : flowers and seeds red. 

B. Erythrosperma : flowers white and seeds red. 

Leucosperma : flowers and large seeds white. Pods about 
two feet long ; often 20-seeded. This variety is considered the most 
wholesome of them all, and is extensively used at the tables of Euro¬ 
peans, as well as by the natives of Sylhet, where it is indigenous.” 

MTJCUNA NIVEA. 

Khamach. 

A very excellent native vegetable. 

Roxburgh sayjp; “By removing the exterior velvety skin of 
the large flesh tender pods, they are. when dressed, a most excellent 
v <*getable for the table, and the full-grown Beans are scarcely inferno" 
to the large Garden Beans of Europe.” Firtninger considered that 
Ihe Beans seemed to partake rather of tlu agreeable flavour of the 
khiia Bean, and afforded a very nice di>!i during the latter end i the 
rainy season. 

The seeds should be sown from mid-April to mid-June, six indies 
*'Part in rows six hot apart, and the. plants, being supplied >v» f h soph 
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kind of support to climb upon, demand no further care in their 
cultivation. 

Not cultivated in hill gardens. 


BOLICHOS LABLAB 

A native vegetable : the pod is a broad, flat kind of French Bean, 
and is dressed and cooked in the manner of French Beans. 

Four eatable varieties, met with for sale in the bazars during 
tlie cold season, are thus described by Roxburgh :— 

“a. Albiflorum : Shwet-seem : flowers white, smallish ; culti¬ 
vated in gardens, and supported by poles, often forming arbours 
about the doors of the poor natives. The tender pods eaten like 
French Beans. The plant has no disagreeable smell. 

“ B . Rubiflorum : Jeea-seem : flowers red ; cultivated like the 
last and much esteemed by the natives. 

“If. Purpurescens: Goordal-seem : flowers large, purplish. A 
large variety ; cultivated like the last. Legumes broader, with the 
seeds more remote than any of the other varieties. 

“cL Purpureum : Rukto-seem : stem and the large flowers purple- 
Pods deep purple.” 

Seeds are sown in w T ell manured soil, eigt inches apart, in rows 
live feet apart and staked up. Sowings are made during May and 
June. Flowers and fruits begin to appear toward the end of the 
rains. 


LABLAB CULTRATUM. 

A native vegetable of the same character as the last, of which 
Uie following description is given by Roxburgh: — 

“All the varieties of this species are cultivated during the cold 
season in the gardens and about the doors of the natives, forming 
not only cool shady arbours, but furnishing them with an excellent 
pulse for their curries, etc., in their tender pods. In short, these 
and their varieties of L. vulgare may be called the Kidney Beans of 
the Asiatic. 

“a. Rectum: Panch-seem : pods straight; seeds reddish; flowers 
white, large. 

“B. Falcatum minus :Baghonuko-seem : pods falcate, size of the 
little finger; flowers white, largish. 

Falcatum nu.jps : Dond-pituli-scem : pods falcate, much 
Finger than in B\ flowers purple.^ 

“d. Gladintum, flore albo : hada-}amai-pai i-seem *. pods gladiate- 
clavate, length of the little finger; flowers white. 



“E. Gladiatum, llore purpureo : Pituli-jamai-puli-seem ; pods as 
hi p; llowers reddish purple. 

“0. Macrocarpum: Gyclii-seem, the largest of all: pods six to 
eight inches long; seeds black, with a white eye; flowers red.” 

Not cultivated in the hills. Sow in June on the plains. 

PSOPIIQCARPUS TETRAGONOLOBUS. 

GOA-BEAN — CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE BEAN. 

Chari-koni-Seem. 

A native vegetable: bears a curious four-sided pod, six or eight 
inches long and half an inch wide, with a leafy kind of fringje 
running along the length of its four corners. The pod is cooked 
^vhole, in the manner of French Beans, to which it is far inferior in 
flavour. 

Though as a vegetable of little value, the plant is well worth 
n place in the garden, being ornamental for the large, blue flowers it 
bears in the cold season, as well as for the effect of its curious pods 
hanging upon it. The seed is sown in the rains and the vegetable 
succeeds best in the hot weather if slightly shaded by a grass roof 
supported on short upright posts. The plant needs support if it is 
to grow to its best. 

Not met with in the hills. 

VICIA FABA. 

BROAD BEAN. 

Seem. 

Of this vegetable, which possesses in India little of that peculiar 
flavour for which it is esteemed in Europe, there are three principal 
varieties: the Wax Pod. the Long Pod, and the Windsor. 

Sowings should be made about the middle of October. The seed 
should first be immersed in a basin of tepid water, and he allowed 
to steep twelve hours or more. Unless this inode of softening their 
Hnds be adopted they will remain a long time in the ground before 
germinating, or if the ground be dry, will fail of germinating 
altogether. 

The seeds are to be put in the ground two inches deep, in rows 
of double drills one foot apart, with a space of three feet between 
each row of double drills. When the plants come into full blossom, 
about an inch should be nipped off from the top of each. This will 
prevent the formation of more blossoms, and cause those already 
opened to form pods. 

On the hills sow in March. 
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PHASEOLUS MULTIFLORUS 


SCARLET RUNNER. 


This is an extensive climber, and bears very large seeds, when 
ripe of a mottled dark-purple character. In most parts of India it 
is difficult to cultivate satisfactorily. In the cold weather (if not 
frosty) it grows well, but sets little fruit and the hot dry months 

kill it. 

The seeds should be sown in October, when the rains are over, 
in a row. at a distance of three inches apart. Firminger says: “1 
have sown the seed earlier, and had plants in blossom in the rains. 
Their old familiar scarlet flowers looked very pretty ; but they 
dropped nfT without setting a single pod. The plants, when about 
three inches high, should have sticks put in the ground for their 
support. 

On the hills sow i.n March. They do well here. ,, 


PnASEOLUS VULGARIS. 


FRENCH OR KIDNEY DEANS. 


1. CLIMBING.—Climbing French Beans are as prolific as the 
Dwarf kinds ; and have a longer season. 

The Dutch, bearing small ivory-like seeds, next to the Dwarf 
kind proved with Firminger the most productive. The plant is of 
slender habit, does not grow high, and bears long, narrow, very delicate 
pods. 

The seed should be sown in October, in a row, about three 
inches apart. Firminger had the plants in blossom in the rains, but 
found them utterly unproductive at that season. 

2. DWARFS.—Of the Dwarf kinds of French Beans, as those are 
c;dled which require no sticks for their support, there are a great 
many named varieties. 

The first sowing may be made about the beginning of October in 
•’ good soil. The seeds should he put in two inches apart, about an 
inch deep, in rows, two feet between e.'.ch row. 

The seed, if sound, will germinate in three or four days; and 
the plants will come into full bearing in about six weeks from the 
time of sowing. As the ropS are of short continuance, sowings 
should he made in succession at intervals of about ten days to keep 
Up a constant supply. 

Firminger found that Dwarf French Bca.ns did not thrive well 
» m ept in i ; iti it ion considerably shaded. Where much exposed to 
tbf Min the plaids not only made slow growth, but were apt to have 
their leave prayed upon and much injured by Insects ; they then 
became entirely unproductive. 
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On the hills, sow from March to June. The same cultivation will 
apply as for the plains. 

In the south, sowings that accompany the early rains (May 

an June) are invariably the best. In dry weather, irrigate once ir> 
four days. 


PHASEOLUS LUNATUS 


LIMA BEAN 


This 
in India, 
filucoskle. 
boiled or 
beans. 


Bean is widely cultivated in Burma, but is not so popular 
i he seeds ol certain types contain a prussic-acid-forming 
1 he white types are less dangerous. Seeds are usually 
parched, hence few fatalities result from the use of tin? 


I he plant is a climbing one and may he sown mixed with other 
crops which support it, e.'/., castor or maize. When cultivated hv 
tselt, the seeds are sown six inches apart in rows three feet apart. 

r^r S i? Vmg 1 *™ c may exteml from June to December according to 
lamfnli and climate generally. The crop is ready in about seven 

grown ” Supports l,re necessary if a support crop is not 


MORINGACF/R. 


MORINGA PTEttrGOSPLRMA. 


HORSE-RADISH TREE. - 
Suhajna — Kuggc. 

TIio root of this tree is generally used throughout India as it 
snhstitute for Horse-radish, to which, however, in flavour it is much 
lienor. Plant* are usually raised from seed, and are of exceedingly 
crovHi. The long unripe socil-pods (familiarly known as the 
uruniiSticlt ) arc greatly Consumed by Indians in their curries When 
«it into pieces about four inrlies long and boiled, the pods have a 
niost agreeable fiovour, hardly to he distinguished from lb,( «.f 

Asparagus nnd would he an excellent vegetable for tlw table, were 

no1 ,;0 Plp! ' nis nature. The-’,- are produced in the month «>l 
arch. Sow the seed in June and July. 

MALVAC.It/F. 


HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS. 

OCHrtO—ORR.V (lORRO—LADY’S EISG^RS. 

Dhenroos—Raw Taroo^e — R hi ttflcc 

I his Vi- t■>hlv. so ct nunon in J] parts of India, grows to about h\,i 
a three f««et 1. gh, and is familiar * 1 r -' t | . • >'r from the I • ■•. 
some yellow flower it bears. The erect uarnJHi- half-ripe p...fs' 
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cooked for the table, are of an agreeable flavour, and may be used 
for thickening soups and gravies. r lhc mucilage contained in the 
pods may, however, be i.n a great measure removed by cutting them 
into small pieces, and frying them, instead of boiling them only, 
as is more commonly done. 

They are valuable, moreover, for affording a dish at the close of 
the rains, a season when frequently Potatoes and other vegetables are 
scarcely to be had. 

The seed may be sown at any time during the rains, and the 
plants put out at two feet apart eacli way. Any ordinary garden-soil 
suit them. 

Cultivated throughout the Deccan and Carnatic ascending to 
about 4,000 feet. It suffers a good deal from insect pests, including 
the spotted cotton boll-worm. Removal of infected fruits and keeping 
the land in a fine mulch are measures that help to reduce attack. 


CRUCIFERS. 


NASTURTIUM OFFICINALE. 
WATERCRESS. 


Watercress thrives well in all parts of the country, and abund¬ 
ance of it may be easily raised in the cold season for salad. The 
plants are propagated from seed or cuttings in October. In gardens 
where there is a tank, the best plan, perhaps, is to sow the seed or 
plant the cuttings in rather shallow pans with a few small holes in 
their bottom, and half filled with soil. Place the pans along the 
edge of the tank, so that the bottoms may be immersed ; the water, 
penetrating through the holes, will keep the roots of the cress con¬ 
tinually wet. As the water sinks in the tank, which it will gradually 
do during the cold season, lower at the same lime the pans into it. 
Ordinary beds kept flooded will yield good crops in the cold season. 

Sow from March to May on the hills. 


COCHLEARIA ARMOR * CIA. 


HORSE-RADISH. 


Horse radish hns been now for some your•* grown but nan hardly 
f)i rubd to buvci been rollivid* d in If»*lui. As • ''-diddled o) the Calcutta 
annual vendable shows, It is always In tin* condition of a number oi 
nOrous oots of different degrees of thirkuosrk, twisted hi i very kind 



si out stick. 

Tin mode of cultivation tWopted in England is to bury piece* 
ot the root, an inch and a half long and a foot deep in the ground, 
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which, by a year or two after, will grow up and reach the surface 
and then be fit for taking up for use. This method will apply o*n 
the hills ; but on the plains Firminger was not successful with it 
as the pieces of root he deposited below the ground in a very short 
time perished. 

The plan he then resorted to, with perfect success, was as 
follows:— * I 

Place round the sides of a flower-pot, filled with mould, well 
lightened with silver-sand, pieces of. the roots, of the thickness of a 
fluill, and two inches long. These being kept watered, quickly 
sprout and form rooted plants. Dig holes a foot and a half deep, 
ten inches wide and a foot apart, on a piece of high ground. Fill 
the lower half foot with well manured soil, and the remaining upper 
foot with a light mellow soil, and put one of the plants in each 
^Vhen they have been established about a week or two, remove the 
earth from the roots, and clear away all the small fibrous roots that 
have formed, leaving only one main root to proceed downwards. 
Pepeat this three or four times at intervals, removing the earth 
deeper each time for the purpose. When the main root has descended 
about a foot deep, which it will do in a very short time, by being 
cleared of all fibres upon it but those at its very extremity, it w r ill 
have reached the rich soil at the bottom of the hole. Remove then 
the uppermost foot of soil, and fill in with silver-sand. This answers 
two purposes. The water given to the plants will immediately sink 
down through the sand to the roots where it is alone wanted and 
the main axis of the root will not be induced to form fibres on it' 
K1 dcs. The roots will be ready for use in about four or five months' 
time. 

t his plan may seem troublesome, blit it is not verv much so : n 
reality. The horse-radish, however, may be grown Tike any other 
° A dinary plant, by merely putting out the plants in a good soil, on 
0 high piece of ground, at the distance of a foot or more apart. It 
can only be grown at hill stations in the south. The scraped root of 
lorinfjci ptcrygosperma is not a had substitute *for the real horse¬ 
radish. 

LEPIDIUM SATIVUM. 

CRESS. 




Hdleem . 

Lto*': seed ftiav b ’ so n in the op< n ground v.-hioi tl«> ruin-, 
«*ease in October. It is btsl to sow only a mi .ill (juaMUv at a time, 

!'”d l > lie*. up a 5UCCCAMUU of s.‘\viOMs, at . hol t mlrrvnls durmM 

h Cold e-fin. As the m/llees tarely ent it for use til! it is three 
f° ur inches high, it is ns will to sow it broadcast, and r. Milo* 

thinly 
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«, however, it be required to be eaten, as is usu;d in England 
when little more than, the seed-leaves are formed, it may be raised’ 
at nearly all times in the year. It is best in that case to make the 
sowings in large shallow pans, filled with good light soil TIu> .HI 
should be well watered, and the seed then scattered thickly over its 
surface. Over the pan a covering should be placed till the seeds 
germinate, and then be removed. In a few days the cress will be fit 
for cuttiing. 



Sow the seed from March to June on the hills. It 
further care beyond watering regularly. 

RRASSXCA OLERACEA. 

CABBAGE. 


Kobee. 


Of all vegetables this is probably the most useful being com¬ 
paratively easy fo grow, and giving a large amount of that succulent 
Kreen matter so essential in diet in the tropics. There are numerous 
varieties. Sine firminger’s time the popular varieties have changed, 
and in this, as in all cases of choice of a variety, the seedsman is’ 
the best adviser. For Cabbages the soil can hardly be too rich. The 
land should be covered to a depth of four inches with well-rotten 
i arm yard manure, which should he thoroughly forked into the soil. 
Cabbage should not be grown for two successive reasons on the same 
ground. Seed is sown in seed-pans or a seed-bed towards the end 
of the rains and sowing may be continued for two months to get 
successive crops. When the seedlings are four inches high transplant 
to the field in pws two feet apart, and two feet apart between plants. 
Irrigate once in four days and keep the soil well hoed. The crop is 
read, in about four months. 

When a head of Cabbage has been cut, if the stump be left in 
the ground, it will send out side shoots and produce two or three nice 
heads, little inferior to the one that was cut. 

When the hot season, moreover, approaches, and the Cabbages 
no longer form heads, young sprouts will be produced from the old 
M dks affording a nice supply of greens for the table till a very late 


A red variety is grown for picklim?. Its cultivation is the same 
• that just described for the green varieties. 

On ttu hills begin sowing the seed about the middle of February 
under girss and in pans or pots, with bottom beat. Put out the 
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when well established, about the third week in March. 
Successive sowings can be made up to July. After March the seed 
iflay be sown in the open. A good, rich soil is indispensable. 

Cabbages cut for cooking when little more than half-grown, and 
before they have begun to form a head, are usually called “Greens.” 

In this country, in the way of Greens nothing can equal Cauli¬ 
flower-plants, cut when not quite half-grown, for flovour and delicacy. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

A variety of Brassica oleracea which, instead of forming one 
single head, produces numerous small ones, of about the size of a 
pullet’s egg, is known by the above name. It is in season in Europe 
during the hard weather, when other vegetables of the sort are un¬ 
attainable, and is accounted then a great delicacy. 

Sow in September and October. On the hills sow in March and 
- pril. The seedlings should be transplanted to the field, fifteen inches 
^Part In rows two feet apart. Soil treatment and watering as for 
Cabbage. 




BORECOLE—SCOTCH KALE. 

A. variety of Cabbage remarkable for its crimped and plumo¬ 
se leaves, which spread abroad loosely, and never form, as other 
• <m . s a compact head. Its principal merit in Europe consists 
u its great hardihood. In this country, there can be no reason for 
1 T atlng Jt on r that account. It has consequently'little to rocom- 
icna it, hut its curious and ornamental appearance. The time and 

^hbage ° f cllltivalion arc the same as for ai) y olber kM o| 
Eor the hills, the remarks on Cabbage apply to this. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Phool-Kobee. 

This is a variety of Brassica oleracea in which the dense white 
o\\tr heads are eaten. The land for thrs vegetable requires heavy 
_ anuring and thorough working os for Cabbage. One ounce of seed 
enough for fifty square feet of seed-bed, and gives enough plants 
one acre of garden. Sowings should be made once a fortnight 
August, September, and October•. Prick out to throe inches 
and finally transplant to lines two and-a-half feet apart with 
N o feet between the lines. Plant on edge of ridges and water between 
10 ridges as for Cabbages. 

v, Th ? cultivation on the hills is precisely similar to that of the 
• 0 | >nnge, and the directions for it will apply to Cauliflower. 
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SPROUTING-BROCCOLI 
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A variety which, instead of forming one large single head 
produces numerous small ones on the axils of the leaves. Its p.rinehvd 
merit in Europe consists in its supplying an excellent dish at a period 
oi the year when no other variety of Broccoli or Cauliflower is to 
be had. It is, however, an inferior vegetable and possesses no parti¬ 
cular merit to recommend its cultivation in this country. 

Firminger made attempts to cultivate it, but with no success. 

BROCCOLI. 

Of this vegetable there are several varieties mentioned in the 
English seedsmen’s lists. The cultivation of Broccoli and Cauliflower 
is in every respect essentially the same, and carried on at precisely 
the same season. * 

On the hills sow from February to September. 

KNOL-KOHL KOI1L-RABI TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE 

, tak t es K1 abou ‘, six weeks or two months to arrive at a 

r *! 1 >v 1 le 011(1 is always most acceptable as heinc th 

to this” C “ ls the cult,vat,on recommended for Cabbage will apply 


BRASSICA RAPA. 
TURNIP 
Selfjam. 


There are several varieties of the Turnip, both of the white and 
rf * k yflloAv. Remarkably One specimens of many fi r Ui eso 
raised in this country in Upper India, but they mostly have a Strong 
and ralher ni rid flavour in Lower Bengal and Calcutta renderin' 
the .,1 far from agreeable. For cultivation, therefore, the earliest sorts 
would be the most desirable, him ijniokest in growth and of mil.test 
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flavour. Good acclimatised varieties are preferable to the imported 
ones. The latter, in addition to being difficult to grow, are very 
subject to the attacks of several kinds of grub. The turnip is essen¬ 
tially a cold weather crop. 

The time to commence sowing the seed is about the middle of 
October. The sowing may be made broadcast ; and in order that 
it may be done evenly, which is of great importance, the seed should 
e mixed with about four times its bulk of dry silver-sand. But the 
letter plan, perhaps, is to sow it in drills, about a foot apart, and then 
a* the very earliest stage of their growth to hoe out the seedlings 
° the distance of a foot from each other. Nothing can be more 
injurious to the pla>nts than to allow them to be in the least crowded, 
01 in that case they expend themselves in leaves, without forming 
the swollen edible part. 

The soil, which before the sowing should be well dug up, ought 
•° be of a light quality, but not recently manured. The plants require 
to be abundantly watered to promote rapid growth. 

On the hills sow from March to September. 

* SINAPIS ALBA. 

MUSTARD. 

R6ee. 

Scarcely any directions ran he required for the cultivation of 
Mustard. The seed, sown broadcast, and very thickly in a small piece 
°f ground at any time in the cold season, beginning from October* 
ill be up in two or three days, arid shortly afterwards supply cuttings 
or a salad. To secure seed, a few plants raised at the commencement 
°f the cold season should he allowed to remain. These will afford 
an abundant crop of seed just as the hot weather sets in. 

On the hills sow from February to September. 

CRAMBE MARITIMA. 




SBA.KALE. 

This vegetable is not cultivated with success on the plains of 
India. The seed is very small, and contained in a seed vessel the 
size of a Pea, of a bard horny nature, which takes n month ot more 
to li c j n the ground and often before the seed can sprout. Finninger 
J'Used plants from seed sown in October. They put forth a few thick 
lathery leaves, but though apparontl> healthy and vigorous, mode litth 
Bi'owbh, and soon perished after the romnicncemeiit of’ the hoi season. 

On the hills sow from February to September, 
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RAPHANUS SATIVUS. 
RADISH. 



Moolee. 

~ sznfzgsss. ‘z srooud -<"* 

“ .he last require 

Radishes raised from seed sown ip „ 

Oeioher u n, *£2 ££ “or. h, »^U. 

JS httlc better than wasting the seed tn pnm™^ • y aDie * 11 

s>cea to commence sowing earlier. 

' 1<? SO i'’ v 0f a r Cl0Se nature * win be the better for being lightened 

partial^^t^l^Vl^ *" *****' A 

“ e ^ n ~4“ d brr s s- sss, r:rte 

three 0 or C fLr n i e neh S p , t0 *7 dri]ls ‘ TI « drills should be in rows, 
t. ree or foui inches apart, and the seed should he buried in them a 

qii: rter of an inch deep. After the sowing the ground should be well 
trodden down or the Radishes will not he well formed. When up 
the young plants may be thinned out to three or four inches apart. 

The seed usually germinates in three days, and the Radishes are 
f ° r Pl1 ln somewhat ,ess * ha " a month afterwards. Conse- 
t „ V r. re r P ! , sowl,1<?s for succession crops had better be made at 
intervals of ten days or a fortnight between. 

‘7* " ;rnip - rootp d.” Captain Weston states, “transplant very 

he 7 " P y0 7f’ an<1 pive m,,( ' h flner Radishes than the seed¬ 

bed. be mg larger, milder, and more crisp. ’ 

unoJ a heeo7in77! rC n°7 C WC 'l wnterpd duri "« growth, and the soil 
7 fr - .. n 1 dr V anf * caked should be hoed. There is •« 

ovr.ption of Radish, apparently indigenous to this country pro- 

th ?Z:T "" T m °" S SiZe - and "»««* consumed by Indians 
Ih I nper Provinces during the cold weather. It is extremely r. ild 

7' ender ’. b "‘ total,v dcvoid of the fine flavour for which the best 
l.uropcan kinds arc distinguished. 

n J\ r ' :,1 \ n Ti Hnl-truD i. Radish is a singular vegetable 

- .at has lately come into cultivation, and is remarkable for the sti an e 
dvped pods it bears, which soon reach a length of ns much as three 
f. it. T b.. nbints, when up, will need to be thinned out to ahnni r ^ 
and-a-half from each other. a foot 

fin the lulls, successive sowings may be made every 15 davs fw.« 
March to September. ~ m 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Da „. ' E , C “? llvation fruit trees is, perhaps, the most fascinating 

such hor ’cutture. The final product is so delicious, and there is 
nrnl°r° T rt T‘ y f °u science and s k d I in the development of that 
l™ dUet ' In Indla > however, fruit-growing is in a backward condi- 
Th ’ • u C ar ? fruit Sardens everywhere, but few are well kept. 
„f e rich man plants specimens of all kinds of fruit trees and leaves 
teir care to an untrained coolie. The middle-class man sticks in 

1 vfn\ a r ld le t ves , them t0 Providence; and the cultivator who earns a 
mpf , g flom his fruit trees adheres to ancient varieties and to ancient 
nethods of culture, pruning, and irrigation. In no department of 
oopticultuTB is there such a chance of genuine improvement as in 
culture, and we propose to give a few directions regarding 
successful fruit growing. 

(1 . Tbe . fact tbat a man may not be long in a station should noi 
trl ,, from mowing some of the more rapidly yielding fruit 
<'<»d fig'* 1 ShFUbS ' e '° ' ba,nana ’ P a P®y a . guava, cape gooseberry. 

In choosing a site for a fruit garden, whether by itself or as 
i parf of a bungalow garden, three things should be considered, 
ih* » T . ’ (2) , water, (3) protection. The soil must be at least 

r r .1 , dPCp W,lh a drainable subsoil. If the subsoil is hard rock 

■ stift clay or if the soil itself is heavy and clayey, give up the 
. ea of growing fruit. Well or canal irrigation is osential. Tha 
wees must be in the ground ill the year, and for several years! and 
need a good water supply. Trees must be protected from winds and 
>om thieves, hence wind breaks and hedges are necessary. Assuming 
hat the soil is good, water is available, and protection is arranged 
He next and most essential thing is to get the -oil into condition! 

it is well worth while losing a year to get the soil into condition, 

1 he succeeding growth and bearing of the trees will compensate for 
that loss, while trees put into an unprepared soil are a prepefnal 

eyesore. Soil operations should be begun any time before the rains_ 

cl us say in January of the present year. The soil should hr- deeply 
1'huighed and left rough to the action of the elements. After the 
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clods have crumbled under the influence of the sun, plough again at 
right angles, and harrow twice. Then just as the rains break sow 
san hemp (Crotolaria juncea ) at the rate of 40 lbs. seed per acre. 
This will come up vigorously with the rains. After six weeks cut it 
down and plough it in, in situ , let it rot well and harrow again. At 
the end of the rains dig the pits for the fruit trees and between them 
put in a crop of a deep rooting legume to break up the subsoil—a 
short season groundnut, such as the small Japanese, is admirable. 
Harvest the nuts of this and return the roots and stems to the soil. 
Harrow again. Then transplant the fruit trees into position in the 
end of January one year after the start of soil operations. 


Some prefer to do their planting when the rains break, 'but, if 
irrigation water is available, and in districts where there is no danger 
of frost, January is an excellent month. The trees get established 
before the heat. The heat stimulates growth. By the time the rains 
om<\ the tree is well able to make use of the water, and also well 
ebh to stand the check that comes when the soil is waterlogged. A 
is e planted when the rains break is not in a position to make much 
us • of the early rains, and feels the check of waterlogging severely. 

The trees to be grown are determined by soil, climate, and water 
facilities. Pomegranate, guava, and fig get along on shallow soils. 
Papaya and banana need good soils and plenty of water. The mango 
must have a deep soil. Orange and other citrus trees need at least 
1 feet of good oil but vary as to water requirements. The vine must 
have a rich, well drained soil and a very dry ripening season. fiPlie 
apple, peach, pear and plum will not tolerate continuous heat, wet 
or dry, and must have a winter rest. Hence they are found near 
tin northern frontier or on elevations. There is little difficulty in 
getting an idea as to what will grow. The question is how to grow 
it 


It may be laid down as a truism that the main faults of Indian 
fruit gardening are fl) close planting. (2) overwatering, (3) lack of 
roinngo. (4) omission to work the soil, CO insuffic ient and ill balanced 
im*miring. Tilt following are correct distances for the chief fruit 
li ••••', in India:— 


Feet apart. 


Mango 

Papayas 

Small Haw 

limanas 

Apples 

Plums 

Apri'ob 


Feet apart. 


O • 

• • 

. . 30 

Oranges 


. . 20 

. . 


10 

Vines 


10 

limes 

* . 

. . 15 

Guavas 


. • 20 

• • 

•. 

, . 12 

Pohit'nrufiatc.v 

. # 

15 

• • 

» » 


50 

15 

Peaches 

Cherries 


. . 20 

. . 1 8 

* • 

•. 

.. 20 

FlgS 

.. 

ir- 
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Irrigation water is usually given in India in earth basins round 
•be Irunlc of the tree. This is desirable at no stage of growth as 
< oJlar-rot may be induced, and it is frankly absurd when ilie feeding 
roots ihave' gone far beyond the narrow bounds of the basin. Irriga¬ 
tion in long narrow beds is best in practice, providing ample water 
or all roots and leaving a space of soil unirrigatcd through which air 
may reach the roots also. When the trees are young, one such basin 
may run on either side of each row and when old, a somewhat broader 
hasm will serve two adjacent rows. It is desirable, however, once 
e\ery two years to exchange the sites of the basin and the non-irri- 
Kaled part, so that the irrigated soil does not get packed. Drainage 
! s the removal of surplus water and is the complement of scientific 
irrigation. To prevent such water standing on the surface, sthallow 
1 * n< ties (surface drains) should be run down tbe slope, one at every 
d0 Jeet apart. These must end in a catchment pit where the earth 

Washed away may be deposited. In the rains, the soil between Ike 

trees should always bear a cover crop to prevent undue wash, to keep 
. <nvu we eds, and to be used as green manure. Underground drainage 
is needed in heavy clay soils. It lias been little done in India, as 
>ct. The simplest subsoil drains are trenches 3 feet deep and 1* feet 

These Inay bf ' lefl °P en » or ‘be bottom 1 foot may be Piled 

1 1 l°ose stones and the top covered over with earth, or a lile drain 
"‘•i.v be laid in the trenches. Each drain must have a slight slope to 
m ike water run in it and an outfall into a nullah or catchment pit. 


Umission to work the soil means, first, bad soil aeration ; second, 
olibnig of the soil of good materials by weeds; third, interference 
! tllese weeds with the fruit tree roots. The soil, therefore, must he 
kept well hoed, except when a cover crop is on it. rove.- crops must 
"■ sown thickly to be of any use. Manuring is necessary for fruit 
'-‘-es, but it must be the right manure and it must be applied in the 
Ifiht way. Green manuring in the rains should be a regular opera! 

,n u fruit garden throughout its life. 


I u following general manure is, in addition of considerable 
\ nine:—At time of planting, in the pit for each tree, mixed with the 
0arlll » 15 3bs . farmyard manure, 5 lbs. bone meal* and 7 Tbs. wood 
ashes. Each year afterwards, increase the farmyard manure 5 II, s , 
‘he bone meal 5 oz. and the ashes 1 lb. per tree, up till and including 
he fifth year, and apply this amount afterward . Apply the manures 
before the rains in the irrigation beds and mix well with the rarthl 
in soils lacking lime apply S oz. slaked Jime per tree per annum with 
he in anure. This is, of course, merely a simple scheme of manuring 
for general fruit cultivation. 


Wjth these preliminary remarks v.e may now proceed to studs 
the fruit trees themselves. 
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PALM ACE/E. 

BQRASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 

PALMYRA-TREE—FAN-PALM. 

Ted gachh . 

The Palm is well known. It produces in the cold season a crop 
of great round black fruits. The interior of each fruit consists of an 
insipid, gelatinous, pellucid kind of pulp, about the size of a child’s 
head. A good preserve, it is said, may be made of it, and wlien of 
about the size of a fowl’s egg it is often used for pickling. 

The undeveloped seed kernel is the most delicious part of it, and 
as it is sold in large quantities in the bazars during the hot, dry 
months of April and May, it is most acceptable, being very refreshing 
and cool. 

COCOS NTJCIFERA. 

COCONUT. 

Narial — Khopra. 

Tlie ideal conditions for the coconut are (1) proximity to the 
sea, (2) a temperature ranging between 55° and 00° F., (3) rich but 
very porous and friable soil, (4) a rainfall of 50— 80 inches, t well 
distributed. Coconuts, however, can be grown at considerable dis¬ 
tances from the sea and, under artificial irrigation, in regions of low r 
rainfall. They must always have a light rich soil, however, and will 
not tolerate great extremes of temperature. 

Coconuts are propagated by their ;nuts. For seed purposes nuts 
should be selected from trees of good growth and producing nuts of 
desirable size and quality. The nuts should he gathered when half 
full of ‘‘milk” and placed in a nursery to germinate. It is a common 
and reprehensible native practice to let tfhe nuts steep in a well till 
they germinate. The seed nuts should be laid 1 foot apart each way 
under half shade in well cultivated and enriched soil, and almost 
covered with the soil. The nuts should he watered every second day 
if there is no rain, and the seedlings with nuts attached transplanted 
ir. pits 25 feet apart each way in the field when from 6 to 12 months 
old. 

Cocormt trees are usually planted much closer than this to their 
great detriment While the coconut trees are making their growth 
there is no objection to taking other crops off the land such as 
papaya^, guavas, bananas, vegetables, groundnuts, etc. Trees come 
info bearing from the fifth to the eighth year and go on hearing up 
till the fiftieth. Yearly green manuring is necessary. Fish manure 
is usually easily available near the coast and 15 lbs. of this j r tree 
should also he given annually. Each tree yields from 20—50 nuts 
per year. The coconut palm has tv■ o serious insect enemies, namely. 
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rhinoceros beetle ( Orudcs rhinoceros) and the palm weevil 
( Rhynchophorus ferrugineus). These are very different in appearance 
^nd have different modes of action. The rhinoceros beetle, a huge 
black insect witlr a horn on its head, bores its way rapidly into the 

• s °ft young trunk near the leaf bases and goes downward into the 

stem. It can sometimes be reached by a wire, but the best method 
is to pour a little tar or turpentine down the hole and stop it up 
wihi clay. The beetle lays its eggs in rotting material, especially 

dung, and hence such material must not lie about the plantation, 

ine palm weevil, on the other hand, lays its eggs on the soft parts 
of the to P of thc tree and in tree wounds. The larva that hatches out 
is a footless worm which bores into the tree and grows to an enor¬ 
mous size. As many as one hundred of these loathsome larvae have 
neen recovered from one tree-top. A tree really attacked by the^e 
larvae is hopeless, and must be cut down and burned. The weevil 
! lself ’ the actual insect, may be trapped at night by suspending a 
lamp over a basin containing fermenting coconut milk. The insects 
ail into the liquid and are drowned. For the rhinoceros beetle some 
authonbes recommend the strewing of sharp sand among the leaf 

boiW»I h ' S San , d , ,ff ts J nto the wi ”S s and leg joints of the beetles 
Boring there, and kills them. 

fr>n A < l )S ? ase , kn0Wl ' 1 as bud rot > due in India to the fungus Pytthiuni 
Mowed by bacteria, is prevalent in some places. Spraying of the 
f n*,, f ' v,th Uordeaux mixture controls this disease. Thc spray is 
' JV ed from an automatic (Pressure) sprayer carried on- the hack of 

whif'k* >Cr ’ i '.f are ot b cr lungoid diseases of less importance for 
nith no definite remedies are yet known. 


PHCENIX DACTYLIFERA. 

DATE-PALM. 

Khajoor. 

□.» ,I hC C( f ditions limiting the cultivation of the edible Date-palm 
me those of climate. In most parts of India the heavy monsoon rains 
tome when thc Date flowers and fruits, and so either prevent poll in a- 
fl 0n 0r dama « c t,le fr »i‘s. In areas where Che rainfall during the 
nowenng and fruiting season, March to November, does not exceed 
! Vc in °hes and where frost is not severe or p oloaged. Dates may 
e grown on almost any soil. Irrigation is, of course, necessary. Tho 
P ant is best propagated by offshoots from trees of good quality These* 
; lre severed from the parent when from 3 to 6 years old and the large 
eaves cut off. They are planted out 25 feet apart each way and 
( <>me into bearing about 8 years from planting. The Datepnlms .no 
mate and female, and 4 male trees per 100 females should be planted. 

ne pollen of the male flowers is artificially dusted over the female 
inflorescences and a good yield thus ensured. OT.shoots from a uvde 
ree « lvc wale trees and from a female tree only females 
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BROMELIACEiE. 
ANANASSA SATIVA. 
PINE-APPLE. 

Ananas . 



The best conditions for Pine-apple cultivation arc low elevation 
and moist hot climate. Nevertheless the fruit can be grown in a 
great many places even up to 5,000 feet, provided that there is suffi¬ 
cient moist heat. Great variations of temperature and humidity are 
inimical to the plant. Excessive shade damages the plants, but light 
shade is beneficial. In Eastern and Northern Bengal, Assam, Burma, 
and Ceylon they grow well. There are some fair plantations in Gujarat. 
The varieties of this plant are numerous. Firminger mentions the 
1 olio wing:— 

“1. The Bengal kind is not by any means an indifferent fruit 
when grown in a situation exposed to the sun. The large insipid 
fruits sold in such quantities in the bazars are nearly all produced 
under the shade of trees, in out-of-the-way places, the! shade con¬ 
ducing as muc*h perhaps to the size as it tends to detract from the 
flavour. The following are the varieties issued from the Gardens of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society :— 

2. The Ceylon, introduced originally by Mr. Robinson, is decided 
to he the finest in flavour of all. The fruit is rather large greenish 
when young, and of an orange colour when ripe. 

5. The Sylhet , or Koomlah, is a small fruit, compart i.n form, of 
very high reputation ; when young of a black colour, and bright yellow’ 
when ripe. It is peculiar, too, for the very large size of its eyes, and 
for not having more than seven or eight of them. 

4. The Dacca : also n tine fruit, remarkable for the smoothness 
of its rind and white colour of its eyes. 

5. The Penany : one or two sorts introduced from Penang differ 
but little from the ordinary Bengal kind. 

Conical-crown : a variety of curious long sugar-loaf form, but 
of .no particular excellence. 

7. Striatifolia : a variety, I believe, from Java. 'Willi its merit> 
I am macquainted, as it is unproductive here. Tlhe beauty of its 
leaves ; striped with red and white, seems to he its principal recom¬ 
mendation . 

8. Cayenne : a variety much cultivated in Europe, where it is 
in high estimation, a'Hd where it is accounted the best kind for winter 
fruiting. There ore two sub-varieties, the Smooth and the Prickly. 
The one we have watt introduced in 1800 from Peradeniya in Ceylon ; 
is remarkable for the deep verdant green of its leaves, and for their 
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being almost entirely divested of spines. It lias not fruited 
here yet. 

9. Moscow ; 10. Queen. : Mr. L. Berkeley informed me that he 
md imported these two varieties from Europe, and that the former 
had fruited in his glass-house at Lahore/’ 

Ked Ripley, Green Ripley and Smooth Cayenne are under culti¬ 
vation at Bangalore. The Kcw Pine is also cultivated in Mysore. 

The Giant Kew is apparently the same as or similar to the Smooth 
ayenne, and Jias long broad leaves, without spines on the edge ; 
fruit yellowish green, cylindrical : bracts reddish. The Queen ha> 
eaves of a bluish green, with widely apart marginal spines ; fruits 
yellowish and oval. 

I he Pine-a'pple flowers in February and March, and ripens its 
■nut in July and August. After which, in September and October, it 
makes its principal growth. It sometimes, however, happens that 
plants, instead of making growth then, break into flower, and so pro- 
c u f e fruit in the cold months. This is by no means desirable, as the 
fruit produced thus unseasonably is, from want of heat sufficient to 
11 pen it, almost invariably, acid and uneatable. Young shoots and 
suckers not required should be removed from the plants as soon as 
Biey make their appearance. 

. After the rains, no water need he given them till they have set 
1( ‘h> iruit in February and March, when, as well as during all the 
tune that the fruit is swelling, it should be bestowed abundantly, 
ccasional sprayings with water during this period are beneficial. 

The proper season for planting out Pine-apples, as will be easily 
understood from the above, is in August. A situation should be 
< osen for them where they may be fully exposed to the sun. They 
•mould be placed in rows, at a distance of three feet at least between 
each row, and at a distance of two feet from each other in the row. 

Tiie parts used for propagation are the suckers that spring from 
e base of the plant. Suitable soils are those containing sand* clay, 
mjd a lair amount of humus. Heavy sodden clay soils must be avoided, 

1 be plants are pul in place on ridges. The site of the plantation 
must he changed every second or third crop and heavy dressings o f 
urmyard manure given. The crop is ready in about 12 months from 
Planting. 

SC1TAMINE/E. 


MUSA. 


PLANTAIN—BANANA. 


K el a—'Bale. 

In the West Indies the term P-nmtna is appliled to varieties whose 
•i"ts ran be eaten raw, and the trim Plantain to vai ieties whose fruits 
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u .a India, the term Plantain is applied indiscrimi¬ 

nately to all varieties. There is also some confusion regarding the 
scientific name of the species of which the various kinds of Banana and 
Plantain are varieties, but to avoid argument, we shall term it Musa 
sapientum , the earliest name given by Linneeus. Similarly we shall 
use the term Banana as the English equivalent of this specific name. 
The cultivated Banana varieties are generally seedless, but occasionally 
one comes across a few seeds in an edifcle fruit, and such seeds may 
grow if sown. 

The Banana grows best on moist soils. It delights in the climate 
of the coast, but will grow whenever it can get plenty of water and 
where it is protected from hot drying winds. It is propagated by 
suckers springing from the underground bulb or corm of an older 
plant. Of these there are two types the sword suckers, with narrow 
leaves, and the broad-leaved suckers. The first-named give the best 
plants. The ground for Bananas must be well tilled and the suckers 
planted 12 feet apart each way. The banana is a gross feeder and 
needs liberal manuring, best given in three doses, one month, two 
months, and three months after planting. Castor cake 10 lbs. plus 
fish 15* lbs. per tree is an excellent manure. Castor cake 4 lbs., 

sulphate of ammonia 1 lb., sulphate of potash 4/5 lb. and calcium 

superphosphate 7/8 lb. has proved useful. Green manuring is 
desirable once a year and the soil must he kept well hoed. The first 
crop comes in 10—12 months from planting, and is poorer than any 
succeeding crops. Succeeding crops in well-treated plantations 
should come on every five months and be twice the weight of the first 
crop. When a Banana tree has fruited it dies and must be. cut out ; 
its suckers replace it. Th£re is an art in regulating these suckers. 

One should be half grown when the old tree is fruiting and another 

should be about 2 feet high*—others being cut out. A succession of 
fruiting trees is thus obtained and overcrowding prevented. The 
number of fruits per tree is greatly increased with good mauuring and 
cultivation, and is decreased by neglect. After five years a Banana 
plantation should be cut out and the land given to other crops for three 
years before Bananas are put on it again. The fruit bunch is severed 
when the fruit is full-grown and is hung up in a dark cool place Xd 
ripen. In the ripening process the starch of the fruit changes to 
sugar, and the proportion of pulp to skin increases. A disease (black 
iot) due to the fungus, Glspsporium musanim, occasionally attacks the 
fruits both on the tree and in store. It can be prevented by spraying 
with ainmoniacal copper carbonate. 

Bananas can be successfully dried, after skinning, by exposing 
thorn to he ',un on light bamboo trays, covered bv glass to keep olT 
Hies'. This process is repeated f ,,r somc> days. p be dried product 
looks, tastes, and keeps like a well-dried fig. 
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are numerous varieties of the Banana of 
ing are some : — 


§L 

which the follow- 


also :— 


Kanareste — 

Yelakki bale 

.. Large fruited Banana. 

»* if 

.. Small „ of same, 

Yele bale 

. . Cultivated for the leaves only. 

Gulur hale 

Large, .butter Banana. 

)» »» • • 

Small • 

Katte bale 

Cooking Plantain. 

Madaranga bale 

. . .... 

Rasa bale 

Dessert Banana. 

Havu bale 

Snake Banana. 

Gujja bale 

. . Short Banana. 

Putta bale 

. . Small, elegant Banana. 

Chandra bale 

. . Red Banana. 

Jain bale 

.. Honey Banana. 

Raja bale 

. . Royal Banana, 

Pacha bale 

Green Banana. 


Marathi — 

Lalkel 

Mhaskel or Bankel 

Rajeli 

Basrai 

Mutheli 

Lai Velchi 

Safet Velchi 
Sonkel 


. . Big, red Banana. 

Deep yellow, angular Banana. 

. . Pale yellow Banana. 

Curved, pale green Banana. 
Dumpy, curved, orange yellow 
Banana. 

Like Mutheli. hut not so thick ; 
flesh creamy. 

. Like Lai Velchi. but flesh chalky. 
• . Golden-coloured Banana. 


Of this plant the varieties cultivated in the vicinity <\f Calcutta are 
Given by Firminger as follows:— 

“1. Champa : This, in my estimation, is decidedly the finest of 
the Plantains, rivalling in lusciousness and delicacy of flavour the 
*host delicious pear. 

The plant is easily recognised by the pervading tinge of red on 
the stem, and more particularly by the redness of the great central 
Ob of the leaf, both on the upper and under side. The fruit is about 
six inches long, ripens of a pale straw colour, and is -not fit to be 
e*'.ten till it can be removed from the bum h without the slightest effort. 

2. Cheenee Champa* differs only from the preceding in heiny 
0 much smaller fruit—not much larger than a man’s thumb. It is 
borne in large, densely compact bunches. 
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3. Martaban : also a very delicious fruit ; in flavour considered by 
some as equal to the Chumpa, which in size and colour it much resem¬ 
bles. The plant is known by the rib of the leaf (being devoid of red 
both above and below, and by its rim, particularly at the base, having 
a slight border of reddish-brown, which (becomes larger and more 
prominent upon the sharp upper edges of the foot-stalk. 

4. Daccde , or Daccae-Martaban : as sometimes called by the 
natives, possesses a flavour surpassingly rich and luscious, and quite 
distinct from that of the preceding. 

The plant bears a strong resemblance to the Martaban, but is at 
once distinguished from it by the red border upon the upper edges of 
the footstalk being three times as broad; as well as, more especially 
by the large quantity of lime-like powder coating the stem and under 
side of the leaves. The fruit is about four inches long, and about 
half as broad as long, with a very thick rind. It ripens to a pale 
yellow, the tip and stout stalk remaining a bright green.. This fruit, 
unlike the Chumpa, remains firm and tight on the bunch when fully 
ripe. 

5. Kantela : This is a very inferior fruit, of pithy consistency 
and insipid flavour, though the one cultivated the most extensively of 
all, and sold in great quantities in the bazars. The cause of the very 
great demand there exists for this particular kind among the natives, 
is on account of its being employed in offerings to Seeva, being the 
only sort, too, they think right to use for that purpose. The inferiority 
of its flavour ns a fruit moreover, is of little concern to them, as it is 
principally in its immature state for cooking in curries that this 
Plantain is consumed. The head of the flowers, likewise, before 
the sheath in which they are enclosed expands, is often cut off, being 
esteemed a most delicious vegetable. Tbe plant is distinguished by 
the pure rich green of the leaves and footstalks, darker than that 
of the Kutch Kela. It grows to a great height. The fruit resembles 
in appearance the Martaban. 

f>. Kutch Kela : a fruit of great size, used only in its unripe state 
by the natives for their curries. When boiled it has somewhat of the 
flavour of the Parsnip, and is a nice vegetable to eat with roast meat. 
The plant is known by the pervading rich yellowish green of the 
leaves, being quite devoid of any tinge of red. 

7. Mdhl-bhoff or Mohun-ibhoff, is to my thinking a fruit not much 
superior to the Kuntcla, which it somewhat resembles, though in very 
high limation with some/’ 

MUSA CIUNENSIS. 

CAVENDISH PLANTAIN. 

A very delicious Plantain, of rich and peculiar flavour. 

The plant may he recognised in a moment by its dwarf and 
compact form, n* t growing to above half the height that other kinds 
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loTand bearing very large, wide, thick, dark-green leaves, which lie 
closely one upon the other. The fruit is borne in enormous bunches, 
is about ten inches long, of moderate and uniform thickness, aii(^ 
ripens to a pea-green colour. It is exceedingly difficult to obtain in 
perfection as it is uneatable till quite ripe, and on its becoming ripe 
commences almost immediately to decay. Its English name was given 
it by Sir J. Paxton in honour of the Duke of Devonshire. 


MUSA SAPIENTUM, SYN. ARAKANENSIS. 
ARRACAN PLANTAIN. 


Firminger states: On sending plants of this species to the Agri- 
'Horticultural Society some years ago, Captain Ripley observed : fc Tf 
well manured the fruit of this tree is one of the best Plantains there 
is ; the old trees yield particularly fine fruit.” 

Arracan seerns to be especially rich in the variety of Plantains it 
produces, for besides the above, Captain Ripley sent to the Society in 
September of 1857 as many as eighteen kinds, of eleven of whidh ho 
wrote in high commendation. Rut whether from inattention, or from 
their being unsuited to the climate, Firminger found, on inquiry in 
1801, that the whole had perished. Firminger gave the names, with 
Captain Ripley’s remarks, as follows: — 

I. Hpeegyan has a thick rind of a darkish brown, is a very 
pleasant fruit, being of a mellow sub-acid flavour. 

3.. Thenasia : a small-sized fruit, hut of excellent flavour. 

3. Beela : a good Plantain. 

4. Nataboo : this is a very luscious fruit. 

5. Byat Tans : is a large, well-flavoured fruit. 

G. Gyeeswe : the Hog-deer’s Tooth ; is a long, thin Plantain of 
good flavour. 

7. Moungbya : is much liked; it has pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
Hie skin is of a dead white, and very thick. 

8. Peemine : also a sweet, well-flavoured fruit. 

9. Wet Tsivay : the Roar’s Tusk. Is an excellent-flavoured 
handsome fruit. 

10. May danletth : a long narrow Plantain, growing in handsome 
hunches, with a luscious fruit. 

II. Moiwgove : a thick-skinned Plantain of good flavour.” 

Finnic arr also mentioned an African Plantain, which he gall, 

Musa Africaner, with merits of which he said he was unacquaint d. 

This African Plantain mentioned by Firminger may he the 
Makono Tembo of East Africa, which is probably identical with tin 
Philippine Tundoc. It bears fruits weighing 1 lb. each of a fair 
flavour and pinkish flesh. 

IKv • 
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anas dried at Agashe in the Bassein Taluka of n ^ 
the Rajeli variety being used for this. the Bomibay 


CUPULIER/E. 
CORYLUS AVELLANA. 


FILBERT. 


within 1 the n) e - “ or any variety of Hazel-nut is to he met 

f v S ° f Indla *, Nl 'mcrous attempts have been made lf> 
e plants by sowing the kernels, but have invariably proved un- 

never S h Ul ' Plant$ COllld be raisc(J > in a11 Probability they would 

But onlh T r , ,Ve ; aS haS becn found t0 t] le case in Mauritius. 
But on the hills the tree is common enough. 


CASTANEA CHINENSIS. 
CHINESE CHESTNUT. 


CaltuUa S Botanical GardenfSjJT] inh j oduce< i from China into the 
In the year 1854 a hundred "a, 807 ’. >Ut lad not flo ^ered up to 1814. 

of the Agri-Horticultural Society"!- ‘ he Gardens 

t*ee produced a nut quite eoual if nri ,ine ’ ' vbo sa * d Hiat Hie 

The climate of Calru a seemei h^ Sllperi °r ; to the Spanish Chestnut, 
they made no growth * havrever > h,tle «*»»ed to them, as 

CASTANEA VESCA. 


SPANISH CHESTNUT. 


common tTe" hiUs "ofVcrth’ 1 * "'fr ° f r " dia; but “ « very 
Murree, etc. where it flowers , or ' ern ndla < e -M- Simla Mussoorje, 
lavender coloured h oi , M " rch and A P rd with its panicles of 

and June. d bl ° SS ° mS ' and Se,s an Sundance of fruit in May 

JUGLANDE/E. 


JUCLANS REGIA. 


WALNUT. 


The walnut-tree is common on the hills of Northern i,,di„ ™,i 
pro.i„ees there its crops abundantly. No productive trl 

hu the"e t, ;ih ,ain :i P '" n,S ° re ' ho ™* r < «£* raised fro m sc ed 

au- v reaching to n height of about two or three feet, male uoIIJ"’ 

Siel.fr’ “ nd rem ° in the same tnr S0,ne yt ' a, ' s ’ lmtil thcy ultimately 
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CARYA OLTV/EFORMIS. 


PECCAN NUT. 

This has been tried in India without success. 



URTICACE/E 
MORUS ALBA. 

MULBERRY. 

This plant is a small tree indigenous in Northern and Western 
n dia, and cultivated in Europe. It is cultivated also in Northern 
India. The leaves are used for the feeding of silkworms. The fruit 
1S produced ip May and June. It may be propagated by seeds or by 
cuttings of one year old wood. The fruit is edible. 


MORUS INBICA. 

INDIAN MULBERRY. 

Toot — SJuihtoot . 

This plant is cultivated throughout India for silkworm feeding 
^Hl also as a hedge plant. It is propagated easily bv cuttings planted 
^ f eet apart. The fruit is edible. 


FICUS CARICA. 

FIG. 

Unjeer . 

denti^V^” ref I uire s a well-drained soil, but is not particular as to 
j i f> . 1 * * ro ‘ s l )om ls 1° manuring and must have copious watering^ 

-rjv ls Propagated by cuttings of 1 foot long of well-ripened wood, 

opf 6 ? Inav I )e taken at unv time. In good soil conditions tliei tree 

si 'Vi ^ 91 produce a crop within twelve months. It 

• 101,1 d ,be planted fifteen feet apart each way. The practice >f 

. is little understood, either loo severe pruning or none at 

' being given. The points to recollect in spinning arc : (1) if not 
Prnnod. the tree produces long, sCarggy branches, breakable, and 

xpnsed to wind and birds : (21 the fruit is produced from the develop- 
u nt of buds at the base of the leaves on ti e most recently Ruined 
° orl Keeping those points in mind our ideal should he to piodtice 
a trvv um-shnped tree, bearing fruit all down its stems. 

Assuming that a cutting has produced one strong branch, that 
ranch should he cut back to 2 foot long. 1 he branches springing 
r> m this should ho cut hack to 2 feet also, and the branches t) re 

* [ov dlowed to grow naturally till the tree is 5 feci high, when 







further cutting back after the fruiting seasons mast be done to keep 
the tree’s head low. Fruits are formed at any time, but those 
produced in the rains are insipid. The crop which appears in 
Noveniber-De cember and ripens in February-April is the best. An 
attempt has been made in the Deccan to force two fruitiiig seasons 
into the dry months, but without success. The Fig may be “rested” 
to force fruiting, just as the Orange is and suffers little from the 
operation. 

The so-called fruit of the Fig is really a swollen hollow branch 
containing many small flowers in it. In the Figs from Turkey these 
flowers set hard little seeds which are fertile. The Deccan Fig sets 
no seeds. A fungoid disease. Fig rust (Uredo Fici ), attacks the 
leaves but does not seriously injure the fruit. No remedies have 
yet been devised against it. The cultivation in India of French, 
Italian and Turkish Figs is still in the experimental stage. The few 
adult plants of foreign varieties seen by the editor of the seventh 
edition have entirely failed to produce ripe fruit. The fruits drop 
while still small. 


ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA. 

JACK-FRUIT. 

Kuntnl. 

The fruit of this tree is perhaps about one of the largest in exist¬ 
ence, and is an ill-shapen, somewhat oval-formed, unattractive- 
looking object. The interior is of a soft, fibrous consistency, with 
•lie edible portions scattered here and there, of about the size and 
colour of a small Orange. By those who can manage to eat it, it is 
considered most delicious, possessing the rich spicy scent and flavour* 
of the .'.felon, but to such a powerful degree as to be quite unbearable 
to {m; sons of a weak stomach, or to those unaccustomed to it. 

If the edible pulp of the fruit be taken out and boiled in some 
iresh milk, and then lie strained off, the milk will, on becoming cold, 
form a thick jelly-like substance of the consistency of blanc-mange 
of a fine Orange colour, and of a Melon-like flavour. Treated in this 
way, the fruit affords a very agreeable dish for the table. 

There arc said to he two varieties :— 

1. The Khujja t or hard kind, distinguished by the large size of 
the edible pulp, and by the abundance and thickness of its juice. 
The exterior of the fruit is smooth to the hand, and green, and the 
' ts or seeds comparatively small. The loaves, too, are of o rounder 
'»rm Ilian those of the second variety. 

2. The Ghila, or soft kind, is reckoned a much inferior fruit, 
v ill. the inner pulp small in quantity and its juice scanty, thin, and 
watery The fruit is much smaller than the preceding, with a rough 
exterior, and with the seeds very much larger. 
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Jack-fruit is not borne, ns most other fruits are, from the 
ends of branches, but upon stout footstalks projecting from the main 
trunk and thickest branches of the tree. In no other way, indeed, 
could its ponderous weight he sustained. The situation of the unit, 
moreover, is said to vary with the age of the tree, being first borne 
on the branches, then on the trunk, and, in old trees, on the roots. 
Those borne on the roots, which disclose themselves by the cracking 
of the earth above them, are held in highest estimation, 

The tree opens its blossoms and sets its fruit in November, and 
continues to do so even until March. The flowers when first opened 
give out a sweet, agreeable scent, very similar to that of the Magnolia 
pumila. 

The tree grows to a considerable size, and is found in nearly all 
parts of India, but in greatest profusion in Lower Bengal. “It is 
very rare,” one learns, “in the Punjab ; though the few trees they 
have in Lahore thrive well and bear fruit.” Major Drury states, 
‘that if planted in a stony soil it grows short and thick ; if in sandy 
ground tall and spreading, and if the roots happen to come in contact 
with water the tree will not bear fruit.” 

The tree, requires a deep, rich, light soil for its best growth. 
The heavy rainfall and moist air of coastal districts suits it. but on 
irrigation it can be grown in sheltered situations in any place with a 
suitable temperature. Fruits begin ( to appear from the fifth to eighth 
year of the tree's age. The tree is propagated either by planting the 
seeds in groups of 4 or F> in well manured pits 30 feet apart each way, 
<‘nd then keeping the strongest seedling, or by raising seedlings in 
the nursery and transplanting to 30 feet apart each way'in the field. 

Roxburgh says that the seeds of the Jack-fruit, when roasted, 
are not* inferior to the best Chestnuts. Those which Firminger 
roasted, and ate, had, he says, tlic mealiness and consistency of 
coasted Chestnuts, but so far from having the fine flavour if the 
Spanish Nut. had any flavour at all. and were perfectly insipid. 
They are about the size and form of a large Broad Bean. 

Indians use them in their curries, as well os eat them cooked in 

tjfhi. 

The following ingenious mode of training the tree is sometimes 
resorted to. Sow th seed imbedded in its o\vn pulp. Fix over 
the young shoot, immediately upon its appearing above ground, 
u narrow hollow pipe, made by the union of the two halves m a 
bamboo that has been split in two, in order to remove the enclosures 
nt the knots, and tied together again with string. This bnmbo’o- 
hipe must he about three or four feet high. The Jack will soon 
ascend the pipe, and make its appearance at the summit* When 
*t does so. remove the halves of the bamboo. Lay the young shoot, 
which will be found perfectly supple and pliant upon the ground 
and twist it into the form of a spiral coil, with the crown of the root 
for its centre. Cover this coil well over with earth, leaving the end 
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shoot to project from the ground. The plant thus treated 
will grow in about five years* time into a tree, the spiral portion of it 
below ground enlarging correspondingly at the same time. Upon 
this spiral the fruit will uniformly be produced and be of the finest 
quality and largest size. 

Not grown on the hills, where it could not exist owing to the 
cold climate. 


ARTOCARPUS INCISA. 


BREAD-FRUIT. 


A handsome tree with very large polished dark-green, slashed 
leaves, a native of the South Sea Islands, Moluccas, and Java. The 
fruit is of an oval form, and of the size of a large Melon, and in 
general appearance much resembles the Jack-fruit. It is, however, 
perfectly scentless. Its exterior is not muricated, but is marked 
with reticulations, with slightly prominent areolfe. It is without 
seeds, and when roasted is said to resemble the crumb of a new loaf. 
Firminger states, “I have bought specimens in the bazar at Point 
de Gallc in Ceylon. These, when sliced and fried, seemed to me, as 
well as to all who partook of them, to be hardly distinguishable from 
an excellent batter pudding.** The tree is probably an original 
inhabitant of the Malay Archipelago, but is now spread all over the 
tropics, and grows to perfection in the tropical Pacific islands. There 
are two sub-species, one producing seeds, and the other not produc¬ 
ing seeds, and propagated by suckers. The tree is planted out like 
the preceding species and fruits at about the same age. Its cultural 
requirements are similar hut it needs greater heat. There are 
generally two crops per year. 

The seeds of the Bread-fruit, it is stated, when roasted are as 
good as the best Chestnuts. They are about the size of large Peas. 
The seedless Bread-fruit tree is cultivated for its fruit on the plains 
of Southern Indin, especially on the west coast, at Madras and 

Bangalore. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, exoept as a hot-house plant. 

BREAD-NUT. 

A variety of the above, which produces fruit containing seed, 
with the exterior split into deep lobes, and co\ered over with the 
sharp-pointed tops of the calyces. Lofty trees of this variety once 
grew’ in tlie Calcutta Botanical Gardens, introduced according t.o 
Dr. Voigt in 1704. These had not flowered up to 1814, whence 
Itexbur/h camc to the conclusion that “the winters of Bengal were 
b'O for them.*’ They however, later blossomed and bore fruit 

* r -gub'Hv, yielding abundance of seed, from which young plants wen 
raised. 

Cannot lie cultivate! 


on the bills 
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ARTOCARPUS LACOOCHA. 
MONKEY-JACK. 


Dephul — Barhal . 

A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal, with handsome, oblong, 
entire, dark-green leaves, about eight inches long and four broad. In 
the rains it produces an ill-shapen fruit of the size of an Orange, with a 
smoothish rind of the colour of dirty wash-leather. It is of an austere 
taste, but it is sometimes eaten. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 

•A fine tree on the Western Ghauts up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet. The fruit is not known to be eaten in the south. 


RROSIMUM ALICASTRUM. 

JAMAICA BREAD-NUT TREE. 

Dr. Voigt, quoting Swartz, says that the roasted nuts of this tree 
are used instead of bread, and have much the taste of Hazel-nuts. 
The tree was introduced, he says, in 1804, into the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but had not flowered up to 1814. 

In reply to an enquiry made in 1888, Dr. George King said : 
"Of thli^ I have not been able to find any plant in the gardens,” vi~„ 
Hie Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

EUPHORBIACE/E. 

PHYLLANTHUS EMBLICA. 

Amla — Awla. 

A small, rather handsome tree, with graceful foliage, native of 
India : admitted sometimes into gardens for the small, round, icon 
Iruit it produces in the cold season, which, though exceedingly acid, 
fmd quite uneatable raw, is made use of for either pickles or preserves. 
Propagated by seed sown in the rains. 

Cannot he cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 

Grows wild in Central and Southern India. 

PHYLLANTHUS DISTICHUS. 

OTAHEITE GOOSEBERRY, 

STAR GOOSEBERRY. 

Nuree —Nurphnl 

A small tree, native of India, with b ht graceful foliage: yields. 
■** vhite fruit, in size and form resembling a large, round, ribbed 



button, with u hard stone in the centre. The fruit is commonly used 
by the natives for pickling. It has a sour, sorrel-like flavour, and is 
unfit to be eaten raw ; but cooked with sugar it makes a most delicious 
compote, hardly to be distinguished from a preserve of green Goose¬ 
berries. Crops are produced twice in the year, about the end of April 
and again about the end of August. Plants may be propagated by 
sowing the stones in the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the south. 

ALEURITES MOLUCCANA. 

LUMBANG NUT—INDIAN WALNUT—BEN COO LEN NUT. 

BELGAUM WALNUT. 

CANDLE NUT OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Desi Akrot. 

A tree of moderate size, with large, round, lobed leaves ; native 
of India, produces a very inferior description of nut, possessing some¬ 
what of the flavour of the Walnut, but of a dense, pithy consistency, 
like that of a roasted Chestnut. The nut is of a roundish form, of 
Mk size of a Walnut, and is contained in a green husk, exactly resem¬ 
bling that of the Walnut. It breaks out into blossom in March with 
large bunches of small, delicate, white flowers, and ripens its crop 
towards the end of July, at which time it comes into full blossom 
again, but without yielding a second crop. 

Propagated by sowing the nuts during the rains. Seeds germinate 
in about five weeks from time of sowing. 

ELdSAGNACEAS. 

ELA-AGNUS CONFERTA. 

OLEASTER—WILD OLIVE, 

The fruit of this tree is of the form and size of a Damson, has 
a stone in the centre, and when ripe is of a pale red or cherry colour. 
U is very acid, and though not generally considered an edible fruit, 
when cooked and sweetened with sugar makes a very agreeable compute. 
|t would, no doubt, answer excellently for preserving. The tree flowers 
in the cold season, and the fruit ripens about the middle of February 
or beginning of March, and is borne usually in great profusion. The 
plant which is a large, srandent slirul), of ornamental character! \flrom 
the .silvery appearance of the under-surface of its leaves, is easily 
propagated by seed sown in October. 
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LAURACE/E. 
PERSEA GRATISSIMA. 



AVOCADO PEAR—ALLIGATOR PEAR. 

SUBALTERN’S BUTTER. 

Probably a native of Mexico ; in this country a moderate-sized 
b’ee; but Humboldt states that near Caraccas he met with “enormous 
trees ,> of Persea, and that it may be watered with either fresh or salt 
water. It grows early in Cuba, and its systematic propagation is 
being undertaken in Florida. Though now tolerably common in Lower 
India, it does not appear to have been long introduced. The tree 
comes into blossom in the locality of Calcutta at the beginning of 
Pebruary, bearing sprays of very small, pale yellow flowers; and bears 
ripe fruit from the end of August to the middle of September. 

The fruit in outward appearance bears the strongest resemblance 
to a very large green pear. In the centre is a stone of about the size 
a walnut. The fleshy part of the fruit around the stone is of a 
bright yellow colour, of the consistency of firm butter, and of I he 
line flavour of a fresh Walnut; this, eaten with salt, is very dejic'ious. 
Rut Sir J. Paxton states that “however excellent when ripe, ( the 
Avocado is very dangerous if pulled and eaten before maturity, being 
known to produce fever and dysentery.”* 

In this country it is usually propagated by seed sown iiTSeptember. 
Sir J. Paxton says that it may he struck from cuttings of half-ripened 
wood and planted, without mutilating the leaves, in sand under glass. 
Por the multiplication of desirable varieties, however, it is best to 
Pud on Avocado stocks, using buds of the good variety IV 2 to 2 inches 
long. The hud wood should be tender to mature, but green and 
smooth. 

Not grown on northern hills, hut ascending to 4,500 in the south. 

SOI, AN ACHE. 

PHYSAIJS PERUVIANA. 


PERUVIAN CHERRY—CAPE GOOSEBERRY. 
Tiparee . 


A herbaceous perennial, native of Peru: naturalised at the Cape, 
a ud in this country. 

The fruit, which exactly resembles that of the Winter-cherry of 
English gardens, In which indeed it is closely allied, is con.--. ;dcp 

•“Flower Garden.” Vol. II. p. 54. 
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berry the country produces. No fruit in the and serv * ceaWe as any 
more excellent preserve. 1 tbe world perhaps affords a 

out in the open ground 'to "rows f"' the ScedliTlgs Panted 

of two feet toomVacli other kll * a **■"• 

soil, but better in that which h l * * 111 comn,on garden 

manure. When about eighT toehe* h- so ! 1,ewhat mriched with 

up to half their height whpn th ” 1 t lC plants should be earthed 

advantage to nip ^ of the etd s T U . ^ bc ° f 

towards keeping th^m 1 * be s ^ oots » as this will conduce 

greater nourishment “t^the fS ^hefr^f t0 'Y nrds J hr ™« 
to Januarv Tfmnni, . r , ! J * lc * ru,t ri pens from November 

treated as annuals m culfcivation the PUnts must be 

rooted un and the ° d ° neS ’ after the > r have once borne, he 

made for a fresh supply?^ the Pr ° Per SeaS0n sowin S s bc 

The plant is of a tender nature, and will not endure much cold 

m f n ured f ° cultivate il scveral seasons at Ferozeporc 
•ml without success. It throve vigorously all the hot season, bid the 
cold destroyed the large crop of fruit before it could ripen. 

Not suited for the hills, except in the south where it does ad¬ 
mirably. But the careful selection of seed, Sir Frederick Price and 
Mr. Proudlock both succeeded at Ontacaraubd and Coonoor, in growing 
fruit- of superior size and quality. B 

CYPIIOMANDRA BETACEA. 

TBEE TOMATO. 

or 

establ, bed at hill stations in the south of India TheeJ^h *"? 
fruit is produced in great abundance near the ends r,Vfi ? g haped 
where it often hangs in clusters At I ° f the inches, 

qucntly changes to^ripentog^to^yellowllto-purpt^tm ^du2t^reUo-y^ U ^j" 

“t,T*„rs,rr'rr“ * *"* r-•**« 

xuueni Preserve. At Coonoor, on the Nilairic 
prolific bearer, and would yield tons of fruit on a few acres of I'md 
Easily propagated from seed. Iand ' 

APOCYNACE^. 

CARISSA CARANDAS. 

Karon da. 

A small shrub, with dark, shining leaves, and most for,,- » 
"ioms: native of India, and common in all parts of" th/conn^v 
don describes it as a tree of from fifteen to twenty f eP f high h t 
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one seldom meets with it more than ten feet high at most unless 
climbing. It is in blossom in February, and the fruit is in season, in 
August and September. A milky juice exudes from the wounded part 
of the fruit when gathered, which is very adhesive and difficult to 
ieniove if allowed to fall upon the hands. There are several varieties, 
all of which are scandent or subscandent. As climbers, they often 
liain a great height in the jungle. 

The fruit, when ripe, in shape, size, and colour bears a strong 
^semblance to a Damson ; but bears within it a number of small 
seeds. It is of great value for making preserves. In its unripe 
state, moreover, it may be used from about the middle of May to the 
middle of July for tarts and puddings. It has, when cooked, much of 
the flavour of the green Gooseberry. The trifling toughness of its 
skin is the principal objection to it. The tree is largely used for 
hedges. 

Plants are propagated from seed sown during the rains. 

Not grown on the hills, except in the south of India. 


AliDUINA BISPINOSA. 
NATAL PLUM. 


A small, thorny shrub, native of Natal; bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Kuronda, to which, indeed, it is so closely allied as in 
general aspect to appear hut a superior variety of that plant ; very 
handsome when in full blossom with its bright, sparkling, ’white 
flowers, and, as may he seen at the Cape, with its dark,* rich fruit 
Opening upon it at the same time. 

The fruit is of the form and size of a small Egg-plum, and when 
J ipe is of a deep purple colour like a Damson or Kuronda. Firminger 
states, “The gardener at the public gardens at Cape Town told me 
was in great request there for cooking purposes, and was held in 
high esteem. 

I raised plants from seed I brought with me from the Cape ; but 
during the six years they were in my garden they were never produc¬ 
tive. It has existed many years in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; 
hut I learnt that it has never produced more than a solitary fruit or 
two there. I was told by Mr. MTvor that it thrives well and boars 
fruit abundantly at Kulhuttee on the Nilgherries. 

Grafted upon the Kuronda, it is rendered productive. 

Not-cultivated at the Himalayan hill stations.” 


OLEACFJR. 
OLEA EITUOP/EA. 
OLIVE. 


Firminger states, “The Olive-tree is a native of the south of 
Europe, and though introduced into this country a great many 
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years ago has never, as far as the hearing of fruit is concerned, been 
cultivated with success. The tree seems to thrive tolerably well, 
hut is unproductive. Dr. Voigt says that it ‘was introduced into 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1800, but had not flowered up to 
"•814* ; and Dr. Graham states that ‘the climate seems to suit it, and 
it may possibly hereafter become of some importance.’ Trees, 
however, exist in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens still, but up to the 
present time have never borne. Trees cultivated in the Lai Bagh, 
at Bangalore, for 30 years, have not flowered. 

The cultivation of the Olive has been attempted of late to some 
extent in the Punjab, but not seemingly with the prospect of any 
success. Recent experiments in the N.W.F. Province promise well. 
A very hot climate, M. Du Breuil states, is as prejudicial to it as a 
cold one, and that though it has been seen to attain an immense size 
at Cayenne and St. Domingo, it has never fruited in those parts.” 

The cultivation of the Olive requires a thorough trial in the drier 
regions of India not subject to frost. In Tunis, Olives grow well on 
a rainfall of 8—14 inches per annum without irrigation. The trees 
are planted wide apart, as much as CO—80 feet from each other, in 
order to allow of the immense shallow root system of the tree getting 
a sufficient area for water absorption. Pruning is carefully done each 
year after the fruits are gathered, in order to give all branches 
sufficient light to induce fruiting, and to keep the tree of reasonable 
size. Very possibly the failure of plantings in India is due to the 
disregard of climatic requirements. Like all trees, the Olive must 
have manure and he guarded from the attacks of animals, but the 
first thing necessary is the suitable climate. The next important 
Hung is to plant in a fine sandy loam which lias been 'thoroughly 
t lied or dug to 20 inches deep and which is kept in a state of fine 
tilth. The trees are not in full hearing till the 25th year, but fruit 
may he had from the 8th year. The tree is best propagated by bud¬ 
ding good varieties on to seedling stocks. 


EBENACE^E. 


DIOSPYROS KAKI. 
PERSIMMON. 
RilOctec Glib. 


A large tree, native of China, with large-leaved, handsome foliage ; 
thrives well, and hears abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. 

The fruit ripens during the month of August, and is about the 
si/-* of a large Apple, with twin \lmnnd-like stones in the centre. 
There are varieties, however, which are seedless, The rind is of a 
rich, ruddy crimson colour, in texture somewhat resembling, but 
r-dnev rougher than, that of the Po*>ch. It has rather a disagreeable 
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odour. In flavour it is suggestive of an over-ripe and very mellow 
Apple, of which the flesh possesses something of the same consistency, 
with a little of the taste of a Melon. A tine preserve is said to be 
made from it by the Chinese. The tree ds propagated by seeds, nr 
lj y grafts. In the case of seedless varieties, propagation by grafts, is. 
of course, imperative. The tree requires a. deep, friable soil, with a 
fair proportion of clay, but not sufficient to make it compact. It must 
he irrigated in the dry season. The tree stands considerable cold, 
and is reported to have survived after undergoing temperatures of 10 
degrees below freezing point. 


S A POT ACE/E. 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM CAINITO. 
STAR-APPLE. 


This tree is cultivated in Brazil and Guiana, and grows wild in 
Ihe Antilles. It is about 30 feet high. The leaves are reddish and 
silky underneath. The flowers occur in whitish clusters. The fruit 
J \ r °und, of sizes varying from a half to two and^a-half inches 
diameter, and the colour varies from green to red and violet. The 
pulp is whitish green or red and contains 4 to 10 seeds. 

Dr. Geo. King, writing in 1888 of the C. Cainito, says that the 
Plants in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens “produce a large quantity of 
fruits every year.” 

These trees are cultivated much for the beauty of tlfeir leaves. 
Propagated by seed and cuttings. 


LUCUMA MAMMOSA. 

MAMME-SAPOTA—AMERICAN MARMALADE. 


Don says of this tree that it is a “Native of South America ; bears 
• i large oval or top-shaped fruit, covered with a brownish, rough skin ; 
under which is a soft pulp of a russet colour, very luscious, whiejh 
is called natural marmalade, from its likeness to nmrntalad-- of 
Quinces. It is cultivated much in the AVest Indies and South America 
for its fruit.” 

Voigt states that it was introduced from China into the Cahmlla 
Botanical Gardens in 1807. but had not flowered up to 1814. The 
free was later cut out or dried. 


ACIIRAS SAPOTA. 


SAPOTA—SAPODILLA—IUJLLY-TR BE—CI1IKU. 


Naseberri/ or Neesberry . 


This little-known fruit is one of the most delicious produced in 
India. Along the west coast, especially near Bul-sar, if ;. ro . s 
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exceedingly well. The tree is of the shape of an inverted pyramid, 
up to 10 feet high and 10 feet across at the top, with branches in 
tiers and most ornamental foliage. The fruits are borne at the end 
of short side branches on the main arms. The tree needs shelter 
from wind, but dislikes shade. It requires an even humid climate 
and hence does best near the coast. Drainage is essential. Water¬ 
logging kills the plant. The plant may be propagated by seeds, 
grafts, layers or gootees. The seedlings are slower in fruiting, hut 
are better shaped trees than those propagated vegetatively. Planting 
out in the field should be done with trees at least a year old, in the 
months of January to March. They should be put in 15 feet apart 
each way. The number of varieties is not known, but two distinct 
types of fruit come to the market, namely, long fruits and round 
fruits, probably from different trees. The fruit has a corky 'skin 
iikQ a Potato, a delicious pulp, and hard black seeds. A seedless 
variety is a desideratum. The first crop is ready in March and April 
and the second in August and September. The second crop is 
inferior. The fruit is considered fit for picking when it begins to 
turn brown and to shed a powder from off its rind. It is essential 
that this fruit be fully ripe before it is eaten, otherwise its taste is 
astringent. When fully ripe the pulp turns to a soft deep-greenish 

hue. 

MIMUSOPS KAUKI. 


Khirnee. 

This is a large forest tree, found in most parts of India. Thie 
fruit, which is borne in the hot season, is about the size and shape of 
a small Grape, bright yellow, and very sweet ; but with a milky juice. 
The tree does not possess any merit to claim for its admittance 
into the garden, except perhaps for its foliage, which is very hand¬ 
some, resembling somewhat that of the Camellia, but of a pale olivc- 
green. Propagated by seed sown during the rains. 

Not 4 cultivated on the hills, except in the south where it is a 
forest tree. 

RUBIACE^. 


FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA. 

PUNEEALA-PLUM. 

A small tree, native of India, grows to the height of about 
twenty or thirty feet, with small leaves and branches covered with 
numerous thorns. 

The fj lit • ipor»s during the months of September and October, 
and is of the form* and size of a Cherry or Fiparee, slightly com¬ 
pressed into * five or six-sided shape. It is of a deep dull purplish 
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colour. In flavour it is suggestive of something better than 
a Sloe, hut worse than an indifferent Plum. The usual plan before 
eating it, whereby it is rendered softer and more agreeable, is to 
turn it round between the thumb and forefinger, gently pinching 
it at the same time and then roll it between the palms of the hands. 
By this means it becomes much sweeter in flavour, losing that 
austerity it previously had. It affords an exceedingly nice compote 
when cooked with sugar. 

Plants are propagated from seed sown .in June and July, It 
requires no particular cultivation. Not cultivated on the hills. 

FLACOURTIA INERMIS. 

TOMI-TOMI 

This tree, which is easily distinguished from the foregoing by its. 
being entirely thornless, and by its large, handsome leaves, bears a 
somewhat similar but very inferior fruit a month or two later in the 
season. Cultivation same as for the foregoing. 

VANGUERIA EDULIS. 

GOA VANGA. 

A small tree, covered with formidable thorns ; native of 
Madagascar ; produces what is said to be a good dessert fruit, eaten 
by the natives of Madagascar and the Mauritius. Plants were in 
existence in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a great many years, 
but none are to be found there now. It has a rather large stone n 
its centre, by the sowing of which the tree may he propagated. 

PASSIFLORE/E. 




CARICA PAPAYA. 

PAPAYA—PEPITA 

Tliis excellent fruit is easily grown. It is propagated by seeds, 
but may also he propagated by cuttings. It needs a rich well 
drained soil, and is very sensitive to waterlogging. Plants raised 
from seeds are ready for transplanting to the field in three months 
and should be put out 10 feet apart each way. There are two main 
types of tree : (1) the male, producing long, hanging clusters of 

narrow trumpet-shaped flowers, setting no fruit ; and (2) the female 
producing large, white flowers on the main stem and setting fruit. 
Until the flowers appear the two kinds of tree .re indistinguishable 
and lienee twice the desired number of seedlings must he planted, 
and all the males, except four per acre, cut out when they are 
recognisable. Trees intermediate in character between male and 
female occur, and produce unsatisfactory fruit. Tt has also been 
proved that such trees, and occasionally male trees, gradually oha -e 
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^eir$kcx. One occasionally comes across abnormal fruits, looking 
like distorted hands, or containing one fruit inside another. Such 
abnormalities are due to unusual development of certain floral parts, 
usually the stamens. Flowers appear in 8 to 10 months from 
planting and fruits are formed continuously. There is no definite 
flowering season. It is necessary to thin but the young fruits to 
prevent them crowding each other. By judicious thinning, fruits 
weighing 4 lbs. each have been produced. It is also a good thing 
to cut off the top of the young tree, thus forcing it to branch. Each 
branch bears fruits, and the bearing capacity of the tree is multi¬ 
plied. As a rule the tree is exhausted after 5 years’ continuous 
cropping. The fruits on the tree must be protected from the direct 
rays of the sun or tljey scorch and split. The dead leaves of the tree 
should be removed as they 'dry up. The fruit is cut from the tree 
when full sized, but green, and laid on soft Straw to ripen. The 
even ripening of the Papaya is a subject needing study. When ripe, 
the skin has a yellowish tinge, and the flesh is full-coloured and 
juicy. The fruit does not last long after ripeness sets in, and should 
be eaten within two days. 

Of actually well-defined varieties, India has few'. Some intro¬ 
duced varieties, such as the Washington, have become established. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the south where it is 
productive up to 4,000 feet. 


PASSIFLORA. 

GRANADILLA. 

Firmingei states ; There are about four or five varieties of 
Passiflora described as bearing edible fruits, called Granadillas. 

/. P. quadranoularis.— COMMON GRANADILLA, bears a fruit 
of an oblong form, about as large sometimes as a child’s head. The 
flavour, is sweet and slightly acid, very grateful to the taste, pnd 
i efreshing in a hot climate, where it is usually eaten with wine and 
sugar. 

2. P. maliformis. —APPLE-FRUITED GRANADILLA or SWEET 
CALABASH. 

e. P. taurifclfa* —WATER-LEMON, is most extensively culti¬ 
vated in the tropics, being agreeable to most palates. 

4. P. eduUs. —PUBHLE-FRTJITED GRANADILLA, produces fruit of 
the size and shape of a lien’s egg, green at first, but when ripe of a 
beautiful plum colour. 

a. P. incar,rtata. —FLESH-COLOURED GRANADILLA. 

In addition to the above thus described by Mackintosh,* might 
perhaps he numbered Tncsonia mollissima, which I have seen at 

* “Greenhouse,” P- 380. 
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(Rfaca.'rmind! bearing in great abundance a pale-green 
size of a goose’s egg, and of a rather agreeable flavour, 
does not seem able to bear the climate of the plains. 
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fruit of the 
but the plant 


P. quad ran gularis is the only Granadilla that has been known 
to bear fruit here, and that not commonly about Calcutta. I ifoundl 
the plant in a garden at Gowhati, grown upon a Bukayun tree, and 
bearing in great profusion in December ; but the fruit fell far short 
of the description given of it above, both as to size and flavour, being 
of an oblong form, of the size of a large Lemon, and very insipid to 
the taste : It was sometimes put into tarts, but required flavouring. 
The natives used it also for curries. A writer in Bees 9 Cyclopedia 
says : ‘To flower and fruit in perfection, it requires to be cut down 
every year to the main trunk, which soon acquires the size of a small 
Cherry-tree. We have seen it laden with huge flowers, magnificently 
variegated with violet purple and crimson and green, with leaves a 
foot long.* P. maliformis does not appear to have been yet intro¬ 
duced ; and P. incamata formerly in tbe Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
doesf not exist there now, 


If the plants be worth cultivating for their fruit, which is 'eiy 
questionable, possibly success might be arrived at by attending to 
tbe mode of cultivation prescribed for tbe purpose. 

The following is Mr. Appleby’s mode of setting P. qua dr an 
gularis : — 

‘The whole of the calyx, corolla, and crown must be cut off with 
a sharp pair of pointed scissors, and this must be done without 
injuring the flower-stem. When all these are cut away, there only 
remain the essential parts of the flower—the stamens, five in number, 
and the three stigmas. Then cut off one or more of the stamens 
bearing the anthers ; and do this without shaking the dust or pollen 
out of the anther, covering them with the fertilising powder. Take 
an opportunity of performing this operation early in the morning, at 
the very time when Uie anthers are observed to be bursting.* 

‘When the crop is all off, tbe shout: must be well cut in As 
little old wood as possible besides the main stem, and a few pieces 
(about two or three feet of each) of the old branches, should be 
retained ; for all that is to be trained to bear in each year ought to 
be the growth of two years’ standing.* *\t 

Propagated by layers and seed. 

Cultivated on the northern hills in a glass-house. 


*“Cottage Gardeners Dictionary.*' p. 439. 
,t Sabine, in “Hort. Trans.” 
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TRAPA (BISPINOSA) BICORNIS. 

WATER CALTROPS—WATER CHESTNUT* 

S inghara — Pdneephul. 

A common aquatic plant, native of the tanks in Bengal and 
much cultivated in many parts of India for the nuts it bears. These 
are sometimes quite black, of very curious form, resembling a 
bullock’s head, with two large horns, ^hey are most agreeable when 
peeled and fried. The plant is rather an ornamental one, especially 
when in the rainy season it opens its pure white flowers towards 
the close of the day. It is propagated by sowing the fruits in tanks. 

It is abundant and useful in the Cashmere lakes, where a spine¬ 
less variety is found. 

MYRTACE/E 

PUNICA GRANATBM. 

POMEGRANATE. 

Anar. 

Firminger states : “The Pomegranate tree is common in all parts 
of India, but never produces fruit at ?11 to be compared with that 
brought down annually by the Afghan traders from Kabul. 

There are two kinds met with in the neighbourhood of Calcutta : 
the Dfisee, or country kind, a hard, dry, valueless fruit, and the 
so-called Patna kind, of much larger size, and in high estimation 
among the natives. 

Captain Burton describes three which he met with in Arabia : — 

% The best is Shdmi (Syrian) : it is red outside, and very 
sweet. I nevei saw in the East, except at Meecah, a finer fruit than 
the SMmi : almost stoneless, like those of Muscat, they are deliciously 
perfumed, and as large as an infant’s head. 

*2. The Turki is larger and of a white colour. 

*3. The Misri has a greenish rind, and a somewhat sub-acid ancf 
harsh flavour.’ * 

Sir A. Burnes also mentions a 'famous Pomegranate without seeds 
grown in gardens under Ihe Snowv Hills near the Cabul River.* 

The fnest varieties of this fruit, however, scorn to have been 
quite unknown in India till very recently t Mr. W. TI. Bmflelt sent 

♦"Pilgrimage to El Medina hnd Meecah,’’ Vol. I, p. 188. 
t Feb. 5, 1874. 
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to the Agri-Horti cultural Society seed of fruits he had raised ‘from 
Cabul stock’ in his garden at Buxar. One of these fruits, he states, 
was of the size of ‘an ordinary human head,’ and one of ‘a small 
Shaddock.’ He manured and constantly well watered the tree, he 
adds, till it showed signS of flowering, and afterwards while the fruit 
Was ripening. 

The Pomegranate will always maintain its place in an Indian 
garden if it be only for the splendour of its brilliant scarlet blossoms, 
which no flower can surpass, and which it produces more or less 
during all the hot season and rains. It bears its fruit principally 
during the cold season, which, if not protected i,n due time, is almost 
sure of being destroyed. An insect, which I have detected to be a 
certain hairy caterpillar, penetrates the hard rind when the fruit is 
a little more than a quarter grown, and by devouring part of the 
interior, causes the remaining part to canker and rot. To obviate 
this, the fruit, when as y’et small, should have the large fleshy calyx 
by which it is surmounted cut cleanly off, and then be tied up loosely 
'•i a piece of linen cloth. 

fh • g le nat ’ ve nialces recommend a large proportion tuf soorkee 
1 Di’icks broken fine), together with old. decayed cow-dung, to be 
nixed with the soil in which the Pomegranate is grown. It is not 
nowever, particular as to soil. It succeeds even in the driest, hut It 
^ oes not thrive in one that is surcharged with wet. To yield fine 
;f u,t 11 must be manured each year. This is best done perhaps in 
•December. The Pomegranate sends up a great deal of young wood 
mom its base, which should from time to time lie cut dean out, ns 
n not only chokes up the plant, hut tends to withdraw the nutriment 
''inch should go to the fruit-bearing stems. The fruit is produced 
iom the extremities of the young branches formed the same year 
which after bearing it is well to cut closely in. 

Plants may be multiplied either by seed, by cuttings, or by 
layers, put down in February. The best plan is to raise seedlings, 
and io graft upon them, when of sufficient height, from trees of a 
superior kind.” 

The fruit-boring insect mentioned by Firmlnger is Virochoht 
Isocrates (known as Sima in the Deccan). The small, bluish moth 
hivs eggs, of the size of a pin’s head, on the very young fruit and the 
Caterpillar emerges from this and at once bores into the fruit, where 
d lives till it is ready to emerge ns a moth. To safeguard its exist 
ence it sometimes spins a kind of web, fixing the fruit to the branch. 
Firtpinger’s treatment is effective. The treatment can now he hePer 
done by using strong paper bags (e.ih, using the so-called “K oft” 
paper). 


Firmimger*s recommendation to graft from trees of a superior 
k*n l is sound, hut not oil superior vorici’ics v id thrive rwnv from 
fheir own natural surroundings. Thus, the Cabul Pomegranate, both. 
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ts own roots and when grafted on Poona stocks, has done very 
badly in Poona, making little growth and producing few fruits The 
trees should be planted out 10 feet apart. They bear from the second 
year. Any of the three flowerings (January, June or October), may 
he taken by stopping water for six weeks before. 

It is not successfully cultivated on the hills. It does well up to 
4,500 feet in the south of India. There is a “double” variety of 
Pomegranate, which is decorative but produces no fruit. 


PSIDIUM GUAVA. 

GUAVA. 

Pyara — JJnjeer . 
Umroot — Sufree-Ajn . 


Firminger states : “The Guava tree is said to be a native of 
\nuth America, whence Originally it was introduced into this country. 
It is, however, so thoroughly naturalised in all parts of India as! to 
lead one to suppose it must be indigenous to this country, a conclu- 
sion Wight seems to have come to, as he has included it in his 
^Prodromus.’ 

It is a vigorous, stout-growing shrub, rising sometimes to become 
a small tree of fifteen feet high or more. It commences to blossom 
f-unng the hot season, and continues to do so, as well as to bear 
nut during the rains, up to the end of the cold season. The finest 
frL1,t ’ however, is to be met with when the general season of bearing 
is over. About the end of January fruit of extraordinary size and 
beauty are usually exhibited at the Calcutta Horticultural Shows. The 
tlnest fruits are cultivated in Allahabad and its districts. 

To pie.scrve the fruit on ripening from being devoured by (birds 
oats, and squirrels, each one at an early stage must first have the 
calyx on its summit cut clean off, ond then be tied up loosely in a piece 
of fine cloth. 

“Young plants ure easily raised from seed during the rains ; 
out to make sure of a good kind, propagation by layers is usually 
, 1 to ; footed suckers, also, may be occasionally taken Jfrom 
the base of the main stem. It requires no particular cultivation and 
lb lives in any soil. 


PEAR GUAVA. 

“Of this there arc two varieties. 

“1. The fruit of the best cultivated kind is of the size and form 
o' n Lemon, with a perfectly smooth exterior, of a pale straw colour 
out ode and white within ; soft as butler, with a very stronc 
Tbi . is borne one , „ly up » n the fooMlalk. P P " fHmc - 

“2. (A/frci’ is tlie native name of a variety very distinct in 
appearance from the previous cue. Tl is a large irregular-formed 
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>t, waned and furrowed not unlike a Cijtron. Of the two kinds 
. us s eonsnlered somewhat the inferior, though the difference perhaps 

on the* lootstdk " S Vanety 1 ,lave observ ed ns many as three borne 
APPLE, OR RED GUAVA. 


smaller and derkeMeaves" anifis -'i * omewhat smaller, with 

M;.m one llower on ,„c f^Ulk. Th. Z W wfi, S JStSr* 

other ri'hfl.rt. il‘^dm ah ”,;'; T,; 1 ™' 1 '" 1 “ "'0 l‘-t and tl„ 
they are commonlv , 1 ^ 1 ° ai* t0 . te V ; for 111 exter »al appearance 
'thpossible „ d,;t m T,h d rS^Z ^^tr"''“ “* “ P “' “ <» 

si r“ cu,,iva - 

r^*r^' r f b “ 

"arletr;I? y (l7t??f 1 LSa S !j ,n * ’P*** 8 * ' The'points'ofaSod 

S: n XtH!vr?fr"M.rss; 

’’Part, and from the firs! n * *i “f‘ shou,<I he Planted oift. 20 feet 
so rn-nned flu n 't V mt ° a Sprradiri *' ^ head. Unless 

exposed to the birds -It th!^ f srr ««*y. shapeless tree with fruit 
be forced ,s fo, b V cnd * of 1°"* branches. Flowering may 
liases of *ho ti • l 'i , meRrflna * e ' The flowers usually appear at the 

fc«k . .otnr” d „?, u, .n P ”n s 1 '°"T « «S. Vhh, 

^oot several leaves above th! he fi uit has set, the pinching of the 
ffuieklv. Training of the r.^ ' VOU,d CaUse them io swell more 

tried with sueeess at J?Jr C ° WireS likp n Vine has been 
"lust be treated by spraying ' lmV “ Wfrer trom aphis > which 


PSIDIUM CATTt.EIANFM. 
PURPLE-FRUITEI) GUAVA. 


t Wenty° n fee? S ifheuiI ,i .\ SPeC i eS SlT* 1* “ a tree of **» ten ,to 
> Kit m hi u ,,t , a native of Chine.” Sir ,r, i> oxtmi i( 

not }?ppear S T^h-f’, Chine ' e : . i,nt whether a distinct variety, does 

thick, leathery ! 5 .£ 2 ^“ t 2 ? < 0 U>Wd plant, whose 

!, n * ^rsx^-sss zz.r?* 

shining foliage and pendiilous^hrnnches make "it a^greftToiaup 


mtsr/ty 
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that an amateur of plants ought to desire, or even can possess.”* 

The fruit, according to the description given of it, is of the size 
and form of a large Plum, of a deep claret colour. It is very possible 
identical with the Strawberry Guava described later. 

Firminger states : “There seems a doubt whether this species, 
by all accounts so desirable, has ever been introduced into this country, 
Dr. Voigt enumerates it among the plants still wanting up to the 
year 1841. A solitary, small tree exists in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, which the malees point out as having had the name assigned 
it by Dr. Wallich, but is far from answering to the description; lof 
the plant given by Don and others. It has never yet yielded jfruit. 
Another small plant, likewise of recent introduction, has been shown 
me there, which corresponds more nearly with the ordinary des¬ 
criptions ; but as it has not fruited or flowered, the matter is still 
uncertain. I notice, however, that Psidiirm Catteiannm is comprised 
in the List of Plants in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, recently 
given by Dr. Anderson. Dr. George King states (in 1888), that the 
plants in the Botanical Gardens ‘do not produce fruit, but have been 
known to flower.’ ” 

PSIDIUM PUMILUM. 


A ipoderate-sized shrub, native of India ; at once recognisable 
by the smallness of its leaves, resembling somewhat those of a 
Myrtle. It hears in the rains, and its fruit which is small and of the 
shape of a Crab-apple, has a fine, Myrtle flavour and is very sweet, 
but full of seed, by which it is freely raised, if sown during the 
rains. 

rSKWUM GUINIENSE, 


GUINEA GUAVA. 


A shrub of the height of eight to twelve feet; native of Guinea,; 
said by Don to bear a “berry fulvous,' rather pubescent, red inside, 
about the size of a Nutmeg, and of an exquisite taste.” 

rsmiUM POLYCARPON. 

MANY-FRUITED GUAVA. 

A moderate-sized shrub, said to be a native of Trinidad, and 
described by Don as bearing a fruit of delicious taste. The fruit 
produced by the plant to which the name was assigned in the Gardens 
of the Am\ Horticultural Sorietv was a p°ot\ turpentine.flavoured 
berry, quite worthless; pale yefh*w, Pear-shaped, and of Hie size of 

^Magazine of Bed any, Vo 1 ■ h p. 118. 
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Sift JySiST 7V u,c »-*• ~ «* 

Propagated by seed sown in July and August. 


PSIDIUM SP. 


STRAWBERRY GUAVA. 


witi 1 i hlS SP !, Cle f’ which may bu Caltleianum, is a small low shrub, 

thl U p T e ’ f <f,’ Pe 1 ,KlUl0US ’ shining lcaves < a "d ripens its crop about 
r“. end ° f September, after which it blossoms almost immediately 
and ripens fruit a second time in December. 

D ui™!j ruit IS 0f the size of a Nutmeg, pale yellow, contains a soft 
imp, and possesses in a high degree the delicious fragrance mid 

Propagated easily by seed sown in February. 


RHODOMYRTUS TOMENTOSA. 


HIL ^_GUAVA—I1ILL GOOSEBERRY. 


This is a remarkably handsome shrub, with fine, dark foliage 

rb" lnfi fl Pr6tty pink blossoms ’ which resemble somewhat 

i nose of the Peach. 

a ipif r ° m thC / rUi . t ’ which is a berr y of a pale, dirty-yellow colour. 

Jei.y is made, in flavour a little like Apple jelly. 

Nn .’ rhe Pb>nt is found in abundance amongst the jungle of the 
* g ernes. It has been introduced into the plains, where, however. 

to be eS despised MVe ' Und<?r Cn,,iVntif,,D 0n the hills - this fruit is not 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANUM. 


Janum , Jambul. 


A large timber-tree, with line verdnnt r,.i:„., 

I* 1 parts of India; blossoms at the beginning of the I o* ?f mraou “! 
bears, about the beginning of the rains, a ticy kiJLf ,T’ "it 
* stone m the centre, much resembling a Damson in appearance Z'ih 
a flavour peculiarly its own. There arc three varieties tL La 
_ newhat larger fruit than the others, is found in the Unilod Vvo 
v 'nces, and is not at all a fruit to be despised. d 

ropagated by sowing the stone during the ruins. 

»». one tlle common trees of the jungle at MuhihWWnn 

the Western Ghauts, a place with enormous rainfall 0 „* m 

I.’ 00 a " d * lateritc soil. The wild bees there ^^ 0 ^ of H e - 

' 1ambul fl ° WerS ’ and il has a distinctive taste in 
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BRAZIL CHERRY—CHERRY OF CAYENNE. 

A large, handsome, bushy shrub, native of Brazil, bears small, 
pale green, uninteresting flowers. It ripens its fruit in May. 

Not suited for the hills. 

The fruit is about the size of a button, round and .ribbed, and 5s 
considered agreeable by the natives. 

It blossoms again in June, but does not yield a second crop of 
fruit. 

Propagated by seed and by layering. 

Not suited for the hills. 

EUGENIA JAMBOS. 

ROSE-APPLE—JAMROSADE. 

Goolub Jtun. 

A ree of rather handsome growth, with verdant, oleander- 
formed leaves, a native of India, where, Dr. Voigt states, it belongs 
to both peninsulas. Dr. Riddel says that in the Madrasi Presidency 
li- has only met with the fruit at Hyderabad, and that he has made 
every attempt to introduce it elsewhere without success. It blossoms 
with large, greenish-white flowers in February, and bears fruit in 
the rains and during the cold season. The fruit is exceedingly hand¬ 
some, being of the size and somewhat of the form of a small Apple, 
of a fine opaque Apricot colour with a beautiful blush of red upon it, 
and with a fine, delicate, Rosewater perfume. It is, however, culti¬ 
vated more for ornament than for use, as it can hardly be considered 
eatable, being of n poor flavour and of a dry, pithy consistency. 

This evergreen tree requires a good deal of moisture, and is seen 
lo perfection when growing by the side of canals, .tanks, or running 
streams. It fruits freely at Bangalore, but suffers from long periods 
of drought. 

Plants arc propagated by seeds or by layers during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills, except in the south of India 

. 

EUGENIA MAI ACCENSIV. 

MALAY APPLE—OTAHFITE CASHEW. 

Malaka Umrool. 

A rcninik;ilily handsome trie, will, fine, large, laurel-formed 
verdant, deep-green foliage ; native of Moluccas. It blossom* m (lie 
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end of the rains i,iH A . autl (“ 1, cnmson flowers, and towards the 
fruit is of the si / during . the cold scason ripens its fruit The 
of „ nn . , and for ™ of a v ory small Apple, perfectly smooth 

>»■»»» « a,*X“ blnsh °' So, °' 

SP.JK IfTSS^JK or by «-*• “• ■ 


EUGENIA ALBA Oil JAVANICA. 
JumrooJ . 


of the Islands o Ahe^Indian ** Archine^^’ handsome fo]ia « e , native 
-vered with its crop of 1Z, intfe 

wax-like 1ms "raw watirv° f * App,e * » )ure ^ite, shining and 

eaten. Waterj ’ ins, '” d ta ^c. and is hardly fit to j “ 

Jfr.n-ed during the rains. 

Aot suited for the hills. 


EUGENIA AQUEA. 


Ed I JumrooJ. 


»oble. lan e eeolate n ien e e r ! b,C n SiZe ' natl . Te ° f India > wi,h *>Uag» of large 

zt ts? 

trough e dark,°^deep-gree^lTaves.” , ''^' an ** C0 ^ 0U, ' Cl ^ 

**-*« ha: ;"omewha VZttc 'tS^^ ? a franco, 

f. r « ‘wo varieties, th^ perfectlv whir ' S , eatable ' T1 -<- 

lve ly, pale rose colour. ' h ,te ’ and the other of a beautiful. 

Propagated from seed during the rains 
fsot suited for the northern hills. 


COM BRETACE.E. 
terminally catappa. 

INDIAN ALMOND. 


Deset Bad dm. 


A large, forest tree, native 
With long branches spreading 


of India, of handsome, stai-lv growth 
horizontally, and <d„thed with large’ 
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noble, dark-green polished foliage ; produces a nut of a fine, filbert- 
like flavour, with a crispness like that of a fresh Walnut ; beyond 
.comparison the most delicious of any kind the country affords. The 
kernel resembles a small fold of white paper, and is .contained in a 
large, green husk of the size and shape of the shell of an Almond, of 
remarkable toughness. The kernels, when extracted, are generally 
put on the table in a plate of water. 

It blossoms and bears its crop twice in the year. In the month 
of May it bears a crop, and at the same time comes into blossom with 
a profusion of small, white flowers, closely crowded together upon 
long spikes, resembling somewhat those of Buddleia Asiatica. The 
second crop comes into season at the beginning of the cold months. 
Propagated by seed sown in July. 

Not suited for the hills, except in the south. 

ROSACE/E. 

CHRYSOBALANUS ICACO. 

CALLIMATO-TREE : SPANISH NECTARINE. 

Icaco — Cocoa-plum. 

The fruit of this tree is described by Don as— 

“About the size of a Plum, ovate, roundish, varying much in 
colour, red, yellow, or commonly purple ; the pulp white, adhering 
firmly to the stone ; the taste sweet, with some austerity, but not 
unpleasant ; eaten either raw or preserved ; sold in the markets in 
Jlie West Indies.” 

Or. Lindley states that it “requires a cool moist soil to bring its 
fruit to perfection.”* 




AMYODALUS PEKSICA. 

PEACTI. 

Arno, 

The Peach grows to perfection at Peshawar and Quetta, and at 
eS where the trees get a thorough winter fest. At'elevated 
stations where there is not the same severe check the fruit can stilt 
he grown fairly well At Push, tn lidiar ; at Panoftgani, on the 
..road tn Mahobleshwar, in the Bombay Presidency; at Bangalore- 
and at Saharunpore, good Peaches are produced. In Poona the Peach 
tree is a dead failure, growing, into a scraggy bush, whose flowers 

* “Transactions of the Condon llort. Soc\” Vol. p. 
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without setting fruit. The Peach thrives best in a deep, sandy, 
"U1 drained soil. It cannot stand heavy, damp soils. Trees are 
Produced by budding in spring or early summer on seedling stocks. 

ie tiees are best planted out 20 feet apart each way in the early 
spring. Watering is necessary till the fruit begins to swell, after 
Uc 1 110 more should be given. The tree should be pruned in 
winter to produce an open, urn-shaped plant. Manure as for the 
Apple. 

The Peach may be budded on a Peach stock, and this is the 
common practice ; but budding on the Almond or Plum gives even 
letter results. The ring-budding method is used in some parts -and 

M ,l |f- W u rS u Well ‘ In Q uctta the Peach suffers from an obscure disease. 
Much shows itself in the dying of branches and the extrusion of 
gum. In over-irrigated and badly cultivated orchards this disease 
• more conspicuous. The suggested remedy is moderate watering 
‘ . "°. oc cultivation with plenty of soil aeration all along. A hu*'e 

, \ s a,so fountl in colonies on Peach trees. A contact poison 
should be sprayed on affected trees. 

rai , Si "" s ‘° cks in thc "ursery for budding on, it is best to 
2 re,!, 16 S T S ! i /? et J* part nlon ~ the two edges of a water channel 
.. , . noa! antl 1 ln ches deep, whence water reaches the seedlings’ 

u S , )y Scep f^ e * fTround between these channels is 2 feet 

on top imd ’ S k<?Pt thorough,y tiarrowed and never directly watered 

than Tl tt POrtCd ? ng,ish . and American Peaches are often less satisfactory 

h7t .im? C0Unt ‘‘ y varieties, especially in climates whiejr are dry and 
not during part of the year. 


AMYGDAttTS PERSICA VAR. LAEVIS. 
NECTARINE. 


bom. N f. ,arine t . is a , ^ud-variation of the Peach, the difference 

Anrioni 1 u: in* cr I ng ' S « ni > aMd has a Perfectly smooth rind, like the 

of n *' A 1 , thele {?, re . lhat has hcen sn 'd regarding the cultivation 
°t the one applies alike to the other. 


PRUNUS ARMENIACA. 


APRICOT. 


Zurd Arno. 


this plant grows wild in parts of the llimalalyn, and its cnltiva 
'on , s best in thc Western Himalaya. It needs a severe wink r rest. 
r n the hotter parts of India it grows and may flower, but does not set 

r!’"'* "V ru , le - ** is budt,ed «n Apricot stock. The cultivation is as 
oi the Peach. Occasionally f is budded on Peach stock a .,1 : said 
o grow very vigorously upon it. 


It 
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PRUNUS DOMESTICA. 

PLUM. 



Aloocha. 

Firminger states “The Plum has been grown in the vicinity of 
Calcutta a great many years ; but of what variety it is difficult to say, 
for the plants have hardly done more than just set their fruit, and 
then drop them. A rather small, dark kind of Plum, however, 
seemingly the fruit in its original wild state, is met with in most parts 
of India, and even as near Calcutta as Hooghly. The fruit is uneat¬ 
able unless cooked, and in this condition is very delicious in tarts, 
preserves, and puddings. 

In the North-West Provinces plants of two or three varieties are 
issued, from the Saharunpore Botanical Gardens ; one in particular 
ripening a fine amber colour. But these, too, were hardly palatable, 
except when cooked or preserved, and for this purpose they were 
equal to the finest European kinds. 

I was surprised to find on the Nilgherries that the Plums grown 
there, though large, handsome fruit, were nearly as unfit for the dessert 
as those produced on the plains in the north of India. 

The general mode of cultivating the Plum in this country is as 
near as possible the same as that adopted with the Peach. 

Dr. Riddel states that he never succeeded in budding the PI* m 
on the Peach. At Ferozepore I made many buddings of the Plmn 
on Peach stock, and found not the least difficulty in doing so. The 
plants, however, made such prodigious growth as to become quite 
unmanageable. It seems far preferable to bud upon seedlings of toe 
Plum itself as stocks.’* 

Of many kinds tried at Bangalore, Kirks Blue, Green Gage, and 
Ciolden Drop, are the best. 

It is successfully cultivated on the hills, in the same way as the 
Pea c)i. 

PRUNUS BOKIIARENSIS. 


BOKHARA PLUM. 


Arod Boolxhara, 

The fruit of this tree is well known in India Tom iho quantities 
of it brought down annually in a dried state from Tabul. The tret 
il.sr If thrives vigorously in the Upper Provinces, and is very com 
nion in gardens in the Punjab, where it hears abundantly. The 
fruit mak's a good preserve, but is only eatable when cooked. Culti¬ 
vation snipe as h the Plum. 

This is successfully cultivate! the hills. 



CERASUS VULGARIS. 


CHERRY. 

Every attempt to cultivate the Cherry in Ahe plains of India has 
hitherto proved an utter failure. There seems wot the remotest pro¬ 
bability of its ever being brought to succeed in a climate so decidedly 
uncongenial to it. 

Two or three species of Cherry, however, indigenous to India, are 
niet with in the hills. One, C. Jenkinsi , a native of Khassya, thrives 
and bears fruit at Gowhatti ; but such as is only eatable in tarts o, 
preserved in brandy. 

It is grown to perfection on the hills, with a little care. Propa¬ 
gated by seed sown in September. 

CVDONIA VULGARIS. 

QUINCE. 

Bihee. 

The Quince tree is not uncommon in the Upper Provinces. 
At Lahore it ripens fair-sized fruit at the end of June and in July, 
"'hich is used for preserving, and is only eatable when cooked. 
He. Voigt states that the tree has been in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens many years without blossoming. Dr. Riddel says that the 
fruit is plentiful at Satara, and that ho has met with it at Poona, 
und that lie has seen the tree blossom elsewhere, but not produce 
fruit. 

R is propagated usually by cuttings, which strike very readily. 

It is largely grown on the hills, and cultivated like the \pple. 

PYRUS IV1ALUS. 

APPLE. 

Seb , Safarchauil. 

The following passage is reprinted verbatim from the fifth edition 
°f this work ns it gives a brief historical account of the Apple in 
India : “There are certain localities in India in which the Apple 
appears to be cultivated with complete success.” 

In April 1837, Major Moore sent some Apples to the Acn ITm li 
cultural Society from Hyderabad, remarking: — 

‘1 have this day sent you a specimen of the Nonpareil Apples grown 
jn mv garden; and those which we have taken from the same tr<. 
have been fully as good as any I ever tasted in England. Sum* t h r, o 
taken from the tree measured ten and a half inches in eiui'mh ri 

♦“Agri-Hort. Soc. Trans./ 5 Vo). V, p. 2t. 
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In Tirhoot, Mr. S. French is reported to have grown Apples of a 
superior kind in the year 1838. And at the Calcutta Horticultural 
Show in March 1854, a few splendid, large, and well-flavoured 
Apples from Mr. William Moran’s garden in Tirhoot were placed on 
the table. 

In 1858 I tasted some very large specimens of an excellent Apple 
grown at Duronda, in Chota Nagpore, sent to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society. These bore every resemblance to the Russet, so valuable for 
cooking purposes in England. Tn our gardens at Ferozepore we had 
a small and very delicious Apple, like the White Joanneting, but 
superior to it in flavour, produced in great abundance during the 
month of April. It is difficult to tell where this Apple originally 
came from. It seems to have been.not at all known lower down the 
country, as a visitor from Umballa, who was with me during the 
time it was in season, told me he had seen nothing of the kind there. 
It is unknown also, I am informed, in the Punjab. 

Dr. Riddel enumerates as many as four varieties of Apple met 
with in the Deccan, namely, two English varieties. 

1. I he BROWN RUSSET (probably the kind before mentioned as 
sent from Duronda). 

2. A yellow striped PIPPIN. 

And two Persian sorts of a small description, commonly found in 
most native gardens in the Deccan : 

1, One, sweet and luscious, grows in bunches, 

^2. A larger, with a rough taste, belter adapted for tarts. 

A species of Apple, I\ Inclica , is found indigenous in the Khassya 
Hills, of which ripe specimens were brought to me at Gowliatti in tin 
month of February. They were of the size and form of the Golden 
Pippin, of a deep, burnished, gold colour, spotted with crimson, and 
scarred a good deal with russet ; and of a fine, Quince-like odour. 
They were too austere and tough to be eaten raw. 

There are some localities, however, where it has been pretty 
vvdl decided that this fruit cannot be grown with any degree of 
success. According to Dr. Gibson— 




‘idle Apple attains some size in the higher level of Alimediiuggur. 
but it is not such as to be worthy of a rank with either the English 
or tropical fruits.' 

V Ootacamund, in the Nilghcrries, where the Apple, might 
very reasonably be expected to thrive to perfection, I met with 
nothing better than mere Crabs, both as regards size and flavour. 
At Hanunlnre, ton. another locality seemingly most favourable for 
the i Hi of tlii i fruit, several varieties were brought me for sale 

♦Dr. Spry's "Plants Tor India,” p. 62. 
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■when I was there in April 1859. Blit nearly all were unsound, and 
u most exorbitant price was asked tor them. Since then there has 
been some improvement in the quality of the fruit cultivated in 
these localities. 

At Bangalore the names of Apples are. curiously substituted by 
numbers, which run from 1 to 24. The native growers stick to this 
arrangement firmly, and will have nothing to do with proper names, 
"the ibest varieties in cultivation are Ribston Pippin, Worcester Pear- 
main, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Lane's Prince Albert, Kentish Fillbasket. 
Dutch Codling, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

At Calcutta the cultivation of this fruit has uniformly proved a 
failure. In the year 1850 some young Apple-trees were brought to 
Calcutta in a ship laden with ice from America. Being kept dormant 
by the cold of the ice, on which they were laid, they arrived in 
full health and vigour. They were purchased by the Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society, and have by this time become large thriving trees in 
tneir garden. They have blossomed often ; but if they have set fruit, 
it has been only to drop it immediately afterwards. 

Apples come to perfection in the Kangra Valley, whence they 
are exported in large quantities to Hie plains. Government Orchards 
have now been established in Kumaun, where Apples of choice 
English sorts are cultivated on a large scale, under the supervision 
(, f a European Gardener, and are largely exported lo the plains. The 
dhalna Apples are now well known in the large stations on the plains 
and in Calcutta itself ; while every effort is being made to extend 
their cultivation in those parts, and on the Himalayan Sanitariums, 
Sl] eh as Simla, Mussoorie, etc. The cultivation at these places is almost 
similar to that in Europe. ,, 

The gist of the matter is that to cultivate Apples successfully in 
India one must have a climate with a definite winter, when the trees 

get a rest. Apple-trees grown in climates with no definite winter 
nj n to wood. They may produce blossoms, but these, mostly fall off. 
; md any fruit produced is sour and useless. Hence the Apple-growing 
meas are in or near the Himalayas. 

The Apple likes well-drained, clay loam, in a high situation 
where frost is less likely than in the bottom of a valley. Young 
Plants are got by grafting or budding on to seedling stocks. The 
s Pring is the time for this operation. The trees are planted out in 
Well -manured pits 20' x 24' part, after pruning the roots and heading 
back the scion. In the first four years the frame work of the tree is 
built up by pruning. The ideal is an open, urn shape. Pruning in 
shape may be done in the autumn. Light summer pruning assists 
flowering and fruiting. Manuring should be done yearly, giving a 
good top dressing of farmyard manure at the rate of a ton per acre, 
made of 4 ewt. bonemcal, and 8 cwt. wood ashes. Green manuring 
is also beneficial. 
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PYRUS COMMUNIS. 

PEAR. 

Nashpatee. 

The Pear tree thrives well in most parts of India. In Bengal as 
low down as Calcutta it blossoms, but never sets fruit ; but in gardens 
at any distance beyond about a hundred miles higher up, fruit is 
often met with, of moderate size, very hard, and unfit to be eaten 
uncooked, but excellent for baking and stewing. Pears of this descrip¬ 
tion. too, Firminger learnt from General Jenkins, had been introduced 
from tlie Bhutan Hills, where they are indigenous. 

“Any mellow and melting kind of Pear has not, I believe,” says 
Firminger, “been cultivated with success on the plains of India. 
Possibly Pears of this description may have been introduced ; hut 
as the Pear is a fruit which does not ripen upon the tree, but which, 
after being gathered, requires to be laid by some time in a cool place 
before it becomes mellow, it is not likely perhaps that in this country 
it can ever he cultivated with satisfaction for the table. In the 
Kangra Volley, and some of the lower ranges of the Himalayas, they 
are grown to perfection, and exported to the plains. Young plants 
of two or three varieties were brought a few years ago to Calcutta 
in a ship laden with icc from America. These were purclvi.se d by 
the Agri-Horticultural Society for their Gardens have grown vigor¬ 
ously, and are now fair-sized trees. They produce blossoms abundantly 
every year, but nothing more.” 

Tlie Pear tree is easily propagated by layers and grafting ; Die 
l.ittor operation should be performed in February and March : cutt'ngs 
will also strike readily if put down in February and during tlie mins. 
'Ibe cultivation recommended for the Apple will suit the Pear. 

In Simla and other hill stations the Pear can be brought to great 
perfection under cultivation. Pruning on the hills should he done 
io February, just before the trees burst into leaf after their winter 
'•est. The fruit ripens about August and September. 

ERlOBOTItYA JAPONICA. 

.1 ARAN BSE MEDLAR. 

Loquat. 

A small tree with handsome foliage and large, noble leaves ; native 
of Japan and China ; succeeds in most parts of Tndia. The fruit, 
liorn - in clusters, resembles n very mall Pear. Although there are 
no distinct varieties specially nnined, ihere is a great difference in 
the fruit produced from different trees. 

One ;ort is remarkable for its deep apricot colours, while another 
.ij ns o‘ u light primrose colour. Others^hre more or less dislii 
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guishcd by their acidity or sweetness, or the largeness of their stones 
and by the size of the fruit itself, some of which are perfectly spnen- 

cal in shape. , 

The merit of this most delicious fruit will depend much upon 
the cultivation bestowed upon it. The season is usually \er> di > 
when the fruit is swelling. An abundant supply of water at that 
period, as well as occasional drenches of liquid manure, will be founo 
highly beneficial. About the middle of October the roots should lie 
laid bare, and allowed to remain so for a week, after which they 
should be closed in, a plentiful supply of well decayed cow-manure 
„ having been applied. A good watering to begin with will be found 
very beneficial. The late Captain Hollings * stated that Loquats 
produced in the gardens at Lucknow weighed as much as three tolas 

each . . 

The trees come into blossom twice in the year ; first, in August, 
when, however, they set no fruit ; and again about the end of 
November. The flowers are borne in erect bunches, are of a dingy 
white colour, ami emit a delightful fragrance, somewhat like that 
of the Hawthorn blossom. The fruit is in season from about the 
middle of March till the middle of April. Besides being so excellent 
for the dessert, a remarkably fine preserve may be made from it. 

Plants are usually propagated from seed, which should be sown 
immediately as it is said not to keep ; but to make certain of a good 
sort, it is best to obtain grafts from some tree the merit of whose 
fruit has been already ascertained, and not to rely upon what a 
seedling may chance to produce. The grafting should be done in 
June and July. 

The Loquat rarely makes a superabundant growth of wood. 
Pruning, therefore, is perhaps best abstained from altogether, except 
it be the cutting in of the small branches that have just borne fruit. 
Care, however, should be taken not to shorten, on the approach of the 
cold season, any of the young shoots of the past season's growth, as 
it is from the extremities of these that flowers are always produced. 

The Loquat grows to a great size in Assam. In a garden at 
Ciowhatti a tree Firminger measured had a truqk as much a fifty 
inches in girth, and was correspondingly high. It seemed to he 
wholly unproductive. Productive up to 5,000 feet in the south. 


RUBUS ROS/EFOLIUS. 


MAURITIUS RASPBERRY. 


This plant, a variety of which produces double, white flowers 
very like Boses, common in all gardens about Calcutta, is a nativ; of 
Mauritius; whence plants bearing single flowers were intt odu< ed 


* “Journal of the Agri-Uort. Society/’ Vol. Ill, p. 7° 
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some little time ago. "These bear fruit about the middle of February, 
very similar in appearance to the English Raspberry, but filled with 
hard seed, and having no better flavour than that of a bad Black¬ 
berry. 

Easily propagated by removal of suckers, or by seed. 


RABUS ALBESCENS. 


MYSORE RASPBERRY. 

A large-growing, straggling kind of Bramble, remarkable for the 
pure white kind of down, with which the young shoots are entirely 
covered ; native of the Nilgiri Hills and Western Ghats, where it 
grows wild. 

The fruit, except in having a hoary appearance, is very similar 
to the common English Blackberry, but vastly* superior in flavour. 
Indeed there is no fruit in the country from which more delicious 
tarts are made. 

Though rarely met with, the plant thrives well in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta. It blossoms in February, and bears fruit in March ; 
and by judicious attention to the cultivation con be rendered very 
productive. 

The treatment it demands seems to be very similar to that 
bestowed upon the Raspberry ih England. The shoots that have 
once borne become afterwards l^arren, and should be cut away com- 
ph-tel out of the plant. Otherwise if they do not actually (lie, as 
is most commonly the case, they become aged and unsightly, and draw 
the nutriment of the soil from the hearing canes, to which it should 
be entirely directed. 

It requires a good, rich soil, and a frequent renewal of it, or, 
perhaps, better, a complete change of ground altogether. This is best 
effected by raising a fresh stock of plants by digging out suckers 
during the rains. 

In Simla and other hill stations, where it grows wild, this Rasp¬ 
berry is in great demand for Jams. 


FRAGARI* VESCA. 

STRAWBERRY. 

T|v produce of the Strawberry in India is often very poor. 
Occasionally some flue-flavoured, handsome fruit are borne, not any¬ 
thing however, like as large or well flavoured as are Ordinarily met 
v/'th m Europe. This is owing partly to indifferent cultivation 
p'v fly to climate, and largely to the character and variety of the plants 
themselves • hut leaving the modes of cultivation out of the question, 
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it is certain that the Strawberry is grown in some parts of India much 
more satisfactorily than in others. In Meerut especially, and 
Saharunpore, the fruit is produced most abundantly ; and Cap¬ 
tain Rollings has stated that “the Strawberries produced at 
Lucknow are very fine, attaining to the weight of nearly a tolali each.”* 
The. neighbourhood of Calcutta, on the other hand, appears far from 
favourable to the growth of this delicious fruit. Bangalore produces 
fairly good fruit, in one or two varieties, from January till April. 
There the new beds are planted in August. The varieties recently 
established are James Veitch, Garibaldi, and Keen’s seedling. The 
last named appears to be particularly well adapted for this country, 
as. Mr. Gollan writes, “it has not in the least degenerated although 
established at Saharunpore for 35 to 40 years.” 

Firminger raised the Alpine Strawberry from seed, and cultivated 
it in his garden at Chinsurah. He found it exceedingly vigorous in 
growth, and much more productive than the other kinds, to which, 
however, it is unquestionably very inferior. It is a long, sugar-loaf- 
formed fruit. 

\Tn Mahableshwar. the main hill station of the Bombay Presidency, 
excellent Strawberries are grown. Their only serious fault is that 
they are rather watery and do not stand long transit. 

The time for planting out young Strawberry plants is about the 
beginning of October. Firminger put them out a month earlier than 
this, but without advancing the growth of the plants-in the slightc.t 
degree. The finest fruit in England is obtained from plants of two 
years old. But in this country it seems all hut universally agreed that 
young plants only of the current year’s growth can he employed with 
success. 

Having chosen a piece of ground fully exposed to the sun, dig 
rows of holes in it eight inches in diameter and six inches deep, Hie 
holes a foot apart, and the rows also a foot asunder. Between each 
third row make a small raised path ten inches wide to give access to 
the plants. Fill the holts with a mixture of equal parts of old cow- 
.manure, leaf mould, and common soil, and in each put down a Straw¬ 
berry plant. Water the plants at the time, and as often afterwards 
as they seem to require it. When they have become well established, 
they will perhaps begin to send out runners. These it would he well 
to remove, though some persons are of opinion that the doing so 
causes a larger development of leaves than is favourable to the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the plants. By February they will have become good 
large plants, and may then be expected to be in full blossom. But at 
this period, in the vicinity of Calcutta at least, the cultivator often, 
meets with considerable disappointment. Sometimes the plants wi.l 
expend themselves only in leaves, and produce no flowers, or will 

* * Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ 1 Yol. Ill p. 72. 
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exhaust themselves in patting forth flowers in unbounded profusion, 
mid not set a single fruit. 


On first observing the flowers die off without being productive, 
uirmingcr imagined they must be such as contained only stamens, or 
male organs, as it is well known often happens in Europe, and indeed 
always so with the Hautbois, which bears the male and female organs 
on distinct plants. But on examination he found the flowers to 
contain both sexual organs. Such plants as bore fruit he noticed 
did so invariably only on footstalks which supported but one single 
flower. But to what to attribute the general barrenness of the plants, 
lhat so often occurs, lie altogether failed in ascertaining. 


The Strawberry requires daily watering during the time of its 
growth and bearing. Afterwards, during the dry season, it suffers 
severely, and is almost sure to perish if not frequently watered. On 
the other hand it is not injured by moderate rains, particularly if 
planted on ground somewhat raised, so as to escape being flooded, 
1 ut suffers from heavy rains and flooding. In Mahableshwar, the 
cultivators uproot the plants and keep them under shelter in beds 
near their houses till the rains are over. The fruit requires to be 
covered with a net, or protected in some other way when ripening, 
else it is sure to he devoured by birds. It is propagated by runners. 

On the hills, where there is a winter, it is cultivated with much 
success, the method employed being the same as for the plains, only 
that the plants are planted out in February instead of October. 


AMTGDALUS COMMUNIS. 
ALMOND. 


Dad dm. 


Dr. Voigt states that the Almond has been tried repeatedly in 
Hie vicinity of Calcutta, but without success. And Roxburgh 
observes : “it. does not succeed in India, and requires much nursing 
to keep it alive.” In the Upper Provinces, however, it is found to 
thnve to a certain extent, and is rather a beautiful acquisition to 
the garden, as much for its Powers and peculiarity of foliage, as for 
ils fruit. At Ferozepore, Firminger owed the kernels and two or 
three years afterwards gathered fruit from l/ie plant;: raised from 
them 


it is the better plan to crock the shells before sowing fho seed 
in order to remove as much as possible all impediment to the germi 
nation the kernel. Immediately upon germinating, the seed begins 
to send a tr*i -root deep down into tliq earth, thus rendering the pV if 
d ;r; 'iIt P transplant without injury. It is. therefore, best to ^eb < f 
*he spot where each tree is designed To remain permanently, and 
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after having prepared the soil, to sow three kernels, and 
one germinate, to destroy all but one. 

It can be cultivated on the hills with success in the 
the Peach. 



if more than 
same way as 


LEGUMINOSiE. 

TAMARINDUS INDXCA. 

TAMARIND. 

I mice. 

This large tree, a native of .India, and so common in all parts of 
the country, produces its small, yellowish blossoms in May and 
June, and matures its fruit in February. The varieties mentioned 
arc :— 

1. The Sour-fruited. 

2. The Sweetish-fruited. 

3. The Red-fruited. 

The last of these, having the pulp of its pod of a rose colour, is 
of highest merit, and is that which, when obtainable, is always employed 
for preserving. 

Plants are always raised from seed, but whether the varieties 
may be depended upon to come true to their seed, ft is impossible, at 
present, to say. To make certain, however, of a tree of the best sort, 
as well as to render it of a size conveniently small for the garden, 
unquestionably the best plan would be to propagate a plant by means 
of a tfootec. Some Indians have an idea that the Tamarind tree 
renders the neighbourhood of the spot where it grows unhealthy. 

CASTANOSFERMUM AUSTRALE. 

MORETON-BAY CHESTNUT. 

A fine, evergreen tree, native of Moreton Bay, in Australia ; 
produces large pods, containing two or throe round seeds, somewhat 
larger than a Chestnut. These when roasted, Don states, have some¬ 
what the flavour of Chestnuts. 

At Bangalore, Firminger was shown a fln< tree in the public 
gardens, which, however, he found was more esteemed for its beauti¬ 
ful, large, orange crimson blossoms than for the fruit it yicb\ \ T1 
fruit, the gardener told him, no one ventured upon eating ; and not 
oven squirrels or birds attacked it. Propagated by seed. There 
js a fine avenue leading up lo the Cobban Park at Bangalore. The tree 
grows slowly. 
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MANGIFERA 1NDICA. 

MANGO. 

Am. 

The Mango has been cultivated in India from remote times. It 
is mentioned in many of the old Sanskrit works. Excellent repre¬ 
sentation s of the Mango tree .are found on the Stupa of Bharhut, date 
150 B.C. fhe early European and Chinese travellers, who visited 
India, and recorded their impressions, all mention it. In the time 
<>f the Dutch power on the West coast (17th century), Van Rheede 
wrote that the number of Mango varieties was great. 

Botanically, there is in the peninsula only one species, Mangifera 
intiica, of which the enormous number of varieties are but sub¬ 
divisions. These varieties differ mainly in the character of the fruit. 
The Mango fruit has a more or less prominent beak and should he 
described as it lies on its side with its beak to the left. The beak 
'•ally the base of the style of the ovary. Mangoes are best classi¬ 
fied according to shape and the following is a tentative scheme for 
classification :— 


Class 1. Round-fruited : with fruit whose length from stalk to 
'hex is constantly less than the breadth. 

Class 2.—Long-fruited : with fruit in Which the length is constantly 
greater than the breadth. 

Class 3 Indefinite : those that fall in neither class. 

Subordinate classes would he formed of fruit of the same 
characteristic shape, e.g.. under main Class 2 would come various 
sub-classes, of which one would he the. Alphonse sub-class, charac- 
f< iscd hv a high left shoulder and a scarcely perceptible beak. 

fhe number of varieties in India or even in any considerable 
part of it have never yet been figured and described. Firminger 

nunt '>ns the following as grown in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 

in his time : — 

1. Alphonse: from the vicinity of Bombay; a Mango of high 

repute. 

' China: a small fruit, of little merit ; mnarki.Me prineipall 
loi tt.,* tree hearing a second crop in October. 

3. 0opto lihog : from Mnldn ; in high estimation ; of moderate 
so' . of a deep amber and orange colour when ripe, the flesh of liverv 
consistency, of peculiar flavour. 

T KgSapate.e ; from Malda; a vmnll fruit, of rich, exquisite flavour 
Cangra : an excessively huge fruit, of inferior quality Tt 
rcir on’ upon the tree and ripens n month r niord after the season 
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of other kinds is past. Probably this is the one described by Dr. 
Lindley, under the name of Dodol or Calappa , as “the largest variety, 
•sometimes being as big as an infant’s head, or middling Shaddock, 
weighing more than two pounds; called in Goa Bar era.” 


0. Large Malda : a middling-sized fruit, of an olive-green colour 
when ripe, the interior of a deep orange colour ; about the finest, 
if not the very finest, of all. To those who have not partaken of it 
no words can convey an idea of the merit of this exquisitely luscious 
fruit. It comes into season about the 20th of May. 


7. Peter : a moderate-sized Mango, of-roundish form, with a 
projecting heel ori one side. It ripens of a dull russet colour with a 
reddish tinge, and may fairly be considered of first-rate merit, having 
a distinct taste of a ripe Gooseberry. 


8. Singapore : a fruit of the largest size, ripening all over of a 
uniform, greenish, golden yellow ; accounted by some a first-rate sort, 
but in Firminger’s estimation of but secondary merit. 

9. Soundershow : a large fruit, when ripe very gorgeous Ip 
colour, of bright orange and vermilion ; in flavour only a second-rate 
fruit at best ; those produced in the Botanical Gardens are not even 
that. 


Besides : 10, Arbnthnot and 11, Moorshedabad, with the racrils 
of which Finninger was unacquainted. Firininger also says : 

The following are the several kinds grown for distribution in 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society: — 

1. Bombay : or large Malda. 

2. Madras : introduced thence, but originally, from Bombaj ; 
p moderate-sized fruit, ripens of a straw colour, and is of very dne 
flavour. 

3 . Go pal Rhog. 

4. Kysapatce . 

5. Rindobunnee : a small egg formed fruit, of fine flavour ; 
green when ripe. 

0. Bhutoora : a small fruit, of long and flattened form, ript is 
of a dark-green with vivid red streaks on the sunny side ; the interior 
of a straw colour, very delicious, having a spice of aniseed in its 
flavour. 

Besides the following of no great merit : Goa . Chuckchnkeca, 
and Femghnbimnee , from Malda. Arracan, Saondcrshmv , DcCruze't 
Favourite. Also Lucknow, Nagron, Davies and the three, Parse. Xio/ust, 
and hiadamt \ from Mauritius ; with the merits of all of which I am 
unacquainted. 

The garden of Baboo Jihbon Kissen Paul, at ITooghly, contnins. 
or did contain, in addition to many already described, a very choir * 


’“Transactions of the London Horticultural Society.*’ Vol, V, p. M3 
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selection of different kinds of Mango, of which I give an account 
below. I have been told, I must first state, by one who inquired 
about them of the baboo, that he did not recognize the names of 
some. 

All I can say is, that if I am inaccurate bn any instance ajs to the 
i nine, I am to a certainty correct in the description of the Mango lo 
which the name is applied. The names I took down from the Baboo’s 
malec with each fruit as f received it. 

1. Arc have (Bombay) : a fruit of first-rate excellence, ripening 
some time after tbe season for other kinds is over. The tree which 
hears it is remarkable for the purple or inky colour of the young 
shoots. 

2. Bel Mango : a very peculiar and curious description of fruit, 
of a flavour in no way distinguishable from that of the fruit whose 
Tinme it has ; the leaf also of the tree has a strong, parsley-like scent. 

3 . B&luuee : a moderate-sized fruit, of first-rate excellence, 
v ben rip< of a pale Apricot colour, the llesh of a pale primrose 
colour ; rcsemlbles closely in delicacy of flavour the “Madras” of the 
Agri-Kor t icu 1 fcpral Society’s Gardens. 

4. Bowil : a very large, cylindrically formed fruit, of a pa’e- 
giecu colour when ripe, the flesh of a butter-like consistency, and ot 
a met delicious, Apricot-like flavour. 

5. Knchhctee Meelhea : a fruit remarkable for beings sweet and 
eotable in its unripe state ; eaten pared like an Apple. 

0. Kftla Puhur : a first-rate fruit. 

7. Keloou : a moderate-sized fruit, of orange colour, and fine- 
gooseberry flavour. 

8. Kheera Chota (Bombay) : a first-rate fruit. 

9. I(opat Bunga : of moderate size ; in colour of a pale, ashy 

7' n ' wilh a tin ^ e of ormue on the sunny side ; n most delicious 
!ru:b second in merit only to the Malda. 

10. Mohan Bhog : a small, i'ed fruit, of the very highest merit. 

11. Xtireech (Bombay) : a very large, whitish coloured fruit, 
npens m August. 

12. Phefia Khds : flesh of a pale straw colour, very sweet and 

luscious. 

13 . Plftolee : a small fruit red outside ; flesh of primrose colour; 
of €*’■ qaisite flavour. 

11. SarecN or Surce* Kims : a long, flat-formed fruit, of 
moderate size ; when ripe of a dark green on one side with stripes of 
’'*d on the sunny side ; flesh of a deep, orange colour, second onlv lo 
Malda in fineness of flavour. 

15. TAr/ih . a fruit of moderate 4ize. flesh orange coloured of 
n fin<', acid flavour, 
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: Arman, a very large, handsome fruit, in colour resem¬ 
bling a Nectarine, but poor in flavour, as was Asmantarah ; two good 
country kinds, Booree and Chhdeton Moora ; Mookh-Machee , Pydra 
Khas 9 Shah-pusand, Soonddleea , Phreet (Bombay)." 

The following are some of the common varieties from the western 
•side of India: 

(1) Alphonse : (Misspelt and mispronounced Apoos, Hapoos, and 
Afooz) : the most delicious Mango in Western India, size moderate, 
•skin colour pale yellow, flesh brownish yellow, left shoulder high, 
beak almost absent. 




.2) Pain : very excellent flavour, size moderate, skin colour 
greenish with reddish flush, flesh colour brownish yellow, should* i s. 
falling equally, beak prominent. 

Cl) Fernand in : like Alphonse , but with apple-flush. 

(4) Kavasji Patel : taste a little bitter, used for pickling, size 
large, skin colour pale yellow, flesh colour pale yellow, shoulders 
falling equally, beak prominent and downward pointing. 

Cultivation .—The Mango will succeed on almost any soil in 
India, provided it is deep and well drained. The climate of t o 


sea-coast suits the Mango to perfection, but inland and up to the frost 
line, the tree can be grown well. As it is still uncertain whether 
good varieties come true from seed, propagation is done by grafts. 
of which the simple enarch is most popular and most successful. 
Stocks are raised from seeds of any Mango, but it is best to give 
preference to seeds from strong-growing, wild, seedling trees. Pud¬ 
ding th« Mango has been a qualified success in India. Stocks of 
months to 1 year old are used. Union is complete in 2 ipontbs 
*fter enarching. The best time for grafting is in the earlv rains. 
In planting out make pits 3 x 3'X 3' at 30 feet apart each way, and 
ti eat as for standard manuring. Blossoms may appear at any lime 
1 ui, until the fourth year, should be plucked off as they exhaust the 
dee if they set fruit. From the fourth year a regular crop may be 
taken. There is no means of forcing the Mango to flower at e v 
particular season. It flowers of its own accord, some time in 
December or January, and ripe fruits are ready in Mov end June 
the time of flowering varies in different latitudes. When well 
established, say when ten years old, and enjoying a 25-inch rainfall 
or over, a Mango tree is absolutely independent. Up til] then 
irrigation is needed, but thereafter none need be given. The crop 
varies in quality and quantity ! cm year to year. Usually a heave 
crop is got every second year. 

The Alphonse Mango can be shipped to Europe of ordinary sh ; ?>s 
temperatures, if the fruits are gathered half-ripe, and packed in 
-icnts in wcU-ventiiMcd boxes. There is in India a romiM* 
inline for Mango-canning. provided rl> plantations are mode in h UK(v 
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contiguous blocks near a railway ; (2) the necessary capital is 

available, especially for overseas advertising. 

Pests .—Sucking insects, known in English as Mango Hoppers, 
and to science as Jassidce , infest the flowering shoots. These produce 
a sticky secretion, which is seen all over the flowers and leaves, and 
on this a black fungus often grows. The remedy is spraying with 
a contact poison before the flowers open and after the fruit set. A 
Mango-Fly bores its way into the pulp of the fruit. Such attacked 
fruit must be collected and burned. A Boring Beetle attacks the 
trunk. When his hole with its deposit of rubbish is seen in the tree, 
pour tar or turpentine down and stop up the hole. A grafted tree 
may live for 50 years. 

SPONDIAS BULCIS 
OTAHEITR APPLE. 

Bilaetee Umra. 


A small tree, native of Otahcite and the Friendly Islands, with 
handsome foliage, resembling that of the ornamental Sumach of the 
English gardens. It blossoms, with sprays of small, yellow flowers, 
iihmit the beginning of March, and ripens its fruit in August and 
September. 

r lhe fruit, winch has a large, fibre-covered stone in the centre, 
s of the size and form of a large hen’s egg, and of a deep amber 
colour, blotched for the most part with rusty russet like the colour 
of tarnished gold. Its appearance is very inviting ; as is also its 
exquisite fragrance, resembling that of the Quince. To the taste, 
however, it is very acid, with a flavour like that of an exceedingly 
had Mango. 

N : much can be done with it in the way of cooking, either as a 
preserve or in a pudding. Don speaks of it, notwithstanding, in 
hi;Mi commendation, and says that in its native locality it “is 
esteemed one of the most wholesome of fruits, and has almost the 
flavour of the Pine-apple ; that it not only assuages thirst, but is 
K’vei. to the sick without distinction”. He adds likewise that it has 
a ‘ somewhat nauseous, fetid smell.” Whence it would almost seem 
that the fruit grown with us cannot be that described under the same 
name by Don. 

Young plants arc usually obtained by grafting upon seedlings 
of X mariQifera y Lhe common country Umra. 

Cannot be grown on the bills. 

SPONDIAS IYIANGITERA. 

HOG-PLUM. 

Umra. 

A coQrse-lookmg, jungle tree, native of India, with leaves i ke 
»bo ;e of the Walnut, which foil otT in the cold season, when the tree 
remains bare nd unsightly for two or three months. 
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The fruit, which ripens in October, when largest is of the size of 
*'< goose’s egg, of a rich, olive green, mottled with yellow and black, 
with but a trilling degree of scent, and none of the Quince-likc odour 
of the other species. The inner part nearest the rind is rather acid, 
but that being removed, the part nearest the stone i sweet and 
eatable. Lut, withal, it is not an agreeable fruit. 

It is propagated readily by sowing the stones in September. 

PISTACJA VEkl* 


PISTACHIO MOT. 

Pista Badam . 


The well-known nut of this tree which, when fried ir: butler, 
forms so delicious an addition to the dessert, is ohlainahle in .meat 
abundance in the cold weather in (lie bazars in most parts of India, 
Jt is not. however, the produce of this country The mils are imported 
from Afghanistan* 


ANACARDIUM OCCIDENT ALE. 


CASHEW NUT. 

IIijlee, Badam — Ka}oo % 

The Cashew-nut tree is a native of South America. It may have 
t-en introduced end nnluralised by Portugut e. In hcwl t and 

general appearance it is very like the Walnut tree, but with uvm, 
;»turn, alternate leaves. The fragrant, rose-coloured flowers are povne 
ox panicles. Major Drury states ti nt “it grows to a large size in the 
Deccan, is \ery orn. ' nentn] in lent *nd bears sweet-smelt Dili flowers.” 
It is so abundant in Rurtuah, and is of quick growth, yielding 
miany, a Her the second year, an abundant crop. 71 is \crv comipon 
on the West Const of Indi.» and large plantations art nirl vriC in the 
vicinity of ttoivihny. Roxburgh states tint “it is foun.l only in the 
vicinity of the sea, where the soil is rdnuet perfect sunk” Two 
m three trees were to be met in the Crdrritn Uotanira] Cardens - 
hnv. ever, they seemed to thrive in lift emilly. though tuev l.lovcnim-d 
uol bore n its. Thej produee their mm, ifl« anf flow. \ ( ■ a*, 

ruul tlmir crop in the rain;, .< asou. 

Dr. fm: fad yen states that “the kernel of the roasted nul is not 
inferior to i: S" vet Almond or Pistachio mg’. ir: ,t p on ,,<; (uls 
n d “the broken To nicks are so not lines ti *d fop nixo < with ,u\ 

Mog^ir,, wines, it -•> also e.u ingredient in ptiddiug .•» 'J'h mis nc 


‘dd pU ntifutly in the boz rs. They ere i !be 
n.,dl kidney md )vv uxceediiudv thick. 


hard, polished shvltf! 


o 
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Between the shell aiut the kernel is :m acrid brown nil 

to remove, and which imparts to the kernels, even i, <iin ™ l! 
pungent taste. ullesn roasted, a 


Dr. Maefadyen states that the fruit, consisting of t>, 
ilvslo peduncle on which the nut is seated; when stelcdJ^T’ 

()!' SVl'llti fnrme on . , . * . Y,ir.> sn Mr 


or syrup forms an excellent presm-e. “ils’ako^^TJidl? ?*$* 
■ Aveetmeats. ' 1 LC1 ln native 


Mr. Dillwyn states that “there is a considerable dm- 
between the East and West India nuts ,„d (W n difference 

'd distinct species.”* And Mr Rates in h\ i ^ • r ' *v Probably 
on tie. Amazon, says • U v m hlS descnphop Santarem, 

»il 5 . "> PrrtW M, «• 

in commonv tn i... \ t .' aal dlst,ncl s PCCies of it grow- 


d, company, to judge bv rn‘ - Cl Spocies of H Krow- 

nnc! size c f the fruit. This when d ffcr “ ces l l " «« colour, flavour. 

Codlin Apple, hut it l’us s.i.TLTit 108 <llC cn,r,ur aiul Pi’ure of 
J •'•re. kidney-shaped kernel grow in u^ • , app< ; aPaflcc > owing to the 
< ! n* fruit. 1 ' ' ‘ 4 outside the pulpy portion of 


Propagated bj : <*ed sown during Uiv rains 

Not suited fo, the hills. Grows up to 4.000 tcct in the soutli. 


BXJCHANANIA LATIFOLIA 


CIu ronjee. 


a large tree, thirty feet high. yrlth simple leathery leave **«»* 

fnilt ii A < ’!"’ U , ? 0US , Da r tS Corom »P<loI find Mtdabor, n produces 
. 1 • cn.H- Of which aiv tile size of small peas, and are su.d 

'if LSS?:;: 0,^mon^and.re^“lS^ 

ienn » lo ADsme. where it 1, called Markaiinutra. The 
neeM.le to hc astTK eXrVasl ° T? lb ” aml 

O. Gi mod mil, n,,u ' Cnshcw Nut, Country Almond, 

SAl’INDAC.r;^. 


RUGUIA sapid a. 


\Knr.. 


A b'i... I roe, ii.dive of Wet en A .i 
*“ d I .i ni of - m i|| l.ciimi, .run -v. Ii-il 
'■'■dll:.nt . : niilllli ii eoliiiu Much . .,1 u. 
lb- vVe.t Indies. ', i r J. |',|>li, . di vlul s 


'■;* the fruit is ,f t|„ d zt - 
ri : d. amt w l„ „ ,. f 

in.I Ik Id in |,|,.|, r , n j |( 
it to he nr i u i.el, i'„f,.,j, )r 


n.*view t f 

1 " T111 * ’ i. f ,; 


Mlu fiJii Ibii m Main,i .|- J( , a # 

iilt.sl on tno n.v ! Anin'/; i, t Vul II, >. *22 
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to a Nectarine in flavour.” Don says that in Guinea Hie tret ? 
greatly esteemed for the excellence of its fruit, which is of a grateful 
sub-acid flavour.” J! appears, however, to be treated rrain * as u 
vegetable than as a fruit, according to the description given of it b\ 
Dr. Maefadyen, who says:— 

“Tiie fruit is brought in great abundance to the Kingstown 
market. The arillus, which supports the* seed is the part which i ' 
oaten. It is prepared by parboiling in water with salt, and after* 
Wards stewing or frying in butter, or by simply boiling in roup It 
is very wholesome, and fropi its soft, rich flavour well deserves Iho 
appellation of the Vegetable Marrow.*' 

Mr. Leonard Wray also, in presenting seeds to the Agri-J T r*i- 
ouitural Society, accompanies them with the remarks:— 

‘‘Ak( r, an orh amenta) small) tree, and » delicious vege table, 
sometimes eaten raw, but generally fried together with >utto and 
Mack pepper.’ 1 

In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens there are two trees whb-h have 
grown to a great size, and in the garden of the Bank shall. at Calcutta, 
there is also a tree. Tl appears to have been somewhat scarce in 
Indio some time ago, for Dr. Gibson says of it: “The gardens d 
!\trel and at Dapnoree can boast of the iUi'tiun stt; ft da ol New /halaiui, 
now producing fruit (at least at Dapoorce) annually^ ’ • C'dc.nlki 

it eomes into blossom n June and ripen v its fruit in Octobei 

Tn the public gardens at Madras were some small trees about 
ten feet high, which, when Firminger saw them in 1 h< u.mdh of 
September, looked remarkably ornamental, covered with their -enrhl 
fruit, contrasting beautifully with the fine rich foling . w on, l 
which it hung. As far as he could learn !>\ inquiry, - .rr. ; was 
never eaten b\ any one there propagated by seed and <i< »V‘ . 

Cannot be grown on the bill >. 

nepiiemum lichi. 

LTCHhlv. 

A large-growing shrub nr small tree, of dense, hands a ic l 1 i fr, 
rvtivi of China. ft bio > about the i ti»< He of Pile i n * dh 

sprays of small, pale-green ibow-rs, and • iprn.s its bo e 1.. ,< s of 

fruit about the end of April or beginning o( May 'i he t v 
I he size and form of a !arc<. plum, \ uh r. rough tb>n. scale !.•' io . 
whl eh. while 111 * truU i.-s bane in > m| • upon the inv, »•> of .1 flfid 

ed t 1 igr. bnl gradually been' rs of .- dud ' . *wn .*i mr . si. n 

after being gathered. The pulp of Die fnid. which is as del ice 

••'Fliu a of Jam air '• Ym f p. VO. 

1 Dr Spry. “Plant* fi r Indb*,” i>. t»*L 





perhaps as that of' any fruit in existence, resembles the white of a 
plover’s egg, and contains in its centre a stone. In the best fru i the 
; lone is very small, comparatively ; and in this respect the fruit 
produced on different trees varies much. 

It is stated that there is only one province in China where the 
Lichee is grown to perfection. In the gardens, .however, about 
Calcutta, and at Chinsurah in particular, fruit of the finest quality 
imaginable may be met with. The tree is also cultivated with success 
in the Punjab and the United Provinces, hu* has not seriously been 
taken up in Western India. Frost kills the tree. 

P e Chinese allow the fruit to dry till it becomes black and 
shrivelled, in which condition it is commonly met with for sale in 
the London growers’ shops. 

Ihrds are exceedingly fond of the fruit, flic trees must he pro- 
ic ;tr' from their ravages I>\ havin': nets thrown over them from some 
thru* ahoui tbo beginning of April. 

At Pin gain re the tree gives two crops of fruit during the year— • 
.11 Lay and D*.member. There are several vaiielics, of which some 
have round and ot Hoped fait. Graded treks :.uon begin 

to hear. 

Lichees may be propagated by seed, which it is said will not 
kc P, hut must be sown at once; but the surest way to obtain plants 
dint will produce good fruit is to propagate by gootec about the end 
of May. The guotce made at that time will be ready for removing 
aid potting off by the commencement of the cold weather, and may 

a J V’’ out whore it is finally to remain in the following rainy 
- • *m. Tt is also propagated by grafting. The trees should be put 
out 30 feet apart each way. 

Cannot he cultivated on the hills in the north but succeeds up 
to uO feel in the south of Indin 

NEPHf.LUJVT LONGANUM. 

LONG AN. 

Ash}jhui 

\ tree native of India and cultivated |n £hlnn and Cochin - 

I „ .. 

.*< M 

The find v.llirty in the •. 'inily < •' C.P* i '-.odored eh, ffi 

Hr end of .Tim'* is about the ad f' nil of a marble, <.f ;• rusiat 

• dour. . id lmnii*. i hnnrhf' l’ 1 ' 4 r '' " ^ , ' s hy par* f fh< 

' inf which ix n* hies I i«t ff P 1 1 ■ * « hsi . anil, though 

# not di : -r « bb ; vnoid and r in flavour lo the lh C e. 

hr modi of . «.i v, t . i.v the mu ° ,( V f h* lichee. 
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PIERARDIA SAP1DA. 

Lutqua. 



A small tree, native of Burma and Eastern Bengal, 

The fruit, which, like that of the Lichee, is borne in large cluster, 
is said to he equal in point of merit to either the Lichee or the Loqrat. 
which latter it resembles, Roxburgh describes it as an agreeajldv 
fruit, round, of the size of a Gooseberry, smooth and yellow, and 
cultivated by the Chinese under the name of Luiqua. 

The tree abounds in Sylhet and Burma, but appears to be hardly 
Known in Calcutta. Formerly then were fruit-bearing trees in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, six or ten feet high, introduced from 
Tippcrah, of the produce of which the maloes used to speak \v hi\h 
praise. But these were cut down many years ago, and now none 
are In he found there. It is n very common free .in the district about 
Gmihati, in Assam. Tt.s fruit, which it produces, in large dense 
bunches, in great abundance at the end of June and beginning cl 
duly, is of a roundish form, :m«l in outward appearance bears . strong 
1 eseruhlnnee to a yellow plum. t has a dense, leathery rind, and 
contains,, or rather is all hut Piled up with, three or four large seeds, 
each surrounded with a tough kind of pulp, which can hardly hr 
•said to ho more th ;n iust moistened hv the small quantity of sharp* 
flavoured .{nice it contains. to Fh minr/rr\s opinion a very poor and 
vnhr*W s fruit: Tad, under good cultivation, it mi did possibly prove 
Uu* ddfVrent. Propagated bv seed during the rains.’ 

Cannot he cultivated on the hills. 


AMPRT1D AZ. 

Vmg 

C»B A PK. 


TJnqonr, 

1 (id a is no doubt that Grape culture is one of the oldest < f the 
hortioultm il callings. Jhe stories in the hook of Ge esis show this 
in Sanskrit literature there are frequent references to the Grape. in 
the British Museum there is an Assyrian scuh due of B.< . 2d h *,v c 
a conquering armj mnrchhy; home end pulling Grupcs In m V'n - 
overhanging a nt ighbounng wall. 

in India there are a fe\ notable centres o Grape culture, and «11 
ovnr there ai e attempts to grow the Vine. In these vurt cenu< 

Grajai culture different methods • crowing and train in.*? the Vine 
l M, ‘ vr ' *. and many r r t ? • :! i mv stic< » , ... . lr.de d, nno mn • n that 
Mr* \ .e wi’l stapil tun iitm inn or no ti lining, Kear Omt r * 
•iM.stnn. the Vine is girrvn t the ! . d »m of deep tr. i Y n jo.o 
N pr.’.wlf wr Mn sinpiiw «ude< of these ifenehi , At Na..ik 


Deccan, the Vino is trained on n single-stake system, i>m : You* ( . 


mob 


WHIST# 



% 

z 
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can--- to each support (a Jive Enjthrina indiuci). The cane is headed 
in at five feet from the ground and a spreading head of unsupported 
branches is developed. At Jeypore the Vine is trained as a low, 
unsupported bush. In Italy, it is often irained on overhead trellises, 
and this method answers well in India, as does the method of training 
on an upright trellis, after the Kniffin or similar systems. The Vine 
i* exacting as to climate. It must have dry heat to produce its flowers 
and ripen its berries. It tolerates frost. In Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan ft flowers in Apr il and May and fruits in August and 
September. In the Deccan it flowers, or rather is made to flower, in 
September and October and fruits in January and February. Another 
flowering m y take place in May and the fruit sets in August, but as 
Mus is U rdny season the fruit is bitter and useless. 

o'- inc needs deep, well-drained soil, and loathes clay. ft 
reed, , con.star.t manuring to keep up its fertility. In Nasik, Poudrette 
is used for this purpose . Various manorial combinations have been 
tried M the Guncshkhind Botanical Gardens, Poona, and elsewhere, 
but no imubin; lion \vu- strikingly and <constantly better in its effects 
than th,- other . A generally useful formula, per bearing tree, is 
viiflower-rakc for other oil-cake) 8 lb., hr me meal 2 lb., sulphate of 
, fa li 1 lb., applied in April Yearly. 

The Vine is propagated easily by cuttings of wood which lias lost 
Its gnvnnoss; The Vines should he nine inches or one foot long a d 
shoti1 1 * be planted :n a nursery till they have developed roots, when 
i,kv may be put out into the. field at the distan apart suitable for 
;m* mdliod of training proposed. For the' single-stake sy.Aem len 
Teel . ,,. 11 1 each way is ample. Tb Vine must he shaped from the 
start. In practically all systems one strong can - i. developed and 
then its branches arc trained according to desire. Having got a frame- 
work -of branches die fruiting spurs are developed along these by 
pruning Thus, in the single-stake v .tern, the brunch?» radiating 
bom 11 it- top of the eane arc productive of fruits. After fruiting, these 
.boms i :* out b: k to two buds each in April. During the rains much 
in w :r . tJ: is made, and in September each branch is eui hack to 
loi.r buds. Of tin e, two or more will produce fruiting hranrlu >, and 
an on next year, ll i.> ju-co.sxary to thin out tlio Grapes so ll at 
■bunchc of uniformly shaped berries mn , he pr dueed. The brst 
1 In.in: i. ; should be done, with a pan of long eisor.s, shortly after 
ihe fruit has sot, and . serum thinuirg when the fruits are half 
. o\* n Bunches not thinrn d nre < rovded .»nd the bcn-los damage 
« teb o V er 

f n-ovt jf nnid.dile en -my of tin- \'ine and its fruit is mild f 
i-jiiis al I»y tin fungus Oi<li im. -In Houry mail r ft «»n Ibe surf t. e 
> f le.r, t. Mini -rile m II is disease > a mass of spore (me n nic-'v 
Is jUirdeutiK ° iv.hu e full siren,ill before the berries m.-|, and Htill 
•An: (d !- .spraying ihe tries. *n -Al-rndive lemedy is sulphur, 
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-n very line dust, applied by a dusting machine. Anlhracnoso, u 
disease due to the fungus Gkeosporium ampclophagum and shoving 
itself as sunk black patches on stems, leaves and berries, is another 
enemy of the Vine, specially bad in wet weather. The remedy is to 
wash down the Vine with a solution of iron sulphate, when the tree 
is pruned. An insect called Scelodonla strigicollis is a pest in Nasik, 
eating the young buds. It is caught in bunches of Plantain fibre placed 
on the tree and then burned. 

There are many varieties of Grapes. I*:i Quetta the Haifa (U»na, 
green) and Kismis or Bedana (small, seedless) are best known. In 
Nasik the Bhokri (round, green), Fakadi (oval green), and Sahebi 
long, green) are found. Purple varieties call d Kali Black) arc found 
all over. 

RHaMNE/E. 


ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. 

LONG PLUM—ROUND PLUM. 

Paivande c BAer — Kool-Phul . 

A small thorny tree ; native of Syria and the Levant : common 
about Calcutta and in most parts of Uppci and Central India. Comes 
inti blossom towards the end of September, bearing small, greenish- 
white llowers, and ripen., its fruit towards /u- end of January. 

The fruit has a thin, pale-green, smooth rind like that of an Apple, 
and bears a stone in the centre. Between the stone and the rind i 
a pleasant crisp, refreshing substance like that of a juicy Apple, but 
with no very marked flavour. Dr. Ilogg, in his report on the Paris 
International Exhibition pt 1807, states : “This is sold in Co\cnL 
Garden Market unde, the name of Japonicns, with whnt reason i! is 
impossible to tell. It is from this fruit that the confection ♦•ailed 
jnjubex receives its name, and which -hould consist of gum a rubier 
and sugar dissolved in the decoction of the fruit and then ovap"i\,r »' 
to its proper consistence ; hut as made in England the fruit forms 
no part of the ingredients/’ 

There arc several varieties ; one is of the form and size of a 
swan’s-egg Plum, another is of the .vim* si hut round. The tie 
Unit hears the oval fruit has oval leaves, met the one thru boars the 
round fruit i.,iuid ones. The- tree is of the most rapid | '•noth ; 
immediately after it lias produced its crop of fruit, It is the custom 

of the lri.Mei s to prune M severely, end to cut t ;i brn»u [,<••> e\ r , » di-.so 
v'i' nearly as lhi.de as a man’ wrist. 

Plants arc propagated by grafting m budding. “Trees, . 

General Jenkins, ” i> b. grafted in ■ ' w al ways, but dm * d 
proce . in !;cn 1 i • by » < iflb> a ' I ok rUou I one me’. Ion r 

,,p storks of the common fhv'r The i>n is Jo 1 uve on i'V' ul to 
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soaked some i’me in water after being drawn off, and then placed 
upon ih* stock intended, and from which the bark’has been cut off 


in size equal to the ring to be fitted on. Protect from the weather, 
and cut away all c 'her branches from the common Oder.” * 

Not cultivated on the hills. 


ZXZYPIIUS JTJJTJBA. 

Her—Narikelec Kool, 

A small, very thorny tree ; native of India ; blossoms in the rains 
and ripens its fruit at the beginning of the cold season. 

The fruit, which is usual!v bored upon the tree in unbounded 
profusion, is perfectly round, of the size of a very large Qherrv r 
smooth, shining, and of a tawny yellow colour ; rather acid in flavour! 
and not altogether unlike a Siberian Crab-apple. It affords a verv 
nice di ii cooked with sugar. 

The <r'e of this likewise is of extraordinarily rapid growth • cut 
down to Mic around after fruiting, it will spring up again to the height 
of flff i feet, and be covered with an amazing crop of fruit, the 
following season. 

Propagated from seed, and requires no care bestowed on its 
cultivation. 

NV.l cultivated on the hills, except in the south, where the fruit is 
comparatively poor. 


HOVENIA DULCIS. 

\ largo tree; native of China, Japan, and the lulls of Nor'hern 
main. 

t'oti and Dr Cindlev state that the peduncles of the fruit become 
. !' ■ enlarged and succulent, sub-cylindrical, smooth, aid 

ia< u . .n i ; contain a sweet, red nulp, having in flavour much the 
i c.amiManee of o npc Pear, and is in much esteem in Chinn. 

Idrmlnrr r slates that the free had been » great manv years in 

Ro,,,nic « l Rl| rdens; hut had never produced anything 
toev lit (O he eaten ill the way of fruit. Propagated l, v 

fulling,s x J 1 

\ -t cult. 'ded m gnu n . <n Mm hills, although common cnoiw! 

*» ;• Jungle nee. 


A Ufn Tropicrd Porsos dorrs in Mulaynn Tndui ' by f P 
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LAN STUM DOMESTICUM. 

LANGS AT OR LANSEH. 

Native of Java and of the Moluccas. 

Mr. Low in his work on Borneo describes the fruit of this tree a* 
“pulpy, aromatic, and delicate, produced in bunches, from the ' 
and branches of the tree.” And Dr. Ward says of it: “This delight¬ 
ful fruit is the produce of a large tree. It grows in clusters ; caoh is 
about the size of a cricket-ball. Tile brownish, thin skin ^ being 
broken displays the pulp in six cloves, of a pleasantly acid taste, 
enclosing a greenish, kidney-shaped seed. Tt is by many reckoned 
the finest fruit in the Peninsula. The month of July is the season 
at Malacca in which it is bad in greatest perfection. ” * Dr. Voigt 
mentions the plant as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Card*, ns. blit 
doubts whether it has ever flowered. Firrainger understood 
from the nuYlees that two trees were growing there in Dr. Wallieb’s 
time which bore fruit abundantly, hut that they died long since. 
Dr. G. King, writing in 1888, says : “It is in good health, but docs 
not flower.” 


RUTACE.FL 


TR1PHASTA TU^TT T ATA. 

Cheenn Nariman. 

A 'mall, unpretending, thorny shrub, native of China; bear; 
small, white fragrant flowers. The fruit, which is spoken highly ef 
by some authors, path in resper of it flavour and its excellence ten 
preserving, is about he size of a large black Currant. It cucIo.m-* 
a stone, which fills nearly the whole of the e nt’o, leaving r<orn h” - 
i mall <1 iin. 1 1itx of juicy pulp of an agreeable, ani.seeddike liavour. 
It ean ini' withstanding, be hardly regarded as belter than a men 
berry The plant, which is almost constantly bearing, produces 
crop principally in February, when the bright red fruit gives l 
rather a pretty appearance. It may be propagated cither by seed or 
by cuttings pc' down in February. 

May h». grown on tin: lulls in n grccn-house. 

COOK.H ’ITNCTATA. 
wampfk, 

A simdl tree nabve -f Chip. ; rises In ibout luotb eet m 
height; is of ratlier iindM>nu* .grow Mi. vith f’.nc luxuriant foliage . 

★ 4 *Oui T» pical Possessions in m oiivaa India" by .T C micron, 
\ppendix 1 
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blossoms in the early part of April with small dense bunches of 
whitish, sweet-scented flowers, and ripens its fruit in June. The fruit 
is borne in clusters, and when ripe resembles a diminutive Lemon, 
being about the size of an acorn, with a rough, Orange-like rind. It 
contains three large seeds, which nearly fill the interior. The small 
ciuantity of juicy pulp between the seeds and the rind is of an aniseed- 
like flovout. In the vicinity of Calcutta, where the tree is not 
uncommon, the fruit can hardly be considered better than a poor, 
unserviceable berry. Possibly in China, and in other localities more 
cor genial to d. a more palatable fruit may be produced. 




According to Firminger a variety is met with in some gardens in 
Pongah but not commonly which bears a fruit of quite a dark colour 
uid of much superior quality to the green kind. 

Plants may be propagate from seed or by rntting.s p„t down in 
iIn rams. They grow well m all parts of the plains of India. 

Cannot be cultivated on the bills. 


FERONIA EI.EPKANTUM. 
AVOOD-APPLE—ELEPHANT-APPLE 


Ka i f ha — Kn th-bel — K am f h . 

A common jungle tree of this country. The fruit is round, of .1 
palc-grcen colour, and aboqt the size of a cricket-ball. When the 
bare! shell like rind is crackl'd, the interior if round full of n brown, 
M.lf, menlj 1 ,nd f ! .substance, latlicr acrid, having a strong smell of 
rancid butter, and by no means palatable. It ripens in October. 
I' 1 - ’• * ’ 11 -ay : "The pulp of tile fruit affords a very pleasant jelly, 
sn clnseh rwcmbling black Currant jelly, os to be only distinguished 
b' k illing '! Tee of nsti ingenev.” The jelly, however, v h i h 
* ,J 1 '< e‘i- prepared from it appeared to him to posses rather the 
n o , .,- of Apple. with a sharp. cider taste, and to be such as would 
not Idody be approved of l>y many. 

I lu: tree may lie propagated by seed cr by cuttings put down 
01 1 he rains, but it i. not entitled to i place in the garden. 

Not grown on «he bills. 

TGLE iV/AKMEf;0$. 
dAl 1 ‘-HMIT—Id XGAL 0‘dNCK. 


Hcl ,Jml. 

• small d . mi 1 ,% •>rc»I .vitli sharp spin; , native <,[ I!-»s 

"Milry, and common in ir.osl pa*l of India. 
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The fruit varies much as to size. The largest are sometime* 
seen bigger than a man’s liea<J, while those of the ordinary si * aic 
not much larger than a cricket-ball.; the very largo ones, however, 
are considered of not nearly so good a quality as those of a move 
moderate size. The rind consists of a thin, pale-green shell, \\hi(li 
it requires considerable force to crack. The interior contains a 
yellow substance of pcas-pudding-like consistency, intermingles w:di 
a limpid kind of slime, of a very fragrant scent, and of a flavour 
very agreeable to those accustomed to it. The high reputation it hears 
for its medicinal properties induces many to partake ol it, am 
who do so usually become remarkably fond of it. It is in M’astm 
principally during the .months of January and February in kcn ail 
and a month later in Upper India. 

The tree may be propagated either by layers or by seed md. 
down during the rains. No trouble is ever taken to improve n by 

cultivation. 

Not grown on the hills. 

CITRUS AUUANTIUM. 


ORANGE. 

Kumla Neefroo. 

Narirnffce—Sunn furcr. 

The class- LCiitio.n of Lie species contained in -the genus Citrus 
's still in a somewhat unsatisfactory condition. We can, P iv.e\er, 
v ith fair clearness, distinguish Citrus aurantium —the Or ve ; Citrus 
t/ecmti■: 'a-— tie* Pomelo ; anil (Ctri.* tnedica —a species deluding the 
Citron, the Lime, and the Lemon. Since Honavia's “The Oranges 
and Lemons of India and (’eyin g' th©f© hi > 6c n UO eon prehens 
study, of tla Citrus species of India, Hmmvia’s book is an fnrlunatclv 
i.l-arr n;:ed and miscicuiiiic. V new study is required ol these im¬ 
portant fruits. 

Citrus Aiiranlinin . 

The foil wing Oranges are found cultivate in India:— 

(J> Ir tin Khtisia Hills, the Sylliet Orange a roiuid. plump, 
thin-hkijmed fruit, propagated by seeds. 

(2) Tn Uoorg, a loose-skinned varicL . propagation unknown. 

(3) At Nagpur, rds n»»nr Poona, and in severnl parts ; the 
IVocnn n loose-skinned Orange of the ' pdiirm k 1 p. 

called he Sontut or Simuthm. 

(4) At v avion places in the Pccenn, a ti< lit skin*’ •* Orange 

of lhe .\TaIta type, called I ho ■■•miplmn of 

Mo/e . Iiiqu •). Dii» is gonei idlv railed 11 n■ S < 1 I,one 

hy Euyop ans. » 
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(5), (6) and (7) At various places in the Deccan, the Uul„ 

Orange (shaped like a scml^atfencd balloon) the Kowlu 
Orange (rough-shinned with a mammilla) and the Reshmi 
fa worthless, deep red-skinned fruit) 

(S> ?ere"Tiie 0 r r e ange ^ ^t-ski^ed fruit) is found 
(0> “c°‘Snr ielieS ar ° 8r ° Wn ^rimentally in several 

The general method of propagation for all Oranges except (1 
and (2) is to bud them on some stock. i„ the Deccan, a variety o. 
Citrus mechca known as Jomhar, JS employed, as it gives strong, well- 
shaped trees In the North-West Frontier Province, similar stocks 
known as KJmtta and Khali, arc employed. Other stocks can be 
used but are not so successful. The one giving results next best to 
Jambtiri ,s the Citron. Seeds of the Jnmburi should be sown one 
foot apart in well-manured beds and budded on when of the thick¬ 
ness of a lead pencil. 1 he T method is best and the lmd should b- 
inserted about six inches from the ground. Budding may be done 
at any time provided the stock is in active growth and that bndwood 
with iIn- buds just swelling, is available. Six weeks after budding 
tf,c s,ock is I-'di' • <1, and six months to a year after huddin < tin- 

ilant can be tiansplanted to if. flr.nl position in the field at twenty 
fee! ipait each way. In the dry season the plants must be water 
1,111 v ''very ten days. Orem manuring should he done in the rains. 
j (] manuring ms for other fruit tree ; dm in / the tr • ’ 1ifetint* 
f , runi.v.f for 'dnpc must be done in the fhst four years. he Sanint 
!v id; tn *hoo» upinto n straight brdom-shnpe and must be converted 
into an open urn-shnpe. The Mosrtir.bi is of a drooping spreading 
h f *hit. an«! must he trained to an open flat-topped, broad, low tr- *. 
ldovv f*: and fruits appear usually in the fifth year. Tt is\i common 
i r:uh '' ,n I)rcc;m lo force 'towering at a particular -season b 
withholding v/ator and exposing the rnhfs ft;r n time. This checks 
ih trees* vegcdidivc growth and is believed to cause Powering. In 
r •( i ,d * However, it h : proved ineffective, and it ,s«-rioti T v 

dr«matfo: 'hi trees. It s hotter to \v;d f th.e frees 1 pleasure, rediici up 
wafer eerlninly/ hut not exposing ror ’ . Flower*, mnv appear in 
.funu i'V, Time m Si litem her an) fruits arc ready fen nnnths n* i* c 
(lowcr'ii ff xpor.f d to direct *.i?n ft*. frnifs s»’nrrh and should \ , 
pr -l* ct( d bv p per cm« rs if in dsny.a.i ( exposure. The fruits nmv 
be gathered when only prrlinlly colour I, and ripened in s\< rr 
i ' as * Mn ' h it . .o a» 1 * *•*» < i.n what U A mcrii .ups ) i m ||««- 

/ruili i f brrsh, whi* b means dm thin. In.rat \vir\ • t<■ tr s occAiruig tp a 
I - n • ■ r< of stronger branches, thekhxs 

pruning of n fir ..it., iky-m this r i t i" L. i.o. Alt* r tne 
of *’u> ‘roc, prmiinn Hhmdd be '.”dt ><• I l th'nnlnp rut Mipadtuoi'S 
and dead bran* hes. 
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Orange trees suffer from several diseases which we may class as 
'1> physiological, (2) fungoid, (3) insect. Of Hie physiological 
diseases the most deadly is that known os dicback, so called from 
die dying-off of twigs. The Snntra suffers most from this. It appears 
h* he due to Lad soil conditions, especially to over-watering and lack 
OJ aeration, and also, curiously enough, to drought and heat. Pre¬ 
ventive measures are good cultivation and r m pinns. well-timed water¬ 
ing. Digging trenches to effect subsoil drainage has proved an effective 
,( ’iue.dy in heavy soils. The only fungoid disease of importance is 
co Uar-rot duo to Fnsarium limonis, a soil fungus attacking the stern 
nt the collar, i.c. f the part at ground level. Affected trees srould 
have the diseased part cut out and the wound painted with 50 per cent 
crude carbolic acid. Water should not he given so as to touch the 
trunk. A disease that is possibly » f fungoid origin is scab. This 
appears as brown, warty excrescences on stem, leaf, and fn.il. Svray- 
•ng with Jlordeoux mixture is recommended against this. Of insect 
diseases, the most serious is the fruit-puncturing modi, Op : A>1eris 
fuUcnica , which Hies by night and sucks the juice of the incarly-ripe 
fl 'uits. In tlu- inninufi a yellow spot with a pinhole in it is noticed 
on the fruit and hv evening the fruit has fallen. The reme dy is to 
' ntcli these moth at night by hand and net. A boring I sect o cc - 
•ionally attacks the fnud tmt its ravages can be detected early, 
•Im animal killed with a wire, and the hole plunged with tar. 

Orange, do not tolerate ontinued frost, A dry season is nee s 
m «, for the ripening of the fruits. Light soil, especially e luvium, 
with plenty of chalk in it, seems to suit them best. They will gn>\v 
in districts oT no rainfall up lo 100 inches or over, but if rain fall i* 
absent, fhev must have liberal irrie.ition. In some dis!riels it is 
Necessary to protect the young stems with newspaper cylinders against 
the sun. otherwise Ihe bark scorches and cracks. 

The cultivation is a profitable one and a wcll-cm *d for tree mr\ 
live foi thirty years. Its Lest bearing years are gene ally the fifth 
to the fifteenth. 

CITllUS DKCUMANA. 


PUMELO—POMPOLF.ON LOMPELAiOSK. 


Bafi'tv < Ncehn — (!hnIcoti:ra. 

This is a sp n*s v eil nr . rl in nnpcarmu-e an I in physn .:al 

I* ir.o ! rs. TL U-uvc". n lar O' nnd In*o. k \v dh hro.of w ny ,J j t me. 

The tre * i‘ of ouvnPng Iml it. wdh r .nk succulent growth The 

"pit is :t magnilV t! Omrgi v /bin- ■ ' r •’ pounds. The tr talc- 

. ,,ter he.'vy ra'nfall, 11 \ s to j erh ebon r I In* Thun' • o isi. 

ami it f.oldnm • hov - dtebruk. i h«* tern; grape Irp.t ,hern fdven 
l. in, Per vnrirlirM, >ipj M,:t I.V, |. to ' .rv »■« ,-n »'* vifhtie.. lV-i-m!- 

rally these ai oik spec-.s. Of !h ! vt.'l". “s \\e know It ?n Ind.u 
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there are twe distiuct types—-the while-fleshed and red-fleshed, 
and these may have seeds or he seedless. Individual trees differ 
much as to shape and flavour of fruit. There is an excellent chance 
here for a keen horticulturist to select, name, propagate and sell 
reliable variety. The tree is easily propagated by yootee fmarcottc) 
and can also be budded on the Jamburi and Citron stocks. Its general 
treatment is that of the Olange, and its enemies are the same. Pomelo 
fiuits While on the tree should be protected from the sun by thick 
paper hoods, otherwise they get badly scorched on the exposed side. 


CITRUS JAPONICA. 

KUMQUAT—OTAIJEITE ORANGE. 


A smell tree, native of China, of recent introduction into India, 
lie fruit resembles a diminutive Grange, about the si&e of a Lichee, 
and is produced in great profusion during the cold months, rendering 
the tree pon which it is borne an exceedingly ornamental object in 
the garden. A very fine preserve is made from it by the Chinese. 
It may he propagated by layers or seed. But Mr. Fortune observes, 
‘ in order to succeed with it as well as the Chinese do, one little fact 
should he !<<p>t in view, viz., that all the plants of the Orange tribe 
which bear fruit in a small stale are grafted/** It should be 
cultivated the same as the Orange. 

Not grown on the hills. 


CITIIUS MEDICA var AC1DA 


LIME. 


KhuUa Necboo. 


I'irminger states : “01 the Lime* there are several varieties, hid 
it i hardly worth while, especially where the Lemon is also cultivated 
I'. al»nv. loom for more than two or throe of them in the garden. 
Me ti *c - are the least ornamental, and the flowers the meanest and 
hit p<>\ es <1 of :went of any of the Citrus genus. 

1. P<Vce : a small fruit, esh Lined by the natives, highest 
ol any. 

2. Khjhuzc? : of tho sue and form • ■ e hen's egg; ripens of a 
I•:» Le nr, oc lour, !he me peil ■* in o-mst general cultivation of 

: Corn : a .mall oval fruit, much cultivated. 


'“TVo Districts," p. 122. 



4. Cheenee Gora : a sub-variety of the previous one, and 
reckoned superior to it ; of the size of a large Orange, thin-skinned 
and fine-flavoured. 

5. Kanuiralee • a large handsome fruit, of pale Lemon colour, 
and of about the size of a CocoanUt. 

Besides the above, Dr. Voigt describes the following three, with 
the merits of which I am unacquainted:— 

0. Rungpore : a round, smooth-skinned fruit. 

7. Tctba : u l;»rg«, globose, spongy-skinned fruit. 

8. Arabian : a large, thick-skinned sort. 

9. A very pretty variety, growing in Baboo Jibon Kissen Pa d‘s 
garden at Hooghly. bears perfectly round Lemon-coloured fruits, in 
size little larger than a marble. 

10. A variety in the same garden bearing fruit of the form of a 
Nutmeg, mid but little larger. These two varieties I understood were 
introduced originally by Mr. F. Pereira from China. 

The Lime is easily propagated by layers jr by sowing the pips. 
Varieties, such as the two last, are perhaps best budded or grafted on 
stocks of some kind of stronger habit.” 

It is apparent that in the list given above there are many fruits 
°f different kinds, and that both Lime and Lemon are represented. 
Limes and Lemons an constantly being confused. The distinctions 
between Lemon, Citrus mcdica var. lirnouum ; tin. Sour Lime of 
India, t'itrus medicu var aciJu, and Sv.a rt Lime i India, Citrus mcuica 
V <U\ limetia are:— 

1. Citrus medica var. limonum : a small thomy tree, ten o 
twenty feet tall, leaves n< t winged at the petiole, Gowers one and-a-holf 
to two inches across, srlitan,, occasionally. in pairs, fruit ovoid c 
oblong and pointed at both end . Pulp acid. 

2. Citrus ntediru var : acida : a thorny shrub or small tree. Me 
to ten feet high ; le.i\os slightly winged at the petiole, flowers stbnd 
(Ljnch across), in nxillnrv clusters of three to ten. fruit rr.pul one 
to one anda-half inches across, smooth or wrinkled. Pulp acid. 

3. C.itrus medica var. tiniefta : like (*2\ but with a fruit throe h* 
five inches across, t ,id thin or 1 smooth, pulp sveet. thorns rr.a'i ; 
than in (2). 

Cultivation as for Orange. All can be propagated by seeds oi 
budding. 

linuinger’s remarks regarding the Lemon ire as follows:-- 

‘ The varieties of Lemon grown for distribution n i he Burdens < 
tile -Agri-l Horticultural Society fire 

3. The common Spanish so much us< t in Ehfelnnd. This rs n/d 
dtngether similar in shape to the Pur . . do t. * he tree is \nv 
valuable for being in constant lu u <n all tin* year through. 




mist£, 



2 . Burton’s peculiar for the large beak with which the fruit 
terminates. 

3 . The (so-called) large Lemon. 

4 . The Nihgpo : plants and seeds of lids were sent in the year 
•8r>4 by Mr. Fortune from China, with the following remarks : * 

‘I draw your attention more particularly to the Ningpo Lemon, a 
fruit which is much esteemed by the Chinese on account of its 
fragrar.- e. In the autumn, when this fruit ripens, it is met with in 
all the. houses of the rich. An ornamental plate of old China, on a 
stand, i.» filled with the fruit piled one above another, and placed upon 
a table in the hall or reception room ; here it remains for several weeks, 
and diffuses a delicious perfume throughout the house,* 

The plants sent by Mr. Fortune do not appear to have fruited 
satisfactorily since they have ' een introduced. 

plants of all varieties of tin Lemon may be raised frortrpips or by 
i < vet mg.” 

CITItUS MF.DICA. witty proper. 

CITRON. 

Bcg-Poora. 

The fruit of this tree is well known for its great size. as well as for 
its den.^e, spongy rind, from the external portion of which such excellent 
r< .<• v • , m lrmolnde i; made ; the leaves are peculiar in not hating, 
iike m »sl U ‘he Citrus genu-, winged h oist dks. There are three vvell- 
distmguishcd varieties met with in this country. The fruits all 
i mnnitr in a blunt-pointed beak. 

r j he Common Citron of the size of an ostrich egg, or somewhat 
larger, much knobbed and varied. 

2 A Ci »on of enormous size, fully a foot or more long. ThL 
»niinuly is tin kind Known in Kur pe as tilt 1 ‘oncire. 

'1. I he fingered Citron, a r iris-os fruit, resembling :i rtum\s h' d 
will, tin* Ungers b tit up with crump . nimeoiiiunm in the North¬ 
s' tsl Provinces. it lias ho< u slated I hat the rind cl this variety is 
v* ry I a,/nm! anil Ihal the Chinese phu-c if on dishes in their apari- 
. ul to pcrlmru the an. In In dr. .Chinn it is Known as Main-rtf- 
H<.trrtrt!uf Miami of Rml Ih.i) 1»> i *e Frcm h and V'tat-tu in tne 
Cochin -Cliim ve lauj-nugr. It i tin r biubb'dlv abnormal form in 
v. hi eh tin r :.!■■],. Is p;u ily sep-nrle. A b nUu at.normlil;, : . froqucnlh 
observed in Pnp.iyit fruit# 

1 hr r’ifi. ” : i.. 11 r;< >i *aga!'' 1 lu. s< r 1 ard Ia;orm n 

* " \gri-Port. So Join n.d, , ‘Vol. *X. p. 100. 
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Assom a curious plan is adopted to bring the Citron to per fee- 
*‘ on • When the fruit is as yet but small, the branch that bears it is 
bent down so that the fruit may be lowered into a large earthen vo el 
'vith narrow aperture, sunk for the purpose in the ground. The fruit 
which, the natives say, if left in its natural position on the tree would 
never become large, confined in that situation grows to a prodigious 
^ze, and completely fills the vessel. When extracted from the vessel, 
which of course must needs then he broken, it diffuses a wondrous 
perfume. 



AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA 


Kiimrunga . 


A small tree, native of Moluccas ; common in most parts of India ; 
grows to the height of from fourteen to twenty feet : ^ery beautiful 
and ornamental for its foliage alone but especially so when in full 
blossom, with the crowded cluster, of its small pale, rose-coloured, 
ribes-like flowers. Dr. Bruce states that its leaves arc sensitive, and 
even its branches. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome of Hie size of a Lemon. deeply 
ribbed or winged : when perfectly ripe, semi-transparent and of fine, 
ri- h, amber colour. Previous to becoming quite rip * it possesses a 
flavour somewhat between that of Sorrel and a preen Goy'Cbei r\. 
When well ripened il has a very strong and agreeable cent, is nearly 
•s possible like that of the Quince, as well as a very fine and peculiar 
n£Y<}Ur, It has, however, oven then a deg • iditv which renders 

it hardly fit to I?C eaten raw. It does not bear cooking well, . it then 
becomes tough ami homy ; but when the tough part of fruit is 
reni« ved, the pulp affords a very delicious, jelly. The fia.it ripi as 
Inwards the end of September, at which time the tr< . comes ag•» n 
into full blossom, and products a second crop of fruit in January 
Flowers may be product J m Fchru u again. P is propag ted from 
seed. 


Lhrcura Kumrnnna. 


A \nrutv »>f the ulir.vc ; bears a frn»i m >idl< r I)\ oL ad h ' when 
rape of a deep-green colour, and nut nearly so ar.d o v . with 
• ait the aridity of the ordinary :inl hut also en' .ii « dlrait its fine 
ifnvnur. This is ? ways prop gated hr g ai.inp up* sh uf Hi.* 

oilier 

Nei'hcr of Lh° above eon lie cultivate 1 cn the hills, except io the 
.south, where they succeed ».• to ii.OfiO bet. 


If 
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AVERRHOA BILTMBL 


BLIMBING—CUCUMBER TREE. 




BUimbee. 


A small tree, native of Moluccas ; found in the Deccan, but not 
often met with in Bengal. It has rather a stout trunk, and grows to 
about thirty feet in height. It comes into blossom about tlie middle 
of February, with pretty ribes-Iikr bunches of flowers, and continues 
to blossom and bear fruit till the cold weather. The fruit is of the 
form and size of a Gherkin, with a smooth, thin, pale-green, translucent 
rirnl, like that of the White Grape. When ripe it is as soft as butter, 
and has somewhat of the flavour of an unripe Gooseberry, too acid 
to be eaten, except when cooked or pickled. W T hen laid by a short 
time, it acquires the scent of Strawberries, without however possessing 
in the slightest degree their flavour. It makes a very agrceajble pre¬ 
serve The way in which the fruit is borne on the tree is very 
ingular, hanging merely by slight, thread-like footstalks, in clusters of 
•ight or ten, from the oldest branches, but principally from the trunk 
itself. 


Cannot be grown on the hills of Northern India. 


MALPIGHI AG EAE. 


MALPIGHI A GLABRA. 


BARBADOES CHERRY 


Sir R. Schomburgh says : — 

‘The fruit is much used in Borbadoes in preserves and tarts, and 
theie is something in the taste that reminds one rather of the Raspberry 

Mian ' r tiie Cherry.It bears eatable fruit, in appearance 

and M/e resembling Mayduke Cherricfr, but, though juicy and ,wcd. 
i ■ every respect nferi. ;■ to M. urens . the fruit of this may hr likened 
In common wild Cherries of our plantations.” * 

Both the above species are very common in the gardens about 
C dealt < tin ivi» well and form my very handsome flowering shrubs. 

M■ glabra bears in Mu. cold season n few scnllcred bright-red fruits 
? ip? .-.dint lilu Maydulcc Cherries, it is «rue, hut very small ones, such 
irming'i tasted and found to be nure worthless berries, pithy, 
‘n .icier. . arid j :k.i 

Prc^ualilted bv cuttings, pi ► <!.. ^ in Octf .be> . 

Onnrt fu cultivated on the hills, except ns an ornamental hnih u 
Mu* glass-boil sc 


* '‘Paxton's 1'lov.c?- Garden,’* ]J 
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TJLIACE^E. 

GREWIA ASIATICA. 

Ph&lsa. 


A coarse-looking, unattractive shrub, somewhat resembling the Hazel 
m foliage, native of India, and common in some parts of the country, 
e.y., near Ahmedabad. 

The fruit is a berry about the size of a Pea, with a stone in the 
centre, sour and uneatable, but a sherbet made from it is consid.-red 
agreeable by some. The fruit is produced during the hot months It 
needs no particular cultivation, and is easily propagated from cuttings 
and seeds put down in the rains. After the fruits are picked, tlie 
branches should he cut back to a fool long, as the flower* and fruits 
appear on the new shoots formed in the rains. 


GREWIA SAPIDA 


This also, like the last, produces during 4lie hot season 'fs u.p of 
berries, sometimes used for making sherbet. 

Neither of the above can be cultivated on the bills. 


STER CUL1ACE *11. 


ADANSONIA DIGITATA. 

BAOBAB—MONKEY BREAD. 

BiMetee Imlte. 

It Senegal, its native locality, this grows to become n» . (To 
largest trees in existence ; but the trunk, even in small trees, has tin 
inflated, gouty appearance, dm* to the presence of wnter-slor|ng tissue 

The fruit * a woody capsule, pointed at the ends with 11» ; ■ 1< 

woody skin and a pulp in which hard seeds are embedded. The . T 
contains starch, sugar, and other ...alter ant! rapidly foment*. di I 
acidifies The tree is uf African origin The specimen.. f»u 1 ■ *». 
the west coast uf Inma **e prohnbly from seeds brought lea*: • * 

African tradci > a? ' by the Abyssinhvn who fought for the M 

DUKIO ZIBfiTlIINlhS. 

DURIAN—UVFT CAT FRUI'1 

A large- foi cst-tree, gfi»\vinc the heir lit of ei* t> i t. a • -• 
»*f Malay, and thrives well in Burma and the Mr o' J ,» » 

V \ her 
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The fruit is about the size of a man’s head, within which is the 
seed, with its edible, enveloping pulp, of about the size of a hen’s egg. 
The pulp is pure white, resembling blanc-mange, and as delicious in 
taste as the finest cream. The bulk of the fruit, however/in which 
tins creamy pulp is enclosed, is intolerably offensive, having the smell 
of putrid animal substance, or rotten onions. The seeds, when roasted, 
a/'* said to have the flavour of Chestnuts. 

Plants have repeatedly been introduced into the gardens about 
Calcutta, but they have never risen to more than about three feet in 
height, when they have uniformly died off, the climate of that latitude 
being quite im.su i led to them. In his annual report for 1000-1901, 
Mr. Pi. L. Proudlock, Curator, Government Botanical Gardens, 
G< ia« ; nmnd, writes as follows :—“The Durian plants raised from seed 
received on the 26th August 1808, from the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, are doing well, the best being six feet ter. inches ; n height 
viien measured on the 22nd March 1901.” 

*1 he results quoted above are in the experimental garden at Burliyar 
,.]r -h is situated near the south-eastern base of the Nilgiri mountains, 
i an :*lc ration of 2,500 feet. The Mangosteen and Ei tehee fruits have 
m - ceded belter in this garden than in any other part of India. 

STERCULIA BALANGHAS. 

CHINA CHESTNUT; 

This tree is a native of Indio, and produces seeds which Roxburgh 
tab when roasted, are nearly as palatable as Chestnuts. In Rox¬ 
burgh’s time trees of large s»7 we re iri existence in the Calcutta 
Rnbinhal Garden- , but these hr o been removed and only small plants 
are now t> be met with there. 

Propagated by seed sown in October. 

MALVACEAE. 

HIBISCUS SABDAUIFFA 
ROSED M —1NDJ Xn SORREL. 

Pu t u i a—Me* ta . 

/ n 'annual. native of the West Indies, but now cultivated in must 
ga i deny in India. 

The , it of the plant made use of ir. not the fruit itself, hul the 
l: ri'e, thick, succulent .Aprils vvhit'h ci's'dap it, f)f thi.se most deli 
mu j ; middinsand tarts are mode as .<11 is j rcinmkahly fln< 
hardly to o * distinguished from that * f Hie net! Currnnt, !*,r wh.h m 
t‘Vi - resj. et it fnj nir. .in excellent iiibstitute. 

Tinas- ni v *. two kinds, the r- I and whil . n ueh the Sam * c/< «pt that 
a while m cm trilling d -pie h’S-s e ' . 





The seeds the sown about the end of May, and the plants we 
put out in the ground al the distance of four feet from each other. 
It grows to the height of three or four feet, and hears a large, hand¬ 
some yellow flower, with n dark crimson eye. The secret of success 
i : to gather the sepals while they are soft and juicy, i.e. y as soon as 
the fruit is set and before the fruit develops. 

In Fcrozeporc, Firmingcr found the full-grown plants vcr\ apt 
to perish before coming into hearing. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. In the Deccan it is very easy 
to cultivate, requiring no attention. 


GUTT1FEFMB, 
MAMMEA AMERICANA. 
MAMMFF,-APPLE. 


A large timber-tree, native of the West Indies 

The fruit Dr. Lindley mentions as “the wild Apricot of Soi d. 
America, aid to rival the Mangosteen.” It is described as “Vcllnw. 
not unlike, either in shape or size, one of the largest r asset Appl s. 
The outer rind, which easilv peels off, is thick and leathery; hmc.itl 
this is a seco.id very delicate coat, which adheres closely to the pulp, 
and should be carefully removed before eating the fruit, as it haves 
a bitter taste in the mouth. The seeds of which there are two 
three in the centre, arc resinous and very Jotter ; bill th • pulp umb*r 
the skin, which, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, resembling thrt m 
the finest Apricot, anti of considerable consistency, is very nu>' 
and lias a delicious but very peculiar flavour. Tl is eaten citln i 
raw :.nd alone or cut into slices with wine and sugar, or p vser I 
in syrup.” 

l)r. Mac fad yen describes it ns “of a swcetL.h aromatic t. 
bea ing u resemblance to that . f i Carrot.” 

11 was introduced, into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens viw , ac 
years ago, v hcre in Dr. King's tunc t grow va il, am! yh hied , 
plentiful 11 ’ 0 |> of fruit annually. 


UARCINIA MANGOSTANA. 
MANCOSTKKN. 


The T i.mgosiecn is a nativ: of the Mnli\ hsl.tnds. (t *s < t bm ic-1 
■nughJy tropic: I l int .rowing to prif*mtion 


distribution and is a I hop 
Lsmi Ua* equator to (r north and south. 

The olrmt seems In prefer nn Hnvnlrd idlitvil 
nv» 1I d aim I. with plenty of humu . The dm 
Flowering and fruiting ttm*-c rv witfi tlte h 


fem.ii i iinm , , 
dmu* should h. oi 1. 
of the plantation. 
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The fruit is held in the very highest estimation. Don declares it 
to be “in flavour the most delicious fruit in the world, partaking of 
the Strawberry and the Grape.” It is said that to taste the fruit in 
perfection it must be eaten as it is gathered from the tree. The 
specimens brought occasionally to Calcutta from the Straits are of 
the size of a middling-sized Apple, perfectly smooth, with a dense 
rind, which, when removed, reveals the centre of a soft, white, 
pellucid, most agreeable plup. Bui these convey hardly a notion of 
the fine flavour of the fruit when gathered fresh. The cultivation 
<>f the Mangosteen, in the open air at least, as far north as any part 
of Bengal seems now pretty well decided to be impracticable. 1 lants 
have been repeatedly introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, 
tail have never been known to yield fruit. Mr. R. Solano, notwith¬ 
standing, assured Firminger that he had in his garden at Shaliabad three 
trees, about six feet high, and that one of these had borne fruit two 
ears in succession. 

Propagated by goatee. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills in the north, but succeeds at 
2,. r >!W fc T In the south. 

Delicious fruit is produced in the Burliyar Experimental Garden 
near the south eastern base of the Nilgiri range. 


GARCINIA COWA. 


(X) W A—CO W A -M ANGOSTEEN. 


A very handsome tree, with fine, luxuriant foliage, of large laurel- 
foriued leaves ; native of Southern India. 

The nuit ripen > at the beginning of June, and is of the size and 
form of a small Orange, ribbed, and of a russet-apricot colour ; and 
were i not u trifling degree too acid, would be accounted most delicious. 
11 makes, however, > remarkably fine preserve. 

Plants are raised easily by sowing the fibre-covered stones with 
wh Hi the centre of the fruit abounds. 

Cannot be cultivated on the northern hills. 

NELUMBH0M SrECIOSTJM. 

Toomul . 


A f \ handsome tree from thirty 1o forty feet high, native of 
Miis country , I'ears in April rather Inrge, white flowers. 

The fri!ii is remarkab’y handsome and alluring of the size and 
form of an Orange but with surface pci lei fly smooth like that of a 
rbiin, (Ml i f t, bright yellow colour. If it were possible by cultiva- 
to jbdiuj its Intolerable acidity, it would' rank in fncrit; Firming.- 
...on <lcrs, with aim fruit grown. Don * vs, h is not inferior to many 
\. •; . ,t ? sc no poirl id similarity in t to suggest such a com- 
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parisoc The greatest degree of acidity resides in the thick, fleshy 
rind. The pulpy part in which the seeds are enclosed is less ojeid, 
but very acid still ; indeed so much so as to put any one’s teeth out 
of order for a day or two after having partaken of it. Underlying 
this intense acidity, however, is a fine flavour, resembling, as I think, 
that of the Apricot. The fruit begins to ripen about the middle v f 
September, when, if not protected, it is greedily devoured by flying- 
foxes.” 

Propagated by seed sown during the rains. 

Firminger endeavoured to make a preserve of it, thinking ii'at 
the acidity might be so far overcome by cooking as to render it agree¬ 
able to tiie palate. But he found that the resinous property with 
which it abounded made it then quite unfit for eating. This is o*io 
of the prettiest evergreen trees in the province of Coorg, where it 
occupies a range mostly between 3.000 and 4,000 feet. It grows into 
a perfect cone, and is strikingly effective and beautiful when in fruit. 
The latter is occasionally used in lieu of Tamarind, but is considered 
bilious. It also ruins the teeth. 

Known in Coorg as Divarige and Valc-mara. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the south of Inch a, 
where it is a hill tree. 


CALYS ACCION LONGIFOLIUM. 
(OCHROCARPUS LONGTFOLTUS )~ 
Woondcei — Surintfce — Spargcc. 


A small tree, remarkable for its fine, handsome dense, luurel- 
like foliage, said to be frequently met with in the Deccan of India, 
though hardly known in Bengal, except by some two or three thriving 
specimens in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

The fruit is about the size of an Acorn. to which also it is very 
similar in appearance. It encloses a large store, between which an 1 
the rind is a soft, pulpy juice of rosewater-like flavour, considered 
very agreeable by some. II is not, however, accounted an edible fruit. 
It ripens about the middle or end of May. 

Easily propagated by sowing tho stones in June and ,lnh 
Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the south. 


NYMPII/E ACE/F 
NfXUMBItJM SPECtOSUM. 
LOTUS—SACRED OR FCYPTlAN BEAN. 
Kunwul. 


This beautiful Water-lily is a common plant in dv.' hmks of 
it r»c r al, os well as in other p vts of T ud"i. ft displays hand n. :■ 
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Pccony-likc flowers during the hot and rainy seasons, and at The 
beginning of the cold season ripens its seeds in curious, drooping, 
cone-shaped capsules. 

Sir E. Tennent says:— 

“In China and some parts of India the Mark seeds of these 
plants, which arc not unlike little- Acorns in shape, are served at table 
in place of Almonds, which they are said to resemble, blit with a 
superior delicacy of flavour. ^ I tasted the seeds in Ceylon and found 
►hen* delicately flavoured, not unlike the kernel of the Pine cone of 
i. e Apennines. This has clearly no identity with the fruit which 
Hcroddtus describes as the food of Lotophagi of Egypt.”* 

On this point Dr. Lindley states :—“The Lote-bush, which gave 
its name to the ancient Lotophagi, is to this day collected for food 
hy the Arabs of Bari .ry. It is the Zizyphus Lotus of the botanists.”t 
In their unripe state the nuts of the Sacred Bean are eaten raw, 
• iien to bir.fiingcr they seeruod to have much of the flavour and 
ciispne.s of filberts. On ripening they become hard, and aic* then 
roasted before eaten. 




ANONACE/E. 

ANONA SQUAMOSA. 

CUSTABD-APPLE. 

A fa—S h n reef a — Seefa-phul. 

A i,: ill free ; “no doubt/' Dr. Voigt observes, “a native of 
tropica! Amorim, notwithstanding St. Hilaire’s reasonings, which 
■ ’ould make it of Asiatic origin.” It is abundant in Bengal and 
wid.*' cultivated in the peninsula. Flowers begin to appear in April 
:n A ii|-e fruits in \ugu.sl. The fruiting season may last till end of 
' fir r, and stray fruits arc avail >bl all through rains and cold 
wful* •». Re enroll is required on the pollination and fruiting of this 
lice, as it often produces dowers which fail *o set fruit. 

r y <. fruit is of the size of the largest Apple ; and when thoroughly 
•M*<a d Tieult to raise without the tortoise shell like compm tments of 
die rmi! bursting open, and the fruit dropping to pieces ny its own 
v 'igla 't he rnnfai rflikf substanci of thr inicrior has n most deli- 
C'or ; and delie.de flavour 1)*' M. *fadvvn, however, speaking of 
' • - P' diucd in the West Imln . \.. that he “lias n<*\ei met with 
» l'Ui nenn who v rr- unlird to if M T>* .s would seem to imply that 
B" oil pni! h fil in 11! in. where it is sc uni vim snllv approved f. 

' Terun-nt’s Ceylon.” Vol 
r“Vr. ettibh; hmydoiii/' f» 

■A *Klftrn of .lainnicn,” p. 0 
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must be vastly superior lo that grown in what has been assigned 
its native locality. The tree, when hearing, requires to be covered by 
a net, or the produce, before tit to be gathered, will almost be sir 
lo be devoured by birds or squirrels. To efFcet this more convenient!\ 
ns well as to improve the bearing properties of the tree, a judicious 
system of pruning may with advantage be adopted. The fruit /nay 
be preserved by wrapping each one up severally', when about the si.: 
of a hen’s egg, in a piece of thin muslin. 

General Jenkins writes : "The fruit as brought to market are 
generally forced in straw, being gathered long before they are ripe, 
otherwise they would require netting. This tree grows in the highest 
perfection, in the most rocky, hot, and barren parts of the country 
and .spontaneously. The largest I remember to have seen were at 
Ihiniiah, the most barren of sterile places. The tree grows out oi 
crevices of rocks and obi walls, and apparently wild/’ * This vhtlr- 
ment needs some modification. A dry climate during flowering and 
fruiting suits the plant, but they grow and fruit quite well on the 
coast. 

Plants are propagated from seed, and may also be grafted, an 
are of very rapid growth, coming into bearing in two or three year ; 
time. A supply of old lime op mortar, mil cow manure to their roots 
during the cold months, is of great boncllt t«* them. Then is o gnat 
opportunity in connection with this plant, for ome horticulturist t 
produce a seedless variety. 

Cannot he cultivated on the hills. 


ANONA RETICULATA. 


BULLOCK’S HEART—SWEET-SOP. 


Nona — Rilm-yihnl 


A small tree, native of tropical Asia id .'Tien, and very c< v 
111 on in Indin. 

The fruit differs from the Cu$tafcL*pp1e in having a periectly 
smooth rind, and derives its name from the res’inldnnce if hears to 
lull lock’s heurt. '* he interim is full of a thick, lib cions, custard l»k* 
uhstance. It is u«i| ' so fine and delicate a Hnviau ,s the (aisle 
apple, but being in season during 'he lmt . at’ when Old o ' 
.apples are not to be h i. d is a 'eejdod ns n very .kt<t:i1j1c Iinit, hde 
ripening it requoa t*» be protected f:np. t. » iepredati as b ids 
and inirreVs nml bnts, bv n netting or by some other mean* 

’’hints arc prnpageted from the pip: >wn during the ^rdns, or be 
;:rafting. the culti at ion being l he snnu as for the Uuslard 4 ippl< 

Cannul he gi wu cu the hills, e> » pt in he s.mlh of India. 


General Jenkins' MS notes. 
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ANONA MURICATA. 
SOUR-SOP. 

Bildetcc Nona 



A ^niall, shrubby tree, native of the West Indies, with dark-green, 
shining, laurel-like leaves of a pungent odour something like that 
' M Currant, and a very ornamental object when bearing, in 

t oly, its fine large heart-shaped fruit. The fruit Mr. Gosse describes 
as “lusciously sweet, and of a delightful acidity ; often larger than 
a child s head ; covered with flexible prickles.” * Grown in this 
< ' uutiy t. b\ no means realises the above description, but is considered 
»y most persons of so harsh and unpleasant a flavour as to he quite 
uneatable. 


Thi:, tree, by no means common in India, Firminger found rather 
ilentiful at Gauhati in Assam, where it produced fruit as large as a 
moderate-sized Jack. 

» he Cnit begins to ripen about the latter end of Juno, and is in 
.season m July and August, retaining when ripe its dark-green colour. 
H is of the form of a bullock’s heart rather prolonged, and not un- 
ii cquentlv of a kidney-forrn, from the apex taking a curve upwards. 
The substance of the fruit amongst which the seeds arc scattered is 
° r a s ° rt » woolly pulp, intermixed with a juicy mucilage of a strong, 
rather vinous flavour, somewhat like fh < of the Pineapple ; but it is 
wanting in sweetness, and has a certain degree of rankness that 
' ms- : it to be disliked by most persons who have not acquired a taste 
lor it To most palates, however, it may be made agreeable by 
putting the pulp into a tumbler, sweetening it with pounded loaf-sugar 
ui'ing over it a glass of sherry. There is a considerable 
-l. icrence in the produce of different trees, some provlnc 
'astly superior to others. 

Plants are raised easily from the pips sown in July and AuRust, 
1 iv ,lti ation hr-in ft the same as for Custard-apple 

lunnot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India 


ANONA CHERIMOUA. 


CliKlUMOYEH. 


The fruit of the Cheiimoyer is dcs-ribed as “of the size nnd lo w 
) • , V ‘ ,r aad oi » liRht-rae. n colour ,-r os holding a middle pi-,,., 

1; V. en .he S’-e.M-sop and Custard.,,. , ,1c. l.elnff sub .-imunoes I.:'.- 
• : * n i hut, and rcti« ulnh f !ik f .: th • hitter " 

u a . ,,i ' l . ivo ol I’ani. Me. Oorsi late that th, fruir j, firo , 

1 but c,i , eit i u inountiiinous h,eolith-* 

* “Natural]M's N jour in Jniniiici/* p. tfi 
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Mi-. Markham says : — 

-They have most of the other kinds of Anonas in India, but the 
Cherimoyer fruit, the most exquisite of all, has yet to be raise'.. 

-who has not tasted the Cherimoyer has yet to learn what fruit — 

“The Pine apple, the Mangosteen, and the Cherimoyer, sa\s - ■ 
Scemann. “are considered the finest fruits in the world. 1 have taste ; 
them in those localities in which they are supposed to attain then 
highest perfection—the Pine-apple in Guayaquil, the Mangosteen m 
the Indian Archipelago, anil the Cherimoyer on the slopes of the 
Andes—and if I were called upon to act the part of a Paris, I wouh- 
v.ithout hesitation assign the Apple to the Cherimoyer. Us taste I’.deei:. 
surpasses that of every other fruit, and Haenkc was mute right when 
he called it the masterpiece of nature.” * 


Dr. Lindlcy observes :— 

“Fenell6 says, one European Pear or Plum is worth all the Chuii 

moyers of Peru.” f • i 

Plants were to be met with in the gardens of the Agri-IIorticul¬ 
tural Society as well as in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where they 
were introduced n great many years ago, but their cultivation uas 
been attended with no success. The tree does not even set dowers 
in Bengal. I)r. Jamcsor states also in hi Pieport that the Chnimover 
had been introduced into the Saha run pore Gardens, but had been 
found not to succeed there. Whence, perhaps, it may be fairly con¬ 
cluded there is little prospect of this fruit ever being produced in 
India, unless possibly upon softie spot on the slopes of the Himalaya 
or on Hie Nilgiris. 

At Nandidroog there are several new species of Anona growing in 
the experimental garden, at an elevation of 4,500 feet. Those are 
doing well and bearing fruit. The Cherimoyer would probably !■ 
equally well at this elevation throughout Southern India. The factors 
which are particularly important on its environment are freed, m from 
excessive humidity or precipitation, and cool, but not frosty, weather 
at the time of ripening. 

Propagated from seed sown during the rains, ano is also c » ily 
budded 


niM.ENlACEK. 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA. 

ChultcL. 

A free of considerable sire, native of India • hears a d<uv 1 rad 

vif vx cdiugly hands te rolingr, with hi .?*•' nobh 1 avc v d ), 

* *'T ravels in lVru and India.” p. 317 
’‘Trails.i iinin of 11u* . tv h « ] 1 • *rt. S ^ it v * \ r < d A 


HU\ 




UIHISTq 



duces in July great, beautiful, pure while, fragrant flowers, succeeded 
hy. fruit, having as they hang upon the tree a resemblance to enormous 
green Apples. these are gathered for use about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. 1 he part made use of f r the table is not the fruit itself but 
the Large, thickened sepals of the calyx, by which it is firmly enclosed. 
Tasted raw these have the exact flavour of a very sour unripe Apple, 
and when cooked with sugar have also exactly the flavour of the 
same fruit cooked in the same way. The great objection to them is 
the large quantity of fibre they contain. They are very commonly 
as im ingredient in curries, especially in those made with 
prawns, to which they impart a most agreeable flovour. ^ 

Plants arc propagated by seed sown in June and July. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 
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THE FERNERY. 




If it is desired to have a house exclusively devoted to Ferns— 
and they are beautiful and numerous enough to deserve such a 
distinction—a structure precisely similar to the conservatory may be 
erected. The design may be varied, so far as the shape, height and 
size are concerned. 


Ferns all love moisture, and grow to perfection in an atmosphere 
at once humid and cool. In their natural state they are always t»* 
he found in grottos, near springs of water, and shaded situations 
generally ; and to grow this lovely class of plants successfully, these 
natural conditions must be supplied artificially as near as possible. 
Therefore, in a house exclusively devoted to Ferns, one, two. or more 
reservoirs of water arc absolutely necessary ; and if a fountain can lv 
arranged for. not only will tlie general effect be pleasing, but the 
atmosphere of the house, during the very dry and hot months, will 
he maintained in a humid :;tntc. But irrespective of these desiderata. 
*' reservoir of water in a plant-house is always very convenient for 
Watering the plants. 


■ he first instanr!* ’ ,0me T y 1)0 ' r,i,i oul ornament.,1 1 m,.I s i„ 

lmr i - uf e 6 ‘ * ^ cse Illa y then he raised with roclu, *rk to virv 

*«*' t'°" •*«">« IH*M» «r W or 

rasri. . 9 

round the hniKi» IJCa,,l|, ut. * he wall runnim 

>*«i zr-'.tz "r.. - 

r, 'Jtt&w.fd .„" v;; 

nc.tt, leaf mould, nd fi;.e sand. Drciongc mu.'it 1 eftic * ” r . 
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and a few lumps of charcoal mixed with the crocks will help to 
sweeten the soil. With a few exceptions, Ferns need very little care 
to grow them successfully, checkered light, atmospheric humidity, and 
root-moir.luvc with thorough drainage being the chief requirements* 
1 hey must never be allowed to suffer from dryness at the roots, and 
for tills reason should be watered twice, or, if necessary, three and 
jour times a day during the arid months or April, May, and June. 
In the winter months once a day will lie sufficient, while during the 
rainy months they will scarcely need any artificial • watering at all, 
except in the case of pot-plants and when there is a break in the 
4 * in >. and the sun’s rays arc so powerful as to evaporate nil the 
moisture from the roots. Ferns must never be put out in full sunlight. 
n»;r exposed to wind. 

Every part of Hie rockery in the Fern-house should he planted 
over with Sclaginellas of various krnds. The effect is very fine, while 
they preserve the roots of Ihe Ferns from becoming dry and exposed. 
The appended I is! of Ferns and other Cryptogams only includes Ihe 
■veil-known kinds usually found in Tndian gardens. 

CRYPTOGAMS. 

LY COPOD J ACE/E. 

Lycopodium 

CLUB MOSSES. 

A genus of plants possessing great delicacy and beauty, some 
i.Aing much of the aspecl of Ferns, while others, as the name 
hi, us. arc of ' dub like form with imbricate 1 aves, some erect and 
v me drooping prettily. They are not very easy of cultivation on 
ihe dry plains of India and arc distinctly difficult where there i., a 
deficiency of humidity in the atmosphere nearly all the year rund. 
n tunic mwi moisture, su'-ii m obtains in the evergreen forests of the 
Vh stern Glints, ds .uiLa!>lo. * hill station*- where there is fro .t, the 

prnlcdion of a glass limvic- «..■ dazed F iv.-cnso is required. In Ijuv-v 
P i t il hoYvCvn and plac * ravine a lirn.de similar to it In warmth 
m-d bun : *itv. (hey tin c will ul any troubli* being bestowed upon 
H -j!i. old r ei a (m on it ]' vfehion. The method of cultivation best 
. ».h ! them is Ir» plant them in oal composed of n li lie leaf 
■ mu’ 1 id 1 i r-s■ inr 1 mixed wi i'.iiTn: • and coconnut fibre nd 

of old mortar or brbks mokcti tip of toe s»?e of plums. Rusk* Is 
iinulr ,C e.|v ni/.tct ”,rc, or womb :• d tilled \ itb He nho e nnxt re. 
nd I.ng i plant or t o d tvrop linm i* them have a very the 
d r ,«p • p. it m • viided mi i he oof .*f a . < »nservatoi v. Tluv 
?d > do very well on shaded rockcres I’ut the invf rasimthd 
i d i r 111; for I he i r SIP esafiil growth is *r middv without which they 
vs.i ‘1 i ever develop i ..refection ve.ipods are leaddv inrn :im ’ |, v 
u I < a v !o, J ;h . throw in j rd fully, and wi ; Ti rnav ^ ; r rn 
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up and separately planted in pots or baskets. They also reproduce 
themselves by spores self-sown. 

SEEAGINELLA. 

These comprise the most beautiful of the Lgcopodiacex , and 
now form one of the most striking ornaments in Indian plant-houses. 
Many of them can be grown as semi-aquatics in pans of water, in 
Which way tb * have a fine effect. Others, again, form quite a 
carpet of emeraid-green when grown on rockeries, covering almost 
every particle of rock and soil, the beautiful efiect of which can he. 
heightened by interspersing the carpet of green by planting at 
intervals such low and prostrate growing plants as Fittonwc , 
Cprtodeims , Pcperomias , Schismatoglottis , etc. Their cultiva¬ 
tion is simple enough. If grown in pots, the soil must be light and 
open. Some well-decayed leaf-mould and river sand, rendered loose 
with broken bricks, the size of cherries, or better still, old mortal* 
or concrete. Drainage must he thorough. Planted in this way they 
grow luxuriantly. Shade is absolutely necessary to bring them to 
perfection. With the exception of S. Isevigata and S. serpens , all 
the other varieties must he grown in the plant-house. 

For rockeries and raised beds there are no plants better suited ; 
in a short time they cover every nook and corner, giving the place a 
most refreshing appearance. If rockeries arc made of large pieces 
of old mortar or concrete, and a little leaf-mould arid sand filled into 
the interstices, and Selaginellas planted into them, they will soon 
take root, and go on growing and spreading without any further 
trouble, beyond copious watering, for they love plenty of moisture. 

The best time to plant is just about the commencement of the 
rains, for it is during the rainy months that Selaginellas are seen at 
their best. This applies equally to the hills, where however, they 
must be grown under glazed shelter. About the end of February or 
beginning of March Ihey begin their spring growth, after vesting 
during the winter, and plants in pots should then be looked to and 
watered copiously. 

They are easily increased by division during the rains. The 
best way to do this is to take out Mie root-hall from the pot and 
divide the entire plant, potting each rootlet .separately into .sma’L 
two-inch pots. In the case of those on rockeries, all that is necessary 
is to take up the rhizomes, sever them from the parent stems, and 
transplant them. 

The following are perl aps the best known and most culti :ited 
in this country:— S m hvutgata is an old favourite, and a climber, 

ing a metallic lustre of exceeding beauty. S. sebpens is l fit* 
common variety mostly used for covering rockeries. S. kraussf’na 
and S. paradoxus arc also used for the same purpose. S afrit ana 
bellula, bfownei , cwsia, canaliculato, can datum ran ?esc*n 3 t 
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con / er /r’- cxmlea \. eme!<x ’ filicina grovesit, grandis , 

inyolvens, luettit, martemu, uariegata triangularis, uncmata, 

ZlZ7'n W u, !"• Zi best sailed for pot-cullure. 

?fom RroS • » I 1 h “ n ? SOmcsl introduction. i, S. 

diangular spikelets giving the nlant fho OT ,,. r , . . ] 

v , ith „ nrnf l oi nn J ,\ the a PPearance of being furnished 

with a piofusion of tassels, which have a very striking effect. 

FILICF.S. 

FERNS. 

Ferns are a very extensive class of plants, all more or less re¬ 
markable for their grace and beauty. Being flower'ess plant, they 
come under what are known as Cryptogams. The average amateur 
in India has an idea that Ferns are very difficult of cultivation, and 
for that reason very few Ferns find a place in the irual collection 
of plants grown for the decoration of the verandah or garden. As 
a matter of fact, Ferns are as easy of culture as any other order of 
plan s, and only require the conditions in which they are found 
growing in a sta'e of nature, or near as possible approximating those 
conditions, to bring them to perfection. Any one who has made 
it his business to collect Ferns on the hills, cannot have failed to 
notice that these lovely plants are invariably found growing in shady 
^.overhanging a piece of water, a running brook or waterfall’ 
that the sod in which they are thus found growing is fibrous being 
a very light mould formed of decayed moss and leaves Further thn? 
wherever limestone rocks abound, there Ferns will be found to crow 

ti e 8 , l" , UXUI T?. Ce lhan evcn in P eat or leaf mould. Bv observin ' 
the natural conditions in which Ferns grow one can form a verv 

Again, many species of Fern- may be seen growing out of 
cr. vices in brick walls, and when these arc pulled np by the roots 
picr-es cm lime and mortar will be found adhering to the roots Thi*’ 
tance P° in *s to the fact that limc—espcciollv old lime—Is a 
substance in which Ferns delight very much. From extensive <>b*vr* 
vatums extending oxer many years, the reviser of the fourth edition 

>1 tlii.. work had come to the conclusion that almost every species 

oi i ■ rn might he- successfully cultivated by l»ein* planted in 
?,,u almost entirely composed of old ir.ortnr or concrete win •* 

small addition of well-decayed leaf-mould and sand. The roof- 1 r 

f' Vrri " attach themselves firmly in tho mortar, from which thev dfM-il* 
nourshn nt, and the plants themselves, present a most m i 
appearance. W«ny 
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It may, therefore, he accepted as a general rule that, in the case 
of nearly all Ferns, a soil] consisting of old mortar or concrete 
broken up into pieces the size of chestnuts—two parts, well-decayed 
leaf-mould one part, and pure river or coarse silver sand one part, 
will form a compost most suitable for their cultivation in pots. 

It has been noticed above that two essential conditions for the 
successful cultivation of Ferns are shade and moisture ; without 
these it is useless to expect these lovely plants to grow to perfection. 
The grass-conservatory as now constructed (vide page 35), supplies 
these conditions. Here there is a beautiful proportion of sunshine 
and shade, and anyone who has visited the Ferneries in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens must have seen the perfection in which the Ferns 
are cultivated there. In the Upper Provinces, when the nights are 
frosty, a glazed structure becomes necessary to protect the plant 
during the winter months. Even in Bengal glass-houses have been 
found very useful during the cold months for sheltering Ferns. But, 
as a general rule, the grass-conservatory will answer all purposes. 

On the hills, with the exception of the indigenous species, of 
which there are numerous varieties, very beautiful, a glazed struc¬ 
ture—a hot-house—is an absolute necessity if it is desired to cul i- 
vate the beautiful tropical species which form such striking ornament * 
in the grass-conservatories of the plains. The adiantums, in parti¬ 
cular, require a hum id climate, which must at the same time he 
warm. Tree Ferns, Davallias, and the beautiful sweet scented 
Gymnogramma Massonii, with many other lovely species, cannot be 
grown on the hills outside a hot house. For those who cannot rflford 
the luxury of such a structure, the ornamental glass Fern:cases, now 
so common in England, are recommended as admirably suited fur 
the purpose. They can he had in all sizes and designs, at a com¬ 
paratively cheap prices. Even ordinary glazed frames (vide figures 
4, 5, 6, page 39) put up in a spot having a southerly aspect, with a 
hot-bed for plunging the pots in, will be found good enough. 

Thorough drainage is a sine qua nan in Fern culture. To neglect 
this, is to undo everything that may be done in oth< r respects. 
Although Ferns love plenty of moisture, they do not like water lying 
about their roots and stagnating there, rendering I he soil sour and 
unwholesome. The pot in which n Fern is grown should he filled up 
fully one-third with large pieces of old mortar, kunkur, or bricks 
with a layer of dry moss over the lot (if this is procurable). Then 
the prepared soil should be added, and the plant put in. 

It may be added here that frequent .syringing of the plants n 
the hot months, r watering overhead with a watering can having 
a fine rose—especially Ferns kept in a verandah—will keep them in 
very good health. 

Nearly all Ferns can he multiplied by division of roots or hy tin* 
spores. The best pi: o. perunps, is to fill up a pan, or pot, as described 
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above, finishing off with a layer of very finely-sifted leaf-mould end 
sand about an inch deep. Moisten the entire soil thoroughly twenty- 
our hours previous to sowing, and then scatter the spores lightly 
over the surface, covering it with a layer of live moss, if procurable, 
and place under a bell glass, or put a pane of glass over the rim ol' 
the pot, place it in a shady position, and in about three weeks or 
i month the spores will begin to start into growth. Great care must 
l«- taken in watering the pot, and the moss only should he damped 
by means of a very fine spray or rose. The operation of transplant¬ 
ing these tiny plants is a very delicate one, and requires skilful 
handling to avoid injuring the minute and almost invisible root 
fibres. Another plan is to select an old brick, cover it with a layer 
of fine soil, as recommended above, sow the spores, cover over with 
a layer of live moss, and place the brick in a pan of water just 
sufficient to cover it to within one-fourth of an inch of the surface, 
and then place a hell glass over the lot. This will need no watering 
overhead, ami is the plnn largely adopted by most practical and 
successful gardeners in this country. 

.since the fourth edition of this work some hundreds of species 
«r Ferns have been added to the? old lists. Of course, the greater 
proportion of these will not be found beyond the Ferneries of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. It would, therefore, be tedious 
to detail all these in a work like this. It has, therefore, been found 
advisable to describe those species and varieties only ’which, from 
ilnir dwarfness, elegance, and general adaptability for ornamental 
purposes, are best suited for cultivation in gardens of moderate extent 
and pretensions. Ferns are such a very extensive family that main 
works are extant specially devoted to them only, and those who wish 
for more detailed information cn this particular point, are referred 
h. these several works, among which may be mentioned Shirley 
Hihhen 3 Ferns and How to Grow Them,’* and Beddome’s “Ferns 
of Southern India.” 


HEiVIiONiTIS: DRYMOGLOSS DM. 

II. cordala and D. piloseloidcs, natives of Bengal, are curious for 
Uie:r fronds being like ordinary leaves, but otherwise aro of litlie 
m If* rest. 

gywtnogramma. 

Mirn y tS l>ecies of this genus are of great beauty, being dwarf and 
remarkable fur tuc fronds in in (4 covered with a farinose powder and 
known in cultivation as gold -id silver Kerns. G. chtUsophullu 
1 ‘ considered One of the most i eauliful Ferns in cultivation • other 
noteworthy are— ’ 

G. tnnientnsu ; ochracta .; martensii ; ralomr.Janus ; flaveux 
niurophylla / puh hella, while powdery ; and trainyularis, sulphur- 
MauKonrtfi, the sweet-scented gold Peril ; Peruviana 
! ‘f rn Phyl { a, itecf>niiw8ita, sulphured, and species from Darjeeling 
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NOTHOCIIL/ENA. 



Elegant dwarf Ferns, with fonds having a scaly or wooly surface. 

remarkable amongst which are— 

N. lanuginosa; sinuala ; rufa; Irichoincinoides ; and most 
beautiful of all N. Eckloniana. 


POLYPODIUM. 


A very extensive genus, the several species of which vary much 
in aspect one from the other. On the whole not amongst the most 
ornamental. Indigenous about Calcutta arc P. prolifrrum ; P. 
Olabrum ; P. adnascens ; and P. quercifolium. Natives of India 
mid noted for their size and beauty are P. Wallichii ; P. Hor.i- 
fleUlii p Lobbicmum ; and P. coronans, with tall, slender, rod- 
hke stripes, and fan-shaped, palm-like fronds. Others noteworthy 
cl1 e P* albo-squamatun} ; sub-cuiriculatum ; pluniula : pectinatum ; 
setifjenim ; semiadiantum ; eriophnrum ; tenuisectufn ; dare re 
tonne Nigrensis, having a black appearance ; sporodocarpium : 
tridactylon ; and virens , all beautiful. 


CHEILANTHES. 

Ferns of small growth, delicate texture, and exquisite beauty, 
notable amongst which ire C. Argentea , the varieties of which arc 
faiqiij a r in Assam under the name of gold and silver-Ferns, from the 
pulverulescence on the under side of their fronds C . elegans ; radiala : 
multiftda: farinosa, var. Mexicana myriophylla, very lovclv, and 
l end ig era. 


adiantum. 
MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. 


A very extensive genus, comprising perhaps some of the most 
beautiful Ferns in cultivation. There is a remarkable similarity in 
their general aspect, so that on Adiantum cannojt he mistaken for any 
other species. Their greatest recommendation is that they are easy 
of cultivation. During recent v.'o’s considerable additions have .been 
made to their numbers. 

In the Calcutta Rotnnioal Gardens, and some of the large nurseries 
about Calcutta, there are perhaps about seventy varieties in cultivation 
The\ all love shade and moisture. N arly all the varictii \ hearing 
fertile fronds can be propagated by showing the spores. Sera' of 
them easily increased by division 

The following list comprises the most beautiful of the genus and 
may he relied upon as sufficient for all ordinary purposes’ — 
A. Farley case ; this is par excellence the most beautiful species 
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in cultivation, and must be grown in a glass case to bring it to per¬ 
fection. Luna latum, common about Calcutta growing out of old 
walls ; gracillimum ; ancitense ; amabile; continuum, and continuum 
latum ; dolabriforme ; loivsonii; Luddemanianum ; macrophVllum , 
pedaium ; rliodophyiutn ; cuneatum ; scutum; tenevum; princeps ; 
peruvianum; seemannii; irapczi forme; Veitchii; villosum and 
Capillus Veneris, the old maiden-hair. 

The following are most of the other species in cultivation. They 
are all more or less remarkable for their beauty, and are included 
here to render the list as complete as possible: —Assimile ; Bauscii ; 
helium ; cilintum ; cultratum ; decorum; cuneatum; dissectum ; curva- 
tum; Edgeworthii; excisum multifidum; Flemingii; formosum; Foxii; 
luiickii; Hendersonii ; fulvum Iiispidnlum; intermedium ; legrande; 
Lowii ; neoguinense; pulueruleittum; recurvatum; rhomboidum ; 
rub el lum ; sancta Catherinie ; Shepherdii ; speciosum ; tinctum ; 
velutinnm; Wilsonii; Victorias ; Gheisbrightii; monocJdamys; William - 
s/z and Wilesianum . 




PLATYCERIUM. 

ELK ? S HORN OR STAG’S-HORN FERN. 

The .two species of this remarkable Fern usually found in Indian 
gardens are P. atcicorne, the true Elk's-lTorn, and P. grande. 
Hoth are introduced from Australia, and both are epiphytes which 
need support on a rustic block of wood, the trunk of a suitable tree, 
a hanging basket, or a shallow pan. In such positions the roots 
should be lightly covered with sphagnum moss, intermixed with bits 
of peat and charcoal. 

when Properly grown in a sheltered position, these rare plants 
attain a large size and present a most striking appearance. 

PTERIS. 

/ . amplectens .—A common weed about Calcutta ; fronds pinnate 
with the pinna* five or six inches long, of the form of a blade grass. 
A spare dork corner in the garden should always he assigned to this 
hand*,nine Fern, ns a frond or two inserted in a bouquet has a delight¬ 
ful effect. 

Among many of this genus may he mentioned for their beauty_ 

P. semipinnafa ; ieptophylla ; Cretica , var. a'bolincuta, quadri 
f 'do, var. urgyrea, var. leucophijlla ; var. multi ft da ; podopylla • 
aspericaulis, Var. bicolor ; serrulate : vnr . eristuta, var. polydactylon 
hurruta and vari rata dentata ; ludens; nobilis : tricolor, Umbrosa 
•V i an dul at a. 
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ASPLENIUM. 



A very extensive genus of Ferns, varying much as to aspect 
Some have their fronds entirely simple, and some finely divided. 

A. nidus, var. Australiacum —BIRD’S-NEST SPLEENWORT.—A 
truly noble and most ornamental Fern, with fronds a yard or more 
tong, somewhat like those of a Plantain, but tapering to a point ; of 
Purest pale apple-green, against which their dark chocolate ribs and 
bases form a handsome contrast ; long cultivated about Calcutta where 
it thrives well in a pot or in the border under shade 

Amongst those most remarkable for dwarfness and the exquisite 
beauty of their finely-divided fronds are A. cicutarium ; umbrosum ; 
Fubianum ; laserpilifolinm ; viviparum ; Belangeri ; brack]] pteren ; 
rachirhiznn muernnaium ; deliculatulum ; adianVoides ; Halleri; 
rutaceujm ; ferulaceum ; fonnosum; bulbiferum ; preemoramm ; 
aculeatmn ; esculealum ; Goringictnum v tricolor; hispidum; lanceurn: 
Hitidum ; Vcitchianum ; and dimorpkum . 


ACTINIOPTERIS. 

Curious and most interesting Ferns, resembling minute Fan- 
palms. A. flabellata is a native of India, grows on old walls and out 
of rocks at Agra. A. radiata is the Fan-Fern. 


ONYCHIUM. 

0. lucidam. —A Fern of exceeding beauty, with pmnatifid, spray¬ 
like fronds ; native of Nepal, and thrives well in Calcutta gardens. 
Japonicum is also a beautiful variety. 

NEPURODIUM. 

Contains some very beautiful species, among which are N. invi - 
fum : latifrons ; reccdens sanctum ; molle, var. corymb iferum: 
cuspi datum, and polyriosipkum. 

ASPIOIUM 

Upon the whole not very ornamental Ferns. 

1. A. prolifermn. —A beautiful species, with large, finely- 
divided, plume-like fronds ; thrives well about Calcutta. 

2 A. squalens. — A common Fern, tolerably pretty, the frond 
consisting of the mid rib, with a row of green comb-like teeth on cmcJi 
side. 

A. Klotzohii and :4 . denliculatnm are very graceful and feathery, 
\. triangulore and A. fahalum, says Sir W Hooker, are coveted bv 
Fern-growers for their beauty. Also Germijigi ; irifoliatnm an « 
TnacrophijUitm ; of later introduction, and considerable be* uty. 



Among the handsomest Ferns of the order. Some two or three 
species from Port Blair have been long in the Agri-Horti cultural 
Society’s Gardens. These, like many of the genus, have white, wooly 
slctus about the thickness of a man’s little finger, which lie fiat upon 
the ground or the object that supports them, in delightful contrast 
with the elegant, verdant, plume-like fronds. 

Especially to be noted for their beauty are D, A/finis ; carta- 
densis, the hare’s-foot Fern; ciliata ; leucostegia ; sienoloma-’ biillata- 
and elegans, var. dissecta, a truly lovely object as seen clinging to a 
iog some six feet high. Fijiensis and Fijiensis plumosa, are perhaps 
thx most beautiful in cultivation, and are recent introductions. 
Of ho* beautiful species are Mariesii ; Mooreana ; pentaphulla and 
I iP’rmaruii, all later introductions. 

ALSOPHILA ; CYATHEA. 

Genera consisting principally of tree Ferns, some few of which 
b;-ve been introduced into Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but are too 
large and coarse lor a private garden. The two best for general cultu 
vat ion arc A. Australis and Cooperii. 

4 Iso phi Jo latebrosQ is the common tree Fern of the country. In 
tho South of India it is confined to the Western Ghats where it is 
frequently seen in groves of marvellous beauty. 

TRICHOMANES. 

The most delicately beautiful of all the Fern tribe. They require 
constant humidity and shading, and great care and attention to 
cultivate them successfully. Amongst the most ornamental are— 
7. piruunum ; crispum ; Leprierii ; Mallixigii ; spicatum; Javanicum ; 
Hancroflii ; Spruceanum ; and pluma. 

GLEICHENIA. 

Sir W. Hooker states of G. dicarpa that “no Fern at Kew is 
more admired for its graceful form with tender feathery, drooping 
hninchlcts ; and of G. f/abellnta } with its large, date-pahn-like 
frond ;, that “Kew does not boast a more lovely Fern.” See also 
(i. riirinata ; G. circ.mati lemi-rcstifa mul G. d ichotoma . 

LYGODIUM. 

L. scanden *—CLIMBING FERN.—A native of Mysore; thiives 
w<d! in the locality of Calcutta, a slender, graceful, climbing plant, 
"db eyoi’isitc filigri* • like fronds. Another lovely variety is T. 
riicinatuni, L. Japonfcutn and L. palmatum should he included. 
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A genus of Brazilian Ferns, closely allied to Asplcnium. and 
lately introduced into this country. There is only one variety culti¬ 
vated out here, viz. A. brasiliensis , a beautiful object when well 
grown. 

ATHYRIUM. 


This genus is also closely allied to Asplenium , with which it is 
confounded by some. The A. felix-femina, a beautiful British species, 
is found in great abundance on the Upper Himalayan ranges. The 
only tropical species cultivated on the plains, and recently introduced, 
is A. (joringianum tricolor , a lovely species, but rather difficult to 
cultivate. Must he grown in a grass-conservatory. 


BLECHNUM. 

An extensive genus of Ferns, allied to Lomaria, natives of 
Kurope and the tropics. They are not particularly remarkable for 
beauty, having plain fronds. The best perhaps is B. occidentale a 
native of tropical America. 


DEAN ST/EDTI A, 

These arc what are known as herbaceous Ferns, the only variety 
worth cultivating out here being D. davallioides ijoungii . Closely 
allied to Qicksonia. 

D1CKSONIA. 

A genus of noble arborescent or tree Ferns, native principally 
of the southern hemisphere. D. anfartica is perhaps the m v 
beautiful variety, native of Australia, and grows fairly well in Bengal 
in a grass-conservatory. 

HYMENOD1UM (Dctyogfossum) 

Allied to Acrostichum, natives of the West Indies. The best 
for cultivation are H. (D) Japonicum varicqala, having a variegated 
surface 

DOODIA. 

Handsome Ferns, natives of New Holland. The variety met 
with in tins country is D. blcchnoides. Grows veil in a gra<s- 
conservntory. 

DRYNAR1A. 

An extensive genus. Spread over a large area. Yarn ties me 
found throughout the Himalayan upp ,%r ranges, on the plains, ; n 
Australia, and the West Indies. There are only fee species uiln 
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tepTace m a garden collection. The Oak-leaf Ferns, found on the 
hills are of this genus. D. nmswfolia, which resembles a dwarf 
plantain tree is about the only variety Firminger saw in cultivation 
in Indian collections. The genus is closely allied to Polypodium 
that being one of the synonyms under which it i s known. 


HYPOIiEPIS. 


A small genus, all tropical principally natives of the West Indies 
Closely allied to Cheilanthes. The only variety worthy of a place 
m a collection is 17. elegans. Requires shade and moisture to grow 
it to perfection. 

LASTREA (Nephrodium). 

Nearly all of this handsome family are tropical ; many of them 
natives of India and Ceylon. There are nearly a hundred varieties 
enumerated by botanists. Those which Firminger met with in 
cultivation, and which deserve a place in a Fern Collection, are : 

Anslala variegata, a very fine species; L. glavclla, a native 
0 l ' Zealand ; L, richardsii TnuUifida and aristata, perhaps! 
the two handsomest. A few representatives of Laslrca are also 
J )C / OUTlf * on *h e hHls, where they are indigenous. Rather a 
difficult genus to cultivate successfully, requiring a decidedly limy 

LOMARIA. 

A few of this genus might he cultivated with advantage. None 
of them are natives of this country, tropical America and Australia 
l)eing their habitat. L. gvbba, from New Caledonia, and L. kmceolaia , 
.rnm New Zealand, being the only two Firminger met with in this 
country. Very easy of propagation by division. 


NEPHROUEPIS. 

A genus comprising a few beautiful species. Very easy of culture. 
A. furcans forms a magnificent object, witli its large drooping fronds, 
having a bunch at the end of each. As a specimen Fern there is 
scarcely another to surpass it. N. duffi is also a very pretty object 
v Iv n .veil grown. Well suited for hanging baskets. N. plitnw and 
A. flavalUoide* , may also be included in a collection. All very easiiv 
mcreased by division. 

OSMUND A. 

This genus includes what is known as the flowering Fern or 
King or Royal Fern, the (). rcflalis, a British species which, how¬ 
ever, can 1 e grown out here successfully in a grass-conservatory. 
0 . pains Iris is also o pretty Fern. On the hills these Ferns grow 
remarkably well, and without any trouble. 
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A handsome genus of net-veined tropical Ferns. The only 
variety met with out here is P, aureuin, or Golden Fern, a beautiful 
object when well-grown; native of tropical America. Must have 
absolute shade and much humidity to bring it to perfection. 

N. 13 ,—It has not been considered advisable to include here 
the many varieties of Ferns to be met with on the hills, and which 
grow there in a wild state, as it has been found impossible to cultivate 
them on the plains. Nor has it been thought necessary to include 
such as are so rare as to be almost beyond the reach of amateurs, 
and which only find a place in botanical collections, not on account 
of their beauty and usefulness, but for purely botanical interests, 
to complete the collections for purposes of classification and study. 
The present work does not profess to be a botanical treaties, but a 
manual of gardening only. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 

FEW persons, perhaps, who in this country care to cultivate a 
°* er garden at all, would be willing to dispense with Annuals 
>vbile trees and shrubs form the background of a garden, the Annuals 
with their gay assortment of colour are the picture itself. 


For those who do not desire to cultivate more than a limited 
ew > a Iist is hcre 8 iv cn of such as are never likelv to cause disappoint¬ 
ment in flowering if only the seed is good. 


Acrocliniiun roseuin. 
Ageratum mexicanum, 
Amarantus caudatus. 
hypochondriacus. 

" tricolor 
' Antirrhinum. 

% c^inensis. 

Balsam, all sorts. 
Brachycoine iberidifolia. 
Browallia elata. 

Cacalia rnccinea. 
Calendula pluvialis. 
Calliopsls. all sorts, 
^aliirhoe cligitata. 
carthcinus tinctorius. 
Cclosia cristata, and 
varieties. 

Ccntranihus macroslphon. 
Convolvulus. 

Cornflower. 

Cosmos. 


Datura, all sorts. 
Delphinium. 

Dinnthus chinensLs. 

Didiscus cmrulous. 
Gaillardia. 

Godetia. 

Gomphrena glohosa. 
Hibiscus glganteu.s 
lindleyi. 

Iberls. 

Il^omcea limbata. 

rubro-caerulea. 

Linaria. 

Linum grandiflorum. 
Lobelia ramosa. 
Lupinus. all sorts 
Malcomia maricima. 
Martvnia diandra. 
Mimulus. 

Nemnphila inslgnis. 
Nicandra physaloides. 


Nicotiana, of sorts. 
Pent a petes phoenicea. 
Petunia. 

Phlox, 

Poppy. 

Portulaca. 

Quamoclit vulgaris. 
Reseda odorata. 
Rhodanthe manglesii. 
Salpiglossis. 

Salvia splendens. 
Scabiosa. 

Stocks, all sorts. 
Sunflower. 

Tagetes, all sorts. 
Tropoeolum, of sorts. 
Verbena. 

Viola tricolor. 

Whit) avia graudiflora. 
Zinnia elegans. 


. THE TIME FOR SOWING THE SEEP.—The time for sowing seed 
,s Well-established by local practice and should ho followed. U 
depends on rainfall and temperature. In Bombay city, for example 
v/it> its heavy rainfall and high monsoon wind, it is net c ssarv to 
^vait till October before sowing. Jr Poona, with a light rainfall 
and moderate temperature, sowing should be done just before the 
rains break, as Annuals do well throughout the Deccan during the 
rnms - Another lot of eedtenn be sown in Auust for a cold-v. cal her 
/-:nabm in the Deccan. The same applies as far s nth ..s Bangalore. 
In tbr colder climate of Ootaonmund, sowing i n boxes imr begin 




as early as February, and may be continued at intervals until August 
or September. March and August are considered the best months 
for sowing Annuals in the ground on the hills. In the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, the sowing should take place as soon as the abatement of 
the heat will allow, in order that the seedlings may be well advanced 
before the weather sets in at its coldest, during which period they 
remain quite stationary, making little or no growth whatever. 
Nasturtiums, for instance, with the pretty Canary Creeper, must be 
sown in time to make a good growth jbefore the frosty nights come 
when they have to be carefully protected from the cold. If the 
sowing be deferred till the cold season is over, the plants will be 
killed by the approach of the hot season before they have put forth 
a blossom. 

In Bengal, again, there are certain of the Annuals which take 
the whole of the time that the cold weather lasts to complete their 
growth, and only come into blossom just at its close. If the seeds 
of such kinds be not sown very early, it amounts almost to a certainty 
that Lhe plants will die without flowering. Among these in parti¬ 
cular may be mentioned Cineraria, Asters, Jacobsen, and Salpiglossis. 

Others, on the other hand, blossom within a much shorter period ; 
of such it is advisable always to reserve a portion of the seed for 
.sowing in November. Among these may be mentioned more especially 
Nemophila and Larkspurs, the seed of which will not germinate till 
the weather has become quite cold, and when sown early is liable 
lo be lost before germinating. 

There arc others, moreover, of which if sowings be made much 
' hr fore the? approach of the cold weather, the seedling will spring 
tip so readily as to exhaust themselves by lhe rapidity of their growth 
becoming so attenuated that it requires the greatest care to keep 
them from perishing. To this may be attributed, as often happens, 
the damping off of the whole batch of seedlings. 

On the hills the most favourable time for sowing Annuals of all 
kinds is about the first week in March, as the season of flowering 
extend:', from April to September and October. There are some 
species, however, which take i long time to complete their growth. 
» id there must of necessity be sown very much earlier. Among 
these may be mentioned Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Larkspurs, and a 
S \v other.';. The proper instructions for time of sowing, etc., will be 
’min i under the head of such species, ns these remarks are only 
n-.de 1) r<- in a general sense to show 11• .; all Annuals must not be. 
-.own at one and the same time. The reader should also consult 
ihi Calendar of Operations on pages 08 to 114. 

MODE OF SOWING.—Sowing in pots is. no doubt, the more sure 
md economical plan ; for in that cii c the seeds are coinpnrativi.lv 
ah from the ravages of ants, of fill thing the most to be guarded 
against. 
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It is essential that the soil used should be of a loose description, 
so that there be as little risk as possible of breaking the tender, 
threadlike-roots of the seedlings in the process of what is called 
“pricking out. 11 No better compost can be used than the following:-- 


Leaf mould .. .. ..8 parts. 

Common mould .. .. ..8 parts. 

Sand . . . . . . ’ .. 1 part. 


These seeds when sown should be covered with nothing more 
than a mere sprinkling oi soil, pressed down upon them gently with 
the hand or, better, with the bottom of a flower-pot. 

It is of the utmost importance that the seedlings should, from 
the very first have, during the day, all the light and air that c.-ii 
possibly be given them short of absolute sunshine, and ut night, 
when the weather will admit, be put out in the open to receive the 
dew. 

The mode of raising Annuals, however, attended with least 
trouble is to select a small plot of ground just the sufficient size for 
the purpose ; dig it well, and make it very light and mellow with 
vegetable mould, and perfectly level. Then divide it off into little 
compartments, and in each sow a different kind of seed, and affix a 
label. But a better plan yet, is to draw drills over the plot at the 
<1 istance of half a foot between each drill, and sow in them Ih. 
different kinds of seeds in succession. It is thus known exactly 
where to look for the seeds to come up ; when up also they are 'ar 
more easily transplanted from drills than when Ihe seed lins been 
sown broadcast. Still, whichever plan is adopted tlie* whole plot 
must be sheltered from the sun during the d ly, and in bad weather 
:d night, with a covering of bamboo matting, supported on a bamboo 
Paine about three feet from the ground. About four and twenty 
hours previous the soil should be well drenched so that r the it no 
of sowing without being wet and cloggy, it may be found moist and 
mellow. 

The disadvantage of this plan, and nearly the only one. is that 
Ihe prettier portion of the seed is apt to he carried ofr by red ants 
where these occur ; but this is of not o great importance f seed is 
abundant, as quite enough .' ill probablv be left to supply as many 
plants as are required. The seedlings come up with far greater 
vigour and robustness than they do when raised in pots, and > Mom 
•damp off. 

On the hills the I.cs! plan is to sow in pan , which lion'! i • * ’mp’. 
sheltered, not Iron* the sun as n the plains, but from the e 'a 
For this purpose it is desirable to keep the pans in glazed frames, 
haring bottom heat; or MM r still, o a Rivon-hni.sc, if such a 
structure is avail-Me. until the seedlings have o lo r;om° v' M, h. 
when the hardier kinds night hr planted out i., oils » <d nW*. 
rail the more t, ruler * nrieties pricked out into otlvu* pans u.sd c * 
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If no glazed protection is available, the shelter of a verandah to keep 
the pans in at night will be found sufficient, unless the month of March 
is particularly cold and raw, as sometimes happens. In the la ter 
case it will depend very much upon individual and local circumstances 
in what way young seedlings must be protected from cold in severe 
frosty nights. 

TRANSPLANTING.—“Annuals,” says Sir J. Paxton, “with the 
exception of a few particular sorts, all will derive great benefit from 
being transplanted. It will check the natural exuberance of their 
gro wth, and promote the production of flowers.”* “I am convinced,” 
says Mr. M’Meekiri, head-gardener formerly to the Agri-HorticulturM 
Society, “that Annuals in this country are improved by trans¬ 
planting. ” 

Jt must be observed, however, that the season here is of so much 
shorter duration for Annuals to mature their growth in than it is in 
Europe, and the lengih of the day is also so much shorter, that many 
cannot allow of the check of their growth which » transplanting 
always more or less causes. As a general rule for guidance in this 
matter, Iwrminger observed, with regard to all herbaceous plants, ur. 
well ns Annuals, that those which love a rich, damp soil, such as 
• himilus, Nemophila, Aster, Cineraria, Pal urns, etc., in no way 
suffer, but are rather benefited by transplantation , while those 
plants 'he natural locality of which is a dry, arid soil, such as Lupins, 
Portulaca, Poppy, Kschscbollzia, MignoneLa, etc snfTi r severely and 
often irrecoverably from the process. 

On the .ills, however, no such fears are entertained, as the 
Mason is as long as ihut in England, and nearly every species may 
be transplanted with advantage. Put grout care is necessary as to 
waterin'? seedlings. 

cnm}s of Annuals, which suffer too great n check from being 
1 r;*i >v.: i: ted. -nay, especmllv when seed is plentiful, he very advao- 
b-eeoii’b sown at once in the border on the spot where they aro to 
i -iiimii The following excellent directions, given by Sir J. Paxtori 
oo I he sabjert, apply equal), well In this country as in burope : — 

“Make the soil fine w»th the hand. With the linger draw a 

c ireuhi; lull of about six inches iu diameter and one inch nr 1 s.s 
d- ep. Oivcr the seeds lightly with. • moist -od F M aco an inverted 
how v'-pol over them, nnr: allow it to remain fill the c c *ds beyin to 

pro ,v (U is may f»r 2* hour: only). Then prop ; t on one side two oi 

H;nc. inches high, until the plants are able to hour the weather. 
Aftervuird.s remove it altogether.** t 

Th( .cod must neit be cast merely n hard, dry soil of the 

holder, bid a liilV mellow lepf*roould or m l wcll- f, rc • * Ad i■<»\ '• 
manure should hi mixed up with the soil on the ,s; ots w here th 
mi . ijigs nr*: to he ihltnc. 

v vlj. . of th ifioi ■ " k ’ • ! r 

'I “thdunicat Magazine,* • b p. 1° 




Annuals in the {border require daily watering. The plan of 
flooding the border in the Upper Provinces is very prejudicial to some 
kinds, causing them to rot at the collar of the stem just previous to 
blossoming. With a little care this may easily be prevented. 
If the border be perfectly level, as it ought to 'be, water may be let 
in upon it just sufficient to crawl over the ground until it wets the 
whole surface. This is best done in the morning. If done in the 
afternoon, during the cold weather, the frost acting upon the damp 
soil, will he far more likely to cause injury to the plants. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND HERBS. 

The plants described here comprise, it is believed, nearly all 
with any pretensions to an ornamental character, and of 'which \c 
have any knowledge as being found in Indian Gardens. It will 
however, be seen that a considerable proportion of these are only 
to be met with in the Botanical Gardens, and among the collections 
offered for sale by the nurserymen and plant-merchants of the country 
The reasons for this an obvious. In large public gardens and 
private nurseries, facilities exist for importing and otherwhi 
obtaining new and rare plants which private individuals do no! 
possess ; while hi the d plant-housed and other structures used 

for growing plants in the gardens above mentioned, such gardens 
possess advantages which arc necessarily hewond the resources vi 
amateurs as a rule. Nevertheless, it has been considered advisable 
lo include here, ns far as possible, all plants now in cultivation. 

The cultivation, propagation, and g ncral treatment adapted hu 
Mi-.* choicer and rarer kinds, as well as the irm v common f. our tv. , 
have been given, as n rule, at length, for ihe plains, and in vnojwh.it 
h ';s detail for the hills : but in reference to such as arc so * omrmui 
and hardy as to be met with in an indie.-nous date they are dr dr 
with more or Ice summarily. 

Opportunity has been token to give lists of plants for the con 
venicnce of those who wish to make a selection for my of the pu. 
poses specified the lie ding of each. These plants w. hr frond 
fully described in their proper places It is to he undergo- <1, !u;w 
es.T, that when a .nenoic n unc ni\ is y,i\ rn. y.s for example, in »l 
rase of Be* oniu, i letia, etc., name loan one of the species are suited 
for the purpose. The list* are necessarily iim led, hut th«v have h < 
made so purposely. 

THE FLOWER r.ARDl N. 
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Mviulon Bedfordiununi. ) . A vsu» >a form-j tv. <."'>rv antic’muin. 

A!ov»sif* cltriorlora Dogonta. gissuh 
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Croton. 

Euphorbia, 
jacquiniflora. 
i ucharis amazonica. 
Perns. 

^rancisca. 

I 'Mchsias. 

O jronium. 

Oesnera. 

douglasi. 


Habrothamnus iascicula- 
tus. 

Hoya. 

Hydrangea. 

Jatropha pandursefolia. 
Jasminum. 

Lemonia spectabilis. 

Olea fragrans. 

Orchid.;. 

Palms. 


. p entas carnea. 

] Rondeletia punicea. 

, Roses. 

Salvia splendens. 
Solanum argenteum. 
Talauma pumila 
Tetramena. 

mexicana. 

Torenia. 

Verbena. 


Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants 


a icmone. 
frchlmenes. 
Amaryllis, 
.ruin pictum. 
< . ia. 
iaclium. 

’ pura. 

C' Aium. 

Or :ciLv 
(.' clainen. 


\ Dahlia. 

‘ Eucharis amazonica. 
Funkia subcordata. 
Gladiolus. 

Gloxinia. 

Gesnera. 

Hippeastrum. 

Hyacinth. 

Iris. 

Ixia. 


3. Climbing Plants suitable for pots : 


Asparagus. u uraosus & 
aanua. 

>. c vnanthus. 

C’ .Ml j . 

Ck-rudendron -piendens. 
Cutoria. 


Gobsca .s r andfiis. 
Hoya. 

Lophonpermum scar- 
dens. 

Manettla cordifolia. 


suitable for pots 
Jonquil. 

LUium longifolium. 
Maranta. 

Narcissus. 

Oxalic. 

Pancratium. 

Ranunculus. 

Richardia ethiop.ca. 
Sparaxis. 

^ Spiraeas. 

, Maurandya. 

Meyer, la hawtayneana. 
Pars! flora. 

StephanoiU: floribunfl a. 
Thunbcrgia. 


4. Scondent and 
/*.' h.ls prccatorlus 
quluuta. 
\hanmnda 
Aulseia media. 

: Tendens. 

V wsi olocaia 
a •.]jo ru k tw raeemosus. 
y van is e: * ' > uifoliu 
'tulata# pauioulata. 
anhuiu. 

ix.aum.mtia grandlflora. 
Migaont.! 

»- ,a i\ ■ IIIc-3 
» .-a. - viau plutnorl. 
c i/iyi uyct 'callus. 
out» m. 

(.ol»n > 

' oii.brofum. 


Twining Shrubs : — 

, Congea azurea. 

. Convolvulus pentanthes. 

Cryptostegia giandiflora 
1 Dalbcrgia. 

DIplodenia. 

Echites. 

Gloriosa superba. 
Henfi(‘Vft scandens. 
Hc.voccntrls cocclnca 
flip tag o madablota. 
Ipomcea. 

Jagintnum, 

Eonic.pra. 

M el od li ius mono 7 vn \: s. 
Muvucuja oceUata. 
Pierlerla Tatlda. 
Parsonsla corymliosa 
1 Pi;/! 8 itlora. 


Pent: 1 > non :uberecturn. 
Pergularia odoratUslma. 
Petruea volubllis. 

Poivrea coccinea 
Pnrana paniculata. 
Quisqualis indicn. 
Rhyncospcrmum Jasmi- 
n oides. 

Roupcllia grata. 

Riven bona nox. 

! Sccurldaca. 

Spa th odea unclnata. 

1 Stapelia. 

Sicphanotis lloricmnda. 
Ti'coma. 

I Tliunbr rgla. 
j Wii.tarla sinensis. 


I'lnuls renuukubh. f oi the Fragrance 


.lu . 0 . cltrlodora. 
A.'-lioi»ogim martini. 

Ar cm) in. ibiolanuui. 

■" .alrionuili. 

<J trim. 

' uu* t hi hop la phyla. 

' : ’ -t • • i n tu • ifl- 

ioldtt*. 


Dracncophalum canu 
rlense. 

Geranium, lemon iMid 
r<uic scc’iiUd. 

T an tana 
1 .nvumlufa. 

Lemonia upecWhni*. 


of their 7 .caves ;— 

TiT'-rtu-. communis. 
Of iirrim. 

Pi»m da vrlgnrln 
PliHrtrnnthv:, u 
P nr turnon. 

Rota. 

I Vitex. 
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0. Trees and 
their blossoms :— 


Shrubs remarkable for 


the strong 


<SL 

Fragrance oi 


Acacia. 

Aglaia odorata. 
Artabotrys odoratissi- 
mus. 

Artemisia lactifolia. 
Coesntpinla corlarln. 
Chimonanthus fra grans. 
Citrus. 

Clerodendron fragrans. 
Dalbergia sissoo. 
Dombeya. 

Eupatorium odoraturr. 
Eranciscea. 

Gardenia. 

Hamiltonia. 


Hedychium. 

Heliotropium. 

Hoya. 

Ixora. 

Jasminum. 

Jonesia asoka. 
Lawsonia alba. 
Lonicera. 

Magnolia. 

Mesua ferren. 

Michelia champaca. 
Micromelum lntegerri- 
mum. 

Mlllingtonia hortcnsis. 
Mimusops elengi. 


Murraya exotica. 
Nerium. 

Nyctanthes arbortrl?1 ’.s. 
Olea fragrans. 
Fandanus odoratissinv 
Pergularia odoratissir : 
Photcnia dubia. 
Pliunieria. 

Polyanthes tuberosa. 
Portlandia grand!do: a. 
Rhyncospermum jasrn : 

noides. 

Rose. 


Stylocoryne webcri 
Ta’auma pumila. 

7. Trees and Shrubs of Oramcntal Foliage : — 


Anthuvlum. 

Aralia. 

Accena. 

Acalypha. 

Akcasia. 

Araucaria. 

Asparagus. 

Caladium. 

Callistenion. 

Castor (red variety). 
Celastrus scandcns. 
Clssus 
Colqus. 

Croton. 

Curmeria walHsli. 
Cupressus. 

Cyanophyleum m. gnifl 
cum. 

Chanuccladon rubens. 


Ditfenbachin. 

Dioscorea. 

Dacrydium. 

Dracmna. 

Echites picta. 
Elmagnus. 
Eranthemum. 
Exmcaria. 

Pilicium dccipiens. 
Gesneria refulgens 
Grevillea robust a. 
Gr.iptophyllum. 
Hcliconia. 

Hibiscus zebvina. 
Juniperus. 

Lour--a vespevtilionis. 
Mruanta. 

; Mimosa brcviplnna. 

1 Musa sumatrann. 


N a,n din a domcstica. 
Nepenthes. 

Panax. 

Palms. 

Pa\etta divcrsifolia. 
Pcllionia. 

Pepcromia. 

PisorUa. 

Pittosporiun. 

Polnsettiki. 

Podocarpus. 

Potho?. 

Pterospermnm. 
Ruellia maculata. 
Thuja. * 
SchlsmotuglotUs. 
Urtica 
Xylophylla 


8. The annexed short lists of trees may be of use to i adeis f 
this book. Fuller details will, of course, be found In lb- body <»f th» 
woiTc, 


TToer reen Trees 


Erotic frees suitable /or Shade or Efferl in sab-trnpun! he at:-- 


SCIENTIFIC NAME. 


HABIT OF GROWTH 


Araucaila cook’d 
" birlwillii 

Cunningham 11 

var. glaum 

excel a 
Danmiaia lobusia 
australis 


Symmetrical and conical. 
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Gupressus sempervirens 

" torulosa 
Anda Gomesii 

Castanospc rmum australe 


Erect, compact, 
funerea. 

Conical. 

Round-headed 

spreading. 

Round-headed 

spreading. 


<SL 

columnar and 

and moderately 
and moderately 


Eucalyptus rostrata 
" cltrlodora 
Ficus Bonjamina 
. " var. comosa 
•' roxburghii 
M macrophylla 
n cunn Ingham ii 


• * ]• Australian gum trees. 

. . Robust and wide-spreading. 


'* elastlca 
Artocarpus cannoni 
GreviMta robusta 
Klgelia pinnatu 
Nephelium litchi 

loganum 

Rltheooloblum saman 
Schinus molle 
Swlctenia mahagoni 
•’ macrophylla 

Crsalpinia coriaria 
Cassia slamca 
” maridnata 
Parhia olglandulosa 

Colvlllea racemoea 
Brass ala acUnophylla 
Lagiinnrla rr' *’ r mi 

9. Indigenous 


Conical, v/ith silvery-foliage. 
Round-headed and very dense. 

Robust and wide-spreading. 
Weeping. 

Round-headed. 

Umbrella-shaped. 

Moderately round or ovoid. 
Round-headed. 

Round-headed at the summit of a 
tall trunk. 

Moderately round and spreading. 
Umbrella-shaped. 

.. Conical. 

trees suitable for Avenues and Roadside plant- 


; nrt nt ' elevations ranging from 2-4,000 feet in Southern India 


SCIENTIFIC NAME. 

Po’valthia lon dfolia 
Pterospermum hevnennum 
Ochrocoi pus longlfollus 
CiUophyllum inonhyllum 
*} herr- da populnea 
Clirur. decummia 
Bur: ova errata 
PiU iium declplem 
Ar.ad .ro( .ta indir.a 
Melia azedar.. h 
Gel on -urn Is nr oolatum 
A moor u rohituka 
LhlrVrassta tabularic 
FI ci u retuaa 
" Tile la 
Manrdfc-ra :* .olca 
l Bb« rgia *I«f ) 

Mimusopr. filemn 
Diom ’ rori (Mibryopterls 
latnerhidUB Indica 
Si .’t lucllca 
Eucromi i^niboNiua 
A»k ,\rpu? tnlcurl'.idiu 


HABIT OF GROWTH 
Slow of growth. 

Best towards the bills. 

Slow of gfowth. 

Best towards the hills 


Pest in ho Mai unci. 
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10. Indigenous trees suitable 
of Southern India :— 

SCIENTIFIC NAME. 
Antiarls toxicaria 
Dillenia bracteata 
Garcinia xanthochymus 
Hopea parvlflora 
” wightiana 
Anthocephalus cordatus 
Myristica laurifolia 
magnifica 
Mesua ferrea 
Hydnocarpus alpina 
Vateria indica 
Mclia dubia 
Michclia champaca 
Mimusops clengi 
Calophyllum tomentosum 
Pious trimeni 
Artocarpus hirsuta 



for Avenues in the Hill districts 

HABIT OF GKOV’TH 
Upas, or sack tree. 

Conical in habit. 


Wild jack. 


CLASS GYMNOSPERM/E. 


CYCADACE.E. 


CYCAS. 

A genus of hordv Palm-like plants of great beauty, especially 
when young, having a short cylindrical, ron,; : rank trminat n- n 
a symmetrical crown of deeply pinnate leaves varying from 2 lo o 
feet in length. When young, the lea es are pale green ; but m 
maturity they are coriaceous, dark green and shinlngr most useful P T 
decoration, being easi! 1 into plume or feather patterns, which 

last for a considerable time. Plants grow lowly, and ha\j;u a 
tendency to throw out suckers, are easily propagated from these, t. 
revoluta , a native of China and Japan, is naturalised m the country, 
and is one of the commonest plants met with in Indian gardens. It 
is at its greatest beauty in March and April, when the your.g leave! 
are unfolded. C. ctrciualis in Malabar attains a great si, y trunk 
being 10 to 15 feet, bearing a noble crown of leaves 8 to ,12 fed in 
length. 0. rnmphii is another indigenous species of great beauty. 
C. media is an introduction from Australia, having a tall, stout trunk, 
crowned with a magnificent head of finely pinnate leaves ot some* 
■what variable form hi Us several varieties. s/..mcrr. s and C. 

circinnlis do well in the open; hut other species require son e 
and do well in the fernery or p:\im-house. 

» 1 

ZAMIA. 

\ very handsome genus of Ciuads differing verv li»tlo from 
Cyan in general appfearniuo, except 'bat their leave n:' nure 
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large rockeries . 


MACROZAMIA. 


This genus is closely allied to the preceding, and comprises half 
■' ,lC,7xn ' 01 so - of ornamental species from Australia where they 

are said to grow in swampy ground near the sea. The most beautiful 
:>M-mes are Af. Corallipcs, Mackenzie, Plumosa and spiralis M 

ci""cinca is also « fine plant, while Dcnisonii and Miqueli are the 
commoner species. 

Being moisture-loving plants, they succeed best in n tinmn cac 



ENCEPHALA ItTOS. 


A \cry handsome rlass of plants somewhat similar to the above 
. osfly introduced from tropical and Southern Africa where they 
aft: e a large size. In cultivation they require a strong loamy soil 
with river sand. Growth is slow, and the plants Jive 
to an old age. The specks mostly found in Indian gardens an* 
hcrrulns Caffra! Lehmanni and Pliunomis. Viewed as a 

vJv.lc. the plants of Cijeadarete bear a considerable resemblance to 
! dm and tree-ferns. Bui they are quite distinct from both being 
true gymnosperms. 


CONIFER*:. 


CONIFERS* 


PINtlS. 


/». InnoifoUa.— A loft} tree, native of the bilk, but .succeeds very 
v.eh on the plains of Northern India, where specimens of lar/.^e size 
rruy n« ortsionnlly t>e seen. It is. however, not well suited to gardens 
of 1 m. di d extend faking up far ton much room. In large public 
gu*» n {dumed on lawns, it h s r» fine effect. 

ar< other species of pi mis found on tht hills, hut nil are 
n u. for the plains of Southern India Propagated from seed. 


the elower garden 

ARAUCARIA. 




A semis of exceedingly handsome trees ; superbly ornamental 
~ >en grown upon a lawn, where there is ample space for them, 
specimens of the undermentioned have at different times been 
nrought in Wardian cases to Calcutta, where they thrive well. The 
«eeds travel very badly, .soon losing their vitality; and propagation' 
> cuttings, though attended with success.elsewhere, has, as far as 
rirnunger could learn, been universally found to fail in Calcutta, 

" here the leading nurserymen instead import large numbers of young 
Plants from Australia and thus keep up the supply. Trees have al o 
icon raised from seed, but barely five per cent germinate ; so that it 
is more convenient and profitable to import young - lants. Firminger 
8‘ves the following method of striking cuttings as described by M 
^ourtins :— 


Some species strike much more readily than other's, A, 
c uniting ham ii most easily of any. Take cuttings of shoots half 
|ipe, about three inches long. Terminal shoots of side branches may 
b e used. Let them lie till somewhat dry, to allow the turpentine to 
exude. When they have grown a few inches, bend the plants genii \ 
°wn towards the surface ol (lie soil, and .secure them in this position 
\vi small pegs. This will induce them to break out at the base. 

u*n the shoots, which have thus pushed out, have grown to a few 
inches, and become somewhat strong, it will be necessary to cut olT the 
bandies which arc bent down, which may he used again as a 
cutting. This mode of treatment is applicable lo all Conifers.” There 
,5 ‘ ,i!tle difficulty in rooting cuttings or making roofed layers, hut it i 
11 ' “■ ^ r> impossible to get such plants to form a leader and grow creel. 
A raiicaria cookii seeds freely at Bangalore , but must of the seeds are 
•sterile, only a lew seedlings having been raised. 

A -oil composed of equal parts of garden loan., leaf mould and 

I, intermixed with a good proportion of charcoal, pounded so ls 
them best. 

d. errcctea.—NORFOLK ISLAND PINK.—Tn its native locality q 
lofly tree ; possibly unrivalled in beauty by any in the whole vendable 
kingdom ; many thriving frees of good 1. ight may b< seen in the 
f alcutta Botanical and Ami-Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 

1. cookii. —Native of New Caledonia, Grows very well out here. 

' < r y similar in growth and general appearance to the last, to whi a 
some consider it even sunerior in bemitv. resembling cigunti' 
cmidloabrn. The fulbglrown tree, a> een in its nativi home, has been 
likened to a “well-proportioned factory chimney of great hai hi.” In 
Lidia it has the peculiar habit of leaning towards the cast, or slighllv 
S'*\dh-en f. 

A. bidtr Hii .- -Native of Moreton Buy . hi general character very 
di fine' indeed from the tv,.< preceding; with prickly, sparkling 
dark-green foliage. Some very handsome specimens arc lo he m* -t* 



in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticnltural Society, and the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens. 


A. imbricata.— THE MONKEY’S PUZZLE . —Native of Cliili • 
very similar to the last in growth and character of foliage • seems 
incapable of existing in the climate of this country, ns all specimens 
hitherto introduced have soon died off. 

A. c Mininghainii. Native of Moreton Bay ; with foliage of a softer 
n( more C>press-like character than any of the preceding ; grows 
d \igorously here. It has several times borne seed, but this, not 
ha\ ing been impregnated by a male plant, consequently, when sown 
failed to germinate. 


.4. cutunnyIia.mii fflaucci.—A silver-coloured variety recently 
introduced. Pretty when young, but losing the glaucous or silverv 
tint as growth advances. 


4fr lhis species,” M. Courlins says, “may be propagated from the 
l oot., and afiords therefrom nice young healthy plants. Cut the roots, 
thn e that are about the thickness of a quill, into pieces four or five 

inches long, and put them in sandy peal, keeping the cut level with 
the surface of ihe soil.** 

A. mullerii. 1 hi:; is a recent introduction, also from Australia, 

• id is. n point of beauty, considered superior to any of the foregoing. 
The pinnules arc gracefully pendant, and of a rich reddish-brown 
' olom*. Us greatest merit lies it* being perfectly hardy in this country. 

A. rnlei.— This is also a recent introduction from New Caledonia, 
an-1 is of noble habit. The leaves are produced in whorls, and are 
pendulous, of n rich dark green. It thrives to perfection in this 
country. 

1 is perhaps needless to add that on the hills of Northern India 
raur; rias must be grown in the greenhouse to bring them to perfec¬ 
tion ; fnr being suh-lroplcnl plants, they are not “hardy” in the way 
of Cedars and Pines. 


DAMMARA. 

DAMMAR PINK. 

\ ge us < if evergreen, conical, trees of handsome appeal.mce and 
hige growth, Nicholson states that AGATHIS is now the recognized 

r. *n of the genu?. The species cultivated at Bangalore and in other 

I arts of India are : — 

f) rmfrali th Kauri Pine, which attain: 150 foot. Then is 
i specimen in Hie i.al B.agh, Bangalore, nearly 00 fret in height. \ 
or what smaller tree produces cones annually. But only a few 

s. ' dlm" . have been mi » d fi»»m Hie latter New Zealand. 

fi nrirntulis, Ihe Ainhnyna ! hie. a native of the Malaccas, 
v r it veld* i'r transparent ’sic called dammar. Although not 
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>’o tall-growing as the preceding species, this is also a fine tree. 
D. robusta, the Queensland Kauri pine, is very like D australis. 


JUNIPERUS. 

JUNIPER. 

Small low shrubs, for the most part not more than three or four 
feet high, of squat, irregular, and not very agreeable form, though 
the small-leaved foliage with its silvery hue is very handsome, and 
affords a pleasing variety in the garden. They are very slow rowers. 
Propagated by cuttings during the rains*; but more commonly by 
layers. 


THUJA. 

ARBOR-VIT/E. 

Moderate-sized shrubs, from four tr eight feet high. 1 heir well- 
known. exquisitely beautiful foliage renders them dcligl (fid orna¬ 
ments in the garden. Several unnamed species used to be in the 
Gardens of the Agr*-Horticultural Society, introduced from China by 
Mr. Fortune. They may he easily raised from seed or propagated by 
cuttings ; but it is observed : — 

“Conifer cuttings cannot lie taken indiscriminately from any pm / 
of (he tree to be propagated. Cuttings from the side-shoots n [ 1 
donnian, for inisiaiu e, make plants iliat ;pread tinmselves oui i< •»-, as 
if they were curuoifled. Their sh.rpe lesembVs that of * c lowei 
In; nc'li of 0 Si I M. I' or Silver Fire brnl.. n o', uni stud: upriphl in H’O 
ground.”* 

7’. orientalis .—A common and very beautiful species, niei. with 
in gardens of most parts of Tndia. T. 0. uurso (st/n. Ulsta) »x a 
dwarf variety, having u superb golden appearance when it , tits u>rth 
its fresh foliage. 

The i ' am one or two other specie* ; hut ire so si in 1 > n > *'“ VI ‘* 
imce to V. orientalis , as t« be almost indistinguishable from it. 

CRYPTOMERIA 

C. japonica. —JAPAN CEDAR.—When of full growth, a tree of 
immense stature, native <> North Ch*nn ? mts of this I».md i omc Pe 
were introduced some .us ago into the Garden* ol the i 
tlorti, ultui al Society an.I arc now more commonly met with b» this 
rmintrv. Treatment « :ime ns for C\ press. The varieties •*'• 

and vtiriegaia should be tried a cool place- like Darjcebnr •* »o 

(!, el masts. 

* “Household Words/* Vul Ktlt. p. b k 
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CUPRESSU S 


CYPRESS 


A genus of trees familiar to all for the beauty and gracefulness 
of their foliage. They bear seed abundantly, and can be propagated 
to any extent by this means. The seeds should be sown in February 
and March ; but as they take some time to germinate, the pots in 
which they are sown should not be disturbed. Any soil suits them. 

Cypress trees do well in the south of India from 3,000 feet up¬ 
wards. Best growth is attained at mOOO to 7,000 feet. Seedlings 
always make the better trees, although il is not unusual to propagate 
by goofee and layers. 

C. tarulosq *—Native of Bhutan ; trees of this are not uncom¬ 
mon. C. sempervii ns .—The common variety generally met with 
in gardens. Native of Italy. This is the upright Cypress often 
planted in mo::que gardens. 

C. funebris. —WEEPING-CYPRESS.—Many plants of this species 
w,, re s.nt by Mr. Fortune some years ago to the gardens of the 
Agn-IIortieulturnl Society, where they have thriven well, and may 
now he inct with in almost every garden of any extent. lie thus 
describe.", the tree n ; he found it growing in China :— 

“About sixty feet bbdi. with < deni ns straight as that of n Norfolk 
l; land Pine, and weepiir' branches like the Willow of St. fTelonn. II 
: nundr 1 rn«* of some of those hnwc and gorgeous chandeliers smm»- 
tmn seen in theatres and public halls in Europe ” +■ 

Sir 1. Paxton further observes -.—“This is probably the roost 
micro ting coniferous plant yet in cultivation, and must in time dis 
piece the Weeping Willow.*' 

Propagation by seed, which it beats abundantly. Also by cuttings, 
lost r *as.s of culture ; any soil suit . it. Other species found in culti- 
vati'»n mostly in Botanical Cardens, are the Californian Cvpress. F. 
f aUforn\cu; (,. lusitamca . ^hc Portugal Cypress, otherwise called 
the ( -dar of Goa : C. elegant, a Mexican species, of tall and graceful 
proportion.* • and C. nmcrocarjitt, the Monterey Cypress. 


ARIES. 


- ' O'" 1 * r ibe Spruce 1 ir r< d\ inl il.lc Jo the extreme north 

of India, or Ilia highest altitudes in other parts Of the country. A. 
trrr.La, the Norway pnu . an 14 d'.nfslasii, a North American 
fu>c< H ;\rc : th trying. A. wehbiana s n fine tree of the sub- 
nlfiin. iliniilaya 


* Fort* tie, "T."' Dl^t *n l;j >4 f/> 
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SALISBURIA. —(Syn. GINKGO) 
MAIDENIIAIR-TREE. 

S. adianlifolia .—Gingko of the Chinese ; in its native region a 
J ree of prodigious stature. Plants were introduced into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens a great many years ago, hut remained in a very 
unthriving stale, never attaining to more than two or three feet in 
Hught ; they have all since then perished. Dr. King informed 
rirminger. Leaves the size of a man’s hand, and, as the name 
denotes, resembling those of the Maiden-hair Fern ; flowers said to 
resemble those of the common Barberry. 




FRENELA. 

A few elegant Cvpressdike trees have been introduced from 
Australasia under the above generic name, but the latter is now 
absorbed in the earlier name Cnllitris. F. gurtnii and F. cohunellur /. 
! ’ 1 e pretty lawn trees at Bangalore, where they succeed better than 
ujo .t peoies of Cupressus. 


TAxrrs. 

YEW-TREE. 

V. chincnsis. —The only species, it is bclicv d, met with here. 

POBOCARFUS. 

Beautiful evergreen shrubs or small trees, with stiff linear leaves 
f remarkably slow growth. Propagated enlilv by cuttings or layers, 
•hiring the rains. We have—/ 3 , chincnsis ; P. elonaatiis, the more 

ooful of the two ; and P. latifolin. They form fine ornaments when 
I'hinted on law ns. 

JMCRYmiTM. 

D. taxoides. —Native of New Zealand, where it attains a hob Jit '• 
-’Ou feet. It is n remarkably handsome plant when eullivr fed m a 
l hrnh, with a most beautiful filigree character of foliage. Mc.’hn'iifd 
•airily by cuttings during the rains. 

/) elalum. - \ r: st beautiful shrub, in fnliay-.- liLr. the rr« nd uf 
1 h* Ony liiiun Fern. Cultivated in pots In (hi country but a rely 
'•ut with. Propagated by cuttings. 

On tlie? bills they must be grown un> r glazed shell v* 

?KQUQJA 

S\ ygewt e ,—The Mnmnmth T>ro of California, I . f' <d at 
Bnogulore, and failed, the climate being presumably, too dry and hot 
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for it. It is not known if it has succeeded in the north of 
ni hill stations in the south. 

CHAM/ECYPARIS. 

This rather difficult name really means ground or dwarf Cypress* 
and now includes sonic well-known species that were formerly d<*s- 
<xi. <:d under the genera cupressus and retinospora. Of species 
cultivated in this country, the following are effective for lawns and 
small avenues. 

C. laiosoniana. —Although n very graceful evergreen tree itself 
forming a perfect pyramid from the ground, it is now surpassed in 
beauty by numerous improved varieties. Of the latter Albovariegata , 
Argenfea, Argenteo-variegata , auTco-varicgatn , crectaviridis and gracilis 
perululci arc the host. 

Alt the above are recommended for hdl stations. C. obliisn and 
C. lycopodioid ’; are also handsome species from which many beautiful 
▼ariettas have been raised. 

CLASS M ON O COT Y LED ON KS. 



<SL 

India or 


GRAMINEAR. 


THE GU ASS I AS. 

THOUGH the list of annual grasses offered by seedsmen is «vn* 
sid tMe, there are fev which, for their ornamental character, are 
r< dly worth cultivating in this country. Possibly the ones lure 
given non 1 he us many as are desirable, and even these, though sue- 
. iwlnu; cd in the Upper rovim s and d liill stations. Firminger 
found to thrive indifferently not only at Calcutta, hut on the plains 
generally. S' »e of the wild ■ assa-: on the hills art* r ally beautiful. 
,<d it i not worth the trouble to cultivate them in gardens, unh-ss one 
ii,s u particular fancy for ornamental grn ses Small growing species, 
in*h as “(pinking crass,” should he cultivated in pots. Put those of 
Ini pi r»)vvth including the bamboos, m«* most cffortiVc when planted 
out in group!) or avenues. 


BAMBMS*. 

Du* •hem live use of this ornamental : r ’mis is ton well known 
tr, nred •'onnnent. A visit to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Calcutta 
v. Ii : how what fine < fleet m | odur- h\ ti: grouping of bamboos 
For u lidl neeoun of Hu* Indian j-preie:;. the render fclionld consult 

M»* GaniMe . “lt.'inilw.f Tbitidi in • 

li uana. A dwntf :-pe * winch a« ih ’Imrgh ohsersc^ muke > 
4 • .< eft I he .a*. i'l ujiagut^d h < ot> ' • 11 />Ced v . 
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B. aurea. —Similar in habit to the above, but golden. Aeli 
adapted to the cooler parts of India. The variety ft. aurea var cyalu 
has also been introduced. Propagate from oil sets. 

U. si aniens is .—This graceful species succeeds admirably al an. 
elevation of 3,000 feet. 

B. vulgaris .—The golden bamboo of Java. A very striking 
object in spacious grounds. Succeeds well on the banks ol streams 
and ponds. Also in hollows where there is some moisture all the 
year round. Easily increased from offsets. Seeds are rarely procur¬ 
able. 

B tnlda.~~ Medium-sized bamboo of lien gal and Assam. 

B. nigra. —In this interesting spr ies the lower part of the stem 
is .nearly black. There is, in the Lloyd Botanic Garden at Darjeeling, 
an elegant bamboo having bluish purple stems. 

B. ariuulinacea. —The common green prickly bamboo. 


DENDROCAIjAMIJS. 


D. stri<'tus .—Usually called the solid or male bamboo—-the 
handle. 1 ; of boar spears being commonly made from ii. The stems 
are only solid when grown in dry localities or in poor land. 

D. giganlens .—This is one of the largest of the thornless bam¬ 
boo . In Tenasserim i attains 100 feel in height. 

D. hamilionii .—Another large species of the tropical IPm:\Iayas 

V:. inboos having unglcd stems and variegated fob aye have recent'’ 
been introduced from China and Japan. 


OGHLANDflA. 


O. rhtedii. bvyc reed, found .n marshy yrouns commonly 
known as tin quill-bamboo Suited im* margins of fronds. 


AKTTNDO. 


.1. cvitspicim. —This cV, oil gra i> but rarely seen in It ha. 
10 to 12 feet, with large drooping raceme.- of silky while flowers 
which ! .*ep in bloom f<»r r, - . 1 months. V.cll .suited u> hill station-'. 

t. donax. - -A very ornamental reed, Mmrlmed fr - New 
Zealand 8 to 12 fern ; rerp ires rather a moist i. Illation. 

rrvsica’or — Itibbon grass—iurdi-iuo s • rlci . I hr d r, ,# y 

striped grass, -?o usefed for gr iim hcauh'ul eject i* a bouquet. <s 
* nminoTlly planted in Indian gardens I h»* isim : ‘ ribbon m • *• 
o also a j- pi le»at least in the soulb o y'<at ifa rm/Vv, v 

a inn h nu»ilor cles 
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GYNLRIUM. 




G. d&penleiun. —Pampas grass. This noble and truly ornamental 
■'ant, bearing large terminal panicles, like silverwhite feathers, on 
steins 10 to 12 feet in height, thrives well in the cooler parts of India, 
both north and south. Easily propagated from seed. 

THYSANOLCENA. 

T. ar/roshs. —A large ornamental grass with a solid stem, 8 to 
12 feet. Leaves rather broad. Flowers in terminal plumes, at first 
inn plish and finally brown coloured. Good for the shrubbery, espc- 
• 'ally where there is running water. 

PANICUM. 

P. latissimum .—An ornamental grass from the West Indies. 

V. vartegahim .—This creeping, variegated grass—striped pink 
. nd white, with wavy margins—is one of the most useful plants in a 
; ai«len. It requires some shade. For small beds, hanging baskets. 

a,u * :i surface covering for large pots or tubs, there is nothing 
prctiiei. Usually propagated from runners. Nicholson says : “The 
<■< '• ect name is OpUtme.nus burmcuinl variegatus." 


ZEA. 

Z. mays .—Maiza or Tndian-corn. A variegated form has recently 
been introduced for ornamental effect. But it is apt to revert to the 
-Teen type. 


CYMBOPOGON. 


sehcenant.hns, —Ginger■grass— Aghia-ghass. Common in 

'"dns in all parts of India • cultivated for the fine fragrance of the 
4 '•’ > Vitiir-h <re often used fnr flavouring custard. 

(. martini.— Rausa grass. Native of the hilly parts of the Deccan ; 
■ - i c. o, the fragrance of its leaves, from which a fine scented 
''' “ ,) 151 extracted. Considered a specific for rheumatism. 


VETINfltlA. 


1 . ziznr\oi()eH .—Kus-kus grass. On 
*!*■' ' I t f thi^ grass are i -xU usivcl 

k i •••liirk:;. 


account of their fragrance. 
n rc t tin* manufacture c»f 


APHLUDA. 

A. narin nil A. orhtato . -Cultivated in pot?;: these gro. ,e 
iencTahhi n» iiiature humbnn... Oft *:i ; cen in the fernery. 



DACTYHS. 

D. otomerata variegatu .—Variegated cocks-fool grass. Useful 
^or ribbon borders and carpet bedding. Soon becomes a troublesome 
weed if not looked after. Commonly called ribbon-grass in the south* 
Perennial. 

CYNODON. 

C. daciylon. —Doob-grass or llariali (called Bermuda grass in 
America). On the plains this is the best grass for making lawns. 
U is also excellent for making hay. A creeping perennial. Raised 
from seed and by division of the roots. A weed of cultivation. 

BUIZA 

B, maxima and B. gracilis. —Quaking grass. Very beautiful 
when bearing their heads of blossom, resembling little heart-shaped 
'Ockets suspended from delicate thread-like stems, and moving con¬ 
stantly with tliu slightest breeze. Sow in October on the plains and 
in March on the hills. 

ST1PA. 

S. pennata.- -Feather grass. A very beautiful grass, its group of 
sterns bean ig resemblance, when in flower, to a dolh ate tuft of whitish 
leathers, like the tail of the Bird of Paradise. The dried stems, warn 
cut, form a pretty indoor ornament. Sow in October on the plains 
and in March on tho hills. 

CYPERACfiiE, 

PAPYRUS. 

P. antiquorum. —The Typtian paper , w d. Each stem of this 
Iwge rush terminates in an umhrella-likc head or crown, which give* 
the whole plant a striking appearance. It is grown to best adw ifago 
in a tub, or planted out on a si,nil mound in :b middle < f a mud 
of water. Protection from high wind i; necessary. Fnsily - opagaled 
from ofl'sets. Tho plant is also called ; .ur/us papyrus. 

CYPKRUS. 

C. olteXnif lias --This An>rndian rush i cnnu»io* v ndth .dmi in 
fernerh-s .mil plant hou cs, where it if rs *, olen-ent contrast !o the 
?. f i( . • h-hage ol lighter lints, i' is a good r< : m \ plant mu sni ill 
I nol.'i of w iter, 

C 4 vm i \ rw will variety .-f the 

k » v c. atom muI leaves h«*ing nhei i* *lr akerl dm k rrecn . d 

white. U e hitter colour : t a pisVt do B 'h plant oaiin A to 4 feet 
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Propagate by division of the side 


and become bushy, Perennial. 

Sh °°A few of the indigenous sedges are well worth growing in aquatic 
rockeries. 

ER10CAULE/E. 


ERIOCAULON. 


B. quinqueangulare and tore.-Grass-like herbs, found 

in marshes and paddy-fields. The small globular heads ol whitish 
flowers look quaint in a moist part of the rockery. 


NAIADACE/E. 

APONOGETON. 


A. disfaohyon .—The Cape Pond Weed. This 
should succeed well in the cooler parts of ndia. 


pretty aquatic 


ALISM ACE/E. 

SAGITTAIiiA. 

.S’, say'ttcc folia, —Arrow Head. So called on account of the form 
of the leaf. This pe'enninl aquatic is worth;, of a place in g.n d - 
lakes or ponds. Flowers white, deepening to pah blue or purple at 
liie base of perianth. Indigenous. 


LGMNACE/E. 


REMNA. 

/. minor. —Duckweed. Common in still water. 
:,s being nearly tli i smallest of flowering plants, 
pad of the (touting vegetation of still water. 

AltOIDE/E. 


Mentioned her*r 
It forms a f^rcat 


PISTIA 

p r .lr„l-'.tr::~\' ate-’ ItoHU-.-Water I-ettuce. T1 is aquatic is 

abuiidi-.nl in still water throughout the country- » is ^e a mniiaturo 
r .,t 1,,,,,, 1 illv found i-i Old wells It .pereaseb rapid . fiom ollseU 

l», i imiul. Suitable for ponds where there is lulle wind 


AKIKfKMA. 


A s/uvf 0 ,0.. The ..nake Mly. O, w , : ...digenons sj.eHer. 

• ,,,, i, n •• ..rnnuentol. .uhcous-r. .led herl.s 

1 i . •, ti, !•*» v i si. avits. Perennial, 

,vl ,, <1 11 ,11*01 ilornw ground \s ttH 1 

v ' 5 \n bit'lt i* HrocmJi r-L.de, 

r .4 *-'t lu one < » 1 wo pt :’es <• • * 


WHIST,^ 



broadens out and folds over the spadix like the expanded hood of 
die cobra. 

A. fimbreatum. —A species having a beautifully fringed spadix. 
*ias recently been introduced. 

SYNGONIUM. 

S. podophyllum cdbo-lineatum .—This climbing aroid, intro 
duced from Central America, is not uncommon in public gardens. 
When fully grown the leaf is divided into five to seven segments! 
Midrib and lateral veins immersed in a whitish zone. Useful in ;’ini 
houses and under shady trees. S. wcndlandli and S. auriturn nr • 
desirable species of similar habit. Fern-soil is very suitable for the 
genus. 

ACOKUS. 

A. calamus.— 1 The Sweet Flag. Although not claiming Jo be 
ornamental, this popular and sweetly fragrant herb should be culti- 
od in gardens. It succeeds well in the cooler parts of the country, 
and is readily propagated from offsets. 

A. grummet/ •.— A smaller species from China, having grass-]ike 
foliage. 

A. graminens variegatus .—This is a variegated form- of the lest 
Sweetly pretty, and makes a fine edging for small beds. 

AMORPHOPIIALLTJS. 

1. crimpcmulatus. —A tuberous-rooted plant of Indian forests and 
cultivation. Deciduous during the dry season. A striking object when 
in ful] growtli of leaf, But it is then a Hne-foliac'. plant nh\ as tlu 
large, feet id, greenish-purple Power-i precede vegetative growth. Tin 
round flattened fuller, which is nearly a foot in diameter, should he 
left undisturbed under the partial .shade of trees. It is ratm : >v 
many people in India. The dowr.s appear in n ground-elu s. . 
alter the first shot or~ being shortly followed by a marvelloiifsl v < unit 
growth leaf to a height of f> to 8 feet. The l.: u stalk is rough and 
spotted l»kc the 1-m of a chameleon. T.raMdado umhrell ;• formed and 
much divided. 

(mallei species, having globular tubers. Flowei# 

1 inkish yellow. The indigenous sp eva ;u 1 object:-- of 'nterc n tl 
slmihhm and t* where there is protection from tin* dire,a :. . 

<)f the sun. A. khiQii r A. lacoitri , and A. r/m>n7 au also culti^ ed 
To ' m gardens. 

A litannn Ulhou'h considered one of the tnu'H.s cJ th 
vt ip tahlc kingdom thi wonderful plant (bus nm .scorn h* h/» c U .no 
n place in Iudi i gardening. H vas dh* • \"r<-d in West : - h> 



Dr. Bcccari, in 1878. The flower (properly spathc and spadix) is 
: early the height of a man. But it has the drawback of being ex¬ 
ceedingly foetid. The growth of the plant is scud lo be astonishingly 
rapid. 


AGLAONEMA. 

Succulent or shrubby perennials with usually variegated leaves* 
lining mostly indegenous to the Indian Archipelago, they need tropi¬ 
cal trealment. They grow exceedingly well in terneries and foliage 
phmt-houses and are suitable to place on jardinieres in rooms. A 
porous soil composed of leafmould and loam, with proportionate 
quantities of sand, charcoal, and old mortar, is suitable to the genus. 

The following varieties are cultivated at Calcutta and other horti¬ 
cultural centres :— A. Laualiei , A. nobilis, A. pictum , A . picla 
compete ta, A. comnmlalum , A, simplex and A. pictum gracile with 
several others. The last named is considered the most beautiful. 

D1 CFEENBACHI A. 

A very extensive genus of Aroids, natives mostly of tropical 
S« uth . ,i ri« j and the West Indies, but almost naturalized in our 
plant-houses, where they thrive to perfection. All the species are 
rcinnrkaPle for the beautiful colouring of their leaves. When old 
the stems become gouty, crooked, and often top heavy. Before 
Teaching this stage the plant should be cut up for purposes of 
propagation—each node of the stem being inserted in sand as a 
cutting. 

T*'-vc arc over 40 varieties in cultivation. The ones described 
1> '.‘> v r > •well in this country. They ai exceptionally good plants 
for U. • decoration of rooms. 

D. bowmunni .—An old-established plant, with bold, spreading 
i Tt\ : over a foot long and eight inches wide, of a light green picked 
cut With darken bloodies. One of the best. 

h cheltoni. — A handsome plant with dark satiny-gceQn leuvcei 
larkad with n grey hand and u.Uhcrcd about one third a '*uss ouch 
..i. »f hr hi: • , the surface •. . ui« h is spotted and blntchc 1 vith 

* 'eight y» llovv-gi en. 

1) /{ :r .iiwinii.— T.ei'vcs A n hi r lit .'hiehat green, the lateral mives 

of \ h h have \ milk whip hi U while lu airfare is ini ei spcr.cd 
with whMci pots. A very handsome vnricty. 

!). rmtfmifica This • : pcrhnpv tin* k nds-omcHt of the specif^, 
l he tt \\.r nro r. do, acunilnsie, I If* hiohc . long awl from 4 to 
.» »m Ad*, < r|. green hi < • . an .1 thickly ‘ ,• d .yith large 

i r I Kp.vodl • blotches *J air yellow. A pci-fcrtly didnw l 

nj.riCien. 
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D. regina .—This is a very distinct plant, with oblong 
a greenish white colour, blotched with pale green, and 
narrow margin of a darker shade. 


<SL 

leaves of 
having a 


/). splcndens .—This is a recent introduction. The leaves are 
cblong, accuminate and recurve gracefully : ground colour a deep 
velvety bottle-green, with ivory white midrib, and freely blotched 
with white: A very handsome plant, 

D. rex .—A vigorous growing and prettily marked variety. 


For those who desire to cultivate a larger assortment of the a* 
fine foliage plants, the subjoined list is suggested : 


D. ama bills, amcena , amazonica , bausci , banaquimann 
braz Hi crisis' carder ii , enstafa , delecta, eburnen f flavo-vircns, ffignn- 
tea , grand is, ilhisfris t iwperator , insigni, lunccolata f Leopold li, 
maculosa , marmorala, nebulosa, nitida, nobilis, pea-eci, piciu, 
princeps, Shut tic worthii, superbiem , triiun phans, viltata , vohitinez 
and Wciri superba . 


PHILODENDRON. 

Another genus of Aroldac comprising mostly climbing plants 
with heart- hoped loaves of an ornamental character, which are f ea 
more or less perforated. Mostly introduced from fTopiee America. 
Cultivation -r. for Anthurium, pro png* le from layers nd cuttings o' 
the stem. The most beautiful varieties tire: 

P. cardcri. —From S. America. Leaves heart-shaped, t . «bii* 
bottle green with satiny lustre, the libs bein'.; icimd out with hr* hi 
green lines : under surface a vinous purple. A most beautiful oojert 
when well grown. 

P. nobile- \h.o from S. America. Leaves of a leathery icxtiin. 
obovnte Innceolrfe. Inflor c-nce bountiful. Spathe. deep cundne 

in the lower pert and white above, prettily marked b> «’ cp i • • 
stellate spots. 

P. aurlli. ii \ 1 • uitlful plant with large 'u-art-shap d \r p i to 
younger ones -f a heigh \e||n\\ gri en spoiled by a deeper shnde: 
compact in fuosvlh. Tlic other varieties s in cultivation ;o 

fUnrarfotiilm ; crinipes ; iJ t/lienee : dlscolo ; < ■*. .; ,Pd. /i\; 
lindeniannm ; melanachrgsmn: perlnsiru and radiafinn. 

PHYLLOT/ENIDM. 

P lirt h' ii .—An ornamental nroid. from M v. Granada. Previously 
called Snnfhosortw hi:..ni. The raver :tr- sugitt do like lin e i f 

d’n* (Vdedu in. .'ori; oils in I huv. of a • 1 ni*|< *. n with the ril-s 

mol \r ,: ivory while l*r- »*ded by division of M* • rhr.n'in* 

Genera) Ireuli -t r r fer Me. Vitliiinni . 
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spathipiiyllum. 




pl mts An -well in our grass conservatories. A compost of leaf mould, 
!o,im, broken, brick, sand, and old mortar suits them well. The 
following varieties are in cultivation:— S. bensonii; S . hybridum and 
-S', pictum. ' ’ 


SCIIISiWATOGLOTTIS. 


A genus of' dwarf, ornamental-leaved plants, mostly indigenous 
tnc country. The leaves, springing from the rhizomes, are heart- 
■haped and of various colours. Admirably suited for rockeries. They 
,ov< ‘ moisture and shade and do well in the conservatory. Soil as 
reeommendi d for the last genus, with good drainage. Propagated by 
•tviiuin of the rhizome during the rains. The following species anil 
vrncticr, are found in Indian gardens:— S. cur. pat a ; ;i. hmsbcrgia ; 
piilr/irr ; .S', deem; S. variegata and S. rubeUni. 


IIOMALONEMA. 


Ornamental plants somewhat resembling Alocasias. Mostly 
t0 !he Tt alment gs In r other nroids. The 

lull; 'Aing varieties are found in the Calcutta gardens :—II. aromatica, 
•i:.hy. ; Of Chittagong : has an aromatic smell. The roots are used 
t ie natives for medicinal purposes. II. cnrdatnm, wilh large he.ai t- 

' '-tT " ,e: y c . s un ' 1 :l vvllifc spa the. II. rubescens, a recent introduction 
: (I uo well in tii*-. fernery or plant 1 oust*. 


CUinitfUfA. 



CI1AMM 1, 1 DON. 


f ntl'rr,< rnr. ^'K bruohmne nroM fi in RnriU'n, wllli ovntn 
'* a limit ' '•! i r m p}i< ? Jong 1# v ' ’ J I 1 I •' l* ’ ■ >»» • •• t n f < 1< .nr, 

d« tforl with iniiHiff* .'It II" Ip ales- « Upp< T Mil ’let , fmd ,f , { 
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dull wine-red colour beneath. A soil composed of three parts leai- 
mould, one part old loam, and the usual drainage ingredients of crocks, 
sand and old mortar, will suit the plant. It does best durikg the steamy 
months of the year, being a lover of moisture. Propagated by 
division of offsets.. 


ARUM. 


A. pictui 23--Grown in a pot, is a beautiful plant for the decoration 
of a verandah. The central portion of the large, arrow-headed 
smooth leaves is of a pure, pale rose-colour, losing itself gradually 
into the dark verdant-green of the edges. The leaves die down m 
the cold- weather. It puts forth its flowering spathe in April, which 
is of a pallid green colour, and of no interest. To develop the leaves 
to their full perfection of beauty, it requires a good light soil, rather 
rich, and an abundance of water and shade. Easily propagated by 
offsets of its roots. 

A. clrac icuhis. —A Cape rhi/omatous plant, the principal beauty 
• I which consists in its smooth, upright bright-green s em, strung* ly 
spotted and mottled with white like a snake ; bears in March a 
large, chocointc-rcd spathed flower, emitting an intolerably offensive 
Siiiclt. It blossomed with Firminger tlie ilrsi year of its being brought 
from the Cape ; and the rhizomes produced fine plants a second scascv, 
hut after that perished. 

The leaves die down in April ; and the same mode of cultivation, 
»i> every respect, is suited lo this plant s that recommended below 
h»r the Richnrdia. 

-L italicum. —A deciduous arum, from the Channel Islands. ? t<; 

3 feet. 

A. nwriilatun). —Lords and Ladies or Cuckoo Pint. A good plant 
for the hills, where it grows luxuriously. 


A LOO ASIA. 


A Semis of plants that come into popular favour u n.vnim, ,.f 
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from seed from the Cape, and was so fortunate as to have the 
plant in blossom two years from the time of sowing. Sir J. Paxton’s 
directions for the cultivation of it in Europe apply equally well to 
this country. 

4< In potted plants the leaves generally begin to decay about May, 
when move the pot into the open air, and give plenty of solar light, 
and only sufficient water to prevent the leaves from dying off suddenly. 
"When the leaves are completely withered, remove to where it can 
be preserved from wet. Sprinkle the soil occasionally to prevent 
it from becoming dust dry. In November pot it, and water more 
liberally. Soil, sandy loam, with slight admixture of leaf-mould 
and rotten manure.” 

While in vigorous growth put the pots in pan-feeders, continually 
supplied with water, in a situation where the nlant may have as much 
Jigh. as possible, short of absolute sunshine, which would turn the 
P-r/es brown. It blossoms at the end of March. During the rains 
the dormant rhizomes arc very apt to rot ; therefore if they arc kept 
wet at all, they are better preserved perhaps by being exposed eor>- 
tiuuallv to the rain than by being subject to the state moisture of 
any covered place. It is said to ‘‘grow as an aquatic, placed in its 
pot at the bottom of a pond not deeper than three feel.” Propagated 
easily by division in October when the plants arc re-potted. Mitch 
used for church decoration in Llic south of India, where the plant 
grows luxuriantly at hill stations. 

pothos. 


A genus of ornamental-leaved, tropical plants of epiphytic 
growth ; very easy of culture in our grass conservatories. A soil 
similar to that recommended for Ferns suits them best. Planted in 
per,, and allowed to climb up a pole or trellis, they look remarkably 
hwukome. They should not be used in place exposed to the direct 
sun, e.ff., walk of unshaded buildings. They propagate themselves, 
as wherever the stem touches the soil, roots are thrown out from the 
joints. Cuttings also strike readily in any soil. The following arc 
a. ujng the handsomest of the ci Itivated varieties : — 

P. scanrfcns —A climber, having handsome, lanceolate leaves, 
two to three in< lies long, upported n hroad-w inged foot-stalks; 
Native of Ainboyna. P. nrgyrea —\ plant of more dwarf growth 
with b aiitifuJ silvery leaves. J*. flexitosus —.Native of India, with 
flattened rooting stun , the haws being alternately directed in the 
i ighl and to the left, from i our to six inches long of a beautiful, 
.shining pale green. Of epiphytic growth, and well adapted for 
»■'< ve. ing wa'lfl. P. aUreus -An 'Xttiisivc climber, having hran- 
.•haped acur lute leave.*- of a divrV' green blotched with gold 
i.'lhcr ban •Nome plant. P. mac roph] flirt k a large clirnlvi with 
1* much !fti - ’ tii/ n any of M r> /odin , P ^elatostwlis is a 
i t t en! introduction, uiui is perhaps t* 1 handsomest of the s 


peers. 


UMsr# 
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• v Syn, Sdindopsus) {/igantea —A huge, climbing epiphyte, with 
immense leaves of dark polished green. Cost grown on a large tree, 
upon which it hanga like a splendid curtain, when it has a truly 
magnificent appearance. 


ANTHURIUM. 

> 

• Plants of more or less epiphytal growth, and forming one of the 
handsomest and most striking features of our plant houses, with their 
immense ornamental leaves. They are easy of culture : the soil re¬ 
commended for I’erns suits them best They love plenty of moisture 
with thorough drainage. Shade is essential to bring them to per- 
Icetion. They are at their best during the rains. Propagated by 
cuttings during the r. ins in pure sand under a bell glass, or any 
substitute for one. Can also be raised from seed, which many of 
them bear abundantly. During recent years, many beautiful species 
have been introduced ; while the total number now in cultivation 
exceeds 50 different varieties. 

The following are among the most beautiful :-—A. Andreanwn 
- Native of America: a beautiful object, with its heart-shaped flower 
spathe of a brilliant, shining scarlet, and having an irregularly corru- 
rated surface, like the cartilage of the ear. The spadix is vhito ami 
3‘cUow, and the plant remains in bloom for nearlv three months. 

• • 'Ti/stallmum —noble-looking plant, remarkable only for the 
H'auty 0 f its leaves, which attain n large size under favourable con¬ 
ditions. They arc heart-shaped, of a deep, rich velvety green the. 
venation being picked out with bands 0 [ crystal white A. crpstaili- 
nmn var. Williamsii—.\ii improved variety of the last named, with 
larger leaves and better marked. A. Cheh dense —A hybrid variety, 
obtained by crossing -l. Ainlreannm and A. VeUchii. The 1 ives 
res; table the Iasi named. The spathe is heart-shaped, 5 by 3 inches, 
■'.an intense shining, rich crimson, having white spadix tipped with 
vello'v. A beautiful species. Ferrierense, a cross between 

Uutrcanum and omnium. Flower spathe of a bright rose colour. 

• grande, as the name implies, a lnige species, with immense 
leave , broadly heart-shaped, of a light green, having a shine velvety 
appearance. A. Harrisii prlclire. native of Brazil, with beautiful, 
variegated |en\cs, heart-shaped, and rounded at the base. Pale-green! 
with siivery variegal inn. A. uvugnis, from America n'strik- 
species, with tri-lobed leaves of a lively ’con and having a 
r,ronz y hue when young. A nvwrolnbvm, a hybrid variety. with 
s hort rect stem:; and h aves of dark green with pule ribs a b. • 
^•me-loavcd variety, A. magniflenm. one o** t • grandest of the 
UO(: ' an ohl favourite. 1. scherzerianimi maximum, a. pl\id J 
with lanceolate cordate leaves, producing ininr-nro flow >1 
spnlhes oyer nine inehes long and lour hron \ oI » brill nnt 
< v <tn\ Yiiili a twlsfctl spadix. 1. tpUnrfidum, a Piyiinol and sir k- 
ai ioly from tropical South \merka. The lea <'• -re eonhito, 
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irregular surface. The course of the nerves marked by a broad, 
band of deep velvety green, the intervening spaces being of a pale 
yellowish green. The surface is scabrous, the portions between the 
ribs having a bulgy and quilted appearance. A plant of fine habit, 
and highly ornamental. A, triumphant , from Brazil ; on erect grow¬ 
ing variety, with heart-shaped leaves of a bright green colour and 
ribs of paler green. A. Veitchii , from Columbia, a stinking plant 
with immense, ovate-oblong leaves, two to three feet long and 18 
inches broad. Coriaceus in texture, and of a deep green with a glossy 
metallic surface when fresh expanded. The nerves are arched and 
deeply sunk, giving the leaves a wavy appearance. A. Warocqueanum 
—'This is regarded as by far the grandest of Ihe ornamental -leaved 

varieties. The leaves attain a length of over two feet, and eight 
inches wide : are of a very deep velvety green, the mid rib and nerves 
being picked out with white: The above will suffice for any 
ordinary collection, but the following list contains most of the other 
varieties in cultivation in this country. They arc all more or less 
ornamental :— A. acaitlc ; Barfcri ; Dechardi ; Dcchii ; floribundum; 
GUcnoni ; pi pant cum ; plaucescem ; Hookcrii; Jujbridum; Kalb c jrcri; 
Icuronearum . marparitnccum ; Miquieleanum ; mjmpluv.ifoUnm ; 
on.alum ; pc (At to radiafum; re fie.cum: repute: Roezfei: Species de 
Petropolls ; subseqnatum ; Trilobum and Walnieivi. See also 
Garneurn ; A ndrennum ftore-albo ; Scherzcrianum andepovente ; S+ 
Woodbridqei and Chanirierl. 


TYPHACE/E. 

TYPHA. 

/. I'Jcphrrntina .—ELEPHANT (.HASS—This large grass or hull 
n.s!' with its small, momreious Powers gathered into dense, brownish 
•ipilce.. id the end of a long stalk, affords a striking object for the 
iU| 1 1 Title garden. 

P‘ ‘ Mn 'ated by division f the roots. 

rtn /tistiLolia, —PITH GRASS-—A smaller species that can he 
sirnilaily used. 


PANDA NINE. 


PANDANUS. 


P ornrutiusinwa 
ohrulj J j to 20 fe. i 
mini* I ie referee. • fn 

fpine * dried. -III, <• 

• »v r 'i • if • hv 
Hi-. :vims durh Me* n 


—.TIIK SCREW PINK.— Keora K<Hkce t .—A large 
In l’j;en r 'ii^ ,n ' eoninion in swanqu places : 
Hu* curious .<*r w )*ke tuTuncrnh ul of it , j on g. 
haves on Hu ne : «.f 11 .stein, n extends 

sen'ling ■' ' " ■f roots from It- ljrnnrbc , 
iny s. -t "• ]' ■ . lo; of - r, Avl.ito, ittauUi 
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like leaves, enclosing spongy-looking bundles of closely packed minute 
flowers, Roxburgh says :— 

“It is the tender white leaves of the flowers, chiefly those of the 
nialc, that yield that most delightful fragrance for which they are so 
universally and deservedly esteemed. For of all perfumes in the world 
d must be the richest and most powerful.” 

It appears to thrive best in low, swampy ground and hence is 
admirable for the edge of tanks and ponds, or for islands in the 
middle of tanks and ponds. Occasional flooding does not harm it. 
Where a garden is of extent largo enough to admit it, the exquisite 
s «rid-alwood-like perfumes of its flowers renders it very desirable. 
Propagated readily by cuttings pul down in the rains. In rather ,vet 
situations Liiesc plants can be grouped with grand effect. Such group¬ 
ing may lie seen in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Calcutta. When 
growth is vigorous, tiie variegated plants are apt to become green. 
Hut when grown in poor soil, or stinted of water, such is not the ease. 
The variegated forms are also at home when cultivated in tubs and 
large pQt s . 

Some of the dwarfer kinds in cultivation for decoratiye purposes 
are *P. bifurcahis ; gracilis : mosebatus ; pufimorus ; ntilis ; 
i'nr ic gains, Vcitchii , Candelabrum Variegalus, Iloulletii f Nctero- 
c nrpus and gramvnifolim, 

CYCLANTIIACE/E. 

CARLUDOVICA. 

C. J)rudci. — \ plant introduced int > this country from Columbia. 
It resembles a fan palm, with its handsome, dcep-grecn, lustreiin 
leaves, and is a striking object in a conservatory. It is :» spoons of 
this genus. C. Palmnta, which yields the straw r fibre out * which 
r '■ well-known Panama hats are w vie, Sr also Hu: >perils ohm R 
alia r\nd Wallisii. 

PALMACE/E. 




PALMS. 


For general decorative purposes Palms take n prominent po.,.* w, 
and no garden collet .ion is complete without them. In fact, in v# ent 
>■ nrs they have risen greatly in popular favour. Tluir mol m’ 
delightful appourance when in health d Lie Iropind air the ip t 
lo a garden or plant house, hnvn made then uni' i.vm' {‘:in! »s. 
Many of thy i a. desf species only retain Ihcir hcnuly and u , » n< 
for deeoi.itivc purposed » to a ccitnm a \ J ter \ kirl* lh« heemne 

• '•mewh ti unwieldy linn n » hie but ' irinn. tin eri<- i ! d tbuv 

• eh in their dwarf growth, they amply reward th Rvuhle end car, 
Ik. slowed upon them. 


UWtST/f 
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of the Palms are natives of this country, hut as ;t I'ute the 
most beautiful specimens come from various ports of the tropical 
world, being widely distributed. To grow the latter to perfection,, 
a grass conservatory is necessary on the plains, and a hothouse on the 
hill:;. In the tropical gardens of Madras, the fernery is often supple¬ 
mented, or altogether replaced by the palmery, which is a pleasant 
feature of gardening. 

They arc nil more or less easy of cultivation. A soil composed ol 
leaf-mould, sand, a little well-decayed cow-dung and common garden 
soil, in equal proportions, will suit them admirably. Drainage must 
i>c thorough, or they will damp ofT. For the common species, .sc-.tr<-eU- 
any care is necessary. 

Nearly all Palms bear seeds freely, and are, therefore easily 
propagated by sowing the seed, chiefly during the rainy months. 
D ey sometimes take a long time to germinate, and for this reason any 
pot in which Palm seeds have been sown, should never be neglected 
til: a whole year has passed away. The present writer has known 
, \ * !,k ? :hPce ycars - Immersion for a few hours in water a 
itHc below boiling point, helps to soften the outer covering of the 
hardest seed. 

The following list will be found to contain, il is believed, nearly 
" ‘ s { c, r L ‘V Vnrth motivating out here. Of course, there are inany 

spcries m Botanical Gardens whirl, it will be difficult to procure 
el ewhere. These have necessarily been l ,-rt out for obvious reasons. 

ARECA. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

1. A Oteracea. CABBAGE PALM-Is, when about eight or ten 
1 ,:l ln ' h Ulc handsomest by far of all the Palms. Nothing indeed 
can surpass it in stateliness and elegance, the only part of the step 

'.'TT ? <:!,rlb bcln( ' th0 mooth, bright-green gn.ee- 

•iliy-formed portion just below the fronds. When the trunk grows 

« rhinI, ' yH itSC ' f i,s 111,1 1‘vight. th. beauty of the Palm ,, 
mu inly gone. 

DETELNUT PALM.-Soopfiri.-This by many is 

- ons,ti.c most graceful and el,-, ant of nil our Palms U ha 
«»« of “>• ' '.t »1.cr and mav therefore be 

• I wve se-n Palm-trees in tlm South-Kw, Islands, m„uv kin , 

•'* " of south Mcerica uH in I, . • .P» 

■■"'1 '• ilu B"W-nut palm Is certainly the mh«t el’emnt • ml - 


•hv vordflnt 


' I i’ttvi’1.. in Pcm and (ml j," p, 3l(), 
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more recent introductions nre : A . aurea , with golden stem r 
A. Baueri ; crenata ; disticha ; gracilis : horrida; lutescens; 
Madagascare.nsis ; triandra ; rubra , and sapida, all well worthy of 
cultivation. 

ARENGA. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 


A. saccharifera .—THE SUGAR PALM.—A beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent Palm, throwing up erect from the sides of the trunk its cnor- 
ni0Us > shining, black-green leaves, which take a graceful, plume-like 
curve towards the summit. This has a fine ornamental efi'ect when 
grown by the entrance-gate to a garden. A. oblusifolia, somewhat 
( ilTerent ; and Wightii , a beautiful species, lately introduced. 


HORASSUS. 


FAN-LEAVED. 

IL Flabclliforniis or Flabellfer .—THE PALMYRA—On the plains 
vi * Southern India this tree is a familiar object. Funs are commonh 
r *>ade from the leaves. One of the hardiest palms for tropical India. 

CAR YOTA. 


PINNATE-LEAVED. 

G. sobol if era .—Grows with a group of stems in the manner of 
J Ikimbou, and hears curious leaves of the size of a man’s hand, 
which have been aptly likened to a fish’s tail. A small clump kept 
•'itlnn bounds \vi i.ld, no doubt, have an ornan ental elTect. 

f ‘. ure.ns .—Is the Wine Palm of Ceylon, and a splendid object 
1,1 a garden. It i ; often called the Fishtail Palin, and sometimes 
< mistakenly \ the >Sar<» Palm. It is common to many parts of India, and 
bears seeds abundantly. 

CALAMUS. 


RATTAN. 


innate leaved 


Bel 

S'in? of the ! ‘T< rent UrnL of Cnn.' are pretE ulien y< no : hul 
;m of far foo l ai iL'i tiabil t ]..• adapted to a gardi n. Tile must 
d briti!’ C. Eoxbui gbi t \ handsome. bard; spw h *. mid 
G cGiari: a dwarf, erret-yrowinef .•preo-s ”\ tu.uihir* ria-r, v.,*U 
H»o\nii. aurl admirably adoEd for put euhire. 
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LIVISTONA. 

FAN-LEAVED. 

L. Mauritiana .—A beautiful Palm, and a truly delightful 
ornament when, as it is occasionally seen, grown as a young plant 
in a large llower-pot. The way in which the broad, graceful, plume- 
like leaves overlap one another and dispose themselves, renders it 
eminently handsome. When large it resembles very much the 
common Tar tree L. australis ; Iioogendorlifii; ratundifolia and 
Sinensis are recent introductions, and are splendid objects in a plant- 
house. 

CHAM/EROPS. 




FAN-LEA VKD. 

C. Martiana .—Very beautiful for its leaves, which are borne on 
lou^ footstalks, and are fan-formed, with the ribs projecting like 
spikes to a great distance all round from the body of the leaf. 

< . 1'ortunci and luimilis arc both well-known species, and 
iciunrkably handsome when young. 

ASTROCARYUM. 


PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A genus of the tribe Cocoineo,-, natives of tropical South America, 
••nd represented in this country by a single species, A. argentium ’ 
which is a striking object, with its large pinnate leaves, having a 
ilw . hue. Being on exotic, it cannot he grown outside of a gra-s 
conservatory. 

CEROXYLON. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

vo of tro.plcol South America. The variety in cultivation 
( niveum, mid is n beautiful object when well grown. The 
^ andicola is the Wax Palm of New Granada, but cannot bo got 
»•» grow out here. 

COCOS. 

PINNATE LEAVED. 


Of rcc. i t years many additions h we been made to this family, 
"‘.n :ii ivpi ..ented in this country b\ Tie n.pII known coconut p irn. 
J I) f n»'\v vnrii tit are dwarf and - rv handsome ornaments, the most 
1 being C, Wedded tana, vith j Is slender, rect Meins, and 

» 1 ''I:. • nrcbinfl leaves, of a rich yi *u. C. ydun I0.»a is a native 
hvny.t . s.ith plume-like leave.*’ of (! m k yroen ; a most attractive 
• ' v mpes.'i fv, fh ini,.' in.. />/ i anrea (the King Coconut), 

e; ' i •’ ortli.v .1* a place in a phuT liouse. 


• lmSTfiy 
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CORYPHA, 

FAN PALM. 



Talipot . 

A genus of tropical fan-leaved Palms, mostly natives of Asia. 
.They grow to a great height, but, when young, present a most striking 
appearance with their immense leaves : C. umbraculifera is a native 
of Ceylon and the Malabar Coast, where the leaves are used for a 
'variety of purposes. The plant at maturity produces a great terminal 
shoot of flowers and then the whole tree dies. C. Australis is of 
smaller growth, and of decidedly ornamental character ; it is from 
South Australia. C. elata is a native of this country, and grows 
to 11 height of 150 feet ; but very ornamental when young. 

DJEMONOROFS. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

This is another name for the great Calamus family ; in fact it 
511 a y he regarded as a synonym only as they are all usually classed ac 
Lalamus. The most distinguishable variety is the D. fissus , which 
of somewhat dwarf growth, and having a handsome appearance 
'vhen young. 

DICTYOSPERMA. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

This is a synonym for the large family known as Arcca, and by 
some botanists classed as a separate genus. D. alba , known as such, 
ls a handsome Palm, the leaves having a silvery appearance of times. 

DIPLOTIIEMICJM. 

^ PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A genus of Brazilian Palms of recent introduction, and remark¬ 
able for being nearly stemless, for which reason they are desirable for 
Pot culture. The variety met with in cultivation in this country is 

Marti mum, having the under part of the leaves of a silver hue. 

EUTERPE. 

PINNATISF.CT. 

Very graceful palms ; natives of tropical South America, where 
*bey form a striking feature of forest scenery, growing in large 
o]limps. They love moisture and shade, and will not thrive where 
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these conditions are absent. When young, with their slender, 
cylindrical stems surmounted with a tuft of fine bright-green leaves, 
they present a most handsome appearance. E. eclalis , cultivated here, 
ic the Assai Palm of Para (also known as Oreodoxa Sarcona), and an 
acquisition to the plant-house. 


• GEONOMA. 

pinnate-leaved. 

A genus of very handsome Palms of dwarf growth and slender, 
polished stems, all natives of tropical South America. They grow to 
perfection in our grass conservatories. The most desirable with its 
variety is G. (jracilis, a beautiful object for dinner-table decorations 
with its drooping, polished, green leaves. G. Carderi princeps ; 
pumila; Schottianu , and Scemctni are also in cultivation here, and 
worthy of a place in the plant-house. All love shade and moisture. 


IIYOPHORBE. 


PINNATE-LEAVED. 


Handsome. Palms, natives of Bourbon and Mauritius, with tall, 
cylindrical stems and a crown of graceful pinnate leaves. ‘Very 
ornamental when young, fl. Amaricaulis is a well-known species, 
and much resembles an Areca ; H. V er s chaff el tii is a recent introduc¬ 
tion of dwarf habit ; also known under the name of Areca Verschaffeltii. 
//. hidica is a native of this country, and is generally known as 
Areca lutescena . All are easy of culture, and bear seeds abundantly, 
from which they may be readily propagated, 

KENTIA. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A handsome family of Palms, native of the Malayan Archipelago, 
Norfolk Island, and New Zealand. In general appearance they do not 
differ much from Arecas, and arc only distinguishable from them by 
not having the nutineg-like structure of the seed of true Arecas. 
About half a dozen species ore in cultivation in our gardens, chiefly 
in grass conservatories. The most desirable varieties are K. Mac - 
Arthurl and Delmoreana, K. Australis -, Macrocarpa ; Fostcriana; 
ffracilis, and Wendlqndiana are also worthy of a place in the plant- 
house . 

KORTIIAESIA. 

PI NN ATE* LEAVED. 

This is a name given to about half a dozen, species of Palms 
which are, however, so closely allied to Galamus as to be hardly 
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disinguishable from them in general appearance and habit of growth. 
They are natives of the Indian Archipelago, mostly climbers, and a 
plant or two of K. Junyhulmi seen growing in f'aleulta by Firmingerj 
struck him as being worthy of a place in a collection of Palms. 


LATANIA. 


FAN-LEAVED. 

A family of ornamental Palms, with fan-shaped leaves, natives of 
South Africa and the Islands of Bourbon and Mauritius ; rather difficult 
to grow successfully-in this country. They grow to twenty lVct 
hign. L. Commersonii (syn. L. rubra) is a handsome species with 
red stem, and rich, shining, bronzy-green leaves ; L. aurea. Borbonira 
and glaucophylla are also well worth cultivating. 

LICUALA. 

FAN-LEAVED. 


A genus of majestic Palms, mostly natives of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and thriving very well in this country. L. peltata and 
palrnata, with their fan-shaped leaves having lacerated edges have i 
fine effect when well grown. L. y ran Oh (now known as Pritchard,,: 
<ira,uhs) found in Borneo and the South Sea Islands, only recently 
introduced, is perhaps the grandest Palm in cultivation. -Nothing can 
cqmu it in majestic beauty, with its immense rounded, laec-cdged 
leaves of a bright polished green, growing out of a central base and 
forming a duster not easily forgotten. Fortunately, they arc all env.v 
°t a place in the plant-house. Seeds abundantly. 


MARTINEZ IV. 


PINNATE-LEAVED. 

South American Palms of somewhat dwarf growth remarkable 
lor the spines with which the cylindrical stem and leave-stalks arc 
armed M. caryoiu folia is perhaps the only one of the gcm.s worthy 
of a place in the plant-house. Seeds abundantly. 


DRYMOPHLCFUS. 

FINN AT JSEGT. 

A recent introduction, und a remaiv.ablv handsome genus re¬ 
presented here by D. Sinyaporensis , with its slender stems no ^ i -,, 
green lenv?s on smooth green petioles, of drooping habit n ' i 

nat * of Singapore, from which place it has been introduced; it 
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thrives to perfection in a grass conservatory. During the rains it 
presents a strikingly handsome appearance with its bunches of deep 
purple coloured fruit. Easily increased by seed. 


OREODOXA. 


PINNATE-LEAVED. 


A genus of remarkably handsome Palms, natives chiefly of 
tropical South America and the West Indies. One of the species, 
0. oleracea described elsewhere as Areca oleracea (by * which 
name it is generally known) is almost naturalized in this country. 
Beautiful avenues of it are to be seen in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. Two other varieties of much beauty* viz., O. acuminata and 
regia are in cultivation in Indian gardens. Oreodoxa regia has a 
peculiarly bottle-shaped trunk when young, which straightens out 
as the plant grows older. In both Bombay and Calcutta this 
species thrives well, and also grows satisfactorily in Poona and in 
many parts of India with moderate rainfall and where frost is not 
serious. 

PHOENIX. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A genus of ornamental and economic Palms, including among 
its members the Date Palm (P. dactylifera ), and Sugar Palm (P. 
sUloes*ris) . Of those suitable for decorative purposes, P. rupicola, 
native of this country, is the handsomest and most desirable on 
account of its dwarf and elegant growth, the leaves drooping and 
falling over gracefully; and being very easy of culture, whether 
indoors or out-of-doors, is an acquisition. Easily raised from seed. 
The other varieties cultivated here arc P. acaulis ; reclinata ; rubri- 
raulis ; Senegalemis; paludosa, and Zeylanica; all more or less 
ornamental objects in a collection. 

PINANGA. 

PINN AT I SECT. 


The Palms known under this name now include some of the 
handsomest in cultivation. They are mostly natives of the Indian 
\r chi pel ago. The generic name has undergone four different 
chants P. maculala is the mottled palm, and is unique in 
appearance ; P. spectabilis is a well-known species, having dark- 
ureen octiolcs mottled with light green the under surface of the 
leaves having a silvery appearance ; while P. \eitch„ and Sander/ana 
have only lately been introduced ; but they are of remarkable beauty 
and grace. They all seed freely. 
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PRITCHARDIA. 

PALMATISECT. 



This genus, closely allied to Licuala , contains two grand Palms- 
P. grand is and pacifica ; the first of which has been described under 
- Ucuala, while the second resembles it much in general appearance, 
* s no * so imposing an object. They are nearly all natives of the 
t’iji Islands and the Indian Archipelago. There are two other 
varieties in cultivation, viz., P. Chinensis and fdifera, both hand¬ 
some species. They take a long time to bear seeds, but these can 
a ways be imported. All the species thrive excellently in gras^ 
conservatories. 


PTYCnOSPERMA. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

Handsome Palms, natives of the Indian Archipelago, and thriving 
•remarkably well in our grass conservatories. They are closely allied 
to Seaforthia. which they resemble. One of the most elegant is 
P. Alexandra; . There are several other species, hut only P. alba, 
besides the above, is cultivated here, so far as Firniinger was able to 
ascertain. 

RII APIS. 

FAN-LEAVED. 

Dwarf, ornamental Palms, natives of Eastern Asia. The leaves 
me fan-shaped, and grow in dense tufts, deeply cut into segments. 
*he stems are reed-like and polished green. The old, well-known 
species. R. flabellifonnis, is a native of Southern China and is called 
10 Ground Rattan Palm ; R, humilis is a recent introduction, and 
o desirable acquisition to our plant-houses. Both seed freely/ and 
may be thus easily increased. 


SABAL. 

FAN-LEAVED. 

A genus of noble-looking Palms, natives mostly of Southern North 
America ; some of them are found in t!:o West Indies. They are 
dwarf in growth, and very ornamental, having fan-shaped ieaves. 
•S. Adnnsoni is a North American spec ies, while the other variety 
cultivated in this country. S. umbraculifera (syn , Blackburniana V 
comes from Jamaica. Some of these kdms throw up suckers which 
can he separated and will form nice plants. They grow well in our 
grass conservatories. 
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SEAFORTHIA. 


PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A family of very ornamental Palms, comprising about thirty 
species, principally natives of Sumatra, Java, Borneo and other 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago. One species, perhaps the hand¬ 
somest, S. elegans (&yn. Plychosperma Cunninghamiana), comes 
fiorn Australia. It is a striking ornament in our grass conservatories. 
S. robusla is another fine species ; and, being of dwarf growth, is a 
very desirable variety to have. The two named here are perhaps the 
omy ones that should be admitted into an ordinary collection. 

STEVENSONL4. 

S. grandifolia .—One of the handsomest Palms in cultivation, 
tb * genus being represented by this one species, which is now known 
under the name of Phoenicophorium Sechellarum. It is a native 
of the Seychelles Islands. It is a stemless Palm, from the base of 
v h,ch spring copper coloured stalks studded with black spines. The 
leaf blade is wedge-shaped, of a beautiful bronze hue, and spotted. 

hen young, the leaves are very handsome, being of a rich cinnamon- 
in own colour. Grows very well in a grass conservatory. 

THRINAX. 


FAN-LEAVED. 

A genus of West Indian Palms, the species differing widely in 
genera] appearance ; not particularly ornamental, but a few of the 
recent introductions are worthy of cultivation. T, argentea , the Silver 
l hatch-palm of Jamaica, is an old and well-known species, having 
large, fan-shaped leaves; T. graminifolia has slender, grasslike leaves ; 
/. elegans and T . harbadensis are the most ornamental of 
lue spe ies ; 7 . glauca and parviflora are also worth cultivating. 

VERSCHAFFELTIA. 

This genus is represented by two species, introduced from the 
Seychelles Islands; both handsome and distinct Palms. The species 
known as Regelia Majestira is one of the finest ornaments in a 
Balm collection. V. splendida (/?. pi inccps) is a dwarf, slender plant 

• ‘•ft veil worth a place in any collection. 

PLECTOCOMIA. 

PINNATE^LE WED. 

P A asu mica. —A climbing palm, much Resembling the cn rie 

• alcjuns) t mu', armed with formidable spines and l »ng whip-like 
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Tails, to which are attached claws to enable it to hold on to other 
trees upon which it supports itself. It is a native of the Assam hills. 
Not particularly ornamental. 


besmoncus. 


PINNATE-LEAVED. 


A genus 
and general 
D. major is 


closely .resembling Plectocotnta in appearance, habit, 
characteristics. It inhabits tropical South America, 
sometimes admitted into the grass conservatory. 


COMMEL1NACE/E. 

TRADESCANTIA. 


Spiderivort. 


A genus of flne-foliaged plants of low growth. Hardy, well 
adapted for rockwork and carpet-bedding. T. Zebrma a synonym 
OK Zebrina pendula, is a pretty basket herb. It is also useful f 
covering the surface soil in large pots or tubs. Being of a decum¬ 
bent habit, it spreads quickly under shade, and roots from every 


node. 

T. discolor. —A common garden plant of 1 to 2 feet, with sessile- 
lanceolate leaves of a deep verdant green bordered with crimson. 
Flowers small, white, and half concealed among the bracts ; see also 
T. multi flora, T. Warsceuricziana, and T, rosea. 


CYAN OTIS. 


A genus of pretty weeds, the besl of which should tin 1 a place 
in the r ckery. They are at their best during the rainy, weather, 
and look extremely pretty when seen in flowering patches of blue, 
rose or purple, as the case nlay be. In nature they grow on a very 
thin layer of gravel over sheer rock and can be utilized in the garden 
In similar situations. C. barbata. C. cristah, and C. axillaris aro 
*\v ell-known species. 


DICHORISANBRA. 

Ornamental plants of herbaceous growth, vary similar to the 
foregoing in general appearance. D. ovnta is a native of Brazil, with 
ovate lanceolate leaves of a purplish, spot-green colour : having stilus 
pea-green, marked with olive bars. Pears large head:; of deep-blue 
flowers. D. nmsatca, Irngifolia vitata, mvi imdnlata arc i emarkable 
for their shining, ornarue tal leaves. 
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the rains. 1 cuttings and side-shoots during 

aneilema. 


Hardy, im eve^ee^and re e n a n silv f ° • rockeries and baskets. 

A. bicolor are recommended y dlVis5 ° n ' A ' Sinensis a ”<* 


COMMELINA. 

commoner sorts are of Tweed v clL Pr f tty ’ b J Ue flowers - Although the 

as c - coeleslis, C. illiptica and C d?r'* fCW cultiva,od forms, such 
garden plants. Easily Raised bv di’v f^° ie \ S J aT,egata < are desirable 


PONTEDERIACE®. 


Monocfwa vaginalis and hastata are c mm ini° St i y s ^ v ' bl,w flowe, ' s - 
canals. The hardy Ponied,-ria ror Ln f n,y found in ,ai 'ks and 
t i/cceed at hill stations in tbs North ’ Iq 0 ™! ^V 1 America - should 
hodaikanal in the south. ’ as tdso a * Ootacaniund and 


LII.IACE.iE. 

SMILAX. 

in, —- >.™- 

sarsaparilla of shops T)k*v ■ rp Mi 1 i . s ^ ecies the true 

leaved species angusilfolia, 

are useful for decorating fha T, a 1? saUcl f° Il a variegata 

houses, or under the shade of i r rrq 3 A< ~ ! rillt,vation * n plant- 

ordinary pardon <oil vi,i,K : 0 , ,, , ,nr * B*ow freely m 

from side-shoots during the rainy' Mason. pr ° perly draincd - Propagate 

* beaucaknia. 

A Mexican genus of curlous-loaldng plant* with ... 

? " m and b'b',ge. Note the gout,-like ‘welling a 7 e W oT\k° 
i 7; and be graceful, pendulous leaves of some species Trn * 
lli-.lit soil in the same way as drar.rna, and p.opag a 7e d ,, V °T 
insert^, in sapd during the reins. The varieties 
K ’ eCUrVata f0rmft ''v called Pincenictitia labcraX) win. 
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straight stem and strap-like leaves, sends up during the rains a 
panicle about a yard long, bearing a multitude of very small, white, 
fragrant flowers.' B . striata with plain, glaucous leaves, straight 
and erect, like an aloe, and bearing small greenish-white flowers on 
a large panicle. See also B. latifolia } B. longifolia and £. rubra. 
May be grown on the hills in a glass house. Treatment as for 
dracaena, 

ASPIDISTRA. 


A, elatior .—This is a vigorous growing herb from Japan. Although 
stemless, the stout, oblong leaves are borne on long stalks which raise 
the plant to a height of nearly two feet. 

A. elatior variegata.—ln this fine plant, suitable either for pot 
culture or bedding under partial shade, the leaves are boldly striped 
green and white. 

A. lurida .—A very effective species recently introduced from 
Urnm. These are fine-foliaged plants requiring the same treatment 
as Diacaena. The flowers are of little consequence, being mostly con¬ 
cealed by the leaves. 


DIANELLA 


A pretty genus of grass-like herbs from Tasmania and New South 
Wales. Represented in this country by only one or two .species. A 
good rockery plant easily propagated by division when the leaves 
die down. 

D intermedia .—Flowers whitish. Berries in dark-blue clusters. 

D. purpurea .—Native of tropical Asia, of dwarf growth, with 
grass-like leaves and hearing a drooping panicle of pretty violet purple 
flowers, which are followed by berries of the same colour. Will gn-w 
freely in any porous soil. 


ANTHERICUM. 

A' most useful genus of densely folincred herbs, mostly intro¬ 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are somewhat fleshy, 
linear-lanceolate, recurved and spring from tho short-rootstock, which 
is not visible. Loose panicles of white flowers are thrown up from 
the latter. The variegated forms are excellent subjects for carpet 
and ribbon bedding under partial shade. They arc also well adapt'd 
lor baskets, vases, and edgings in the plant-houses. Cultivate ii\ 
rather a poor loam containing somewhat more than the .usual pro. 
portion of. fine sand. Give plenty of water. Divide off sets and sow 
seeds. 

A. Lit i a go. —ST. BERNARD’S LILY.—Flowers comparatively large, 
white. Leaves dense, long, narrow and channelled. This will 
do in the Cooler parts of the country. 


m 
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A. Liliastruin . — ST. BRUNO’S LILY — Flowers large, bell-shaped, 
two inches long, very fragrant, white with a green spot on the tip 
of each segment of the perianth. A desirable plant for hill-stations. 

A. L. Major . — This is the largest and finest species of all. 

A. varief/atum (Chlorophytum datum variegatum), also argenteo 
lineare, of the fourth edition. Thie leaves of this attractive plant are 
striped white and pale green. 


RHODE A. 


/?. Japonica .— A curious plant having the appearance of an aroid, 
even in the matter of its seed-vessel. 

Introduced from Japan ; but grows fairly well in our grass con¬ 
servatories. Bears panicles of white flowers, followed by a tuft of 
ileshy-looking berries. A light sandy soil with plenty of drainage 
mi its it. Propagated by seed-sowing during the rains. 

Ii. Japonica aureo-variegata .— This is a recent introduction and 
° n improved variety of the preceding with handsome leaves, having a 
golden variegation. 


KNIPHOFIA. 

K. aloides — The flame or red-hot poker flower. When in blossom 
‘ , I'»"d*omo plant is a striking object. It is abundant at Ootacaraund 

and Kodaikanal in the south, and is suitable to all hill-stations. The 
flowers, which arc coral-red, fading to orange and greenish yellow, 
ore borne on dense oval spikes, three to five feet. In frostv regions 
, H b ,ants nped some protection during winter. Mulching with 
bracken would suffice, unless the frost is very severe. It is better 
to leave, the plants undisturbed if possible. There are several other 
spe. ies in cultivation. The old name is Tritoma. 


PHORMITTM. 

P. tenar— NEW ZEALAND FLAX.—A large evergreen herb with 
- O sWord-like leaves. Native of New Zealand. This striking foliage 
plnnt can only J.e cultivated at hill-stations in Southern India. It is 
f r ' at Infection Ootaomn.nd. P tena.r oarie f/ at U m hJ\hl 
unrn m "i "* < ,W,h - nr ! d is »" exceptionally effective plant either 
, n ' v , n or erown in a Will grow in any sandy soil of 

moderate quality. Propagate from seed and offsets. 

DARYMRION. 

A Mexican genus of highly ornamental and remarkable-lonP?„« 

1 • . . . Or ».r ton. .1 rv« wy . T ,„ j^JT**"* 

,enves ' S'L-Porfd on a short, thickish stem, are succeeded by 
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* long flower stalk of ten to twelve feet. The unisexual flowers, which 
are mostly of a whitish colour, are produced on dense cylindrical 
panicles. 7). acrotrichum ; D. glaucopJiyllum ; D . graminifoUum 
and D. recurva are cultivated in gardens in the cooler parts of the 
country. Cultivation as for aloes. 

LAPAGERLA. 


A small genus ( monotypic) of Chilian climbers having very beau¬ 
tiful and lasting flowers. The two species here described should 
succeed well at hill-stations and in Upper India, although they are so 
rarely heard of. 

L. rosea .—-A hardy climbing shrub with ovate-lanceolate to 
subcordate leaves of a leathery texture. Covered for several months 
with clusters of large drooping flowers of a rich rose-crimson colour. 

L. rosea alba .—Similar to the above, excepting that the flowers 
are pure white. Both are very desirable plants. Propagate from 
layers of the stem. 

PHILAGERIA. 

P. Vetchii ..—This is the name given to an interesting hyfbrid 
produced in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery by hybridizing Plulesia 
buxnolia and Lapageria rosea. The result was a singular combi¬ 
nation of both parents in point of foliage and flower. The leaves 
are neither heart-shaped nor box-shaped ; and the flowers are some¬ 
what bell-formed and drooping, of a rosy carmine colour: The plant 
is easy of culture, and grows well in a light rich soil under the 
shade of a grass conservatory. Propagate by layers and cuttings of 
the matured wood. 


TULIPA. 

TULIP. 

Gool Leila. 

-Firminger was unaware of a single instance of the Tulip having 
been cultivated with success in this country on the plains. P>otli 
when residing at Ferozepore and at Howrah he procured bulbs from 
Kngland. but on each occasion with the most unsatisfactory sub- 
Some n: \er started at all, and those which did, merely put forth a 
miserable leaf or two. They grow to perfection on the hills, where 
the bulbs should be put down in February, in the same way ns the 
Narcissus. Mr. Charles Cray states that the Tulip will not flower at 
Coonoo.r, South India, elevation about 6,000 feet. 

FRITIIXAHIA. 

Comprises the different kinds of Fritilkirins, as well as the old 
familiar Crown Imperial ; all qirte unad.iptod to the climate of 
Bengal. When at Ferozepore, Firminger procured .selection from 
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England. The Crown Imperials had pushed forth long roots by the 
time of their arrival; but the Fritillarias were still dormant. On* 
being potted they remained in the same condition, never making any 
growth whatever, and in course of time perished. They grow to per¬ 
fection on the hills, and should be treated in the same way as the 
Narcissus. 

LILIUM. 


Both when at Ferozepore and at Howrah, Firminger made 
attempts to introduce several kinds of Lily commonly cultivated in 
England at that time, but on each occasion with most unsatisfactory 
results. The bulbs do not bear being kept long out of the ground* 
end are sure to arrive here in a more or less damaged condition. 
Some were entirely decayed on reaching him ; others in a tolerably 
sound condition never started, and some, one or two only, did so 
to die off speedily on the approach of the hot season. Many new 
species from Japan have, however, appeared since then, the intro¬ 
duction of which has proved more satisfactory. The want of success 
hitherto may be owing to the exhausted condition of the bulbs from 
which they never recover, rather than from any unfitness of the 
climate. For it is stated that at the Calcutta Flower-show of March 
1808, Mr. G. Livesay exhibited tw r o new kinds of Lilies, unnamed, 
flowerljng then fob the first tiim\ from bulb*? received from the 
Mauritius three years previously. This is just what happens with the 
L. aurafurn, brought now to England in simh quantities from Japan * 
ntauy never recover from the effects of the journey, and those tliat 
do, take two or three years before they flower. This magnificent 
so^ies, too, has flowered in Calcutta; but not very satisfactorily. 
Tn Upper India and on the hills the case is quite different • ancf 
they thrive to perfection if planted in time—on the plains in October 

and on the hills in February and March. A light, rich soil suits 
them. 

1. L. longiflorum .—A common plant in the gardens about 
Calcutta. The bulbs are small, but throw up stems about fifteen 
inches high, hearing in March heads of noble, fragrant, white flowers 
full six inches long. Several pots of this plant in full bloom afford 
Tor (he time o most superb decoration for the verandah. The leaves 
<U<i down about the middle of June, when the pots should be put 
away in some dry place till October, when the bulbs begin to start 
♦./cun On the hills pot j n March, and when the leaves die down 
in October. stow away the pots in some dry place. At that time 
* y should he separated and rc-potted : the larger ones singly for 
flGweriii" and the small ones three or four in a pot, to grow and 
niafim themselves for flowering the succeeding yeriV. When thev 
have started into vigorous growth they require a liberal supply ot 
wafer and arc the better for the pots being placed every alternate 
two days in pans of water, as well as for receiving occasion:-! water- 
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A rather rich soil, in which sand is mixed. 


liquid manure, 
suits them. 

2. L. WaUichianum .—Native of Almora and Nepal. Described 
by Dr. Wallich as “a very distinct and noble species, with a tall 
and slender stem, two-thirds of which is thickly furnished with long 


and linear leaves. The flowers are white, fragrant, extremely large, 
with a very long and narrow tube which gradually widens into an 
ample spreading limib ; generally two or three on the apex of the 
-stem.” 

The several varieties, described in the catalogues of English 
nurserymen, may all be successfully grown in Upper India and on 
the hills. The treatment recommended for L. longiflorum will suit 
them all. At hill-stations in South India (Coonoor, Ootacamund, 
Kodaikanal and Yercaud) there is no difficulty in growing a large 
variety of Lilies. The kinds most commonly seen in gardens are:— 
L. candidum —Madonna Lily, L. Mustogon —Turk’s Cap Lily, L. 
Longiflorum —Easter Lily* L. auratum —golden-rayed Lily; L. 
Harrissi —Bermuda Lily, and L. tigvinum —Tiger Lily. At Banga¬ 
lore elevation 3,000 feet, rainfall 35 inches, a very few of the hardiest 
do indifferently. It is comparative coolness, with moisture nearly ad 
the year round, the genus requires. Species from Burma, China and 
Japan are likely to do well in the Northern and Alpine parts of 
India. 


GLORIOSA. 


G. superba .— A slender, climbing plant, with small, narrow 
leaves and tuberous roots, containing a poison ; native of India, ami 
often to be met with growing wild ; bears during the rains curiously 
formed flowers of long, narrow, twisted petals, one-lialf deep crimson 
and one-half primrose colour on first opening, but afterwards becom¬ 
ing altogether crimson. The flowers, borne in profusion and mingled 
together in both these conditions, have a most beautiful effect. This 
jungle plant thoroughly deserves its enthusiastic Latita name. It 
should find a place in every garden. It has the great advantage that 
it can be grown in jungly parts of the garden (as well as in beds) 
and used to light up, with its colour, otherwise dull comen:. It dies 
down in the cold season and lies dormant till the rains. The plant 
in full vigour is often infested by a caterpillar, by which, if not 
looked to, in a very short time it is entirely consumed. Abundantly 
indigenous in the scrub tracts of Mysore, where it is a pretty sight 
from September to November. 


HEMLROC ALLIS. 

H. fulua —DAY-LILY.—A common p mt in most gardens in 
India; bears heads of large tawny-yellow flowers of no great liranty. 
A variety with double flowers is met with in some gardens, but not 
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common. II. variegata Lears variegated flowers. Put down m 
bulbs in March, both on the hills and on the plains. 

FUNKIA. 

F. subcordata .—Native of China ; a very handsome, small, pot 
plant, not uncommon in Calcutta. Leaves cordate, of a dark, pleasant 
green ; bears in August umbels of large, white, sweetly-fragrant, 
drooping, bell-formed flowers, four inches long, opening of an even¬ 
ing. Propagated by division of the roots in March. They begin their 
growth in this month on the hills, when they should be repotted in 
fresh soil. The roots are of a fibrous nature and will not bear being 
much disturbed or the plants will fail of blossoming. F. variegata 
bears variegated flowers. 

AGAPANTilUS. 

A. umbellatus —BLUE AFRICAN LILY.—A most noble plant, 
occasionally, but not often, met with, and not thriving well, in 
Calcutta gardens ; bears upon a long scape, during the rains, a large 
umbel of large, handsome, azure-blue flowers. Requires the shelter 
of a verandah, and to be grown in a pot. A light, rich soil suits it. 
Plant the bulbs in March on the hills, and keep in a green-house* 
This is eminently a plant for hill-stations, where it succeeds admir¬ 
ably in the ground. A. umbellatiis var. alb id us is a recently intro¬ 
duced variety having white flowers. Should be cultivated in pots as 
ibe bulbs need wintering (drying off) for a short season. 

ALOE. 

Dr. Voigt states that there were as many as a hundred species, 
of Aloe formerly in Dr. Carey’s garden at Seramporc ; but that most 
i;nd -lied, and that he could enumerate no more than forty-two* 
Alii.ut a dozen or fourteen species are to be met with in the Calcutta 
Botanical Cardens. The Aloe is not to be confused with the Agave r 
many people use the name Aloe for the genus Agave (whicli see). 

Some two or three have very ornamental leaves and look hand- 
seme in pots ; these, if left out in the rains, are very apt to perish 
water lodging between the leaves, and causing them to rot at 
lb* point of junction. A light, porous soil, through which the water 
given iliein is so^.n passed off. is manifestly that best suited to them. 

1 . A. Ahytsinica, ~A very lorr/e species, growing in the open 
l .round in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, tnd very showy when in 
full blossom in January and February, with its large flower stem bear 
ing innumerable, small, bright vermilion flowers. 

2. A. Indian. —A common plant throughout the country, leaves 
thorn-dig d, thick, s ft. pale-green, crossed with lines of spots* 
bc?rs dull red flowers From the peculiarity of its foliago a iilcasmrr 
variety among other potted plants. 
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intermedia.—A small, handsome plant, with neat, clean- 


cut, strap-like leaves, speckled with green and white. 

4. A . nigricans . —Exceedingly ornamental for its polished,, 
black-green, well-cut leaves, of strap-like form ; bears in March 
flowers varying from pale-green to lurid red. 

5. A. attenuata .—A small plant with very succulent and 
curiously crimped leaves ; bears in April small, greenish, insignifi 
cant flowers. 

6 . A. saponaria.—A small plant with curious, thick, short, 
succulent leaves, crossed with dotted white lines. 


GASTERIA. 


G. brevifolia and one or two other species do well on the hills*, 
tfhey are small Aloe-like succulents having terminal racemes or 
panicles of pretty flowers, usually coloured red or scarlet, the pedicles 
are also reddish. Good plants for rockwork. 


YUCCA. 

ADAM’S-NEEDLK 


The species of Yucca known in Europe amount to as many as. 
thirty. The following only are those to be met with in this country. 

1 . Y. aloifolia .—A large plant, common everywhere in India,, 

and familiar for its formidable array of long, hard, flattened leaves, 

each tipped with a needle-like thorn ; bears in the rains countless 

white flowers, hanging most beautifully, like little bells, from its 
erect-growing flower-stem. The plant becomes disposed to blossom 
sooner by having the lower leaves cut away. The leaves, hurried in¬ 
damp earth till their soft parts decay, yield a strong, tenacious fibre, 

very useful for tying up plants with. Propagated by offsets. There 

is a vo lie gated variety o| this plant, having the edges of the leaves 
of dull white coloui. not particularly ornamental. 

2. Y. gloriosa. —SPANISH BAYONET.—Distinguished from the 
last b> its leaves being much narrower and spike-like : grows to fail 
large dimensions before flowering. Bears flowers simihu to the last 
numed. 

8 . Y. sfriria. —A small plant in the Calcutta Botanical Garden*, 
never flowering there, and making little or no growth. 

ALLIUM. 

Comprises several .pedes, bearing un.hds of (HAYrent coloured 
flowers with a strong smell nf Garlic ; most have been introduced, 
but do i.ot seem disposed to flower hcr<5. 
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fragrans .—A small bulbous plant ; bears in 
umbels of greenish-white flowers, like those of the 
interesting for their heliotrope-like fragrance. 
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April small 
common Onion, 


SCILLA. 

SQUILL. 

A genus of small, bulbous plants, producing flowers somewhat 
similar to the Hyacinth ; not found to succeed in Bengal, but grow 
well in Upper India and the hills. Theatment some as for Narcissus. 
Worth growing on the hills. 


ORNITHOGALUM. 
STAB OF BETHLEHEM, 


Of which there are several species : not cultivated with success 
here. 

O. caudatum .—An uninteresting plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; bears greenish-white flowers. 

MUSCARI. 

M. botrgoides —GRAPE HYACINTH.—A pretty, diminutive, 
bulbous plant, distributed abundantly in the United Provinces from 
the Saharunporc Gardens ; thrives wed in the border, and produces 
Pretty racemes of dark-blue flowers, of about the size of Black 
Currants. Firminger never met with it in Bengal. Plant the bulbs 
in March. 


HYACINTHUS. 

II. oriental is —HYACINTH.—By repeated trials it has becu well 
ascertained that the Hyacinth cannot he brought to thrive and blossom, 
with any degree of satisfaction, in Calcutta or its vicinity. Of the 
bulbs that are imported some only produce a few leaves, while others, 
which appear forming for blossom, seem scarcely able to push themselves 
•’bove ground, and instead of opening all the flowers in the cluster 
nt once, open two or three first, which decay before the remainder 
t-xpand. 

In Upper India, however, their cultivation is attended with 
complete success. A selection of bulbs procured from England, with 
very little attention given to them, blossomed as beautifully n g || )ev 
me ever seen to do in Europe. “C:m be grown successfully \»t 
Ootacamund, but the bulbs last hut one season/ 1 — Sit Frederick Price. 
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The best bulbs are always of a conical form.—All flat-crowned 
«nes are apt to give ofr numerous offsets, and rarely, if ever, give good 
flowers. Also, “small bulbs are of the finest varieties. The size of the 
bulb has nothing to do with the fineness 
of the bloom, which is most commonly 
inversely as the size of the bulb.’ * 

The pot in which a Hyacinth is 
grown should be eleven or twelve inches 
deep, the soii a mixture of well decayed 
cow-manure and leaf-mould, and a very 
large proportion of sand, and a few 
wood ashes or small bits of charcoal. 

Some recommend the bulbs to be plant¬ 
ed three inches deep, but this would 
be to bury one of the principal features 
of beauty in the plant. The best plan 
perhaps is to plant tin bulb with about 
•< third above the surface of the earth 
that the beautiful metallic colour upon 
tt may not be concealed, and then 
-attend to the following directions given 
hy Sir ,1. Paxton :— 

“The plant is unable to develop it- 
seli with a vapidity proportionate to the 
moisture it imbibes, when its tipper 
surface is acted upon loo immediately 
by the atmosphere. Hence the pro¬ 
priety of covering the bulbs with some 
-fht material. They ought invariably 

foH ^inchc?of b oidT Verii,K ' ,0,s containing u.em with three or 
n s tS d £? °7 ,alf f ’ ul 1 verl * wl 'caf-so... A due snare of 

moisture is their v h 1 ’ T”'"' ,,ulhs ’ o,-• and 

reach the surface of n,/ • thc ’ Magi W hen they 

In the full t - tin ' U '7' n ®' thcv "my be gradually introduci ,| 

the ccS of h? 5 hte»r e i ?, SO, ° r M w "* ‘ 

Miry .0 tluir colui * n ?* her ""-"‘a"! point neeo,.. 

and a little and Cover lie j n Ju ‘. l,h n f *' v ”1' bar- ,1 

\ ilmoi in s < ,.i a, «ue < {V ,, L() «g-hv. Chm n . •' Sept., 18M 
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the wafer to be changed without disturbing the roots. On the hills 
they come to great perfection, where the bulbs should be planted in 
February. 


LACHENALIA. 

Small, bulbous plant?, natives of South Africa ; for the most part 
not succeeding in Bengal, though they do well enough in Upper India. 
Plant in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. Plant 
in a mixture of two parts loam, one part farm-yard manure, and one 
part leaf-mould. After flowering, let the bulbs dry and store till next 
.'rowing season. 


DRIMEA. 

D. revoluta .—A small pot-plant, native of Africa, with curious 
lurid-green leaves, covered with round, white spots ; bears in May 
spikes of small dull pink flowers. Plant in February on the plains. 
Never met with on the hills. 

EU STREP HUS. 

L. iiiijustifoliiji -.—Native of Australia ; bears pale-purple flowers> 
but ornamental principally as a small climbing plant ,f graceful, 
slender character, and pretty, drooping, grass-like leaves. Propagated 
by cuttings during the rains. 

ASPARAGUS. 

1. .1. ocerosus .—Natiw of Bengal, an erect, herbaceous thorny 

plant, with needlc-likc leaves; bears, in the beginning of ihe cold 
wenihiv, pure, while, deli* htfully fragrant, flowers. Roxburgh remarks, 
charming shrub.’* Propagated by division in the rains. Not met 
v;|l - l; on Ihe hills ; but may be grown under glass. 

~ A. rarcmrtsiifi .—A very thorny, shrubby, climbing plant, very 
bountiful for its foliage alone, whir’ from a distance has somewhat 
tlv: appearance of n Juniper ; produces in November an unbounded 
profusion of in nate white flown .s, which perfume the air to a 
v«>n.side ruble distance around. 

*i. A. fixrcnriins t - An erect growing plant ; blossoms in 
N vo ! « i when il > most exuqlsltely beautiful, wilh its graceful 
hvray of minute flowers resembling delicate plumes of silver. 

1 p/n/oo.suj -- A lovely <nergi« cn I .P er from South Africa 
wil ll1 ' All si ms, and he. nliful, minutely divided i• von, having 

*|m •cnee, of plumes. me < f the most ornru nta) leaved 

i J ’"‘d * yc l introrhi • d ; hears small. wlule. insignificant flower v 

ri< h toil suits it. wilh plenty of draimwe: Propagated’ by 

'siun during t| M mins. 
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'l). A. pluinosns nanus .—An exceedingly graceful variety of the 
last named, but differing from it in being of dwarf, shrubby habit, 
<uid therefore admirably adapted for dinner-table decoration. Very 
•similar to the last in general appearance, and particularly suited for 
furnishing cut sprays for intermixing with flowers. Treatment same 
as for the last named. Both the above are successfuly 
glazed structures on the hills. 


grown in 


DRACAENA. 


This is a genus of plants which included, under the old arrange¬ 
ment, a large number of species ; but it has been split up into live 
different genera by Planehon. As, however, the plants, cultivated 
ior the ornamental character of their leaves, which are remarkable 
for their beauty, are still popularly known under this old name, it 
has been considered advisable to retain it here. Tlie plants are ca.sv 
of culture, and thrive host in a rich, open, limey soil. They are 
very easily propagated by division ; but stem cuttings put down in 
sand during the rains strike most readily For pot culture, or for 
beds, borders, and dockerics, or for growing in clumps, they arc 
admirably adapted. For dinner-table decoration they are unrivalled. 

1 here are over a hundred varieties in cultivation ; the most 
ornamental of them being of recent introduction. A great many of 
them are found in Indian gardens. Tlie, following list will be found 
o contain the best typos, and includes as inan\ as any ordinary collec- 
tion need have The first in point of benu\ js : 


D. GOLDIEANA, from tropical Africa ; quite distinct from any 
other Draccenn, having an erect slender stem, v dh the hast oi flu 
leaves closely clasping it, spreading, being cordate--ovatc-aouminnU 
ln 'hape. with a yell-wish-green costa, handed with ad 

silver grey in alternate straight of furcate transverse i n Is The 
Mult of the unfolded leaves is of a reddish purple colour. 0. IJN1M \T 
comes next from Brazil, with elegantly recurved leave.- .1 a deep 
green, traversed along their entire length v ith hands of oivamv wh-M 
and shades ot yellow and rose. A pilunt of in 

n height of six to eight feet. D. FRAGBAHS VARIKf.ATA. somewhat 

•umdar to the last in habit. only the vnri, gal • n is more centr-d wliih 
it produces delightfully fragrant Powers. D. BBOMFUXDll fr. ic 
\: rib Australia, is a beautiful plant of dwarf growth v> dh lama,) ,, 
leaves \ x inches wide chopping to a point ; <<f a I ht mtoii st, >•<> I 
and margined with ivory whdo. D, BAISFT, one \ i) lt v 


coloured varieties, of striking habit* and 


free growth. Tlir leav< 


^ 0l1 'nelas wide, of a da*!; hi nzc. u argined v dh crimson Om> 
of ’hr best of this type- D PVFm, fi m Australia, of Iwn f growth. 
Witu ,ie , h aves a foot long and three inchc v. id.- t pm,; g ,. 4 n y 
Mdour. I). MBS. IIOSKINS. a hvbrid \., irt\ v« dot.n.d of dw u r 
lr hit witli leave* tweh- undies I i a?>d fni i w ido ,, x loop h lo p*. v 
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irple. D. MRS. C. J. FREAKE, also a hybrid very distinct and of 
moderate growth, leaves recurved, dark bottle-green, striped and 
edged along their entire length with creamy white and rosy purple. 
R. THOMPSON!I, a beautiful variety of dense growth, the leaves are 
«Jcep green, bordered with rose, and having a patch of magenta in 
the centre. It is of handsome appearance, with broad, oblong leaves. 
One of the best yin cultivation. D. -VO LET A, a hybrid of pyramidal 
hnpjt. The leaves are of stout texture, broad, and volutely recurved, 
of dark bottle-green, with edge and mid-rib of purple. A beautiful 
vriety. 

The ten varieties described above are perhaps the best in culti 
vision ; although on this point tastes may differ. For those who 
<!<? Te to cultivate a larger number ol varieties, the following list is 
given, from which a selection may be made: — 

1). BAPTIST!!; BAIlltONII ; CHELSONI ; COOPER 1 ; ERNES- 
ni EXCELS A y FORMOSA ; FRAGRANS; GAYII; GL ALSTON II 
GRACILIS ; GUILFOYLEI \ IIEXDERSONII ; L\IPERIALIS ; KRAESI1; 
r..\; rivSCI-XS ; MAGN1FICA; MAJESTIC\ ; MASSANGIANA ; MAURI* 
.''>A ; MKTALI.TCA ; MOOREANUS ; MRS. BAILS F. ; MRS. TURNER; 
NICItO-RUBRA ; NIGHOSTRJATA ; HEALI ; REBECCA; REFLEXA; 
BENIN-v: • SKAFORTI11I; STELLA; SUPERUA; TRJUMPHANS; 
•J vyronil; UMBRACULIFLRA ; VIRGINALIS, and YOUNGII. 

CORDYLINE (syn. Dracaena). 

-• C, ferrea. —A moderate-sized shrub, with long, lanceolate, 
Iutk-vi» en leaves, with crimson edges, cultivated in most gardens 


” ‘ om oiiiimhj • *ov«:s, cmuvaieu m most gardens 

the highly ornamental character of its foliage ; hears largo, com- 
! a :t bunches oi very numerous, small rose-coloured, very pretfv 
Propagated bv division, and cuttings in sand dnnno IN 

rains 

2. C. ter mi rial is . —SANDWICH 1 ISLAND TEA-PLANT.—A shrub 
oi tic saiiiB size as the list; ornamental for its foliage, which is 
Principally terminal upon the st.~ ~ : ’ 11 • ‘ 


P 

vet 


■ ( »UIH 11 JL •> 

, — .. . '•'I’ ' 11 *nixns of o rich light, most refreshingly 

green ; hears m March f. : ther like sprays of numerous small 
/ uru while flowers. Propagated as above. 

3. G. refyra—N shrub of somewhat smaller size than the las! 

• 1 I V. i l I ! 1 n I I L . I ! ! 1*1* 1 0: ; Vi i.f Illft i . .1 _ r . _ 
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TUFISTRA. 



1\ metadata ,—Roxburgh describes this as a “shrubby caulescent 
species, native of Sumatra, three or four feet high.” Kirminger had 
seen only small plants of it in pots in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
thriving very indifferently. Leaves broadly lanceolate, prettily 
marked all over with round, white spots. 


opmopOGOf*. 

0. Japonicum. —A small, herbaceous plant with grass-like leaves. 
Well-suited for an edging to the border in the way Thrift is sometimes 
used in England ; bears very numerous small flowers of a delicate 
lavender colour, upon footstalks of the same colour. 

D10SC0REACE/E* 

The yams belong to a genus of tuberous rooted, usually deciduous 
twiners, a few of which have beautifully marked leaves. The best 
a e />. avyyrica : D. discolor ; D. illuslrata ; D . multicolor and D . viltateu 
Planted in a deep loam they thrive well in ihis country. /rain 
over trellises . propagate by dividing the tuber. 

BROMELIAGK/E. 

CARAGUATA. 

C. Cardinal :*.---Indigen ais to Central America, Columbia, and 
Urn West Indies. Introduced into this country by a Cnlcut a nurscry- 
ui .ii. Grown ior the beauty of its leaves. Lather uiflicult of cultiyn 
tir-n. A soil composed of loaf mould, sund and charcoal suits it best. 
Requires plentv of a ate r, . m: is seen to best advantage during iho 
rains. 


KARATAS. 

l’bis South American genus, formerly know as Nidulaviuni, m 
cum posed of curious herbs with sessile, variegated, rosulntc • \e vs 
growing mostly in the form of n bird's ned. Cultivated in the m; * 
way of Rilbergia and incrcaseu by offshoots during i ,• rains. . hi 
varieties found in Indian gardens .ve : — K. a pc c tab R is*— sho\v\, A. 
cnirdft —Moody. K. fulf/ens, and possibly htimilis. Pm leave; - tin* 
h»tn v b. vc a peculiar l* ntacid u look about lh m 

ANANAS. 

These are the ornamental lenved Pine apples. <. aatii'n stn'oli 
foiut, the stripe-leaved 1 in< wfippta, jf a m-iiw of Mn rc 
unovn iu ur 'gardens f< v it;; beautiful l a - ., whi* »* iirc lt , | u .,| 
long iiidifuii y v. strip* .•> of )n iinro.se red, ami deep mvcii, \\\ | r 
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suited for pot-culture, in a soil composed of leaf-mould saud, mixed 
with focoanut fibre and charcoal. Propagated by division during 
the rains. A saliva variegata is also a handsome* plant ; while . 4 ” 
portiana. a recent introduction, is the handsomest of all. 

/EGHMEA. 

A genus of handsome-leaved plants, having strap-formed, un¬ 
dulating, clasping leaves, which bear in August and September* com- 
cM-und spikes of bead-like buds, expanding into unpretending flowers. 
Cultivation same as Ananas. The two following are in cultivation. /F. 
fifteens, having broad, thick leaves and flower steins ; bears buds of 
a coral crimson throughout. 

T*. discolor, a plant of slender growth, with flower buds tipped 
s\ith dark purple, and having very much the appearance of the seeds 
Ahrus precatorius 




BILBERGIA. 

Dwarl, ornamental plants, with thick, succulent. Aloe-like clasp- 
i! ’" », natives of tropical South America, where thev are often 

round growing on trees, thus showing their epiphytic character. 
Pi this country, however, they re generally grown in pots, in a soil- 
oimi 1 o to that recommended for Ananas. They can also he grown 
\urr,v S fully attached to blocks of wood and suspended from the roof 
oi the grasy conservatory They may .dsn he used as a means n{ 
adorning old tiee trunks. Propagate by suckers after flowering is 
o\«u. The following varieties arc m cultivation:**-!?. bicolor; (rU 
, o/r>r • tl<t - • iv' Utnanlhn ; pyranulalis; fermilosa; Leopohiii 
Morel Kina : olens . Sounder sit ; thijrsoidea and zonala 


TILLANDS1A. 

A genus of tropical American plants or dwarf growth, very 
• mil:, r in general appearance and character to the preceding, and 
e iiphjl.d in habit, many nf the spec ies being found growing on trees. 

>c. n»c remarkable rI j iefl> for their leaves, which are of varied 
' hum if attuehed to blocks of wood with moss, and kept moist, 
thrive to perfection ; H.icy may also he grown in pots « nd 
!rc “' ,h thc * :nnc w «y ns Bilhcrgias. T. nmsnica is perhaps the. 
. . .onu st species in cultivation. The following are ,c.ino of the 


be.sl 

ebn 

organ' 

./S/U* li 

huiglr 
o r* in 
di.rini 


|r IV . in cultivation :—7’. Rfopiana ; T : ndenir ; splendens 
a and zonata. T. nfriadatn, native of Jamaica, has small 
‘ hl ( pitcher’; of water. Sonm nf the other specie.'; <> g p 
per . nts n curious nppe >. mre resembling tuffs of Ivor 
11 " V,,:i ,,us trees in < ' trd Amcv.c.o Tilhtndsfas 

’ ' |,4,; ' y offshofip’ <n l sm 1 M- which me thrown * \:p 

A raI iik. The g. nus Yrir< r ;s now absorbed j n TUlunrhla. 



species introduced under the latter name are T. regina ; 
T. Roezlii; T. recurvifolia and others. 
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P1TCAIRNIA. 


A genus of plants with sedge-like leaves, hearing during the hot 
sind rainy seasons handsome recenies of large, tubular, bn inn*, 
crimson flowers. Not particular as to soil, though that recommended 
for Ananas suits them best. Multiplied to any extent by division. 
The following are a few out of the many species available : 

1. P. broincUafolia .—The largest growing plant of all, and 
best adapted to the open border ; conspicuous for the white, mealy 
appearance of the under-surf ace of the leaves. 

2. P. Olfcrsii .—Has broad leaves, and is in most respects similar 
to the preceding. 

3. P. Piuuccn .—A much smaller plant, and preferable to all 
perhaps for the size of the flowers and the compactness of the raceme.>. 

4. P. Inlegrifolia .—Has narrow leaves without spines on their 
edge as those ot other species have. The rccemes of flowers arc long, 
lax, and diffuse, and consequently not so handsome as \:x some other 
species. 

5. P. fruticosa . 

f>. P. lalifolia. —Produces a bunch of flowers of a bright red. 

7 P. Altensteinii .—Bears a thick, short, flower-stalk, support¬ 
ing long, tubular, vellowish-white flowers, contrasting finely with 
their bright red bracts. 

8. P. PVldyphyUa, a recent introduction. 


TACGACB/E. 


An Order of perennial herbs with large, fleshy rootstocks or 
creeping rhizomes. More curious than ornamental. T. plnnalifi'hi , 
occasionally seen in Botanical Gardens is the South Sea u env.voot 
plant. Propagated by division of the tuber. 


AMARYLLIDAOEVE. 


A very numerous order of bulhou.s plants, most of which at 
different periods appear to havi been introduced in' inis country, 
though but n very limited number have long survived. Some have 
proved unsuited to the climate, ami v >n nerishocj. Som ..ive 
continued to thrive for many years, blit without ever piodnchig i 
flower, and so at last lnve become neglected and lost, d u ,Y. sire 
indigenous to this country, and these htossor heautifulb each mama 
without any :;pw d care being icqui ed a their culiiMition. 
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P. tubernsa —TUBE-ROSE— Gool-shabu.—The commonest n er 
nop.s. of any plant, in the gardens of India, and certainly one of the 
mosi delightful. Sends up stems usually three feet high ; in a soil 
that smts it, it aviII grow as high as six feet, bearing hvncinth-lila* 
dusters of pure White Dowers, which diffuse an exquisite fragrance 
o. a wide distance around. After flowering, the stems should be cut 
down, and others will spring up in constant succession throughout 
l 13 •’ ea " ( Pl -°P^atcd by separation of the bulbs, as « may bfTo 
,' t 7 £;" h,Ch • t proJuces ,n abundance during the cold weather. 
- • louole flowonng variety bears lovely clusters of flowers, but not 
-arly so fragrant as the single. The stems of this variety require 
la supported by stakes, or they are all but sure to fall with their 
>\\» weight, and then look very unsightly. 

GALANTIICS. 

G. nivalis. S X (j W D ft OP.—Is only mentioned to stale that though 
rmn"™th?« y ?«“' l,y be Procured in a perfectly sound condition from 

• -hen not the remotest rhan.-e of U.cir ever producing 
flower here on the plains, though they succeed very well on’the hills! 

LEUCO.rtJM. 

'-O'V-FI.AKI.. , vj& stmtlar to those 

Sno hoji. Mowers freely at Coonoor and Ootaeumimd. 

AMARYLLIS. 

A genus of beautiful, bulbous plants, thriving to perfection in 
' s " n ,,y '. I1 "'- v hf;ve into popular favour recently, and scores 

■ <* 'arielies ot all shades of colour have been raised by hyhridiza- 

■ ’ e . V;: y a,e ve, y c;,s y *>f culture, requiring no trouble after being 

In I , r "' m, ’7 :,n< ’ January, the bulbs should be pul 
s “ l1 - ™ a,, V' P well-d.cr.yed cow-dung, leaf-mould, sand 
„ . .. ” <**•»^en loan*, when they should he lightly watered. As 

f tl,cir ."I'owtli.. v,atei copiously, and thev will ho 

tC-'. Z 'X ":!,•*» "•»* '-W I" M„r<h. M 

1 ' llin • tbi- puts ‘ top! 1 bo removed to a sparo 
the buihs n! ' i! l,m .' s I c,,n l < nm1«t« thaif grawt'b. Paring the rains 

II, r nb ds L , o. T 5 : • "? UoJ I» Lowe. Bengal, 

• nlio i , (,fuVn (,l,r ‘ n K «>•' winter, but they do in Upper 

‘V ' ; m ‘ T ,,le : Therefore the I. labor cases, aftr. 5hi 

, ' l ' c ' 1 I heir growth, they .should lie allowed to I, down 
ln wiihi.idiimg water uadmdlv aow1 ? 

A H-Hodonim THR RO.LAPONN k III y , the typical sl „. cics 
■pd common m Indian ,pftc,0 “ 



- *• Josephinx .—Is from South Africa, whence many of the 
varieties come. 


it would be tedious to give a list of the hybrid varieties, of which 
there are over a hundred enumerated in the catalogues of English and 
Indian nurserymen ; hut the following may be mentioned as partieu- 
larly handsome and striking :—reticulata ; Mrs. Garfield ; Mrs. IV. Lcc\ 
Empress of Indio ; Or. Masters ; Countess of Duffcrin ; ' Colonel 
Burnaby. Clarinda; Fairn Queen and Othello. 

A. caiuhda .,—A pretty, small species, having grass-like foliage 
and medium-sized, white flowers. Anthers yellow. Good for edgin ' or 
in small beds. 


ZEPIIYRANTHES. 

Zephyr Flower, and Flower of the West Wind. 

, . ; S 1 m; ; 11 I’hmts hearing, when in full leaf, during the rains, bcauti- 
■ill lily-like flowers, one on a scape. \ mark should be set in the 
herder where they are grown, or they are liable to bo destroyed on 
the ground being dug up when they are out of leaf. They like a 
cnmposl of turfy loam with sand and well-rotten farm-yard manure. 

•i. y; pretty flowers are common at hill resorts where they bloom, 
lively after the first rains. Patches on the margin of a lawn, by the 
side of shrubbery and trees, have a cheerful ami brilliant effect. The 
white-flowered species are occasionally called American Crocuses, 
f nnd *• Andersoni are desirable ycllowlflowercd species n 

is not known if they have been tried in the older parts of the country. 

1. Z. cabinata.—i lus narrow. grass-Ilke leaves, nnd bears lor. 

rose eolouned flowers. 

2. 7. rose '?.—Has tlo^vers very similar to, but smaller than, the 

last. 

3. Z. tubispatha.— Dears pure while flowers, not unlike those . i 
a Cronus. 


HABRA N THUS. 


A yen us of plants producing flowers 
preceding, nnd succeed my well hern, us 
‘numerated which blossom dicing the 
hut lipdn. riel on • the Iks' 


very similar In those of ’ ie 
many as seven species he.ng 
ruins. Any soil suits them. 


sprekelia. 

1 s. /ormasissima —JAC02M*! A LILY.— Pr. luce; Lm,ben ,\d, 
rurioiHv-formed. bnlJirm’ crimson flower . without tube hr n« 
vertiral.lv i f .n tin* ^cape in the manner of n eorknde ; ; very -vi nn< \ 
?*jniii in (ho gardens at Ooliu remind, ar i no! uncnrmiordv : i o\ . in 
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n V- . 1? ’ ?7 h f° u bIossonis m thc h( 'l “nd rainy seasons. On 

<lic lulls jt loses its leaves in the cold weather, as it does in Europe ; 
Inil on the plains it retains them all the year through The nlants 
however, would possibly blossom better, if, by withholding water 
and by exposure to the sun. they were brought for some time into a 
o.,rmant state. It has been found that the bulbs will flower beauti- 
luIU mcrch covered with damp moss and suspended. 

S. Dalhoiisieicl. Has much broader leaves than the last and bears 
Iwauty 1 ' PUrC Wh ' te llov, ’ crs with Jo,, o' narrow petals of not much 

,, ^’* li lh . c fore f ing ; shn " ,,, be l’ ottpd in fresh soil, made up of 
W,1-decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, and garden 10 am in about eoual 
i;^f, with enough sand added to make the whole porous andgrUtf 
tie-potting should be done in February and March. 

GRIFFIN tA. 

A South American genus of dwarf bulbous plants. Leaves broad 
oblong, pctiolated and prominently nerved. Treat as Tor Amaryllis’ 

pr U eTof tT ' ’ lif? H t g and WeH tl,ninCd - ^acinthina is the 

•, ... f f 11,0 spenes and bears a many-flowered umbel of lovely blue 
flowers resembling the Hyacinth, it is not uncommon in gardens- 
**• H - n,ax,ma Md G - ornala are also desirable plants. ’ 

DORYANTHES.' 

An Australian genus of perennial plants resembling the so-called 

•; ■»<«<i».> < 1,0 » TOrf „= 

( ft i,: • , tIn ™ u,,lry - A sub tropical situation seems to best 

- 

zszz r?: sr -•—■ 

•I .JX ^ZZ*'* 0 RO °‘ l f ° r ' ,0Wn - Flowm reddish, funnel 

CURCUEICO. 

-=-no,'’ ^ppean^rh^ 1 '' 1Iin , lM ' 1 >:‘ n Plants, Intermediate in 

eftis jrwj-srjss 

° »•"••• J •* • - »nd ar offerth<• for d, . ,r . ?h c Z 

ir i, recur vatu with it, v ( ,n, f n\ vt \ forms, of whhh ^rmf«nn5 

" • *’1'POgate t.v oir-ets Glivi-u.i. ,.f ( 1 , t ,,|„ ... . * I* 1 

im-mji) and seed. lU0os scnly 
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H1PFEASTRUM. 
KNIGHT’S STAR-LILY. 


pam< 
in tli 

flowt__ - 



oil a scape about fourteen inches long, are large of Lily form, wui 
U,c jointed divisions of the corolla deeply coloured in such a way as 
when looked into to present the appearance of a star. The difference 
lie tween many of them is very trifling. Nearly all thrive to pcifec- 
tinn in this country. Dr. Voigt states that in I)r. Carey’s garden at 
Scramporc there were formerly as many as seventy-four hybrids, 
appearing in all their beauty during the hot and first part oi the 
rainy season. They may he grown in very large pots, hut are the 
heller for being planted out in beds devoted entirely to them. They 
require little care in their cultivation ; but removal into a fresh situa¬ 
tion every two or three years is beneficial. A light rich soil brings 
them to perfection. 

1. 11. equestre fulgidum , 2. H. reticidatum , 3. II. equestre mctjiis, 

4 . //. xiylo&um — Are common in the Calcutta gardens, and hear flowers 
very similar to etch other, with the limb of the corolla sc: let upon 
n greenish Awhile lube. 

5. //. ambigniim —With flowers nearly white. 

G. 11. Jolmsonii .—A \erv handsome and distinct hybrid, with 
the segments of the corolla deep crimson, and the tube white. 


V M I OTA. 


' V. purpurea.- A South African bulb, hears, when (he plant N 
in Tull leaf, flowers of a brilliant scarlet, similar in'form to Iho.te of 
the Hippenstrum. Tt is a shy blocmer in this country, and treated 
more as a perennial. Sub-species are cximia, 'inngnifica, major and 
minor. . , * 


TYCORIS. 


This bulb is now included under Amaryllis, and should ho treated 
similarly, • 1 ; 

1. /.. aurea .—Native of China ; bears nil umbel of : r vcral 1 i ,r** 

golden-yellow' flowers, somewhat of a hil> form, in Align I nut 
Septonilier. 

‘J L. radiata. Native of Japan ; produces in \ugust m ' 
September large dull crimson flowers. 

NF.R1NE. 

A largo genus of Cape bulbs, inclining utniiensi . tlm 

fluei n.sey Inly, Inuring um! *T of beautiful flower*, with Ihtir 
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divided into narrow wavy segments. They succeed well in 
Upper India. Should be treated in the same way as Amaryllis. 

CRINUM. 

Dr. Voigt in his catalogue enumerated as many as thirty-three 
■pf'-ies of this genus, exclusive of varieties, besides thirty hybrids 
.ind crosses, as cultivated in the gardens at Serainpore, and nearly all 
blossoming in the rainy season. A large portion probably of these 
; not to be met with now either there or in any other garden about 
Calcutta. Tndeed, between most of them there is so great a similarity 
o.at but a limited few may he dispensed with in anv hut a botani¬ 
cal garden. Many are natives of this country, and perfectly hardy, 
needing no particular care or attention after being once planted. A 
i h sod, however, suits them. Can be increased to anv extent by 
: cpnrating bulbs at the beginning of the hot season, when they should 
do re-potted. 

1. C timer mim. Native of Sylhcl, in muddy creeks; has narrow 

fooMnnr w H lwo *°. n «; bcar > in April and May, a scape about a 
foot I mg with an umbel oi four to six large white flowers. 

to ifi-e.* fi»P^* H T~t 00 *" ,/UrS v“ n '~ Has very narrow leaves from one 
„. iy *' f t , lonK - , Sca P e Wlth umbel of six to sixteen larg" white 
noweis, very fragrant, especially at night. 

3. V brevifoUnm. —Native of Mauritius; leaves lanceolar 
. 01 . : tears in the hut and rainy seasons scapes with ten to twelve 
Ft-, white, fuintly-fragrnnt flowers. 

t 5 ^'^^^--Native of Bengal swam, s; leaves two to three 
- t long ; wanes with eight to twelve large white fragrant flowers A 

s cnhng the room particularly !l( „i« hl> wifh lheil . lnost <Hj , io ' lr : 

«4 )■ ~~ tSsi ftr ,h - ^ 

from rtp; wi,h • 1 " 1 * 

Ihrrt tn «% ^ n ? d ' • f-/««'-»f«/«n,).~t.eav.., from 

* * n ' holed, sweetly frnjfrnnl flower 

/*«/»««/'■.-Ibd.vc of n.-neat |. axes one to thr, . fl „ t , tf 

’•..Vie- : l.,|. .. . ir „ M ra.ns. V Z 

,n< " n, ‘ ' ‘ ! • in ! rom.s ‘Omiint to rctom»;u-iul ' ° 
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9. C. Zcijlanicum .—Bears flowers almost exactly the same as 

the last. 

10. C. superbum .—Native of Sumatra ; root of many fleshy 
lamous fibres, with scarcely any appearance of a bulb. Stem short, 
from twelve to eighteen inches high, and as thick as a man’s leg or 
more ; scape about three or four feet long, bearing umbels of from 
twenty to thirty very long-pcdicled, rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant 
flowers. Roxburgh says) : — 

“It thrives luxuriantly in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and i; ; 
the largest and by far the most beautiful pccies of Crinum 1 have >el 
met with and if the fragrance of its numerous large flowers is taken 
mto account, it is probably the inost desirable of all Ihe tribe.” 

11. G. Aslaticum Toxicarinm .—Leaves from three to four fevt 
tong, and from five to seven inches broad ; scape bears urablcs of as 
many as fifty large white, nearly scentless flowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
sjys : “Its immense large beautiful, smooth, deep-green leaves make 
it conspicuous and desirable in the flower garden.** 


12. C. auffustum .—Roxburgh states :— 


T lus iniV'i.i.nc'ont plant from the Mauritius has been introduced 
into Lie Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where it blossoms at various time.': 
throughout the year, but with the greatest luxuriance dm mg the rains ; 
the scapes are as thick as the child’s wrist, ; bow thr , feet long and 
ct a dark reddish-purple colour. The umbles bee.- about thirty, 
o\\een> fragrant, rosy flowers, on pedicles from one to two inches 
Jong, and coloured like the scope.” 

13. (.. scab rum .—A small plant ; hears in March umbels of anmit 

five erect dingy-white flowers, bright red down the hack. 

It. C . 1 crschaffelticnmm .—Is a magnificent plant with immense 

sword-like leaves, an. reminding one of a huge Brncionn. 

15. L. Macowani .-—Also a plant of splendid appearance 
Hi. G. Sanderiiuuun .—From Sierra Leone ; Is a distinct n r? 
beautiful n -w species, v.'th hi r flowers having bonds • f era k • r 
down the centre. Also C. capense from South Africa and C. Moorci 
from Natal. 


II&MANTUUS. 

'bbe several species of Ihi; genus nre natives of the Cup -. Th< 
all love : i ich soil, and should he re potted in February or the plains 
and in March and April on the hills. 

//. virescejts var. Albiflo *.—'This is of small we and ha. red 
ciliated leaves, its flAwei Crinum. most ir ub 

pla.u out ’ i ying ah i , t anv H’c.iir, >t. Two bulbs FMmmwr tuvundd 
irom the Cape, and had in his possession six years, only blossomed 
once during U:r time, d that v :is in An; sf, uftet exposure to v< i'• 
heavy ram. No doubt it .should be ent iru/md to become riornmid in 
I!; ‘ cold months. 

Dr in: recent >enrs .same beautiful \ dietics have ?, CPri introduced 
amongst Much H Kalbrifferi Mands foremost, wi;h immense 
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Head of flowers of a blight vermilion colour, 
o -r a hundred blooms. II. alb’omaculatus ; 
and Majmii are also very attractive. 


<SL 

A single head produces 
Ciimabarinus ; hirsiitus- 


CRYTANTHUS. 

A genus of very handsome Cape bulbs ; rarely, if e\er, blossom- 
iivt here. Firminger had seen only one species in bloom, C. Bntckerit\ 
but others might be introduced with advantage. Same treatment as 
the preceding. The species uni flows , lulescens, obliquus, sanguineus; 
a.id Macowani, should be tried in cool parts of the country. 

EURYCLES. 

E. Amboinesir,. —A large bulbous plant; native of Araboyna, not 
uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta. Grown in a largo pot : 
its principal point of ornament is its large, handsome, roundish, 
cordate folding leaves. Bears is May and June scapes with a 
head of several white middling-sized flowers. It possesses the curious 
property of the seeds germinating in the capsule, and even producing 
MivuU bulbs there, which projrude themselves as soon as the capsule 
L> comes sufficiently ripe to burst. In small or weakly plants the 
leave die down in the cold season, and do not appear again till late 
the following hoi season. In re-potting the bulb care should be 
taken not to injure the large thick fibrous roots, or it will be much 
ivh.rded in its after growth. E Australasica and Cunninghamii are 
later introductions of much beauty. The latter is the Brisbane Lily. 

LUCHARIS. 

;; Amazo/iica.— An exceedingly handsome plant, native of 
:tu ) (juito naturalized in this country, with large ovate-lanceolate 
leaves a foot and-n-half long, of a fine deep green. Sends up in the 
cold months a scape, bearing five to seven large pure-.w r hitc sweet- 
M.votfd flower.; ; propagated easily by separation of the bulbs in October. 
It reqi abundance of water, and a rich soil. 

E. candidn .—An introduction from the same place, with broadly 
elliptic acuminate curved leaves, and an umbel hearing lovely sweet 
scented ilnwer.s, of a chaste waxv whiteness. A very desirable variety. 
1. Soiuidcisii, also nn introduction from the. same locality ns the 
last. 11 i some.-’ hat distinct variety, bearing umbels of beautiful 
- while, v.edt-Scenled flowers, having tin* «*orona marked with 
on v; : in. J' Mastersii in a lute acqui lion, claiming the viuno 
n.di’a * - • i» » »I! y ns !. iO t wo pr<. 'f<dh Rears a ‘•cape of deliciously 

;,r n< wr.s of ihc naa-.t now. wild rcss the five portion of the 
si• • * 111 i», I cup, or c ron forms a narrow i»ut united collar-1.ke. litn fo 
Mu* inn iar.th lube. F Panda •• a sn.a'l flowen M variety, and a wry 


MINIS?*. 



desirable pot plant. Bears while flowers or a deliciously delicate 
fragrance. 

All the above must be grown under glass on the hills, 
PANCRATIUM. 

Y 

SEA-DAFFODIL. 


A genus of bulbous plants, bearing large while bell-form fugitive 
bowers. Require no care in cultivation. The bulbs once put down 
come up as a matter of course the following year, if left undisturbed. 

P. Zeulanicum. A common plant ; grows in the border of mod 
gardens ; bears solitary flowers of feeble but agreeable fragrance which, 
generally open in the evening after heavy rain, 

l\ fragrans. —Differs little from the preceding. 

P. mantimuin . Well known as a native of the sand s on the 
shox-es of the Mediterranean ; is mentioned by Dr. Voigt as blossom 

Xpam SS: ThC ,JCa,ltifUl il,Uricmn wm —" 


HYMENOCULLIS. 

A genus of handsome West Indian bulbs, containing many species 

'.fir: -. ’ jkKhi '“ ■***™"° «* — 

II speciosa.— An elegant plant, with handsome foliage of thick 
vade leaves : flowers borne npon short scapes in large dense h-ni 
pleasingly fragrant like those of the Petunia; blossoms in December, 

II. htforalis (sometimes colled Pancratium littorale. ~ the Snider 

(lnee7^mL C n n ‘ nl0H “e a ? edging f,,p I" the rains d pro- 

nu, fl ° Wt ‘ ,S w,lh slx ,on « delicate petals united at the b«J i- 
a membranous corona. 


ISMENE. 


1. calothum -PERUVIAN DAFFODIL.-A plant of no great merit 
Dears In May flowers similar to those of Pnnmitium, white solit-.rv 
-cry fragrant. Like Eurycles, said to have the property 0 f prodmum 
m bs in the capsules. A synonym of Hjinenoeallis calalhinum. 


NARCISSUS. 


The numerous species and varieties of this wdl-knev n 
t .i ve oid blossom to perfection in the Tinted IV„ v ,,',ees ('■ 
mi'' oll'ci ports of Upper India ; W L 1. . the lulls .•' 


grille 

I’unjnb, 

\1)UC«CS 


wnistq 
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are found growing in a wild state; and blooming in great profusion, 
especially in the valleys, but in the vicinity of Calcutta their culti¬ 
vation is rarely, if ever, attended with satisfaction. Dr. Voigt states 
tlii.l, out of thirty-five species which had been introduced into the 
Seramporc Garden during a period of seventeen years only one had 
flowered, and continued to do so. When residing at Howrah 
Firm.nger procured from England a large quantity of bulbs of the 

,] r U nTi S ° r ‘ S ’ and ‘ houyh tliey reached Jlim 'n the seasonable month 
Oc ober in sound and excellent condition, few blossomed at all 
J c ' ,0 ^ e ,hat <lld - Produced but the very poorest flowers. No better 

g',wn S fr!’m ih^WiS! CUUiVOt, ° n ° f those #>*<* been brought 

They require a light soil of vegetable mould and decayed co- 
manure looscned with sand. The bulbs should he planted three 

ih.- in aTcd Tlu ,f. in8ly and the SrUaller > Sl,0h as Jonquils. 

•Hid if thev do nnl , T ° r waler tU1 the V have well started, 

1 . 11 t Ry ,'° nnt sta,a s' 1 soon as might he expected thev must not 

' . y to iot. Once in vicoroir. growth they require to he well 
c rr ,y tdl th< leavcs - chai, 3 in 8 colour. Show that the 

‘: hnebi'. ir Sn u z i ,Mly 

..r m eoi,rir 0 r i 

si 

\ a :r" a -H* s vl,,h ' flowers with palc-vellow cup 
■ tl..d dns flowered, and continued to do so in the 
". ’eatmenl same as for the preceding. 


Dr. Voigt 
Seranip ore 


ALSTKOMEKIA. 


Mic> \ 
Wttli 
»i Iw 
nrl 


1 nf 

i rrii 


X™, ,°f t£'“ 0 ",V”," d , . n '" re ' ,1 °" I' 1 "” 1 '. <MI«I from „v of 

in » a- «h.-ir f.,ol ,1 \ ,1,r ..hardy of taking 

U,,,„ PCS-,tin their under 

. ... J,) S ,,T< 1 "'pnt.d.fl 1 ,/ se | nt hy root division 

r v 4 ; '•••• <••. • i.i(aii,in i ..“ ( 

' .... vhi I, throve w, li OI 1,1. . yj r \v ‘' 


misr/fy 



S. nobilis, C. Gardeni , and C. Lindenii .—South African, 
bulbous plants, bearing heads of beautiful tubular drooping flowers ; 
the two first named have of late been introduced under the name of 
Irnantophylium cyrtcmtliifolium, and /. irumutum f which thrive very 
•\el? in our grass conservatories. Should be started in November in 
light rich soil. Oil the hills, start in February. 


AGAVE. 


The Agave is occasionally referred to as an Aloe, which is'incor- 
rect. All Agaves are shrubs with a rosette of succulent spiky leaves 
attached to a short thick stem. After a varying number of years the 
flowering shoot arises from the terminal bud of the stem and the 
whole plant dies. Propagation in nature is by root suckers, by 
bulbils formed m the flowering shoot, and (in some cases) by sec.?. 
Agaves are useful for hedging, and one or two isolated specimens uro 
decorative in rocky soil. They are a common protection for railway 
racks. . Country rope is made from the fibres of the leaves. Tho 
following are the common species found in India : — 

UA Agave Wighlii —Leaves short and plant small. 

(2) Agave carJala Leaves long, green, with, curved spines on edno, 
*nd straight spine at tip. 


(3) Agave Vera Cruz —Leaves bluish, broad, spines as for X2) 

(i) Agave si ilana —Leaves deep green broad, no or few edre 
spines, one strong terminal spine. 

(5) Agave americana-Uke (3), but with weaker leave-. and active 
colour. A variegated type of this is rather decorative 


FURCRflvA. 

A noblo Benin; of plants re i-inbling Agave, the finest of \v)i eh an- 
• O’pantoa (yieldin' Mauritius hemp) ; p. . ,ri, 0 nta <■ UJiM- 
I,emsu ; ' flavo-l iridis and ;\ tonffsrva. Under go .,) , ..rat, „ 

ait open position, some of these plunts attain giant dimension,. 


IIUDACE.l 


Nearly nil of this order are bulbous or rhlzomatous plants 
many natives of South ifrica. the cultivation of whi n in l ii„j is 
for t e most part rarely ,at. a led with sue--' ,s. Tt . | V . woi tl. vlulo 
to mention many more iiun vvliat are known to thrive i ■ j pp.,.,,, 
naiisfueloDiy here. 

MPURA S'u. MA'UCA. 

imicb »vambling A Tris in u ut.rd to both j .wr. - r , d 
! he fligdjveness of their r.j\vo r, > Is thefr fuilt. 

23 , 


Nil HIST# 
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C. Northiana .—Bears in fhe hot months large delicate yellow 
Bowers. After flowering the flower-stem bends downwards till its 
summit touches the ground, where it rests, and eventually throws out 
roots, thus forming an independent plant. When grown in a pot it 
is easily propagated by placing a pot by the side filled with light 
sandy soil, into which the flower-stalk may be bent down. 

C. humilis .—A small pot-plant ; bears in March pretty middling¬ 
sized flowers, with blue petals, yellow in the centre. 

C. pucala .—A small plant with grass-like leaves ; does well 
planted out in the border. Upon the sun going down during the hot 
month;:, it bursts into a profusion of blossom with surprising sudden¬ 
ness, and looks remarkably pretty, bearing white flowers of the size- 
of a shilling. 




IKIS. 


FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


Dr. Voigt enumerates as many as thirty-six species introduced 
into Bengal, a very small number of which probably arc in existence 
there now. Not more than two or three are worth cultivating, as the 
rest seldom A ever blossom. The bulbs should be started in 
October on the plains, and in February on tlie bills. The two first 
named an evergreen in this country, and common in our garden 

/. japonica .—Bears hi February . nd March large, pale, violct- 
bh r Powers, pencilled with yellow ; a common plant in gardens in all 
on- i . oT India, but seems to blossom far more freely in the United 
drovin'- than in the locality of Bengal. 


\ Ncpalemte —Bears in February bright azurc-hluc flowers. 

/ Sasiana —GH A LCF.DON I AN or WIDOW IRIS—“Whose large 
Hov< V Dlamer remarks, “marbled or veined with a dull greyish 
;*m pie-brown suggest the idea of the hues of mourning. *• When, at 
bei ozepore, Firming; r procured from England rhizomes of this plant, 
whmh tlno\e and blossomed beautifully. He obtained plants also 
f,; 1 1 ,)llt hurt sueces with them there. Requires a light 

.nd ? it o oil, but much moisture is said to he injurious to it. 


/. ijermanicu ,— 1 The common German 
m iy Improved varieties in cultivation, 
clow nd yellow beard Very fragrant. 

florentina .—This is also found in con.sidc; able. variety White 
oTP-ii lightly tin d with \h*k» Beo-d yellow. Sweetly fragrant/ 
/ MCI'.STV:. so*..11 Inilo.vuy |ilant, bears pa’c 

‘ - »»i ( ' .fitful fraginmi* • requires a light som 

i-. onpitient of .Firnilnger impointed bulbs of th 
no success; with their*. 


Iris of which there arc 
Bright purple with white 


soil, and 
his Plant, but hall 


i. Siphium -SPANISH 1JITS : and 
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l. Xiphioid.es —ENGLISH IRIS.- Bulbous plants, with grass-like 
leaves. Of these there is a vast number of varieties cultivated n Hio 
gardens in England. They do not bear, being kept long out of the 
ground. Of a large assortment Firminger procured when at Feroze- 
jjore, though apparently perfectly sound, not a single one started, but 
remained for months, in their pots, till they eventually perished. Of 
a collection he imported at Howrah, all came up pretty well, and 
many flowered, but not at all ^tisfactorily. 


/. Mortcoides .—'Thrives and blossoms well in Calcutta,* bearing 
very beautiful white llowers in the hot season 


MOE/FA. 

A pretty genus of bulbous plants from South Africa. Only a few 
species are seen in Indian gardens. Being fragrant, usually brilliant 
in colour, and not difficult to grow in the cooler parts of the country, 
it is a pity that good species are not more extensively grown. Tho 
following are tho best :— M. iridoides ; M. spathacca ; M. vdulia; 
V. anyriculata. 


TIGRIDIA. 

T. Pavonia —TK1K1VFL0WER.—A large bulbous planl ; be; s 
great gorgeous but most fugitive flowers, with bright xcarTel petals, 
and the centre spotted like a leopard’s skin. It blossoms here u 
July and August. It thrives well in Upper India and Oolncnnioud, 
where it is met With in abundance. The bulbs should be Varied ir 
March and April, both on the hills and on the plains. 

PA EUAN THUS. 

\ Chi \ crisis —LEOPARD-FLOWER. - \n herbaceous plant vs it 1 . Inv¬ 
oke leaves; bears during the rains an upright stalk two feat high, : 11 m 
upon its summit several middling i-ed dull orange-coloured flowed 
with scarlet spots ; a common plant in all gardens in India. 

GLADIOLUS. 

SWORE-FLAG. 

A genus of bulbous plants bearing brilliant lmelv il<w . , of 
varied hue:; ; the number of hyhiid.s an* \ undies that >i.iv ■ .. » 
raised b\ cultivators in Europe is nV.n *1 ci Hess. It i nm a! 1. ; 

South African ;ill 1»s of i'C rd< r winch lor e ' . , n 

Mrs country, and 11 selection of -mod v ai ictus mice rneurrd ’ 
be presumed with little dlDiuiliy from Vv: to jenr. rbe> v .»\ I 

p mted either in pots 01 in 0 open mini towards llur < n u’ 
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0 ‘ober on the plains, and in March on the hills, where they come to 
great perfection. They require a soil, principally of sandy leaf- 
mould. They should he planted ns much as six inches deep, other¬ 
wise the new conn which forms above the old one is apt to push 
above ground. Tt is recommended to put a layer of sand an inch 
thick over the corm when planted. They hlossoin in March on the 
plains, and from July to September on the hills. After flowering the 
leaves gr&dually die down, and then the pots with the dormant conns 
should Jhe put in some place where they may remain dry till the time 
conies round to pot them afresh. There arc two divisions, Gandavcn- 
sis and ftrcnchle'ji nsis, the latter being mostly vivid scarlet, but 
differing little from ach other in general appearance. The species 
G. Childsi ind G. prazdox are very desirable, and all seedsmen ofier 
excellent hybrids. Mr. Charles Gray, of Coonoor, elevation 0,000 
feel, gave the following directions :—“In planting the corms care 
should be taken to dig the ground deep, and the corms should be 
n od at least nine inches deep in good soil ; do not use horse dung, 
as ini, sometimes ferments and rots the corms. Gladioli are best 
plant err in clumps. 1 put out 7,000 one year, and as the flower-spikes 
r.i me up on mi ; ve agfe of ten from each corra, I had about 21,000 at 
>n and a finer idit one could not have; these plants are easily 
raised irom seed. I started with four conns, and in three years had 
11 to above number. I may mention that of the 7,000 raised from 
seed, not two flower-spikes alike could be found. AVhen the flowers 
*.io over, and tho seed collected, if you wish, flic stalks should be cut 
down to about one fool from the ground and left for two lo three 
wit! .. before lifting. The right time to cut these stalks is just as 
hr Irina-s are turning yellow. 

“Having dug oul the corms, they should be put away side by side, 
not throv/n on one another in n box or cupboard, and left there until 
tlr y commence to shoot. It is most important that the conns are 
ud planted till the shoo., appears, for if you force the shoot by curly 
P 11 1 in", poor dowers and spikes will generally he the result ; tho 
pnni U'fV rrmg affects the size and colour of the* flowers, lienee people 
'nv v f • * <di r not whuf the* v. eta- hist year, not newly so line, 
i ,i" they ^hanged obi ulrtt*’ Tills is e* a to forcing 




.SPATtAXIS. 


i ;< ’u.i of South African bulbous plant of small .;»/c, bearing 
nbn *dni»t tin * erg of grt ul beauty Some four r r five m e mentioned 
by l’> Voigt u .succeeding n tln*i count* y mi. I l>h .owing in February 
en.i Marc!. 'i >.c rtillh ation of them *.i •, the j:unc as that of the 
Gladiolus The following nri oven :ih the lined: — 

S ’inwfa.- 1' rve white with p*d«: gr- v'l! < O, clou-'ed with 
(natuUflora t i-.wnv. purpt* viili white rim of extra. 
" •"•> > In h. titalor — Flowers vwy large; <. un g r all »! 
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yellow. English seedsmen’s catalogues contain lists of many varieties 
and a collection once imported can be kept up and increased every 
year. 

This genus is particularly well adapted for cultivation at liill 
stations in the south of India. The numerous varieties offered by seeds¬ 
men include nearly all colours. 


IXIA. 

South African bulbous plants, between which and the last-named 
genus there is but a slight botanical difference. The cultivation is the 
same. Some succeed and flower well in this country. Those con¬ 
sidered finest are — /. Helleni. / /lexuoso .— Flowers white, rosy- 
striped. I. viridiflora .—Flowers green, star-formed, with purple eye. 
(. Trichonema rosea. There are many more beautiful varieties men 
tioned in the catalogues of English seedsmen. 

CROCUS. 

The cultivation of the English Crocus has not been attended will, 
success in this country on the plains ; but on the hills they succeed 
admirably. Put down the bulbs in Febriftiry on the hills, and m 
October on the plains. 

C. settivas— SAFFRON— Zafran .—Of this very beautiful species 
Firminger obtained bulbs fro? a friend brought from Kashmir, which 
blossomed to perfection in his garden at Fero eporc The plant 
thrives well in lialuc hi dan and provinces with similar cornicle 

H/EMODOR ACE/E. 

SANSEV1ERV 

ROWSTRING HEMP. 

An African gnius (rxrr, ting two ipccics said to ) judigri. .n*; j 
of bin dy ( cmmiul plant -, holed both I'm* then quaint i dol of growth 
and the vnluiMe fibre th**v ulTord. The cartiiauinoun sword-like 
leaves are densely produced from .1 moping slolonif rmiH sloet*. win h 
dcv’b’p rapidly In a Ioom s.md.v Mill. All the •pomev delight \i u 
liLll shade and spread in dense | a lies during the rainy sc son. Tho 
flowers, which appear in th diy sense i, ;o*< , v p , 

white and sweetly scented hut the* ' • of •< dm v V( q m t> 
varicciied Jenf. Easily propagated from offsets. 

8- zcula/iica. —Indigenous. Kluwcr lemon \hit v leal ?.0- -,;:0 
inches, sword shaped, i-.rimst m’mdricd, d«d\ eh mndlid, . 
gre i with whitish markings, inn, dn n d lir 1 \ s*-non , d 

rovuery plant. ihe.ro oe .• everd vuicli in <'iltiv.sPon 


misT/f 



S. ajliiidrida .—A veiy distinct plant uf a dark, sombre colour, 
Leaf 3—4* feet, cylindrical throughout, rigid and coriaceous. Curious, 
but not ornamental. 


A. loiujiflora. —Flo we/ raceme, 1—2 feet long, green ish-jwhite. 
Leaf, 20—30 inches, oblanccolate, 3—4 inches broad, white-spotted 
and red-margined. 

guitieensis. —This, of which there are several varieties in cul¬ 
tivation, is the most ornamental plant of the genus. Leaf oblanceolatc, 
flat, copiously spotted and banded with silvery-white on a dark-green 
base. 3—* feet long by 5—G inches wide. 


SCITAM1NE/E. 


HELICONIA. 


A genus (jf handsome-leaved plants, natives of tropical America, 
•id lnnniiig line busli'.n or clumps. They have something of the 

;1 hi ranee of the Plantain, with their cool, refreshing leaves. They 

.V ' 1 \ v of tilii j • but require a somewhat rich soil, with 

J'O'tilv <•' iiiuUmv, t<» bring llu.ni to perfection. Propagated easily 

by lv ' s *o • during the rains. The following are among the most 
orn mv*nhd specie 


U. JiiN'en.via .—Native of Amboyna, with rigid, erect-growing 
1« and protuberant ribs; n very ornamental plant, an.d an old 

favourite. • 

U anren-slriata. —From the South Sea Islands, one of the best, 
leaves being striped horizontally with streaks of gold. 

i . mctmliai , with leaves of bronze colour, and having a beautiful 
metallic appearance. 

/ strml'i.rosea, an erect-growing plant, with leaves of a beauti¬ 

ful :- r i r , and with a decided rosy tint. 

//. triutuphans, a recently introduced plant of noble aspect, with 
'i- i green leave* strip, d with greenish black, and of very much the 
a U'*< i «/ M ' -anta Z.-bnnn • native of.Sumatra 

H. f rc.ndt , an old favourite and a handsome ornament of the 
pi, d-house. 

>’ r«l>ra-,trjala.-K noble plant 0-8 1W, printed green «»i 
V. • ,' c , : ol ' ,u ' Prrvnillng in benutifnl rosy tints during young 

/• h. Heqim, s»i le with plenty of water. 


(RELITZIA. 

A genu; of plants nV.iycr: of flu* Cape. held m tlu highest estiinn- 
> Fnr .pe for o h .t are ('fiuv !«•» 'd flair g :• ms Howe - mUi 

vn '* *' '•"Ur :r; for Hll.coniu. 

. 'iifHM/r. ■ rill- while. fl • crcii tiird of.Pt.r.ulise ilower. 
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S. Regina \—Accounted a magnificent plant in Europe. ts 
sepals resemble so many orange-coloured splints of different foims, 
bundled together with two arrow-headed deep purple petals, and 
project from a narrow spathe six inches long. Most readily raised 
by seed, obtained through impregnating the stigma when the plan* 
is in flower. 

URANIA. 


U. specios'i , syn. Ravenala Madciyuscciriensis TR AVELLER S 
TREE.—The following is a condensed description of this plant as 
given by Mr. EUis : — 

“The tree rises from the ground with a thick succulent stem, 
from the centre of which it sends out long broad leaves, like those of 
the Plantain, only less fragile and rising not round the stalk, hut in 
two lines on opposite sides. The tree presents the ap] arnnee of a 
large open fan Many of the trees are at least thirty feel from the 
ground to the lowest leaves. I frequently counted from twc'iity to 
twenty-four loaves on a single tree, the stalk of each leaf being six 
or eight feel long, anti the broad loaf itself four or six. /eel more. 

“This tree has been most celebrated for containing, even during 
the most arid season, a large quantity of pure fresh water in the thick 
firm ends of the stall s of the leaves, supplying to the traveller tlio 
place of wells in the desert. * The nature of this water is often 
snob as to render it undrinkable. The plant produces one or more 
flowering shoots in the axils of its leaves and these develop fruits 
containing squarish, blaek seeds with a brilliant blue aril. 

It is a common plant in gardens about Calcutta. Easily prop; 
fjalcd by division. 

MUSA. 

The decorative value of this genus (Bananas and Plantains) is 
of quite a secondary consideration in this country. Rut in Europe 
such species as M. cns<te (the Abissinian Banana), and M supvr^a 
(the indigenous Hill Plantain), are held in esteem as decora* ve 
plants. \ full-grown plant of M. superba, with its bulb-like stem, 
pretty colouring, and faultless leafage, i indeed a grand sight. 
Protection from wind is a very necessary precaution. The vmicgi ted 
species, Vittata Sumatrana ore not uncommon in our plant houses. 
(It, lextilis , the Manila Hemp Plantain, is aK. oullivnl d. Certain 
species produce suckers, others only seeds. Propagation by sueki \> 
L: preferable, where th.se are produced M. supr.rh^ produces 
m suckers. 

GLOBE A. 

Few of the .species of this genus are of much imr m Jam o fmm 
:> «h curative point of vlcv: Cultivated in the same way as the con , »n 
Ci inner. 

4 Madagascar p. 30‘d 
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G. subulala .—Native of Chittagong,— 



“Blossoms,” Roxburgh says, “during the hot season, with a 
constant succession of flowers from the extremities of the lengthening 
branches of the panicles for nearly two months, which renders this 
lovely plant one of tin most charming of the whole order I have yet 
met -with. Flowers small, beautifully purple, with the lip deep 
orange-yellow,” 

G. spathulata .—Native of Sylhet ; described by Roxburgh as a 
beautiful species, with large azure-colouyed radical, inflorescence : 
blossoms in April, when the foliage appears. At the beginning of 
the cold season it perishes dowki to the root. 


CURCUMA. 

TURMERIC. 

A numerous genus of plants with Ginger-like roots, sending up 
nahod lrorn the ground, about nine or len inches high, thick spikes 
of flowers, the principal beauty of which consists in the large., 
gorgeous co oured bract*;. There is a great sameness between many 
° f ^species. 1 he following are perhaps those Most deserving of 
cultivation :—. 

C. Zer umbel —LONG ZHDOATtY.-Bews In April, Before the 
T u\. s make their npp<-m ;*nc*\ flower-spikes with Up terminal tufts 
o barren bracts, contrasting prettily with the pole-yellow and green 
of <• iJ" Jnw«*r fertile ones. I.(”' cs huge, lanceolate, and handsome; 
frn: r r it when bruised. 

0 ftoscccana <—Native of Pegu, and common in Calcutta, 

hr ,T. Paxton’s description of this plant is: — 

"Floral envelopes gorgeous scarlet : blossoms yellow; continues 
\n hoy.-iT more than wo months without beginning to fade. Plants 
n R • dilations ilower feebly, .»nd are pale ind dinf(v. Tt 
shniv «olnr Ugh! to elicit tbr* senrlet colour of its blossom* 
A pliird of dwarf habit and noble foliage.” 

h co/no.^o.—N »li e of Burrr . Roxburgh says of this specie'::— 

far the ?tt«v*t beautiful and the large; t of the genus I have 
• r ’’ n • beans i,ri A1 iv, In*fore* the pperuauci* of Ibr Jeu\es, abort senpod, 

c 1 *c . i' ' , with the fc Mile bracts of a beautiuil pale jo.k. 

and »1. barren oms of a lovely rosy id’ 

<\ Xedonria V/fU> TI’RMF.nfC—1;FD 7J.ROARY.— Native of 
B'n/ ciec. )hl ,n in gardens about Calcutta. Scape viseji before the 
i» n*. s in tin hnl scmscwi as thick i n» k 'oreflng'Tt hearing beautiful 

lorg. rosy tufteil .p^lo s. Roxburgh • »y . ;_ 

' Ib. i plan* win n in U v./n is h ly < lin nm ut il, few surpn iMng 

ii in beauty ; at the ismne lime it poF upi u con si d rah! o di gree ol 

d -licnie annual t• fray; ,in< < 
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C. Neilgherrensis is abundant on the Western Ghauts, where the 
pretty bracts and flowers are familiar objects in woods during the dry 
season, or shortly after spring showers. 


K/EMPFKRIA. 


A genus containing several species of tuberous-rooted plants, th 
pretty delicate llowers of which are produced so close to the ground 
that unless the plants are grown in pots they are lost to sight. Tluv. 
leaves die down in the cold weather, when the roots may be separated 
and re-potted in a light good soil. The two following, which are 
very common, are met with generally in the gardens in India. 

K . rotunda — B ho o in-chum pa .—A plant with large oval-laacc»» 
late leaves, which die down towards the end of November, and do 
not appear again till after the plant has finished flowering in April 
Flowers, with two petals white and two deep liluy of moderate size, 
borne not more than two or throe inches from the ground, in a 
crowded manner, opening day by day in succession ; n the morning 
and fading by the evening, and diffusing a most exquisite fragrance. 

K, Galorifja. —Has roundish leaves af a beautiful refreshing 
green, overlapping uich other, and 1\ mg flat upon the ground, and 
form in., a delightful relief to the delicate flowers, which ecm just 
to rest upon tlutn. The flowers, of a pearly white with two purple 
spots, arc borne throughout the .rains, and are quite sceait'vss • but 
the root, as well as ihc leaves, when bruised e* - a fine fravrunec:. 

K. Kirlal , syn. Cicnkowskia .—A pretty herb from Zanvabar. 
It bears exceedingly nice flowers of a soft purplish rose colour, with 
a golden spot ii the centre borne in a many-floweri d scape. 
for the conservatory, where it grows v.ell in a light rich .soil con¬ 
taining plenty of leaf mould. 

Some of the newer varieties are K. Bensonee ; Giifrcrtii : 
Moulmeinenst* a vr >Hv handsome plant, rosccann and itudnla^i. 


E1XTTAIUA. 


E. Cardamotuuh: -TUG CATIDAMUM-—Although a m effective 
foliage plant this is oc *e ionnUv grown in gardens inora, for r.uriosify 
than ornament. It requires rather dense shade, with plenty <*f \\ iirr 
uml a rich soil with plenty of bu.mis. 


AMOMl'M. 


A, nir intifoUnni, -Similar hi habit to 7\!etlrirv but having 
cannwer h*aww of gv< .* tenj.'li, j’he ii »w * •. whi n nr«* borne on 
, hort pendant spiltc ■ -re > \. 'able in * T ntm'inp '** *ui ch- onu’- 
yellow to r j iriisnn. An intorc i ip p. t ,r °ni Mad/wi ><ar. Th-qulves. 
shade with plenly of moistur Thooagal-•’ from mh d a id clV-aH. 



A West African species, named A. Granum Parartisi, gives rise 
to the appellation “Grains of Paradise.” 


IIEDYCHIUM. 

As many as twenty-four species of this genus, all natives of 
Nepal and the Khassya Hills, are enumerated as growing in Bengal. 
They all have Ginger-like roots. Their stems, with their sheathing 
lanceolate leaves, die down partially in the cold weather, which is 
the proper time for separating the roots and planting them out in a 
well-manured soil. They are too large to be grown satisfactorily 
in pots. 

//. cnronai ium —GARLAND-FLOWER.—This is a very common 
plant, accounted the finest of all the species, and certainly one of the 
loveliest ornaments of the garden. The numerous stems, about three 
i l high, rise in succession during the rains, bearing on their summit 
dense hrncteal heads of large pure white flowers, which emit a 
delightful fmvrance. particularly in the evening for a long distance 
aruu-nd. Bears seed abundantly in tlie cold season 

There is a variety with yellow flowers 

//. chrijsoleuciWK —Bears flowers nearly of the same size as those 
oi the last, described by Curtis as “very handsome, deliciously scented, 
of a pure white, bright orange in the disk, and the anthers and 
ilnm'uits a verv deep orange.” 

If. fhvum .—Roxburgh < ills this a charming species, and says :— 

“It differs from H. coronarium in regard to its flowers, which 
v c about one-tliird smaller, and partake not only of the yellow colour 
I tho. e f i Miclielia Champaca, hut possess even their peculiar frag¬ 
rance, only in a less powerful, and therefore more grateful, degree. 
1 st. lure and Jewcs both species are alike A native of Sylhet, 
and blossoms in th< rains. 

II cin'iuslifolmni. —lias very narrow leaves, and stems about three 
fe\ t high; hears during the rains spikes of small, narrow-petalled, 
l . <e o rty red. centless flowers of little beauty. 

ALPINIA. 

A genus of planis with large lanceolate leaves, some bearing 
vu> beautiful flow.rs. They soon overspread a large extent of 
ground, and on bnt account, are apt to be rather troublesome in a 
gjiden. The\ can iu rnulti!>1 ied to nn\ extent by division of their 
ibizomalous or Ginger like ri ots. 

L nutans ,—Bears drooping compound racemes, about a foot 
1 * r b ’■ very beautiful Hovels, snriev-br»t of th sire and for^' of the 
Foxglove, •iib i nch and calyces of a ) .re pearly white the edges 
m lhe ilnwer linnet! with pink and 11 4"Prior Grange. In blossom 

t *f the < Thrvcs best i: ampy '.round. Grows to 
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large portion ot 


-.six feet high or more, and so soon extends o\er 
ground, that it is unadopted for a small garden. 

A. punicca. —Native of Sumatra ; a stately specks, Ixais 
Ilowers, of colour of the finest carmine, in the hot months. 

A. Malaccensis.— Native of Chittagong. Roxburgh’s description 
of this species is :— 

“That the leaves are lanceolate, about two or three fed .longIS 
flowers very large, pure smooth shining white, except the nm.i » u 
or labium, which is a beautiful mixture of orange and crimson. Uk 
most beautiful or the whole genus, even surpassing A. nutans. 

,1. Allughas: —A common plant, Roxburgh says, near Calcutta 
in low moist places among brushwood. Leaves lanceolate, polished. 
Flowers, beginning of the rainy season, large, numerous m succession, 
of a beautiful rose colour, inodorous. 

A. Mutica. —-Roxburgh described this as bearing: 

“Large numerous drooping flowers at the beginning of the rams. 
Calyx longer than the corolla, pure white. Corolla-lip or inner 
border large, elegantly variegated with crimson and yellow, surround- 
cd with an orange-coloured edging.” 

A . calcaraUi. —All interesting plant. About three feet high, 
hears in the hot .season rather large flowers, bull colour, striped with 
purple. The whole plant, though aromatic, inis o strong smell of 
tallow. 

A. albolineafa and A. Vittuta are recent introductions, and lmvc 
slriped and variegated leaves of v very ornamental character. 


COSTUS. 


C. si'cripsiis .—Native of Bengal; a common plant, often c cl 
with growing wild in swampy places. When n blossom during the 
rains a most beautiful object. The dark riel preen a He large 
lanceolate leaves, the deep crimson of the br.ideal beads, which uu: 
as largo as a man’s closed hand, and tlic white to p-.de lavender 
UoWers, full five inches across, rm together a nost com¬ 

bi nation of colour. Cultivated in the same way as tli common 
{linger and also an excellent plant for the neighbourhood < f a ' id 
or pool. 

C. ctrflijrophullus .—Bears .airing the rains leave white fi»>\ver.*; but 
as of little merit as a • irdcn plant. 

C. Arnazoitica. and C. e/e , ins are both ornamental plants, and 
well worthy of a plane in a colt dion. 

MARANTA. 

An cxbuiMve genus oi lu>pi ;d plants, must of thorn remarkable 
for Ihe Ih.-.hl gu a amend! character f their leaves TIku me \cry 
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"of culture, and tlirive to perfection in „ 
where they form quite a striking feature The soil 'r* conservat ° ries * 
Ferns suits them admirably. ‘ They lof-e i ‘ ended tor 

ore at their best during the rains. Tbe leaveTd^do Snade ’„ anf! 

winter. About the end of March on the hiHs aneT tvk ^ ^ *” 
the plains, the tuberous roots should be taken out of ih I cb J* ary on . 
separated and planted out in separate pots thi,« • ' C |)0 f S .\ am 
number of plants. They must be grown as «to T"? "" addilio . ,,al 
Maranta arundinacea gives the arrowroot of commerce 1118 °" ^ hlUS ' 
There are over fifty varieties in cultivation N m , 

ornamental leave1. The following are' ‘ nm „ n g J the best"-? 

"i£^VerJf a; - b T l T LJ; 

LuberJii; icorifera; nipro'cosZi;orlata "T") i0WC ' V 

Vrnsina; Princeps; PnlchcUa; Repatis; roscn'-nirfA - 0 1 ° rt . ea ‘ u .': 

VirpinaUs; Waltisii; Wictii and sebrinu. Th , <■ ’ san Oumea; Veitc.hu; 

choice a collection as ,m be wished for. The follnw!u! n ^ 1 V -'! form af! 
' r;.- ornamental, can be added if desired ; _L*r * ln ^.^ h,cl1 ary , al , so 
bicolor; Chimboraceusix cipe.ria■ Governin' 1 " \r“ **’ ajnn ^' l,: : 

Uii-.ei; Makouano: Mussanrfam;' nitenx- 6 nnrnh f, M P a: 'fgPardtna; 
faults: nib in; Seemanii■ sclosa , , PP 'Porphyro- 

Vanden Hecldi and Warscetviczii’ d “ t,ll,,s P atha > nndulata; 


PHRY.NIUM. 


P. dichofomum. —Native of Ren,gal. rloselv all.e.i 
'd.ng, Calatlu-a : a shrub four or five feet high • bears in tl"t 
season very pretty and delicate white flowers of rnode’rnte .size b ,wo 
” . but "/>* in sufficient number to relieve the dense I „i 
; f ;• M n on'ta n,Kl a ‘ Calcutta, ^(lulHvntion 

“il introduced^froni “ " *' Un *' **-™“** 


CALATI1EA. 


Ai genus so closely allied 
O’l of It \ confounded. ft 
Aiiich succeed adimrablv in 
Qt Peris, Pirminger noticed 
< . picturafu ; C. iulcam 
C, pntehclla. 


tf» Maranfa that the several species of e:uh 
contains many beautiful-leaved plants, 
lliis country, fu the Judin de.s, Plrt.dc 
the f» Jlowing ns especially beautiful 
P. unuiUi p'ula; C. extmia and 


\ t zc.brina —ZPPPA Pr \NT Nntiv* of Brazil ; has been de crJbod 
r ‘ s one .»f the handsomest stove plan in existence in respect 
'' J it-: U ii:*-;c, which i.s large, velvet), and beautifully variegated, ^jUi 
' l '’• ( '‘H «nd a paler tint.”* Plont arc t» he met veth in .sonic of 
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11T' enS , nUt C " ,cutla ' bul th ^’ certainly do not realize- so favour- 
h„; Je4 t cri P tlon - the green upper surface of the leaf being of a dead 

surface^f 'tlifV^f 5 ' ‘v"? not shar P and vivid. The lower 

urfact of the leaf which curls over partially from the base a short 

£ upward* is of a dull purple. It bears clumps of pale purple 
season?’ Mt “ atet close upon tho « roumi - about ine beginning of the hot 

„„ lncolor a:uI c - Warscewiczii are met with in Calcutta C 

vZXhSBT* t0 Maianla Lindeni - Cultivat ‘°» 


CANNA. 


INDIAN SHOT. 

Ukul-bhar. 

(l „- (1 . A . v * ry numerous genus of handsome-leaved plants bearinc 

the s^c r r VerS fr< "" Palc yel,mv u > Jeep crimson. nV'.wecn 

. * \ c species there is ,so .'Treat a similaril- of ch;r ter ns to 

c best Th/v V uT -T kn morc ,ba " «>«* two or three 

to s^ feet hiJh and IV, T li,noc< ' h ' te '“ves, grow bom three 

£"?*» w ... tor .« 'listiuipp .a ZTJZZ'J? 

™ ,r T "v“" tv^.SX«S£ 

z ".if;;, * 

.. Annan. Rear . a robust stem mor linn six feet hleh n, 
nmu-.ous m-adr. of large sa i mr , n rosy veliow „r or l' 

f- (j:(/anten, with red down... id <, *dWnn 

cultivation. The foilowine speed « m-coVi/im t r"' '“-Vof 
cultivation In this country’:-! ’ * *° P,rtf,,u « cr - were ,n 

( . (ndtea The well-lnown species native of India -, n d • 
• ,l ” u,st everywhere, constantly in 1, w itl. it \ 

yellow and red flowers. but Vlv,, t 

Var tafea. —A variety with yellow flowers 

4 ■ RtK.cn'ana )[. s . -arte-rr-lt iired flowers, spoiled mf i.e.i 
with crimson. 

C. cdiilis .— Hns small purplish flowers, v ill the lower in 
si rip. 1 1 . 

(>o )('h. a?.—TIas also crimson srnrM tlowcrs, 

(. S< hnheritu. —H: ^ crimson-scarlet flowers, 

h< i, nnv nf \) prece - in 


sotnewhul hnyct 


miahst* 
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C. glanca. —Has narrow glaucous-green leaves, and bears rather 
large, pale, lemon-yellow flowers. 

C. Warsccwiczii .— 1 This is beyond comparison the most beautiful 
oi any of the species met with in India; bears brilliant crimson 
flowers, admirably set off by the stems, which are of a rich chocolate 
brown, as well as by the leaves, which are striped and edged with the 
same colour. 

C . discolor .—Has large crimson flowers, with the leaves and 
steins somewhat similar to the last, but not so handsome. 

C. flaccida .— This is a most beautiful plant, totally distinct from 
all the other species in the si/e and form of its flowers which are of 
a bright yellow, and as large as those of au Iris. 

The number of Ganna varieties offered for sale by seedsmen : s 
now very large. These varieties have been produced by selection 
and crossing of the above and other species. Crozy’s Hybrids (so 
called after their French producer) are a famous group of these 
creations. The Orchid-Flowered is another famous strain with many 
types It would be invidious and diiiieult to single out special trade 
varieties, the descriptions of which may be found in all modern 
catalogues. 


ORCIIH) \Gb ::. 


ORCHIDS. 


This is a genus of plants of such varied form, colour, and growth 
: md so widely distributed over the face of the earth, Chat ii is on 
ta^k to la' down hard-and-fast rules for their cultivation. They 
ha c. however, risen in popular favour to such an extent, and are held 
in H.vh esteem for their lovely and fragrant flow ,*rs f which are remark- 
a:/U no less for beauty and brilliancy and gorgeousness, than for their 
erdraordinary form and shape, lhat it becomes an imperative duly to 
deal ,ith the genus in some detail in a work such as this. More 
espeo.iall is this necessary now that orchids are more generally cult** 
\ uu• • 1 in this country. It will, however, be obvious that it would 
occupy fully one hundred pages were an r,’.tempt made here to deal 
with the subject cxl.austiv ly nnd tnumerole cvcr\ species in cultiva¬ 
tion. Sim!) a task requires a work exclusively devoted to orchids. 
It n ay. imvo ver, lx* stated here that, so far ns it litis been found prac¬ 
tic'd le, othing has been omitted which is at all essential for the 
puiy.o .ex of sucr.es ful eultivnti n of the e r« markable plants. 

W&trdmlion of Species.— Tlx* natural home of the orchid \y tbo 
Iro nr;, i v .o»h* ; some of the lo'eliest T/cs come Horn the Khflssya 
lt d ., Nepal, Sikkim, Bhu .m, Assam. Burma, and <V>Ion. tn Lower 
I a* ii //■ 1 1 m an v 'xnutlful species at ' ]*a..'l owing in j wild stale* 

Ik the Tend, and on the lower ranges of the Krtsteru 

Hiin'iU»ya;{ # ilir- also abound, fn X*' b Sumatra, Romeo, and the 
l aa /settlviiPUts generally, ihey ' 1 r ’ l Js0 m great numbers 4 
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while in South Africa they also form a striking feature of the vegeta¬ 
tion of that region. But by far the greatest number of species, an/ 
of the most beautiful types, come to us from tropical South America. 
Mexico, and the West Indies. 

Natural Conditions .—In their natural state Orchids are found 
growing out of crevices of rocks, upon moss-grown situations, and 
upon the branches and trunks of trees ; but as a rule in situations 
where humidity and shade abound. One or two of the species aie 
partial to bright sunshine, without which they cannot he brought to 
thrive at all. But if there is one tiling more than another which is 
fatal to their growth, it is stagnant moisture f from which they are 
singularly free in their natural habitats. 

Division of Species .—Orchids arc divided into two great divi¬ 
sions, viz., terrestrial and epiphytic. Terrestrial Orchids arc those- 
which grow more or less in soil, and have their roots embedded in it 


from which they absorb the nourishment necessary for their growth. 
Epiphytic Orchids comprise those which grow upon the branches of 
tiecs, having their roots exposed to the air, from which they imbibe 
all the nourishment requisite for their growth. This distinction 
between the two species must always he carefully considered in 
apportioning the treatment necessary for them. There is a notion 
prevalent that every Orchid—because it is an Orchid—must of neces¬ 
sity be tied on to a piece of wood. The result of such in discrim ante 
treatment is, in nine cases out of ten, failure. Other amateurs, a; ui . 
religiously pot off everything in the shape of an Orchid i-* soil that 
would no* even grow a Potato. Therefore, when an Orchid has been 
obtained, the first point to ascertain is, whether it is a terrestrial a 
cn epiphytic Orchid. 1 his can easily bo done. The former lur .* 
fibrous roots, more or less ; and the latter long, thick, fleshy r ots, as 
a rule ; the exceptions are few. Having determined this point, 
proceed next to consider their— 

Cultivation . - f n order b* cultivate Orchids successfully, tin lost 
point of importance to hear in mind is m reproducy artificially, as 
nearly as possible, the natural c inditioii-s under which thee are found 
growing, and the preceding remarks indicate briefly wliat these arc 
in a general sense. It must iot he forgotten that, although they love 
moisture, heat and shade, yef free ventilation, absolute cleanline ss 
and thorough drainage arc more essential to successful cultivation 
than anything else. These three points are einphusi/.ed here ns t! « v 
ore mor. often eglected than not, with very disheartening esnb v 
In the matter of shade, it is well to remember that it is not meant 
that the rays of the sun should fie altogethei excluded. V. b h >: 
necessary is that there should lie an equal Iivision of sunlight an** 
sb-’dc, si ch as is afforded by a tree, and which is reproduced iblv 

in a giass conservatory, if propcrlj constructed, 

Terrestrial Orchin. should, ns o rule, tie culti\ideb in pdfs, ] ,i 
and hanging baskets, filled w *h a mil compose': somewhat as 
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charcoal varying in size from a Pea to a Walnut; 
broken brick of the same size, or old mortar ; mix these with coarse 
lea!-mould well decayed, and fill up a pot with the compost. See that 
laif^e pieces of old mortar and charcoal are placed at the bottom, with 
a layer of moss or cocoanut fibre, for drainage. Into this plant the 
Orchid. 

Epiphytic Orchids should always be grown attached to a log of 
woo'., or square slabs of teakwood, to which they should be securely 
fastened by means of copper wire and lacks, taking care to spread 
ic roots evenly over the log 01 slab, so as not to injure them. In the 
" asi: ° f Orchids having very fleshy roots, no covering of moss or 
c'icoanut Ahrc is necessary, ft is only in the case of those having thin, 
stringy roots that this is at all necessary. The plants readily attach 
themselves to their supports, and go on thriving and forming new 
oj, so long ns the atmosphere is kept moist, and they are not allow¬ 
ed to sulrcr from dryness, 

of rood** of growing both kinds are given in Figs. 31, 
. * . an< - ^nt these may he varied to suit individual tastes, 

*‘ ,;iCr,},n y l '\ thc sha P<‘ design of ihe hanging baskets. When pots 
i ; ( used thev should invariably have perforated sides by which 
thorough drainage is secured The only objection to the latter is that 

rl * ^ tlin « !lt To avoid inis it is usual to 

an inverted pot in water, and on top «>f this the pot con- 
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h’ »' inrr t? . plunt. f*> 5 his means m* -cd » are Insect k■ 4 >t oul ut 
r, * 1 't’r u \ Uiokshns j.i wvMn *d, e.inc alb bio ho’ . pt nnd !ricvt 
th -c nf la year v lieu Orchid.* are in the • ndili m of most vigo, o:|» 
n> owtti. During tbf rain* son, howeVjwr, th. phi u-c Q f n,o fli 
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water is not necessary ; indeed, the problem the gardener has to 
6olve at this time is how best to keep his plants from getting too 
m uch moisture, and secure thorough drainage. In the case of such 
as are grown on logs, slabs, and in hanging baskets, this difficulty 
does not present itself. For potted plants the best plan is to keep 
them on the stands, either wooden or masonry, which are usually 
constructed in plant-houses. Placing them on the floor should he 
rigidly avoided during the rains, especially in Lower Bengal, and 
iu places where the rainfall is heavy and the atmosphere very much 
saturated with moisture. 




Orchids, like most other plants, require a certain period of rest, 
when they cease to make any growth. During this time they require 
htfle or no water, or only sufficient to keep them alive. It is after 
they have had this rest, that they are ready to blossom to the best 
advantage. This period is. almost the same here as in England, viz., 
from November to February. It is usual, about the end of February, 
to do all the re potting and general fixing up of the plants, for they 
begin to put forth their blooms about the first week in March. Some 
them do so earlier, and in the latter case, a sharp watch must be 
kept on the plants for any signs of growth. As soon as the re¬ 
potting and replenishing has been done, the plants should be watered, 
sparingly for the first few days, and as soon as they begin to show 
signs of vigorous growth, copiously. Syringing frequently during 
th«' day is a good plan. If a garden engine or hand-pump is avail¬ 
able, so much the hettcr, as they are invaluable in the Orchid and 
plant-house. If these directions are carefully attended to, and other 
-surrounding conditions being favourable, a beautiful display of flowers 
of most gorgeous and varied hues may be expected, lasting for fully 
two months, March and \pril. Nothing can surpass in loveliness and 
variety a collection of Orchids in full bloom. 

Propagation .—This is, perhaps, the most difficult operation in 
Uk* cultivation of Orchids, anil no hard-and-fast rules ran ' o laid 
down which could be successfully applied to every species, differing 
as tlicv do so widely in* point of habit and growth. Ii may,’ however, 
be stated that as a general rule, most Orchids can be increased by 
division, either of the roots or the pseudo-bulb (swollen stems'). The 
following directions for propagating Orchids, given by Mr. P. S. 
Williams in his work, “The Orchid Grower's Manual,** will be found 
very useful, being equally applicable here as elsewhere :_ 


T Some are easily ini ceased by dividing them into pieces or 
by cutting the old pseudo-bulbs from the plnnts after the laUr have 
done flowering. Such plnnts ns Dendrobiunis are increased in this 
way. The best time for this is just as they begin to grow, or when 
they arc at rest. They should bo cut through with a sharp knife 1 
ween the pseudo-bulbs, being careful not to harm the roots. Each 
piece should have some roots attached to it. They should be carted 
and pi tted, and receive no water fill tho> have begun to grow. 
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S ‘JI. Dendrohiura Nobile, D. Pierardii, etc., are propagated 
(a) by bending the old pseudo-bulb round the basket or pot in which 
they are growing ; (b) by cutting old flowering bulbs away from 

.he plant, laying them on dqrnp moss, and when they make roots, 
polling. 

“ T II. Dendrobium aggregalum, D. densillorum, and similar 
species are increased by dividing the roots. 

“I\. Aerides, Vanda, Angroecum, Saccolabium, Benanlhera, 

( a ) by cutting off the top of the plant, just below the first rcot, and 

(b) by taking young growth from the bottom of the plant. 

“V. Epidendvum, CytaBidium, Cattleya, Ccelogyne, Bletia, and 
many others, by dividing into pieces with portions of the roots 
attached, and a young bulb on the pseudo-bulb,” 

The foregoing directions are certainly limited, but they illustrate 
the general principles of propagating Orchids. Much will depend 
upon the growth of individual species, and it is only by experience 
that the gardener will be able to arrive at the best, quickest, and 
safest method of increasing any particular variety. Thus, in the 
case of Orchids of purely epiphytic growth, such, for example, as 
Phalaenopsis, which throw up separate growths, which are in them* 
selves fully developed plants, it will only be necessary to sever these 
(and this is easily done) by cutting through with a sharp knife, 
taking care not to injure the roots, and attach them to logs and 
.slnos to secure fresh plants. Opportunity has been taken to give 
.M'neral directions only here; but the methods of propagation applicable 
to each genus will generally bo found under each particular head 

The best season for propagation is certainly just before the plants 
begin to grow, i. e., in February. Many of the *pe its nre, however, 
b' ' i* 1 erased dntir the "uwy season; and there are some gardeners 
v uo prefer this time of the year, as there is less chance of the plant* 
dying off for want of mo store. 

‘ }c ..7 tfou'it .—It is always more satisfactory to grow 

Orcbidh in a house ochisi-ely devoted to them, as they can then he 
attended to with r facility. A stru .ure such as that dosiuiocd 

1,1 rin ^ c i7 vill ) ■ found best ad pled for these ••junta. The water 
,n lhc cc *- tre 1 ''»“*■ c se t .'7. ’ during toe hoi. dry mor. •• of summer, 

hiring the rainy season it is essential io keep ti7s tank dry. If it 
in one direction, and has n ui It able out .there will he no 
difficulty. about thi. r } . 

Ja those case?* here it is found impossible to have » separate 
* ir * ; ri - lb' common snxs conservatory d-* ated to other plant , - .'t 
answer just ns well, provided there is a reservoir of W; ter h r the 
centre. If a press a tv* of. water can he obtained one or tv . fo u t 0 j ns 
oi a fine 1 i ,r foratrd /inc or lead p pe running along the upper part 
of the wajls of ;.be house, onid pi* p an udm ruble arrariy meat fur 
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cooling and moistening the atmosphere of a plant-house, by allowing 
water to rim along these pipes and fall in a spray. This would, 
however, only be necessary during the months of April, Mav and 
June. ’ 

Orchids may also be grown in glass houses on the plains ; but 
these structures must be cool, well ventilated, and have a shade of 
£onu* sort on the roof, to subdue the fierce beat and light of the sun. 
uring the cold months a glazed house is found very useful ; for 
ho plants having finished their growth, may be then placed here 
and be so protected from severe cold, such as they would be sub¬ 
jected to in the Upper Provinces, until their period of growth came 
r ound again. 

, Cultivation on the Hills. — For the information of those who 
devoted some of their leisure to cultivating these beautiful plants 
on the hills, it may be stated that their treatment is almost in every 
Particular the same as that adopted fn England. And as there are 
so many handbooks extant on the subject, it is not considered 
necessary to give any detailed directions here. Suffice it to say that 
Orchids on the hills must be grown in hot-houses. The methods of 
propagation given for the plains apply equally to the hills ; while 
the directions as to soil, potting rest, and the various methods of 
growing them, are *lso similar. 

The plants enumerated and described below do not by any 
means comprise all the species in cultivation. To do this would be 
a task much beyond that which was contemplated in a work such 
as this - Every day new species and varieties are being added, while 
collectors in all part* of the wnrld arc continually sending immense 
consignments of Orchids, amongst which many new, ran*, and 
hitherto unknown species arc always found. It will, therefore l>e 
obvious that any attempt at a comprehensive description would he 
quite impossible. But it may be stated that the most imp,.Want 
well-known types, and thosL- most common]v met with in Indi n 
gardens, will be found fully described. 


DINDROBIUM 

A genus said to contain nearly four hundred species, very many 
of which ore natives of the Assam Hills. They are found > nr -n 
most part in thrive well in the locality of Calcutta, Several hlossnni 
willi drooping festoons of flowers : these it is best to gt'o w in 
suspended pots or baskets. With s..me it am. vers merely to attach 
them to the limb of a tree, binding them on with a tittle True- ,-»• 
cocoanut fibre. 

O. Aggregatum. — Flow e rs large, deep orang. . i n large cow pa- 

clusters ; n lovely plants not at all mirorrr on in Cnleiria wit rc t 
thrives well. Also l). aggregatum mains. * i*-** p uwerr .j 

variety. 


imsr/f 
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D. Aiidersonii .—Leaves smooth and bright green ; blossoms in 
June, with beautiful pure white, strongly aromatic flowers. 

D. angulatiun .—Native of the Andamans; bears pretty pure white 
flowers of a delicious honey-scent, which lasts only eight hours. 

D* Calceolaria .— A large straggling plant with rod-like striated 
stems, three to six feet long. Flowers bright yellow with two purplish 
brown spots on the lip. 


D. Cambridgeanum . —Stems thick and nodose ; flowers bright yellow 
with brown spots. 

D. Chrysanthemum . — Native of Assam ; a remarkably handsome 
plant, with its rich thick glossy leaves, which set off admirably its 
line large trusses of orange-coloured flowers. 

D. Dalhousianum .— Stems stout, smooth and plump, marked with 
purple lines. Mowers in racemes, four inches across ; creamy-yellow 
Pnged with rose ; lip yellow at the base, marked with a pair of 
large crimson spots. 

D. densiflorum .—Native of Sikkim. Pseudo-bulbs, club-shaped ; 
terminal leaves fleshy. Flowers in dense drooping panicle, yellow 
with orange lip. 


D. Devonianum .—Native of Khassya ; a slender plant. Flowers 
of great delicacy and beauty, having a large frilled white lip, tipped 
with crimson, and with two kidney-formed orange spots in the centre* 
D, Falconeri . —Native of Sikkim. Stems branched, verv narrow J 
strongly knotted, four feet long. Flowers white, tipped with purple. 
Up white with rich purple blotch at the base, and golden margin. One 
of the finest. 


D. Farmeri, —In habit somewhat like densiflorum. Flowers 
looser, variable, pink and yellow. Also D . Farmeri album t with white 
flowers 

D. pmhriatum. —Native of Assam ; a splendid plant, producing 
large handsome trusses of bloom well relieved by the rich foliage. 
Flowers apricot-yellow, two inches across. Var. oculatnm with a 
kidney-formed blood-coloured spot on the base of the lip. 

I), formosum ,—Flowers white with deep yellow stain on lip 
Var. (liganteum from Burma. 

D. Jentcinsii .—Native of GoulpAni ; a pretty, compact little 
Orchid, with strap-like leaves, two oi tlire inches long ; hears a pretty 
cluster-of Apricot-coloured flowers. 

T) macranlhnm syn. inacrophyllum .—Native of the Philippines. 
Flov/ei’s six inches in diameter, rosy-pink. ; with lip deep claret stain ; 
\eent unpleasant. The finest and largest of all. 

I).' nobife —Nntivf of N.' India. A lovely plait when in full 
i h s(*ni. Flower- two iflehes across, white, deeply-tinged with 
violet, with two club-formed deep purple spots on the base of the lip. 
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There are Wallichii , Lindleyanum, and other varieties differing in 
colour. .. . . 

b. Parishii. —Scmi-pendulous with thickish bulbs. Flower nu¬ 
merous, beautiful rosy-purple. 

D. Pierardi i . —Flower large, French-white, borne in drooping 
festoons of blossom several feet long. A most beautiful Orchid, very 
rbmmon about Calcutta, where it thrives well on the bough of a tree. 
There is a variety, latifolium , of double the size. 

D. secundum . —Native of Borneo. Stems short and thick ; with 
spikes of deep rose-coloured flowers. 

Others met with about Calcutta arc : D. albo-sanguineum ; D. 
amoenum ; D. chrysotoxum ; D . cccrulescens ; D. crepidafum ; 
D m cretaceum ; D. crystaUinum ; D. Gibsoni ; D . Griffithii; B. 
heterocarpum ; D. infundibulum ; D. Macarthite ; D. multicaule ; 
D. nodosum ; D . onosmtim ; D. Paxtoni ; 2X primulinum ; D. 
speciosum ; D . tortile ; D. transparens ; D> Bensons* ; D . 

bigibbum ; D. Crassinode ; D. Freemanii; D. Hillii ; D. longi 
cornu • D. lutiflorum ; D. pulcpieUum ; D. suavissimum ; 
sulcatum ; D, superbiens ; D. undulatum ; D. taurimum ; D 

thyrsiflorum ; and D. Wardianum ; one of the grandest of all the 
species, D: Wardianum giganteum , even grander. 

CCELOGYNE. 

A genus of Orchids entirely eastern, and mostly natives of the 
hills of India. The following are met with in Calcutta :— C. media , 
C. rigida ; C. nitida; C. undnlata; C . flacida ; C. ochracea ; 
likewise the two accounted the most beautiful, C. cristata, bearing 
racemes of fragrant white flowers, four inches across, with beautifo- 
yellow and orange stains on the lip, and C. odoratissima , unsurpassed 
for its fragrance. Also C. barbata and C. massangeana . 

EPIDENDRUM. 

This genus, which is said to comprise above three hundred specie *. 
is confined almost exclusively to South America. Few, Mr. War: or 
states, are worth growing except for their fragrance. Those most 
distinguished for the beauty and size of their flowers are E. ntmorale . 
E. Skinnerf; and E. prismalicarpum. The following have been 
introduced, of which the two last are not uncommon in Calcutta : E. 
vitellinum ; E. falcatum ; E. paly ant bum ; E. macruphyllum E. 
cochleaium ; E. craslifolium, a free bloomer hearing upright dense 
spikes of purplish rose coloured flowers ; and E. cihare , which hear* 
white spider-like blossoms, .wo of the peta's with pretty eyelash-like 
fringes. Also E. grammatophyllum speciosum. 
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BR0UGHT0N1A. 


B . sangninea . —Native of Jamaica. Pseudo-bulbs flat and round, 
flowers blood red ; thrives and blossoms well in Calcutta. 




A South American genus, containing some of the most superb of 
the Orchids. They are terrestrial. L. axiceps ; L. majulio ; 
L. purpnrala ; L. superbiens . accounted amongst the finest, have 
been introduced into Calcutta, as well as L. acuminata ; L. autumn - 
alts y L. alb i da ; and L. Dayana . 


CATTLEYA. 


A genus closely allied to the above, and confined principally to 
Central America and Brazil. The flowers they bear are accounted to 
be amongst the largest in the order, some being as much as seven 
inches across from tip to tip of the petals. They also keep in bloom 
for 2—3 months. The finest of all is C. Warscewiczii. Next to it st^nd 
C. Mos&iaz ; C. labiata ; C. ertepa ; C. Skinner i ; C. Actandiiv 
which have been introduced into Calcutta, and flower well in the grass 
Orchid-house and conservatory. Also C. amathystina ; C. citrina ; 
C. Eldorado ; C. Gaskelliana; C. Gigas ; C. Imperialis : C. intermedia; 
C. Leopoldii ; C. Mendelit; C. Nobilior ; C. Percivaliana ; C. Sanderi- 
ana ; C. Speciosissima ; C. Triantc ; and C. Warneri. 


BHASSAVOLA. 


A genus of Orchids of tropical America remarkable for the 
fragrance of their flowers, with long-tailed petals. B. cucnllata and 
. glaaca are met with in Calcutta. 


PHAIUS. 


A genus of terrestrial Orchids, grown in pots in light, rich soils ; 
natives of the East, of which P . maculalus, with yellow flower, and 
Wallichii , with dull-orange or tawny flowers, arn well known in 
t/devtta. Also P. Gnmaifiorus and P. Albas. 


THUNIA olim PHAIUS. 


7’, Bensons? and T. alba are stated to grow well in fhe open 
ground, in broken brick beneath a ftrjngo tree, and display their 
beautiful white flowers in July. 

abundina. 

i\ . bn rlnisu:i'> i t --A terrestrial OrchM, grown in pots like 
Phaius ; native of Nepal, nearly ItUicd to tfletia, & slander, rted-!ik* 
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plant, not uncommon in Calcutta, where, in the month of Septem ei » 
it bears thin purple flowers. 


BLETIA. 

B yacintMtm .—A terrestrial Orchid ; native of China ; begins 
1o start its conns about the middle ot November, when it should be 
re-hotted ; a good light leaf-mould soil, with plenty of crocks for no- 
mediate drainage, and broad, rather shallow pots, are mos sin 
to it ; displays its abundance of bright pink flowers m February and 

B. verecunda .—A terrestrial Orchid ; native of the West Indies 9 
flowers very similar to those of the preceding, •borne nearly always, 
but principally at the end of September, when it throws up long 
flowering stems three feet high, displaying their flowers m full beauty 
for more than two months ; ripens abundance of seed during the co~ci 
season ; cultivated same as the last. 


SPAT1IOGLOTTIS. 


A. Fortunei .—A terrestrial Orchid ; native of Hong-Kong ; flower 
yellow, described as, in character, much resembling the preceding* 
Cultivation same as for Bletia. 


CYRTOPERA. 

C. flava .--Native of India ; a terrestrial Orchid ; flowers large, 
golden yellow, very beautiful upon their lorgc spike ; grows in the 
ground of the common border, where its spike of blossom spring; up 
in May, before any of the leaves appear. 

VANbA. 

A genus of beautiful Orchids ; natives of Assam aod the Khdriya 
Hills mostly; many are natives of Bengal. They are nil epiphytic, 
cvnd on that account must be grown attache 1 to Mocks of wood and 
squares of teak. 

V. gifjanlea .—A liable Orchid ; flowers large, thick-petalled. 
expanded, and somewhat resembling bnmsb-yellow butterflies, upua 
their fine large, deep-grccn, handsome foliage. 

V. Roxburghii . -Native of Bengal : often met with grow.ng upon 
the boughs of Mango trees ; flowers above checkered with yellow nnd 
dusky ferruginous-purple, beneath white ; not very attractive. There 
are several varieties ; one entirely of cream colour, 

V. t^rr *.—Nat ; a curious plaid, with 

pale-green stem-like cylindrical leaver,, which vary from the thickness 
of a eedur-pertcil to that of a quill : flowers large, erect, very hand¬ 
some, of a pale-rbse colour , the lip having the form of n monk's 
cowl; large enough to hold n Walnut, dfeop hmk with danc burs. 
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n by two broad ribbons below the chin. Not 
plant in Calcutta. 


an 


<SL 

uncommon 


cxiulea. Flowers borne in splendid racemes about a foot 
long, ten or twelve in each receme, having the general form of a star 
four inches across, with five wavy, pear-outlined rays, beautifully 
mottled by he reticulations, being of a deep violet blue upon a paler 
ground of the same colour ; the base of the lip small, deep purple, 
projecting from the centre of the flower. The flowers fade in time 
to an almos. pure white. In full blossom in November. Leaves 
strap-like, coriaceous polished, and equitant. One of the loveliest 
and most valued of Orchids. 


1 ' Cat ^ carli - Native of Jynteali ; flowers very large, rose- 
coloured .externally petals yellow internally, densely striped with 
transverse Imes of deep orange red. Dr. Lindley says:—"No more 
remarkable Orchid has been found in Northern India ; and though 
not so showy as the gorgeous Dendrobia (Chrysanthemum, Devo- 
nianum, Farmen etc.) amongst which it grows, it exceeds an V or 
these .n its singularity and in its chaste, elegant appearance. 


V. criMata •-"Native of Assam; a small plant, bears curious 
greenish-white flowers, remaining a very long time in blossom and 
rescinding somewhat a little bird striped with crimson sitting in 
its nest. 


V. Batemanni .—Native of the Philippines ; a stout, erect grow¬ 
ing plant, with thick straight leathery leaves. Flowers in large erect 
spikes more than three feet long, creamy yellow mottle ; the reverse 
rose colour, two find-a-half inches across ; of leathery texture lasting 
as long as two months, opening in June. * 

V. Lowii .—Native of Borneo ; habit like that of Renanthera, but 
v. 1 U 1 larger leaves bending gracefully over. Flowers borne on long 
pendulous racemes, sometimes eight to ton feet long, being of two 
distinct kinds on the same spike ; the lower ones of tawny vellow, 
the upper ones pale yellow mottled like tortoise-shell. 

V. ccerulescens -Somewhat like V. aerulea, but smaller Spike 
longer. 

}.' & ejt isonialia .—Close in habit to V. Boxburohii and V Box- 
bur gnu var. carulea; V. Jtnkinsii and V. Bensonii. A\so V 
»I <)'n Ci if; \ ins ignis ; V. lawe^Uita Boxallii ; V. Parishii ; V Suavi't 
and V, tricolor. 


EENANTIIERA. 


B. coccinea —CHINESE AIR PLANT—Native of China; flowers 
with narrow, bright coral-red pedals, of spider-like form, borne during 
the Imt season in immense profusion, and in long succession 
up on their antler-like flower-stems. This plant is said to be one of 
the principal favourites in the gardens of the Mandarins. It thrives 
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rously in the region of Calcutta, and blossoms to perfection bound 
o a large upright log by moss fastened with copper wire, and exposed 
throughout the year to the full power of the sun, as shown in 
Figs. 33-35. 


B. arachnites .—Called also Arachnis inoschifera ; bears sprays 
of about twelve flowers, much like huge spiders, five inches across, of 
a lemon-colour with great purple spots, emitting a delicate scent of 
rnusk ; eonsidered one of the most remarkable of all the Orchids. 
Fins like the last, requires full exposure to the sun. Also R. Lowii 
and f?. Storerii. 



FIG, 33 FIG. 35 

PHALAENOPSIS. 


amabilis —QUEEN OF TIIF ORCHIDS—INDIAN BUTTERFLY 
PLAJNT.—Native of Amboyna ; flowers very large, milk white, 
leathery ; lip m&rked with purple lines • resembling a butterfi' with 
expanded wings, lasting unimpaired for several weeks. This most 
choice and magnificent plant is always grown fastened with moss 
and copper wire upon a log. It may be easily propagated by binding 
a piece of moss round one of the joints of the stalks, vhieh will emt. 
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ro j j, and rtiay then be removed and attached ih the usual v/ay to 
fmotfcfcr log. 

P. graftdiflora .—Very similar to the last, but lip stained yellow: 
Mr. Warner states that, as a rule, the specimens from Java have larger 
flowers and lohger spikes than those from Borneo. 

P. Schillericma.—A very beautiful plant for its flattened frosted 
roots, and leaves similar in form to those of the last, marked with 
transverse bands and blotches of white. Flowers fragrant, ’pinkish- 
mauve, with dark purple spots on the lip. 

P. Gornu-cervi .—Spikes of flowers flattened in shape, like a 
stag-horn, small, yellow barred with brown, not uncommon in 
Calcutta. 

P. Loioii .—Flowers white with deep purple lip, leaves small, 
and deciduous in the cold season. 

P. Parishii .—A very small plant, with small but abundant white 
and purple flowers. 

P. rosea. —Blossoms nearly all the year round from the same 
spike. 

P. Manneii .—Flowers creamy yellow, small and inconspicuous ; 
abundant and thriving in the Botanical Gardens. 

F. Schurnannii .—Leaves rich purple on the reverse, most profuse 

bloomer, with enormous branched spikes. 

There are besides these the following species, natives principally 
of the Straits and Philippines —P. intermedia; P. Lislerii ; P. 
Luddemanniana ; P. Sanderiana; P. speciosa ; P. Sumatrana; P. 
tetraspes; and P. violaceum . 

The great point to obtain success in the cultivation of these plants 
r to render the leaves healthy, by keeping them as well exposed to 
‘the light as possible. 




SACCOLABITTM. 

Flowers generally small, but borne very numerously in largo, 
dense clusters of a plume-like form, most exquisite in colour and 
delicate in character. Grown attached to a log in the same way as 
Vandas. 

S. gigantcum. — A magnificent plant from Burma, with broad 
qn sh green leaves ; bears in December and January an immense 
spike with large, very fragrant flowers, white spotted with vis let. 

ftnlUktum (fcyn. S. An old-; tablishcd plant in 

Odcclta ; I)‘ urs spikes of bloutn, o foe* or mote long, of .small white 
fb»wer«, spotted with rose, described os asaimdftly a tail -like, almost 
cylindrical form. Also ri.ttotum nrs. dentiflovum, ffganttum, 
m't ffoifordi. Others ktlowil in C cutta are ■—5. tnienxnfhu.ru • 
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S. miniattun ; S. ampallttdWtn, var. Moulmeinensis ; S. 

$, denixcutum ; S v cur uifolium ; H arris on tonum,\ 

vioiacenm. 

AEfttWES. 

Flowers resemble in general appearance those of Succolabiurn. 

“There is probably no genus among Orchids,” says Mr. Warner, 
*thc species of which are more generally ornamental—no species 
more worth growing. Even when not in bloom, the different species, 
all similar in habit, are all good-looking objects, from the pleasing 
disposition of their substantial looking foliage.” The flowers are 
borne upon long spikes, like Saccolabiurns, but are smaller in size. 
Cultivated in the same way. 

A, affine . —Native of Assam ; bears rose-coloured flowers. 

A, orioraium .—Native of Assam ; bears pretty trusses of bloom 
with small white flowers tinted and spotted with pink, having the 
form of a curved horn, and diffusing an exquisite lemon-like fragrance. 
Also the var. 0. majus. 

The first two have been long well known in Calcutta. Of later 
introduction, and all of great beauty, are :— A. Lobbii ; A. 
Field ingii ; A, quinqiicvulncrum ; virens, and A> Lindleuanum, 
the last in Mr. Grote’s collection, and spoken of by him as perfection. 
A v rosctwi, end A. suarissinmm. Also A. crar^ifoliirn ; A, 
crispum ; A. expansum leoniee ; A. macnlosum : and A. rti-prum. 

ANGIl/ECUIVf. 

A. supcrbirm .—Flowers large, white, remarkable for the length 
of the spur ; in one species as much as a foot and-ahaif long 
A. sesquipeilalc is the grandest of the species, with immense spur*,, 
A. ebumeum and falcatum are also worth cultivating. These are 
terrestrial Orchids, and should be growji in pots. 

CFMBIDIUM. 

C. aloifolium .—Native of India; flowers dull purple and russet; 
not attractive ; a very common and hardy Orchid ; grows well, left 
to itself, on the limb of a tree. To be met with also in Calcutta are 
the Indian species : C. giganteam , with racemes of very largo brown 
tesselated flowers ; C, Mastersii , with white fragrant flowers and 
i Mti l ; <?. eburntum, like the last* amongst the largest 
and sweetest of the genu*, flowers large, radical, ivory white, 
smelling like LiUfc ; With massive pendulous spikes of 

yellowish flowers; C. lunei folium, t\ Litvianum au < Parnhn c o 
recent introductions. 
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B. palustris .—Native of Penang ; an immensely stout-stemmed 
hardy Orchid ; has been in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens a gre&t 
many years, but has never flowered. 


GRAMMATOPIiYLLUM. 

G. speciosum.—A Malayan Orchid of giant dimensions, a single 
plant often covering several square yards of ground. Flower golclen 
yellow, spotted purple, and streaked dull-red, about half a foot across. 
A very remarkable plant. 

G. multifloriim .—.Another large growing species from Manila. 
Flower a curious mixture of green, brown and purple. Numerously 
produced on long racemes. 

G. M . tigrinum .—Said to be a desirable variety of the above. 


ONCIDIUM 

A genus comprising more than two hundred species, confines 
entirely to tropical America. Many are natives of the mountain and 
require no very high temperature. The few known till comparatively 
recently in Calcutta are 0. ampliatum ; luridum ; these two are 
well established, and flower regularly ; 0. crispum ; 0. biccllosum ; 
Of lanceanum , accounted the most beautiful of all ; and 0. papilio, 
the famous butterfly plant. 

The recent introductions of this beautiful species are : O. majus ; 
O. aurosum ; O. bifaliujn ; 0. Carthac/incrise : 0 . Cavendishianum; 
O. concolor; 0. flexuosum ; 6. recuroum ; O. Kramerii; O. Lim - 
mijrahii ; 0 . MarshalUanum ; 0. ornithorhyneum ; 0. papiliomajus ; 
0. tigrinum (barker!); 0. varicosum, and 0. Wentworthianum. 

STANHOPEA 

Plants remarkable for the way in which they thrust their spikes 
of flowers through the bottom of the baskets in which they are 
suspended. S, nuirtiana , and S. tigrina thrive well, and have 
flowered in the Botanical Gardens. 


CAT.ANTIIE. 

0. vestitft .—A terrestrial Orchid, nntive of Moulmcin ; throws 
up Ln the cold season a spike of urge milk-white flowers, with deep 
rosy eye. There is a variety with o yellow eye (Verstita nivalis). 

( . nwsuen .—Native of Northern India; bears purplish flowers 

in a Hyacinth-iike spike. See ah o C. veiatnfoha. 


t 
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L1MATODES. 

L. vosea.—A terrestrial Orchid, nearly allied to the last ; very 
chaste and beautiful, when an the cold season it sends up its deep 
rose-coloured [lowers with crimson spot in the centre. 

VANILLA. 

The different species of Vanilla are said to do best potted in moss, 
the pots well drained with potsherds, with a trellis for the plants to 
be trained upon. They are also very ornamental when nicely 
trained upon a long upright log of wood with the end securely fixed 
in a flower-pot for a stand ( see Figs. 32-35). They should be fastened 
on with a little moss or Cocoanut fibre. Cultivated in this way, I 
have seen beautiful flowering specimens at the Calcutta shows. They 
are easily propagated by cuttings of the stem taken off at a joint. The 
following are pretty common in Calcutta, and jbear greenish-white 
flowers;—V. alvida ; V. aromalica ; V. grandiflora; V. ovali folia; 
V. planifolia, which emits a delicious fragrance at night. 


ANAECTOQHILUS. 

A genus of terrestrial Orchids. Must be grown in fibrous mould 
and sand to succeed. Propagated by cuttings and division. 

A. setaceus .—A terrestrial Orchid, native of Ceylon, it is called 
the king of the woods, and grows commonly in the hedgerows. 

“The flowers are not at all beautiful, hut the leaves ate the most 
beautiful of all the leaves in the world. The ground colour is dre.k 
velvety green, tinged with a metallic lustre, curiously inlaid, as it were, 
with streaks of golden network.” * 

One of our rarest and choicest plants, always grown in a pot under 
a hell glass ; but the management of it with success has hardly yet 
been attained. 

A. Daiosonianus . — Native of the Indian Archipelago; leaf four 
inches long, rich olive-brown, with reddish golden veins. 

A. orclianus .—Native of Singapore. Rhizomes as thick as a 
man’s little finger ; leaves bright metallic green, with delicate golden 
lines ; similar in shape and habit to the last. Both are of more robust 
habit than any other species, and are deciduous in the cold season 
when they require rest. Also .i, Lowii and A. Xarithoi>Jhifllum Most 
of Hie above are common on the hills. 

CYPRIPEDIUM. 

LADY’S SLIPPER-VENUS’ SLIPPER 

A genus of most interesting terrc v !ri:d Orchids, formerly found 
very difficult to preserve, and consequently great rarities in Calcutta : 

* “Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary . M 
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but now, since cultivated in grass conservatories, thriving well and 
blossoming beautifully in the cold season. 


The following are those commonly met with:— 

C. venustum .—Native of Nepal and the Khassya Hills; a small 
very handsome plant, with the underside of its leaves prettily 
tesselated with purplish black, produces curious large white and 
russet green llowers, spotted and striped with purple. 

C. insigne .—Native of Nepal ; leaves pale green, somewhat 
similar to the above ; flowers large, pale tawny green, with spotted 
lid. h’. Maulei is a variety with larger flowers of richer colour. 

C. concolor Native of Moulmein ; a very beautiful plant, with 
strap-shaped, smooth, polished-green leaves, mottled with whitish 
markings ; bears large, handsome, primrose-coloured flowers. 

C . Hooker ?.—Somewhat like the last, only with marking morer 
decided. 

C. niveum .—Native of Moulmein ; snow-white. 

C. hirsutissimum . —A very hairy plant from Java. Flower four 
inches across, greenish, shaded purple and dotted brown. 

C. barbatum .—From Malacca. Some beautiful hybrids have 
been raised from this well-known species, of which C. b. Veitchia- 
nuxn. C. b. nigrum, and C. b. superbiunt are the best. 

C. purpurofum .—From Sumatra. Leaf beautifully spatted. 
Flower greenish purple with the dorsal limb white. 

C. Druryi.— Although indigenous to the hills of Southern India, 
ibis pretty plant is rare in cultivation. It is after the style of insigne[ 
but quite distinct. Other species and hybrids in Indian gardens are:— 
C Doxallo ; C. calarum ; C. ciUolane ; C . Dommianum (Selempedium 
Dommiamis) ; C. grande ; C. Laurensianum ; C. Lowii; Roezlii; 
C. Sedeni ; C. Selligrum ; C. Stand ; C. calceolus. C spectabile 
end many others. There arc over 80 species and varieties cultivated 
ir Kev Gardens. The best way to grow these plants is in pots filled 
with broken charcoal, large pieces of brick, some well-decayed leaf 
mould, a little peat and silver sand. Protect from the direct rays 
of the sun. 


O0ONTOGLOSSUM 

A very extensive genus of American Orchids, natives chiefly of 
Mexico and Columbia. They comp* . over 150 species and varieties, 
most of which are very beautiful. Their cultivation has not been 
attended with much success in this country, being mostly what are 
known as 'Cool Orchids/ blooming in the winter months even in 
Kn gland. They are recommended for cultivation under glass at 
m>rt hr ru hill •■stations. In the south, many species would thrive in 

the open. The following vurnlics are met with in gardens_ 

O. Alexandra ; O. cilrosnmm ; O. i ondesboroughianuin ; 



0. Vexillaniim ; 0. crispum ; O. cirrhosum ; O. grande; 0 . G* 
U 7 Hliamsianum ; and: others. 


M0ME0RBES. 

A small genus of Mexican Orchids of no great beauty. They do> 
not; succeed very well in this country, t lie family being represented 
by a single species, M. loxatum eburneum , to bo met with in one or 
two gardens about Calcutta. 

BRASSIA. 

IS. maculata gigantea .—This fine Orchid is only rarely seen ii? 
India. It, however, deserves a place in very good collection. 

HABENAR7A, 

(Plajttanthera.) 

II. Siranjnur . — Tins line terrestrial Orchid is abundantly found 
wild on the Western Ghauts, and should succeed at h:il stations. It 
has a robust stem of 3 to 4 feet, which terminates in a short raecme 
(3 to, 5 ilowered> of large, white, fragrant flowers. The latter appear 
in September. During the dry season the plant is deciduous. Several 
other species of Jkibenarm are worthy of a place in the garden. 

EULOPillA. 

An extensive genus of terrestrial Orchids, of which several are 
good subjects for the rockery. They are mostly deciduous during 
the dry season ; but .soon appear when the rains set in. Many of them 
flower before leafing. The best species for garden culture are E. flava ; 
E. virens ; E. Candida ; E. cam pest ri* and E nuda. 

POGONIA. 

A small genes of tuberous, rooted,* on cleaved, deciduous herbs- 
P. plicata, tardy vecn in gardens, is a in tous little plant suitable 
either for pot-culture or the rockery. A abort flowering stern 1 ^ring 
rosy pink flowers is succeeded, shortly after .he S. W. monsoon begiii 
by a single leaf, which remains flat on the soil. It resembles 
a r.mall Begonia leaf, being beautifully colon * 1, purple with green and 
V*ink ish tints. 

IlYDROCHARIDEAS. 

VALM8NERIA 

V spiratis .—An aquatic herb of botanical interest on account of 
it i peculiar method of pu'lination This is <te scribed must char mi ugly 
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jSy^Maeterlinck in bis essay “The Intelligence of Flowers” in the 
volume entitled “Life and Flowers.” Common in tanks and canals. 
Flowers small, dioecious. Leaves long, linear, translucent and 
submerged. 

OTTELIA- 

0 • cilismoides . An interesting aquatic commonly found in shel- 
4 red tanks and ponds. Flower solitary within a spathe, pure white, 
one inch broad. Moating leaves oblong to nearly orbicular on long 
petioles. J his plant deserves a place in the garden pond. It does 
best in shallow' water (say, six inches deep) but stands flooding to 
four feet deep at intervals. 




CLASS DICOTYLEDONES. 


SALICINE/E. 


SALIX. 

S. Babyloniaa. —WEEPING WILLOW.—Thrives tolerably well in 
all parts of India, in situations where it receives a sufficient supply 
of water ; but is often very short-lived, and from some unknown 
cause, apt to die off very suddenly. Propagated readily by cuttings 
during the rains. Several other varieties also exist in an indigenous 
•date in this country, but they are unsuited for a garden, not being 
sufficiently ornamental to entitle them to a place therein’ The weep¬ 
ing variety is common enough on the hills. S. tetrasperma is 
the country Willow of S. India. A Willow (botanical name 
unknown) called the Kandahari Willow is grown most successfully 
near Quetta. 

CUPULIFERAE. 

THE OAK FAMILY. 

An order of trees and shrubs mostly confined to the Northern 
Hemisphere. Indian species are somewhat .bundant in the Himalayas, 
but do not occur on the plains. A few of them, and also some 
Japanese species, have been planted at hill stations throughout the 
country. 

CASU ARINE/E. 

CASUAHINA 
Sum . 

C. cquixetifolia —The Tinian Pine or Recfwood Tree A lofty 
ti .e «.f rapid • rowU, m most parts of , lia. Introduced from 
Northern Australia and the Malay Islands. The soft sighing of the 
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air, on the stillest day, through its numberless slender branehlets, is 
an acreeable and well-known sound, reminding one of the distant sea 
washing upon the shore. Cut to 4 or () feet and periodically clipped, 
it forms a dense and beautiful fence. It attains great perfection 
in a loose sandy soil near the sea. As an avenue tree it is somewhat 
troublesome, on account of the needle-like leaves, which are constantly 
falling. Of several species introduced from Australia, the one under 
notice has .alone become familiar in the country. The seed is small 
and must be raised with care. It is best sown on thfe surface of soil 
in boxes, covered with light gravel, and watered by capillarity. 

Casuarinas grow in Bangalore, on the Bombay coast, in the Deccan, 
in Sind, and in an enormous variety of places and climates. 


PLATANACEE. 


PLATANUS. 

P. orientalist THE ORIENTAL PLANE.—This grand tree is indi¬ 
genous to Cashmere and other parts of Northern India. It grows to 
perfection in Baluchistan’. Efforts to establish it at Bangalore failed. 
It should be tried at Ootacamund and Kodaikanal 


URTICACE7E. 

Nettle and Fig Family. 

URTICA. 

U. ptdchella .—A small herbaceous shrub of beautiful foliage ; 
leaves borne in a whorl on the summit of the stem, lanceolate, 3 to 4 
inches long, of a pure deep green on the upper surface, and prettily 
netted over by the strongly marked veins. The under-surface of a 
pure silver white hue. 

27. salicifolia . —A low shrub ; leaves W dlow-like, dark green on 
the upper surface ; dead white underneath, ornamental. Both species 
are propagated by cuttings and offsets, also seed, when procurable. 

LAPORTEA. 

L. schoinbiirgkii versicolor. —A Une-foliagcd plant, remarkable 
for the beauty if its leaves. Needs protection in the conservatory 
and requires a large proportion of leaf-mould in the soil. Propagated 
by cuttings during the rains. 

/.. longifolia .—Recently introduced. Forms a crown of long 
lanceolate leaves of a dark purple colour mottled with green. A 
very effective nlunt. Propagated and protect as for the first named. 
Note that * nporteati are usually s nging plants acquiring to bo 1 n Hod 
■with caution. 
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PELLIONIA. 



A comparatively new genus of mostly creeping herbs with prettily 
marked foliage. Natives chiefly of tropical Asia, and thriving well 
in this country. The species grown in our grass conservatories are 
aU creeping plants with curious succulent leaves of a greyish hue, 
more or less blotched with green. They are admirably suited for 
rockeries and hanging baskets, and thus grown, have a fine effect. 
They require a moist atmosphere and root freely from nodes in con¬ 
tact with the soil. The species found in gardens are ; P. daveanana , 
P. daveanana argenta , with silver-coloured leaves ; and P. pulchrct 
of a purplish colour ; P, viridis , bright green, mottled with white. 


RCEHMERIA. 

B. nivea —CHINA GRASS.—This rioted fibre shrub has a pretty 
effect in the shrubbery, when the wind exposes the white underside 
of the leaf. Easily raised from cuttings and division of the tubers. 
From this plant the Rhea fibre of commerce is obtained. 


DEBREG E ASIA. 

D. velutiiui —In foliage not unlike the Bcehmeria, but a much 
larger shrub. Very ornamental in fruit, the latter being orange- 
yellow, i! 1 '* size of a large Current and clustered all over the branches. 
Does not succeed on the plains. 


PI LEA. 

P, gardneri .—The Artillery or Cannon Plant, so called as the 
fruit dehisces with a little bang. A pretty semi-succulent herb of a 
dnf :>e «,r creeping habit, taking root as it goes along. Most useful for 
covering the surface soil in tubs and pots. It soon forms a pretty 
bank. This may be a variety of P. microphylla . Another species 
of Ike' same habit in local cultivation, but having larger smoother 
leuws, is unnamed. For horticultural purposes the plant is 
propagated by cuttings. 

DORSTENIA. 

\ genus of American herbs with a curious inflorescence on a 
flattened receptacle, but cultivated for the ornamental character of 
the* oaves. The species introduced for cultivation do well in moist 
plant-houses ; they also grow in the open in Lower Bengal and 
Mysore. An open soil composed of loot -mould, sand and loam is 
Amiable. Propagated during the r«i» hy cutting!, and the division of 
cifiwls. Th< rarest kinds, some of which are not yet introduced, are: 
I) >i, . 'ilt.ia, :illvoi « l) tiruJtiniy*. />. MmutH; 1). nmuhla 
ami I). tabiclua. 
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FICUS. 


F. Heteropliylla var. re pens —INDIAN IVY.—Native of Assam : 
a lovely creeping plant with small verdant heart-shaped leaves that 
covers a low wall in the shade, or the trunk of a tree, with a dense 
mantle of most refreshing green : attaching itself by means of its 
numerous rootlets in the manner of Ivy. Fruit nearly as large as the 
edible Fig. Many buildings in Calcutta are entirely covered over with 
this plant. It requires lime for its growth. 

The horticultural. names of other wall-creeping varieties in culti¬ 
vation are stipulate!,'scanciens and minima . 

F. eburnea .—Cultivated by nurserymen as a fine-foliage plant. 
The midrib and principal veins of the large glabrous leaf is boldly 
marked ivory-white. In this country the plant soon becomes uniform¬ 
ly green . 

F. Benjamina — 'THE JAVA FIG.—For scenic effect, whether in. 
groups, avenues, or is a single specimen, this graceful evergreen tree 
is one of the finest in cultivation.* It is of quick growth and soon 
attains large, wide-spreading dimensions. Branches pendent or dro -p- 
ing ; leaves small, ovate, smooth and shining. Fruit in scattered 
sessile pairs, rusty red, the size of a large Pea. Propagated by layering. 

F. Roxburghii. —Large compounds should not be >ecl- 

men of this fine tree, remarkable for the large size of its fruit and 
leaves. The latter are roundish, nearly a foot in diameter and beauti¬ 
fully tinted when young. 

Although but a limited number of the herbs and shrubs of this 
large family (Urticaceoc) are of horticultural value, this cannot be 
said of its trees (including the genus Ficus), of which there are many 
valuable species.Of the latter, a few of the more desirable are here 
named : 

Ficus mnrropbiilla —Morcton Bay Fig. 
elastica —Tndia Rubber Tree. 

H Cunninylumui —Queensland Fig. 

; , rcliyiosa —Pcepul Tree. 

,, Bengalensis —The Banjan. 

,, MysoreJisis — The Goni. 

The following are ornamental trees of other genera belonging t. 
this order. 

Antiaris toxicaria — The Sack Tree. 

Artocarptis inieyrifolio —The Jack. 
hirsuta —Wild .lack. 

,, incisa —Breed Fruit Tree. 
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Castilloa elastica —American Rubber Tree. 
Broussonetia papyrifera —Formosan Paper Tree. 


EUPHORBIACE.E. 



pedilanthus. 

P. tithymaloides—* ADJUTANT’S HEDGE—JEW’S SLIPPER—A road¬ 
side weed, with sylindrical, succulent stems, and dark green, thick, 
fleshy leaves ; bears small, crimson, misshapen, unattractive flowers. 
Sometimes^ used for the skirting of borders ; should be kept closely 
clipped. The variegated form is pretty. Propagated by cuttings. 


EUPHORBIA. 

F. Bojerb A shrubby, succulent, thorny-stemmed, Cactus-dike 
plant, always Ln blossom, but particularly in the hot season with flat 
quadrangular, very symmetrical trusses of most brilliant vermilion 
flowers ; requires a situation fully exposed to the sun, will grow 
nearly anywhere, but most thrivingly in a mixture of brick-rubbish 
leaf-mould, and charcoal. Propagated by cuttings. 

E, splejidcns .—Not to be distinguished in any very marked 
degree from the last, except that the stems are somewhat more slender 
and more spinous. 

E. jacquiniflora. —A small shrub ; in blossom one of the most 
brilliantly beautiful pot plants of the gardens; blossoms in the middle 
of the cold season with a profusion of small, dazzling vermilion 
flowers from the extremity of, and all down its long, smooth, slender- 
twig-like stems. If, some time before blossoming, each stem be bent 
•rind fastened down over the rim of the pot, young shoots will break 
f< rlh and enhance the beauty of the plant by the additional flowers 
•hey produce. After flowering the stems may be cut in, and the 
cuttings, when dry of the milky juice which exudes from the cut 
:>arl f be put in a pot of sand in a shady place. In a short time they 
vvill talu. root. Some, however, consider that cuttings strike more 
readily if made in the cold weather, before the plants have flowered. 
' J he lhauts are very apt to die off in the rains if left much exposed 
to wet. 

Ibe late Mr. R. Scott, of the Calcutta Bolnnir.nl Gardens, raised 
* * n d very distinct permanent Variety of this beautiful plant, 

t he announcement of il Firminger gives in his own words from the 
“Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society”:—- 

“bwd years ago, at one of the shows of the Agri-Horti cultural 
Society, T saw a plant of Euphorbia > u pifniflorn, with branches about 
,<*vcn feet long, ami said to bn c been the growth of one season. 
The accompanying plants showing whit may be accomplished in the 
opposite direction, are ten months old. from cutting. arif | a * 
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^l>Jt&krance bespeaks, have been starved as long as could be done with 
safety to the plants, which have been allowed to 4 form’ themselves. 
No stopping, pruning or bending of the branches or twigs has been 
practised upon them.’’ 

E. mclofonnis .—A deeply ribbed, Melon-formed succulent, only 
found in Botanical Gardens. Flowers greenish ; suited for pot-culture 
and dry rockeries. 

E. tirucalh —THE MILK-HEDGE.— This small succulent tree is 
abundant throughout t\he country. Often planted as a fence and 
admirable for this purpose in districts of under 20 inches rainfall. 
Needs to be closely cut back. 

E. nerUfolia ; £. Nivulia ; E. Antiquorum ; and E. tetragona 
are succulent shrubs planted as field and boundary fences in many 
parts of India and erroneously spoken of as Cactuses. 


POINSETTIA (Euphorbia) 


P. Pulcherrima. —A very large spreading shrub, eight to ten feet 
high ; native of Mexico ; bears during all the cold season little knobs 
of insignificant flowers surrounded by rays of large, elliptical, crimsn:;- 
scarlct, bracteal leaves. When in full blossom one of the most 
gorgeous objects conceivable. Blossoms upon the wood of the current 
year, which should he cut in to a bud or two from the base a.ter 
flowering. No plant strikes more readily from cuttings. Is apt to 
suffer badly if transplanted in dry weather. P. Pu1cherrima f var. 
a!bida.~A variety with the bracteal leaves of a greenish white : of 
little beauty comparatively. P. plenissima is double. 


DALECHAMPIA. 


D. Roezleann. rosea, of late introduction, and D. Madagas- 
cariensis , slender, pretty climbing plants. They hear insignificant 
greenish flowers surrounded by bracteal leaves of o beautiful colour, 
and veined with green. Propagated by cuttings in the cold season. 


PFIYLLANTHIT.S. 


The flowers of this genus are curious, but not showy. In the 
species here named the foliage is pretty. They are shrubby plants 
of rather slender growth, and the van gated forms make very preltv 
hedges. Under rieh treatment they are apt to lose the variegation 
Easily raised from cuttings. 

P. airopurpurens .—A deciduous shrub. Foliage changing from 
dark green to dark purple. Plant in light sandy soil 

P. nivosus .—Also deciduous. Foliage nearly pure white or 
slightly streaked with green, a very effective plant both in pots urn) 
in the ground. 
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P. rosea-piota. —Foliage rosy purple, very effective. Probably 
a variety of nivosus. Other deserving species are P Seemannianus, 
Chautrieri and P. speciosus. Phyllanthus emblica (awl a) and 
Phyllanthus disticlms (harparowri) are common jungle species with 
edible fruits. 


EXC/ECARIA. 

E. bicolor. A shrub of moderate size, and in respect of its 
foliage one of the most beautiful of the garden. Leaves lanceolate, 
four or five inches long, of a bright olive green on their upper surface, 
and of a rich deep crimson beneath ; bears in the cold weather minute 
insignificant flowers. A spring or two produces a fine effect in a 
bouquet, i ropagated readily by cuttings during the rains. See also 
' t. Lochmsmensis. 


RREYNIA. 

II. Pham noidea INDIAN SNOWBERRY.—A common jungle shrub 
covered in the eo.cJ season with small white berries. Makes rather 
a good hedge. Raised from seed and cuttings. 

MANIHOT. 

M. Glaziovii —CEARA RUBBER TREE.—Mentioned here for its 
ornamental effect while in leaf. It suffers badly from sun scorch and 
is best grown in damp districts. Manihot ntilissima is Tapioca. 

SYNADENIUM. 

S. Grantii —AFRICAN MILK-BUSH.—Being of quick -growth and 
fine appearance, this large succulent shrub is most useful for covering 
unsightly objects such as a wall or go down. Deciduous only in a 
dry climate like Mysore. Easily raised from cuttings. 

GELONIUM. 

G . lanceolatum .—A pretty evergreen tree, or conical form, 
especially the male or staminalc tree. Suitable for avenue and lawn 
planting. 

JOANNESIA. 

j . pr.inreps. —This handsome Brazilian tree is fairly established 
in public gardens, where its large ash cob aired fruit is an object of 
uriosny. Tiie latter is somethin, like a Cocoanut in form, but 
smaller and slightly 4-angled. Being bar- n[ leaf for only a few 
dt. v ir makes a good avenue tree. Propagated front seed. 
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ACALYPHA. 

A. densiflora. —A shrub about two feet high, has oval, pointed 
leaves, and bears during the year throughout drooping festoons, ten 
inches or a foot long, of pale, bright-red, minute flowers, altogether 
similar in form to those of Love-lies-bleeding. Propagated readily 
by cuttings or by division during the rains. A. tricolor , A. 
glabrata , and A. rnarginnta . are remarkable for the beauty of their 
leaves. A tricolor grows from six to ten feet high, with leaves of 
blotched, mottled, and splashed with red and crimson on coppery- 
green ground. The following, which are all cultivated for the beauty 
of their foliage, have been recently introduced:— A . ilhistraia ; 
ftiacafeeanu ; Macrophylla ; Musaica ; and obovata. The lost 
named is an evergreen shrub of fine dense growth, and is largely used 
for decorative purposes in Calcutta. 

A. IJamiltoniana , hispida , and Godseffiana , are fine plants, 
recently brought into cultivation. Acalyphas are propagated by 
cuttings. 




JATROPHA. 

J. mnltifida —CORAL PLANT.—A very common large herbaceous 
shrub, rather ornamental when kept down to a moderate size ; foliage 
rather pretty, with large, much-slit, vivid bluish-green leaves, above 
which rise the hunches of small flowers somewhat resembling pieces 
of red coral. Propagated by the large nuts, which it bears abundantly. 
PHYSIC NUT.—The Pin sic or Purging Nut— Jatropha curcas f is a 
common hedging plant of the country. 

J, panetiirsefolia. —A beautiful flowering shrub, of moderate size, 
with dark, shining, fiddle-formed leaves, met with in nearly every 
Indian garden ; bears during the hot and rainy seasons panicles of 
middling sized, bright-crimson flowers ; requires to be severely crimed 
in the cold season to prevent it from becoming scraggy ; propagated 
readily by cuttings or by seed, which it ripens in the cold season. 
A variety is not uncommon with rose-coloured llowers, found rather 
shy sometimes of opening its blossoms. 

J. integerrima .—A species in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, in 
all respects very similar to the last, except in the form of Ihe loaf. 

J. podagrica. —A gouty-stemmed shrub, having cymes of pretty 
orangc-red flowers on longish stalks. Ugly when not in flowers. 
Suitable on a rockery. Propagated by division. Jatropha gosrajpifrlia 
is a weedy shrub of waste land. 

rictnus. 

/?. communis —PALMA CIIRISTr-CASTOR OIL PLANT. Erand'.— 
large Herbaceous shrub, common in all parts of India. The variety 
with scarlet blossoms, contrasting finely with the *ich green, large 
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palmate leaves, would set oit any out-of-the-way or unoccupied 
spot of the garden to great advantage. The variety Gibsoitii . with 
large purple-Lronze leaves, is effective in the shrubbery. Propagated 
by seed. Best sown in the Deccan and Upper India (plains) when the 
rains break, but may 'be sown up to three months later. The plant 
is astonishingly hardy and tolerates the rigorous climate of Sind. 
There is a well-known Sanskrit proverb to the effect that where 
nothing else is available the Castor plant is a tree (corresponding to 
the proverb about the one-eyed man being a king among the blind). 


CROTON. 

A genus of handsome, ornamental-leaved plants, natives chiefly 
of the Moluccas, but perfectly naturalized in this* country. The 
correct botanical name of the genus is CjO(]i£cum f but the name Croton 
is so commonly used that it may be retained. During recent years 

they have risen greatly in popular favour for decorative purposes_ 

and deservedly, for anything more beautiful and varied in the colour¬ 
ing of the leaves of these plants it is impossible to conceive. A 
single plant in the various stages of its growth will exhibit such a 
variety of tints and distribution of colour as to puzzle even an 
experienced cultivator as to its identity— for there are over 300 
varieties in cultivation, all named. For gardens of modern extent 
about fjfty of the best kinds will be found quite sufficient, and these 
should be of distinct habit and coloration of the leaves. It will 
however, be found that, to select even so large a number as fifty, the 
task will be no easy one for every individual variety possesses 
charms which renders it particularly desirable to include it in the fifty. 

Crotons are very easy of culture, and are perhaps the hardiest 
o f our decorative plants. They will thrive and make good growth in 
almost any soil and under the most unfavourable conditions. But to 
grow them to perfection, so os to develop to the fullest extent the 
gorgeous colouring of their leaves, they must have almost absolute 
shade. Our grass conservatories are admirably adapted for this 
purpose. Tt is her* that they are seen at their best. They make 
splendid pol/ed plants , but obviously they grow best in the ground, 
v here the roots have greater freedom. No otic, however, need 
exj of to cultivate Crotons successfuly unless efficient drainage has 
Ji* * c provided in pots. If it \ only borne in mind thut plants, like 
animals, can only absorb and assimilate a certain amount of food 
which the roots take up in the form of moisture : and that anything 
beyond their proper requirements must prove injurious to the health 
of the plants, the question of thorough drainage would he better 
understood, and more rigidly enforced in tin case of all plants. 
V b s the drainage is efficient, the '-oil becomes waterlogged, sodden 
and i .our. became the pl.-nt is nimble to assimilate such a quantity of 
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^m&rsture. In the case of Crotons, water-logging means certain death 
of the plant in a short time. 

Any common garden soil will grow Crotons ; but that which sui s 
them best is made up as follows:—One part well-decayed cowdung 
one part leaf-mould, one part garden loam, half-part river sand, and 
half-part old mortar or concrete, broken up fine, like coarse soorkee . 
They will cofne to great perfection in this. At places distant from 
the sea, occasional mild doses of salt-water have a beneficial effect. 

The best mode of propagation is by cuttings put down in the rains,, 
in pure river sand (they root most quickly in pure sand) . In a 
month or six weeks they will have formed a lot of roots, and the young 
plants should then be potted off singly in two and three inch pots 
in which they should be allowed to remain until the pots are filled 
with roots, when they should be moved into pots a size larger until 

the end of the following February. 

The plants begin to make their new growth about the end oi. 
February or beginning of March, according as the season is early or 
late. They should at this time, i.e., just before they begin to put 
forth new leaves, be repotted into entirely fresh soil. They should 
be liberally supplied with water at this time, and during the whole 
of the hot summer months. An occasional application of liquid 
manure— say, once a week—will benefit them immensely. By this 
mode of treatment the plants remain compact and busy, and do not 
run into “leg,” ns is too often the case with Crotons left to themselves. 
The soil around the roots should be stirred up at least twice a week. 
If done in the morning, the plants should not be watered till evening. 
This is a very essential operation for the successful cultivation of 
plants in pots. 

On the hills Crotons must he grown under glass. In all other 
respects the treatment recommended for the plains is equatlv appli¬ 
cable qn the hills. 

II would become tedious to describe all the Crotons in cultiva¬ 
tion ; and. moreover, would serve no useful purpose. It has therefore 
heen considered sufficient to give the names of fifty of the best varietes 
which will be suited for general purposes, whether decorative or for 
exhibition. 

The following ore the names of some of the varieties now 
grown :— 


Alexandra. 

A u cu bse f ol i u s -gi ga n t eus. 
Aucu boe f ol ius-.su perbu s. 
Aiireo-marmoratus. 
Aureo-apiralis. 

Bachii. 

Bcrgmanii. 

Beauty, 


BrageeoVius. 
Challenger. 

Oonstadtii. 


Chrysopnccilus. 

Bavspriirg. 

Duchess of Edinburgh. 
Duke of Albany. 

Fen ?\ i. 
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Fijiensis. 

Gloriosus. 

Gorclonii. 

Grande. 

Imperator. 

Imperatrice Eugenie. 
Indian Prince. 
Kingianus. 

Lindcnii. 

Little Gem. 

Lowii. 

Macafeeanus. 

Macarthuri. 

Mngnfflcura. 

Maharaja of Durbhnnga. 
Mariesii. 

Mooreanus. 
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Mortii. 

Mutabilis. 

Pink Pearl. 

Prince of Orange. 
Prince of Wales. 
Pheedii. 

Pubro-marginato. 

Pubro-vittatus. 

Schoraburghiana. 

Sir Ashley Eden. 
Sir Richard Garth. 
Sir W. Mac Arthur. 
Sunset. 

The Czar. 
Thomsonii. 
Varinbilis. 
Warrenii. 


Westii. 

XYLOPHYLLA. 

X. elongala —(now called Phyllanthus). a curious nnf ? 
ornamental small shrub, with small lanceolate leaves, along the edges 
on which arc tone the minute pale-green (lowers, ttpon short 
footstalks as fine as hair ; nearly always in flower, hut more parti- 
curiarly so in October and November, when it is densely covered' P w ith 
ds mealv-lnoking blossoms, which diffuse for some distance around 
a smell like that of seed-cake. The so-called leaves are phylodes or 
flattened stems. Propagated by cuttings in the rains, 

X. nngustifolia. —In nearly every respect similar to the last hut 
of dwarfer growth ; ripens seed abundantly in November. 

KtMOOOCCDS. 

hearim. Sma,! sl \ rub - rilfh " Pretty, and curious for 

, ‘ , *",•?“ te flowcrs upon li air-like stems along the edges of 

tne eaves. like those of the preceding genus. 

. ’ ' , V'-*" l,nnalncr1 species in tiie Calcutta Botanical Gardens 

..omossbat similar to the last, but not so pleasing a plant. 

BUXIJS. 


H. sempervtrens .—Common Edging-Box of the English gardens 
Tsso or three stuntr.i specimens in small pots just manage to exist' 
' hn "i the Calcutta Botanical Garden.. A Oo Jenna „d 

T fl:,c hed « lS buahe. of the common box 
^r?nd sSl> 0t B#rthara Sfatir,ns " ,rh as ****** Mu s : 
JL Chtntnsi:, —Somcwhrd similar to the pre^edinff • Hr* 

m,eh ' •***" ,or ««dSf 
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SANTALUM. * 

S. album —SANDALAVOOD TREE.—A small indigenous tree mostly 
found in Mysore and parts of the Bombay Presidency. Not orna¬ 
mental. Wood valuable for its remarkable fragrance. Easily pro¬ 
pagated from seed. The plant is a root-pafasite. Its roots penetrate 
the roots of neighbouring plants and suck nourishment from them. 


LOR ANTHACE/E. 


LOUANTHUS. 

A large genus of evergreen parasitic shrubs, found growing on 
tree and bushes all over the country. Some species have really 
attractive flowers of orange, yellow, reddish, and greenish tints. Rut 
all being destructive to valuable trees, the gardener and forester must 
treat them as srious pests.'to he deligently removed when observed. 
The most destructive species are :— L. Walii chi anus ; L. ohtusalus ; 
L. cordifolius ; L. fomentosus ; L. enneatus ; L. longiflorns and 
loniceroides . The Mango tree suffers especially from Loranthus, 
and the pest should be cut out wherever seen. 

VISCUM. 

V. album —THE MISTLETOE. —This parasite is found throughout 
the Temperate Himalaya at 3,000 to 7,000 feet elevation. 


EIJEAGNACE/E. 


EL/E AGNUS. 


OLEASTER. 

E. dulcis .—A shrub of small size and erect growth ; ornamental* 
the small oval leaves being of a silvery line on the under-surface. 

E. horiensts angnstifnlia is a small tree or spiny, bush of orna¬ 
mental appearance. Flowers fragrant. Propagate by sced^ and 
cuttings. 

E. glabra and E pungent are species having pretty variegated 
forms, of which several are found in Indian garden. The fruiting 
properties of the genus will he found in another place in this work. 

THYMEL/E ACE/E, 

DAPHNE. 

D Fortmtiana .—A small ornamental shrub, native of China, 

with very neat pretty foliage, bear, at the beginning and close 01 
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season ’ •‘fndsome umbels of dark-lilac salver-shaped flowers 
more than an inch long. A single plant was for some years in the 
gardens of the Agr,-Horticultural Society, introduced orSaUv by 
Mr. Fortune. In China it is said to blossom in the leaflesfstage 
Here it does not lose its leaves and seems to bear the ri,wf 8 ‘ 
well, though making little growth. C cl " nate very 

D. viridiflora. —A neat little shrub with small leaves • n f „„ 
particular merit ; bears, at the start and close of the cold o° a son 
umbels of small greenish-yellow, insignificant flowers, and yellow 
Pea-like berries in January. yeuow 

GNIDIA. 

<j ™th»r erJ '° C A Pl £ la ;~ A sma11 n cat-looking shrub belonging to 
two h.eh r, d East ® ni A,nca with narrow lanceolate leaves about 
,Te J° ng : bears in Februar y crowded heads of rather small 

tr n . We [: S ; very pretf y w,)en in full blossom. Propagate 
from cuttings in November. 16 

PROTEACEjE . 

shr,T( A numerous orc,er °f very curious and interesting trees and 
> ui n con . ipns,n f. the beautiful species of Banksia, Protea, Hakea 
of wMeh's nr nahvM a, ™ osl exclusively of the Cape and Australasia, 
t ,„. J. ‘ f , r nl . y a s _ mp,e p,an . 1 h:v i’cen found capable of living in 


CKEV1LTEA. 

THE SILVER OAK. 

fl . m : ^*us<« -A lofty tree, native of Australia, where it rises to 
- height of from 100 to 120 feet , a most noble object, handsome at 
r-nods of its growth, with deeply incised, Fcrn-likc rich, dark- 
gn‘..n leaves : silvery on the under-surface ; bears in March greenish- 
|J*" verf » mixed with orange, of moderate size. This, which is 
h a , 0nly Protcaceous plant we have, has become quite 

d d! V nnt r t,enS ‘ n p, " f ‘ es where »he climate suits it, though 

I doc s not attain to any great height here-such places are hill 
ii.ntiom. will moderate rainfall and temperature and without frost 

a sr^Xr^X eed - EXtCnSiVe,y P,anted 5 " ^en, India as 

G. I>axifolia. A small, pretty, box-leaved shrub from Australia. 

LAURfNE.*:. 

CINNAMOMUM. 


C Zeulanicatm— CINNAMON-TREE. -A tree of moderale size 
nig large lanceolate with three parallel nerves : bears in 
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January and February numerous pretty panicles of small white flowers* 
emitting rather an unpleasant odour, and possessing none of the 
fragrance for which the leaves and bark are so well known. Propa¬ 
gated by seed. 

C. caniphora —THE CAMPHOR-TREK.—In addition to its economic 
^alue, this is a fine evergreen tree which does well in sub-tropical and 
warm temperate India. Propagated from seed. One or two species 
•of Litscea are also pretty trees of the same region. 


LAUKXJS. 

L. nobilis —SWEET BAY.—Does not seem to thrive at all in this 
country. Only poor small specimens in pots are to be met with, 
Thrives better on the hills. 

CALYCANTHACE/E. 

CALYCANTHUS. 

C. floridus —CAROLINA ALLSPICE.—A woody unornamental shrub 
with rough, large, coarse, lanceolate leaves which, in a cold climate, 
are said to become very ornamental, as in decaying they turn to a 
bright yellow. The wood and roots smell strongly of Camphor, 
Flowers described as “dusky purple or dull browm, very fragrant, with 
a sweet Apple-scent, or odour of ripe Melon:” thrives well, but does 
not blossom in the locality of Calcutta. 

CHIMONANTHUS. 

C. fragrans —JAPAN ALLSPICE.—Like the last, a coarse-looking, 
straggling, woody shrub ; flowers yellowish, purple within, of the 
size of an unexpanded Peach blossom, of a most exquisite and power 
ful odour. In England it is usually trained against a wall, where it 
blossoms in the depth of winter. It was Introduced some years ago 
from China by Mr. Fortune into the gardens of the Agri-Hoi tieultural 
Society, where it throve well, but did not blossom, forming bios om- 
buds, which dropped off without opening. The roots possess a delight¬ 
ful fragrance ; easily propagated by layers. C. fragrans grand if lorn* 
is n variety with larger flowers. 

MYR1STICEE. 

7 TYRTST1CA. 

if. fragrans —THF NUTMEG TREE. — A native of the Eastern 
Moluecas. Cultivated sparsely in some of the cooler parts of Southern 
India. Flowers small, pale-yellow. Nut ovoid or pyriform, nearly two 
inches long. Tree raised from sc d. 

if. Magnified -The wild Nutmeg tree of the Western Ghaut? : 
suppo ' d to be one of the grandest frees in Southern India. Only suit¬ 
able for the liiljs. 
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PIPERACKS. 


A large genus of Indian twiners, of which the Betel-leaf Vine, 
Piper Belle, is the best known. Long black, and white Pepper 
arc well-known products of the genus. The ornamental species are 
P. deevrrem ; P. excelsum aurenm-picluin ; and P. poiphyroplujllunu 
AH arc propagated by seeds and cuttings. 

PEPEftOMIA. 

A genus of ornamental herbs with prettily marked leaves. The 
latter are mostly fleshy, cordate, and produced in a thick cluster so as 
to conceal the short rootstock. A light soil, composed of leaf-mould, 
sand, loim and bits of old mortar, the whole being properly ini: ed 
and well drained, will cause vigorous growth, in a shady position. 
Some hardy species, especially the indigenous ones, succeed on a moist 
stump of wood with moss tied ground. 

The species in cultivation are P . arifolin with green and grey, 
ovale, (eaves ; P. argyreia (syn. N aundersi ), leaves targe roundish 
cordate, broad, silver striped on bright green ; P. prostrata (syn. 
brevipes), slender, brown and light-green, n good basket plant ; 
P. eburnea , ivory-petioled, compact and pretty ; P. marmorata, the 
green and white in the leaf beautiful!v marbled and reticul ted ; 
P. nutnmulariael folia, a good basket plant. Easily raised by division 
of the side shoots. All are neat, compact plants suitable for small 
pots, baskets, and rockeries. 

ARISTOLOCHIACE/E. 

ARISTO LOCHIA. 

BIRTH WORT—PE I A CAN-FLO WEl \. 

Several of those plants bear flowers of n most curious and in¬ 
describable hem. The Aristolochias arc plants depending on flies for 
their pollination. To attract these insects they produce peculiar 
splotched red flowers with a nauseous odour, which are very attractive 
to carrion loving Hies. The flowers are also traps which ensure that, 
idler the fly has once entered, it does not escape until the work of 
Pollination is completed. The 11 \ is hindered fr'-m escaping hv hairs 
in the threat and also In the cur ■ ns curve of tli • flower. The fruit 
is a peculiar structure which, when dry, assumes the form of a censer, 
and, as it swings,, about, sows its numerous flat light seeds on the 
passing air. The following are selected species:— 

A. labiosa .— A common and verv i-xtcnsivc large-leaved climber, 
v i,Hiring a stout trellis for support : bears in the hot season large 
Hov er' fun i*v hat resembling an inflated bag below with a helmet 
•above yellow! h-wh ;li\ blotched with row n and purple; emitting 
o most offensive smelt, like that of tainted meat. 
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Brasiliensis. —A large climber, with large heart-shaped 
leaves ; bears yellowish flowers. 

A. acuminata .—A native of Bengal ; blossoms in the hot and 
rainy seasons with large, drooping, dark greenish purple flowers. 

A. caudala. —A small climbing plant about three feet high, with 
slender stems and bluntly three-lobed leaves ; bears in the cold season 
curious liver-coloured flowers, letting bang down from their summit a 


tail or thread-like appendage two feet long ; commonly grown in a pot, 
and well suited for its singularity for a place in the verandah. 

A. gigas .—This remarkable plant—the largest flowering of the 
genus—usually takes a back seat in the garden on account of its very 
offensive smell when flowering. The flower is much inflated, very 
large and is provided with a tail nearly three feet long. Mottled 
crimson, purple and grey are the prevailing colours. Propagated by 
layering. 

Desirable species recently introduced in Indian gardens are: 
A. sipho ; A. goldieana ; A. Duchartrei ; A. or.nithncepha f a ; 
A. elegans and A. ridicula. 


NEPENTHACEbE. 

NEPENTHES. 
PITCHER-PLANT. 


A remarkable genus of evergreen, trailing, or climbing plants of 
which only one species, V. khasiana , is indigenous to India proper. 

The several species of Pitcher-plant are natives principally of the 
Malayan Archipelago ; and though occasionally introduced into the 
Calcutta gardens, seldom seem to survive long in the climate of that 
locality. The ilowers they bear are small and uninteresting. Their 
ornamental character consists wholly in their curiously-formed leaves, 
some of which end in a tendril, hearing at its extremity a pitcher, in 
some species coloured most gorgeously These pitchers are traps 
for inserts which, attracted by their colour, walk on the edge of tin 
pitchers and fall into them. The inside is too smooth to give 
foothold, and an incurved rim prevents escape. The flic, lb.ally fall 
Into a liquid in the bottom of the pitcher where their bodies nn* 
digested. The plant depends for much of its -nitrogen on this sup >!y 
of insects. Pitcher-plants succeed best in a moist atmosphere, where 
the temperature ranges from 70° to 85' or a few degrees less dr ring 
winter. They are exceflen basket plants when planted in a compost 
consisting of equal parts of peat, leaf-mould and sphagnum. They 
arc propagated from cuttings, layers, and seeds 

N. dishllaturia ,—Native of Singapore ; hears cylindrical pitchers 
of (lie same colour exactly as the leaves. A . rge plant of th< species. 
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trained upon a trellis, planted in the ground beneath the shade of 
trees, was thriving well in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but it 
perished suddenly. 

The species found in conservatories and thriving tolerably well, 
are N. gracilis ; N . Uenis; N. Madagascariana ; N. rafflesiana x 
insignis ; and N . sedenii. Of the fine hybrids raised in Europe, 
N. nortliiana ; N. rubro-macnlata; N. Mastersiana and others 
should be tried. At hill-stations these plants require the shelter 
of glass. 


POLYGON ACE^E. 

POLYGONUM. 

P. chinense .—A large herbaceous plant, native of the Mysore 
hills : bears, during all the cold season, numerous dense spikes of 
small pure-white flowers : exceedingly bright and cheerful, especially 
as the hot v/eather approaches, when the foliage assumes an autumnred 
tinge ; grown in the border it is rather troublesome, as it spreads over 
the ground very raridly. The really ornamental species worth trying 
•n Uie margins of ponds and streams at hill-stations are: P. cuspidatam , 
P filiforme variegatum and P. saclialinense . Propagated by division 
and cuttings. 


COCCOLOBA. 

SEASIDE GRAPE. 

C. macrophylla .—Is described by Curtis as— 

“A noble, simple-stemmed, erect tree, with large leathery leaves, 
a foot or more long ; tapers gracefully upward, is leafy all the way 
up, and terminates at the top by a dense compact thick club-shaped 
ecemc of flowers, of which the rachis, pedicles, and flowers are of 
the richest scarlet.” * 

A few plants are to he met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

C. plalijclada .—A graceful bush when well grown. Remarkable 

ihs phyllodonous leaves and berried fruit resembling small Grapes. 

C uuifera .—A line species recently introduced from the West 
Indies, 

ANTIGONON. 

A. leptopus — Sandwich-Island Climber .-A lovely creeper easv 
t' fiver affording ample Inrga sprays « r beautiful pink flowers anil 
.! IjIo: 'oin hrr uhout the rains and cold r eason A white flowering 

* Botanical Magazine, 1, 4530. 
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Propagated by seed, cuttings, and 


is now in cultivation, 
layers during the rains. 

A. insigne .—A recent introduction ; very similar to the last, 
except that it bears lighter coloured ilowers and is of less extensive 
growth. 


PHYTOLACCA CE/E. 

LEDENBERGIA. 

L. roseo-acnea .—This is a Central American shrub (climbing) 
with alternate petiolate entire leaves, large obovate-lanceolate, 
coppery-green above and bright rosy violet on the under-surface. 
Stems and branches reddish-purple. Thrives in a compost of rich 
loaru, leaf mould and old manure in proportionate parts. Good 
drainage is also necessary. Propagated by cuttings during the rains. 


RIVINA. 

R. l&vis .—A shrubby herb, semi-wild in Botanic Gardens, 
Covered at times with pretty red berries. Another species, R. humrdis. 
is known in Europe as Bloodberry and the rouge plant. 

CHENOPODIACE/E „ 


ATRIPLEX. 

A. nummularia, and a few other species, or varieties, of the 
Australian salt bush are cultivated for their silvery or frosted-like 
leaves. They make distinct foliage-bushes, Propagated from seeds 
and cuttings. 

AM ARANTACEAE. 

GOMPHRENA. 


G. globosa— GLOBE AMARANTH—GOOL-MUKMUI-._One of the 

hardiest and most valuable annuals of our Indian gardens, which it 
enlivens with a perpetual profusion of its ball-formed' purple, red, 
orange and white blossoms throughout the rainy season. Sow the 
seed in June in all districts. A “lien and chicken” variety is some¬ 
times met with. 

AMARANTUS. 

4. tricolor. — An annual remarkable f »r some of its leaves being 
blotched with red and others of them wholly of that colour. Sov 
The seeds in July o n the plains and in June on the hills. -A single 
patch of two or three plants is pretty enough, but many of them present 
rather a weedy appearance. 

25 
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A. caudatus —LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING. —A well-known old annual 
of English gardens, with long, drooping or trailing tails (decumbent 
spikes) of crimson or yellow flowers. Sow with the first rains. 

A. hypochondriacs— PRINCE’S FEATHER— The leaves and stems 
of this beautiful annual are entirely of rich crimson, as also the 
upright plume-like flowers. Sow as in the above. 

A. saltcifolius .—A graceful variety three feet or more in height.' 
In the »orm of a plume, with long, narrow, weeping leaves shaded 
bright orange-red. Other effective varieties are melancholics ruber , 
atropurpureum nanus, speciosus-aureus, and henderii. 

CELOSIA. 

C. cristala— COCKSCOMB—MOOBGIIA—GOOL-KESH_Many varic- 

ties of this line annual are met with in India, where the climate suits 
them to perfection in the Deccan and Mysore. Monstrous heads of 
flowers of vraious shades of orange, yellow and crimson are usually 
seen at flower shows. For pot-culture seedlings should !be frequently 
transplanted in a rich compost, and be finally grown, to blossom in 
a rather poor sandy soil. Sow from June to November at intervals 
of a month. 


IRESINE. 

/. herbestii ,—A finc-foliaged herb valued for bedding out as a 
distinct contrast* to other plants. Soft-wooded, and easily raised from 
cuttings. The whole plant varies in beautiful shading from dark 
maroon to bright carmine and deep crimson. Flowers unimportant, 
and should he nipped off. Very hardy. 

/. acuminata .—Of the same nature and colour. Leaves some¬ 
what large acuminate. 

/. tindenii —More erect in habit. Leaves narrow lanceolate, 
his is the darkest variety. Very effective in ribbon borders. 

/. aureo-reticulata .—A small pretty variety, the green leaves 
veined red and netted with gold. There is also a variegated 
varefy of I. herbestii. All are desirable plants. 

ALTERN ANTI! ERA. 

A Brazilian genus of dwarf, herbaceous plants, noted for the 
l-eWy tint, of colouring in the leaves: including various shadings of 
orange, red, pink and yellow ; and much used in Indian gardens as 
neat edgings to flower beds nnd small foot-paths. They are also 
indf.vnensable in designs for carpet-bedding, Quite hardy ; hut much 
attacked during the early monsoon by grid). Easily propagated by 
division. The varieties found in gardens are amabile , amccna 
ipathulata versicolor and tricolor. 
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/ERUA. 

A native genus of woolly herbs or small undershrubs. Of.little 
importance for the garden 7brua Javanica and one or two other 
species are suitable for the rockery where the long dense spikes of 
white to rose-coloured flowers are effective. 

ACIIYRANTHES. 

A. alopecuroides .—Probably a form of A. aspera . A small 
herbaceous plant, with foxtail-like spikes of small, closely packed, 
milk-white flowers. Effective in a bouquet. Raised from seed. 

DEERINGIA. 

D. celnstoicles . —A subseandent shrub cultivated occasionally for 
its globular scarlet berries. Only fit for the shrubbery. 

NYCTAGINEAE. 

BOUGAINVILLEA. 

This important genus of South American climbers is well estab¬ 
lished in Indian gardens, where all the known species seem to thrive 
admirably. 

B. spectabilis . — A large, rampant, thorny shrub of climbing 

habit. Requires, if not allowed to climb a large tree, a powerful 

frame-work for its support. But a tree affords the most natural 

support. Isolated on an extensive lawn it becomes, with a little 

training, a huge bush. Only ornamental when covered with its rosy- 
mauve to* pale crimson bracts, which an* produced in great profusion, 
with the small veil* w flowers, during the months of February and 
March ; affording a perfect, blaze of colour. Propagated bj seeds 
and layers. Syn . Jose.pha Augusta. 

B. laterifia .—This very popular variety or species bears a pro¬ 
fusion of brick-red bracts veined and tinged with scarlet. The fore¬ 
going species produces its flowers and bracts only once a year, but 
Inter!tin blooms at least three times, if not more, within the sunn* 
period. Propagate from seed. 

B. glabra.— A smooth-leaved species. Bracts of a brilliant 

mauve colour, and produced on three or more occasions during fh- 
year. Easily raised from M-rd .md lnyers, The other varieties in 
local cultivation arc speciosa . fulgent and splendcns. -AH are pro 
pagated by layers and a few bv seeds. When properly trained, the 
Bougainvillea makes a serviceable hedge or fence which is not easily 
penetrated. 

PISONIA. 

P. alba —LETTUCE TREE.—A small tree or large shrub of bench 
forests on the Andaman Islands. Requires sea rm and succeeds well 
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onfboth the east and west coasts of tropical India. The dense foliage 
of the tree, resembling a Lettuce in colour, has a very refreshing 
appearance in such places. Good specimens are seen in Madras. 
The climate of Calcutta seems too cold for it to acquire the verdant 
condition essential to its beauty. About Bombay it is often grown 
in tubs, but during the cold months under the shelter of the verandah. 
Propagated by seed and cuttings. 


MIRABILIS. 


M. Jala pa —MARVEL OF PERU—FOUR O’CLOCK PLANT.—A 
tuberous-rooted, large and very common plant found in gardens in all 
parts of India ; constantly in blossom with numerous lpomsea-like 
itowers of moderate size, white, orange, scarlet, and crimson colours 
prevail, while many are striped and spotted with mixed colours. The 
plant seeds freely and is usually self-sown. Tubers can be wintered 
in the manner of Dahlias. 

A/, longi flora — SWEET-SCENTED MARVEL OF PERU.— Described 
ns hearing white flowers with a tube four or five inches long, and 
emitting a powerful fragrance like that of the Orange blossom and 
Heliotrope combined. Dr. Voigt states that it was in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens seven years wihout blossoming. 

M . multiflora .—This pretty species, bearing numerous flowers of 
a bright purple colour, is best adapted for cultivation on the hills. All 
arc hardy and make attractive border plants three to four feet in 
height. 


ABRONIA. 


A. umbellala —SAND VERBENA.-—A very beautiful trailing 
annual : bears globular heads of lilac, fragrant flowers, in character 
much resembling those of a Vervena. The seed should be sown in 
October on the plains and in March on the hills, and the plants will 
he in (nil blossom in February and June respectively ; and will die off 
on the first approach of the hot weather on the plains. The young 
seedlings require great attention, as being of a succulent nature they 
are very apt to damp off, as well as to be devoured by birds. They 
require light sandy soil and are best planted in wide pans about eight 
inches deep. A. arenaria produces yellow honey-scented flowers, 
[ro/yrans. white, and pulchcUa , pretty pink flowers. 


PLANT AGIN E/E. 


PLANT* GO. 


P. RrasUienxis .—A small h*rb rarely found in Botanical Gardens, 
huf of little horticultural interest. P major, a medicinal herb, is 
indigenous to the country. 
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LIBIATE/E. 

OCIMUM. 

Toolsee. 



Weedy-lpoking herbaceous plants, with little to commend them 
to a palce in the garden except the agreeable and peculiar fragrance 
of their leaves ; raised from seed, which they produce in abundance. 

0. sanction .—A small plant with leaves and stem of a dull red 
Purple, and small purplish flowers ; common all over India, and well 
known for the sanctity in which it is held by the Hindus ; very apt 
to become a troublesome weed in gardens where it has once established 
itself, shedding its seed abroad, and producing young plants in pro¬ 
fusion. which the mfdees are very reluctant to destroy. 

O. basilicum , var. glabralum — Basil—Goolal Toolsee .—Pleasing 
for the freshness of its rather large spear-formed, bright-green fragrant 
leaves. 

0. viride —has recently been introduced from West Africa, where 
it is known as the “mosquito plant/* 


MELISSA. 


M, officinalis —BALM.—This agreeable pot-herb succeeds well in the 
cooler parts of India. Raised from seed. 


ORTIIOSIPHON. 


O. incurvus .—A small herbaceows plant, delicately beautiful 
when in full blossom in the hot season ; flowers small, pink, borne 
very numerously in long spikes. Propagated from cuttings or by 
seeds. 

O. stamineus .—A very interesting and pretty little herbaceous 
plant ; blossoms in June, with lavender-coloured flowers, curious for 
their iong projecting white stamens. Raised easily from seed. 

PLECTRANTHUS. - 

P. arematiens —BREAD-BUTTER PLANT.—A low growing wide 
spreading herb ; bears small, pink, insignificant flowers ; interesting 
only for its solid succulent leaves, which possess a pleasant aromatic 
fragrance. Every slip will readily strike. 


PERILLA. 

V. Nanlcincr sisr— bears insignificant flowers, hut is much used as a 
bedding plant for its bronzy-purple leaves, < irled and fimbriated at the 
nmrgjn. Makes a fine contrast with gold*' a feather (Py re thrumand 
other distinct tints of foliage. It is a oft wooded an .uni raise i from 
seed. S>i>. P. ocimoides crispa . 



COLEUS. 


A genus of plants remarkable for the exceeding beauty of their 
leaves. For decorative purposes—especially for growing in mass in 
large beds-they are unequalled. The forms of leaves are much the 
same in outline, but varied in being fringed, saw-edged, and 
fimbriated ; while the variation and blending 0 f colours baffles descrip¬ 
tion. 0\er a hundred varieties are in cultivation, raised by hybridiza¬ 
tion One way to get up a good collection i s to obtain seeds from 
a reliable English seedsman. When once raised, plants can he pro¬ 
pagated with the greatest ease by cuttings put down in sand during 
the rains. Many fine varieties are now in cultivation in India, and 
rooted cuttings are easily obtainable. A light rich soil suits them 
bed. To form fine bushy plants, the branches should be pinched in 
when young. Hiey are benefited by being well pruned during the 
winter, when they require shelter in Upper India. 

On the bills they are best grown tinder glass, or shelter of some 
sort. During the winter they require a stove shelter. Cuttings can 
lie put down at any lime from May to September in sand, with bottom 
heat. 

Coleus, especially in pots, gets “played out” after a time. It is 
better to propagate freshly by cuttings before this occurs, and throw 
away the old plant. The very quick growth of the cuttings renders 
it possible to lose practically no time. The plants will not tolerate 
strong direct sunlight all day long, nor violent or continuous wind 
and are therefore suitable for corners where there is shade for part 
o) the day. Against the walls of bungalows, if protected as above 
rhey show to perfection. A great deal of artistic spirit can be exercised 
in the colour distribution of a group of these plants. 

ANISOCHILTJS. 

A. eatnosus .—A rather pretty herbaceous pot-plant ; bears in 
September small lavender flowers on club-like heads Propagated by 
cuttings during the rains. 

LAVANDULA. 

L. spica —LAVENDER.—This delightful shrub is easily raised from 
s * ^ October, and may be preserved foi years, and grown to a 
considerable size. On tiie Nilghiris plants of comparatively small 
. ize produce flowers abundantly. 

POGOSTEMON. 

P. jui/chouli — Punha-pat.w- A coarselooking, low, herbaceous 
Ubuit, of no interest whatever in the garden, but for the peculiar 
.strong fragrance of its leaves, which are sometimes gathered ami 
laid in a chest with linen to import to it a fine scent. Propagated 
easily by cutting* or slips. 
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COLEBROOKIA. 

Large uninteresting sluubs, with coarse sage-like leaves; bear 
spikes of small insignificant flowers in March, but hardly deserve the 
room they occupy in a garden. C. oppositifolici .—Flowers pale 
chocolate. C. ternifolia .—Flowers pale green. 

MENTHA. 

M . auricularia .—A small herbaceous plant ; very pretty when 
in blossom in November, with small lavender flowers, on dense spikes, 
three or four inches long, and as thick as a man’s little finger. 
Propagated by slips or cuttings. 




SALVIA. 

Of the several handsome species of this genus, few, it has been 
found, can endure the climate of the plains. 

S. splendent.—. A rather large herbaceous plant, superb when m 
full blossom ; the large gaping flowers, together with their large bracts, 
being of a brilliant scarlet. Some care must be bestowed to keep 
it in a healthy and thriving condition, otherwise it looks unsightly, 
notwithstanding its handsome flowers. It soon becomes old and worn 
-tnd must be frequently renewed from cuttings or seeds. 

S. august if o\ia .—An herbaceous plant with long slender prostrate 
stems, and of very untidy habit ; flowers small, pretty, of a bright 
pure blue, produced in the cold season ; does not thrive well unless 
transplanted occasionally, which is best done in October. Propagaied 
by cuttings or seeds. 

S . cacaliccfolia ,—A tuberous-rooted herbaceous plant ; bears very 
large exceedingly beautiful flowers of the purest azure-blue : thrives 
well and is a common plant at Ootacamund, but is rarely to be met 
with on the plains, the climate of which it cannot long endure 
Propagated by cuttings or seeds. 

S. cocciuea .—A small herbaceous plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with long erect spikes of small crimson-scarlet flowers, 
rather pretty, but rot very showy. Baised easily either from slips 
nr from seed. 

S . farinacea .—A herbaceous perennial. Flower a curious mixture 
of white, violet, and pale blue. Very hardy. 

S. pale ns ,—Bears lovely deep-blue flowers. A very distinct and 
beautiful biennial. Sow in October on the plains and in March or 
April on the hills. 

S. rubescens .—Annual. Producing spikes of dark reddish purple 
flowers, the lower lip being white. 

S. argentec. —Silver. Flowers pinkish-white. A biennial held) 

often seen in hill gardens. 
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S. fuIgens .—Perennial herb with bright scarlet flowers. 

A pure white unidentified Salvia is reported from Belgaum 
Salvias are most effective when massed together either as 
plants or in the ground. 


pot 


DRACOCEPHALUM. 


principally for the aromatic 


Herbaceous plants, remarkable 
fragrance of their leaves. 

D. canariense BALM-OF-GILEAD—an d D. Japonicum .—They are 
best treated as annuals, as they cannot be kept through the hot and 
rainy seasons without more care bestowed on them than thev deserve. 
Sow the seed in Octoiber with the annuals. 

D moldaviaca.-An unpretending annual bearing small blue 
and white flowers, lo be at all effective the plants must be grown 

m thick patches. Sow in October on the plains and in March on 
the hills. 


PHLOMIS. 

P. leonurus JERUSALEM SAGE.—A coarse-looking, bushy plant 
about three feet high, rather gaudy when in full bloom in the cold 
season, with its succession ol large bright orange flowers produced 
m crowded whorls along the stem. Propagated readily from cuttings 
in November. 


GOMPHOSTEMMA. 


G. meliss&folium .—A small herbaceous plant ; bears in Septem¬ 
ber whorls of largish orange-coloured flowers ; a coarse-looking thing 
at best, much resembling a Dead-nettle. 


STACIIYS. 

S. Janata .—A white densely woolly herb, suitable for the cooler 
prmr of the country; and popularly used both as an edging plant 
and for carpet bedding. Propagated by offsets. 


VERBENACE/E. 


ALOYS! A. 

A. citriodora —LEMON-SCENTED VERBENA.—Well known for the 
bee n agralicc of its leases ; a \cry common plant in the gardens: 
abod Calcutta ; bears, principally al the beginning and end of the 
cold reason, long, pretty, graceful spikes of \ery small milk white, 
fragrant flowers. At Ootncamund it grows to become on immense 
slfinh. six or oigh* feet high, with stems thicker than a man’s arm 
■ m remains constantly coveied with a profusion of blossoms • plants' 
however, on the plains become dtrrepit and unsightly and are 



rarely found more than two feet high before they die off. It is be^t 
to, therefore, renew plants by laying down slips or cuttings in the 
cold weather. These should be put in a flower pot filled with silver 
sand, and kept in a shady place till they strike, which they do very 
readily. The young plants should then he potted singly, and by the 
rains they will become large and handsome. 

VERBENA. 

Many of the species, hybrids, and varieties of this beautiful 
genus may be met with from time to time in Calcutta gardens, but 
no dependence can be put upon their being found there permanently, 
as they are very apt, under ai\y treatment whatever, to die ofT 
towards the end of the rains. The losses, however, may be repaired 
by repeated sowings. If a paeket of choice seeds be procured from 
England and sown in October, a good supply of plants of several 
varieties may be raised, which will come into blossom in March ; and 
little difficulty will be found in keeping these till the following cold 
season, during which they will blossom beautifully. Some two or 
three , of the commoner kinds it may perhaps be found not necessary 
to multiply in this way, as they are of a robust nature, and young 
plants propagated from layers will survive the hot and rainy seasons. 
From their trailing habit when put out in the border*. Verbenas have 
usually an untidy appearance. Small circular or oval beds, each filled 
with a distinct variety, have a most charming and glowing effect 
during the very long time the plants last in the full height of their 
bloom. 

The variety known as “scarlet*’ is a perennial in this country, 
and one of the most brilliant in colour. Easily propagated by layers 
and cuttings in the cold months. 

The Verbena loves a soil well enriched with vegetable mould but 
is impatient of wet. The beds in which it is planted should ho 
slightly raised, so as to form low mounds. The tendency of the 
stems to throw out roots, wherever they rest Upon the. earth, suffi¬ 
ciently indicates that it requires frequent renewal of soil. The finer 
kinds'never, according to Firroinger, produc e seed here. 

Though a perennial, the Verbena should be treated as an annual 
in this country, except, perhaps, at a few of the coldest stations. 
Under such treatment it not onl\ blooms more freely during the cold 
season, but it also escapes, to some extent, the ravages qf its natural 
enemies—mildew, green fly and dampness. To induce early flowei mg, 
the Verbena should he twice transplanted into pans or boxes of rich 
soil during the seedling stage of growth. The final planting into 
well-drained beds or borders should tn place when the shirdy- 
Joolung plants are hnlf-a-foot or more in height. They are always 
very susceptible to damp and should not h f> carelessly watered overhead. 
The leggy or scraggy appearance they often present in gardens m n 
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he attributed to this favourite practice of the malees. The Verbena 
has been brought to great perfection by crossing, and specially 
assorted strains of seed, as obtained from Europe, contain very 
beautiful varieties under quite a number of fancy names. Of those 
Crimson King, Boule de Neige, Lustrous. Nemesis , Auricnleeflora New 
Mammoth and Carnation Striped } are favourites, 

V. venosa . —Readily known by its long, spear-formed leaves, 
bears dull-lavender flowers ; a very robust but not an attractive plant* 

V. bonariensis .—A coarse-looking plant of upright growth about - 
three feet high ; gears large clusters of very small uninteresting 
lavender flowers. 


STACnYTARPIIETA. 


The following are raised from seed :— 

S. nmtabitis -~A large shrubby, herbaceous, rather coarse plant, 
Avith rough wooly leaves ; flowers small. Verbena-like, bright-red 
borne upon spikes, sometimes two or three feet long; nearly always 
in bloom. J * 

S ■ jaitiaicencis. —An herbaceous plant with smooth, pale-green 
leaves produce long spikes of small blue flowers ; common and of 
litile merit. A domesticated weed. 

S orubica .—An herbaceous plant, distinguished from the last 
bv its leaves, being strongly veined and much crimped, and its flowers 
■of a violet colour. 


GMELINA. 

G. hystrix . A climber introduced from the Philippine Islands. 
Pretty when co ered with its orange-yellow flower, the tube of which 
curiously inflated. 

G. asiaiica. Indigenous, subscaodent and very hardy. Similar 
10 lhe abo " e ’ hut belter adapted for making a nice fence on poor land. 


f/ANT/'N \ 

A genus of very beautiful flo vering plants, remarkable for the 
strong snge-like scent of their leaves : nearly always in blossom during 
H e warmer months ; very rapid in their growth, and requiring 
r*; 1 unitedly to he rut in, to keep them within bounds; easily pro¬ 
pagated bv cuttings or l>v seed, wnich they all hear freely 

L. trifolia. A small common, somewhat course-looking phmt 
hut notwifhsf rnling, rather prett’ blossoms with heads of levender- 
ct.loured flower y sure coded by hcrr ; /-s of the same colour, bright like 
•ch..uir1, nud ah ornornentrd as the flowers. 
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L . sellovicuia. —A small trailing plant, having altogether the 
habit and appearance of a Verbena, except for the bright little Liue 
berries it bears, and the scent of its leaves ; flowers pale purple. 

L. comara — WILD SAGE.—A large bushy shrub, six to ten feet 
high ; most rapid in its growth, with dark green foliage of oval- 
notched, rough, powerfully-scented leaves ; a common plant, often 
found growing wild, nevertheless exceedingly beautiful when in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, with its numerous small, serai-spherical 
compact corymbs of orange and yellow flowers, succeeded by bunches 
of purplish-black fruits. There are a great many varieties, named 
according to the colour of the flowers they bear. "Le Bon Jardinier” 
gives the names of as many as eighteen, of which some half dozen, 
perhaps, are now cultivated here. Forms a fair fence, but becomes 
a pest very quickly. 

L. niveci .— In habit and foliage similar to the last • flowers white, 
tinged with lavender with yellow centre ; exceedingly delicate and 
beautiful . 

There arc many French hybrids also in cultivation, which are 
best raised from seed annually. 


CITIIAREXYLUM. 


C. siibserrutinn —FIDDLE WOOD.—A small tree: bears during 
the rains, long drooping spikes of numerous small, milk-white, very 
fragrant flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


CLERODENDRON. 


A genus that comprises some of the most beautiful plants with 
which our gardens are adorned. Nothing can possibly surpass the. 
loveliness of some of the species, particularly the seven first described 
below. The several species do not appear as yet to have been well 
determined "Whoever” says Dr. T indlcv, "shall investigate the 
true distinctions between the beautiful specie' of Clerodendron with 
scarlet inflorescence, will find as ample a harvest of confusion to be 
reaped as he can desire." * 

Some occasionally yield seed, and ull may be propagated viihnul 
difficulty by cuttings put down in the rains or from offsets or suckers 
which most species send up abundantly. Sir J. Paxton observes : 
"Flowers are produced from Hie top of the current season’s shoot:, : 
therefore cut away wood of the previous season to within two or 
three buds of the base." 

C. Knmjjferi. —A shrub about three feet high ; flowers borne in 
April, of a coral-crimson colour, in n large close in: ss, surmounting 
the head, of dark handsome leaves in a very stately way. Sir J. 
Paxton savx this is probably identic 1 with C. fulf/em ft, as wcU IS 

* Edvard's "Botanical Register'* for 1844 f. 19. 
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pijramidale , is most easily propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots, which soon become handsome plants. 

C. urtiesefolium. —A plant of lower growth than the preceding, 
but very similar in the manner of flowering. Its deep rich green leaves 
set off admirably the exquisite crimson-scarlet heads of flowers which 
rise above them in September. 

C. pijramidale .—A shrub three or four feet high ; bears during 
the rains, it flowers in enormous, dense, conical heads, presenting a 
truly magnificent appearance, though their colour is perhaps some¬ 
what inferior to that of other kinds, being of rather a pallid crimson, 
not so brilliant as in either of the two preceding. 

C. hastatum .— A tall-growing shrub, native of Sylliet ; remark¬ 
able for its handsome spear-head-like leaves ; flowers described as 
more than five inches long, greenish-white, with the mouth of the 
throat marked with fine purple dots, borne in April and May. 

C. splendens .—A dwarf climber, native of Sierra Leone ; 
blossoms in large close clusters of gorgeous crimson flowers ; of 
exquisite beauty when in fine condition, as sometimes seen in the 
stoves *in England. In the vicinity of Calcutta it can hardly be kept 
alive, and flowers, but very indifferently, in January. 

C. squotnalnm . —The stems of this shrub rise naked from the 
ground about three feet, and then bear a parasol-like expansion of 
handsome, rich green, heart-shaped leaves, surmounting which rise 
the head* of blossom, resembling a mass of bright crimson rorai 
When in full fl*w«r, in April and May, no plant can surpass this in 
beauty. 

('. rallax. —A shrub about three feet high ; produces in March 
oale violet-coloured flowers in large semi-spherical heads upon slender 
-tems. 

C. fraf/rans .—A vigorous, low-growing, large-leaved plant ; 
flowers very double, like little loses, white tinged with pink, of 
exquisitely delicate fragrance, borne in large compact heads during 
till fbc hot and rainy seasons ; the loaves have a most disagreeable 
o tid swell a very troublesome plant in the- border on account of its 
throwing up suckers to a considerable distance around. 

C. infartnnutum .—A common roadside weed, very pretty, how- 
cve?\ in February and March, when hearing its large heads of pinkish- 
white flowers. 

U. .nutans .—A tall shrub, about eight feet high : blossoms in 
November with an immense profusion f large white-tubular, hanging 
flowers, presenting a most lovely appearance. 

C siphonantlws.— A small shrub, native of India ; blossoms in 
Mr v, v. li a groat prof -sion of white tubular flowers, three or four 
im w'. long, wher the plant, with it" long strap-like leaves, has a very 
Chaste, handsome appearance. 





c odorcilum . —A shrub of considerable size and spreading habit, 
requiring to be well cut in to be kept within bounds; produces in 
February and March, aa unlimited profusion of pretty pale-blue 
sweet-scented flowers. There is a variety that produces white 
flowers . 

C. phlomoides . — A shrub of some size, produces numerous 
.small creamy-white flowers, very sweet-scented, particularly at night ; 
a common jungle plant, hardly deserving admittance into the garden. 

C serratum. —A large-leaved, coarse, unattractive shrub nearly 

always in blossom ; flowers dull light-blue, not large nor interesting. 

C. Thomsoni . —A most beautiful climbing plant, of recent, intro¬ 
duction bearing during the rains, in great profusion, large corymbs 
of flowers, with white calyx, and corolla with purple tube and deep- 
crimson limb ; succeeded by purple berries of the size of a Pea, \eiv 
ornamental with the white persistent calyx. Most easily propagated 
b 3 cuttings in sand during the rains. 

C. speciosum and C. Balfouriaiium are recent introductions. 

C. interme. —A subscandent shrubby species, common through¬ 

out the Deccan (Vishmadhari gida in Kanarese), makes a good hedge. 

DURAN TA. 

D. plumieri.—A rather large woody, thorny but handsome 
spreading shrub, native of the West Indies, about six feet or more 
high, with bright-green foliage. Constantly in blossom with numer¬ 
ous drooping hunches of bright azure-blue flowers, succeeded by 
pretty orange-coloured berries of the size of a Pea : n common plant 
found in most Indian garden. From its neat foliage and thorny 
nature it forms a very pretty garden hedge. Raised easily from :*ed 
or.by cuttings in the rains. 

D. phanierf alba .—Differs in no very marked degree from the 
hi t, except that its flowers are white and its leaves somewhat smaller. 
Raised from seed or cuttings in the rains. Forms q good hedge. 

PFTRAEA 

P. Volnbilis .—A scandent or twining shrub, native of S« nlh 
America : requires a <dout framework of bamboo for its support : 
hears bright, pure azure-blue, star-1 ike flowers, in largo, elegant, 
wreath-like clusters ; when in full blossom in October, and more 
especially in February, one or the loveliest objects in nature the eye 
( . ( ,uld rest upon. It may be also trained as a standard. Propagated 
],v layers, or from rooted suckers, wlv'h it not unfrequently sends up. 

p. erscla .—Except in its more upright habit of growth, the 
difference between Ibis and the last is not very marked, lie bracts 
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are shorter, and more resemble the lower petals of the flower the 
leaves are smaller, and the plumes of blossom perhaps not so hand 
some. Propagated like the foregoing. Possibly a variety of' the first 
named. ‘ c 

CALLICARPA 

Not very ornamental plants ; bear large bunches of small nn : n- 
tf resting flowers, succeeded by numerous shot-like berries in Octohl 
Propagated by seed or cuttings ir. the cold months. 

C. cana .— Has large coarse wooly leaves, with berries of a milk. 
white colour. (.. lunceoktria. Rather large coarse leaves and bears • 
pale lilac flowers . C. purpurea.— A neat shrub with small leaves - 
bears numerous pretty levender berries. 

C. lunula. -A small tree of the Western Ghauts, is occasionally 
reddth n purp!elowers PPreCiated ^ E,der ' ,ike umbels of pretty 

CONGEA. 

C. aznrea. Native of Martaban ; an exceedingly extensive 
< limbing shrub, sometimes covering entirely the summit of a large 

’ and when in blossom n January, and seen from a distance has 
a very splendid effect, presenting a large uninterrupted expanse of 

n ■' ' ! ' lossonls somewhat resembling in form those of Petne i 

Propagated bv cuttings put down in November. 

Tn addition to the plants described above, the order Verbenac.ear 

affords such noble trees as Tectona prandis — the teak_ Pr ennui 

lamentosa. Gmelina arborea ; aslo Vitex altissima and V Negundo 

ACANTHACEiE. 

hi plants of this order our Indian gardens are rather rich. They 
are for he most part easy of culture, and arc propagated readilv 
; n, -" ,U iHng the rams. All require very much the same 

to fr, .I’ , ir f ll,n< nt ’ ' mt 1S to sa V- frequent renewal, transplantation 
lo fiesb sod every year or so, and close cutting in when the flowering 
sea- i; is over ; otherwise they soon come to look unsightly 

Society”?, , \,? eW . S ,? rics - °J ‘, he " JoMrnnl of 1} 'e Agri-Horti cultural 
order Cr, ^ ,Ve „ a | ,d elassilled list of all (be plants of this 

v'dtiyuted m the flotamcal Gardens by Dr. T. Anderson at 
lie conclusion of which are following valuable remarks extracted bv 
r irrmnger : * 
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.rican species which have been kept alive with dimculty. The 
atmosphere and scorching sun prevailing during March, April and 
nini^tr™ P ern \ c ^°^ s to these plants, and excepting perhaps 

thpv^nf.i./ 8 k ant ? b0U i t th o! r S°° ts > arc the worst conditions in which 
jney could be placed. Shade-loving species of Acanthacese have 

f el A l0V , ed , to a p 0 .". 1 house . like those adopted here 
delicate 0rch,ds and Ferns. In such structures these 

i,„Acanthacese have grown with a surprising vigour and ht v 
I - a mass of beautiful luxuriant foliage, and many of’them have 
already blossomed as freely as in their native forests 

Some of the hucllias and the allied genera Stephanophysum and 
Ste,.Ionian in, s , nearly all the Strobilantlii, some of the Dmdalaca.Uhi 
au the Alphelandreas, Crylantheras, Beloperones the American fus- 
11cias, several of the Eranllicmas, and five species of Thvrs i, , 
br ‘\ e under shelter ; while exposed in open borders some of - n 
harely exist and scarcely ever ilower.” m 

THCNBERGIA. 

. T ‘ f™9 r<u,s - An herbacious climbing plant, with slender stems 

snowThit T a ’ hea r t ;l haped 1<?aves ; bears nearly always beautiful 
in i ^!i l flowers of the size of a rupee; very ornamental, grown 
7, ' Propagated from seed which it bears in abundance. Con- 

fragiance'wtiatover W ° Uld SCCm *° <len ° te ’ the flowers b «v f no 

f T ; 0 r andiflora . A most extensive climbing shrub, with hcart- 
ormed leaves ; grows to the summit of the loftiest tree's covering 
cm with a curtain of foliage so dense as. when seen from a distance 
to present the appearance of some ivy-dad ruin. It nm however' 

small s n ize g - a hc ° Se P rU " in *’ be mad(< ‘o blossom beautifully of a 
small size bears very large, pale-blue, widely expanded flowers at 

Sd c«Ss Pnn ° iPtt,,y m * he C ° ld weather, legated byXers 

T. laurifolia .—A large climbing shrub, native of Burma • bears 
flowers hardly to be recognized from those of the preceding, but quite 
different foliage, the leaves being of a long, Iuneeolate, tapering form 
nine inches long : when trained over a wall or trellis, the profusion 
of large flowers, two and-a half inches across of the palest lavender 
colour, which it bears makes it a truly delightful object during the 
cold season. Yields seed abundantly. 

T. alnta .—A small annual twiner with softly villous stem and 
leaves. Semi-wild in gardens and found in several varieties. a s 
round, flat flowers of moderate size, and of a great variety of sha !es 
of colour, white, yellow, buff, and orange, with and without a dark 

purple eye The varieties alba—white -and auranturea deep 

yellow—are the best defined. Sow seed nil the year round, or when 
procurable. If not gathered in time, the seed capsule* v ill r .pen mi 
spill the seed. Well suited for roclc rics and small trellis work. 

inlr(HUiced 0Ur///r,0,a with pl,ro white flowers, has recently In. n 
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T. coccinea . — An extensively-climbing shrub; ornamental if 
kept within bounds ; has curious parallel-nerved, narrow heart- 
shaped leaves, about four inches long : bears moderate-sized flowers 
of singular form, and of yellow and dull-orange red colour in the cold 
season. Propagated by layers and cuttings in the cold months. 

T. mysorensis .—A climber with long pedicelled, drooping/ample 
racemes of most beautiful flowers ; combining various shades of 
orange, yellow, red and purple and appearing in the distance like 
some rare orchid. Usually shy of seeding and has to be propagated 
mostly by layering. Known in Mysore as the Munzerabad creeper 
being the name of the district where it is most abundant.- 


MEYENIA. 


M. Ilawtayneana. A neat, pretty, climbing plant with slender 
thread-like stems, and very rigid heart-shaped leaves, an inch and- 
a-hnlf Jong ; bears, at nearly all seasons, large azure-blue flowers 
with a white tube ; a native of the Nilgherries, and rather delicate in 
the plains, where it is very apt to die off ; succeeds better in the 
°P en Bround than in a pot, and should be planted in a shady spot • 
seeds abundantly in the cold weather, from which plants can be easilv 
raised. Syn. Thunbergia Ilawtaynecma. 

There is likewise a white variety. 

M. erecta.— A dwarf, woody shrub, two or three feet high 
smooth, myrtle-like, oval leaves, the stems and young shoots of a 
deep purple colour ; bears principally in the cold season large beauti¬ 
ful, Gloxinia-lik;, deep-blue flowers, with pale-yellow tube. This 
charming plant, introduced from Kew in 1850, thrives here so well 
and is o easily propagated, that it has now become one of the com¬ 
monest ornaments of the Calcutta gardens. Trimmed specimens will 
lie seen in the Lai Bagh, at Bangalore, ns also a hedge, for which the 
sun;!) is well adapted. There is a variety with white flowers, but 
the blue is much the handsomer. Propagated by cuttings in the rains ; 
produces abundance of seed in the cold season. 

HENFREYA. 

//. jtcancf&ns .—A shrub of moderate size, native of Sierra Leone, 
s' ith smooth lanceolate leaves five inches long ; hears in March large, 
v hite, handsome, thimble-formed flowers. Propagated by cutting* in 
the rains. * s f/n. Axystasia scandens. 


DEPTtJR AC AN Tl? U S. 


'•> ( ifiofnr ,.—An < xcccdiiudy charming small prostrate Rowing 

dirib. with < ’- d, pointed, hoary leaves, two inches long : blossoms 
>n S nf ember with beautiful,' large, thimble-formed, pure azure-blue 


mnsTfy 



with a white tube. 

+tiiellia cilialiflora. 
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PETALIDIUM. 

* / ' bcirlcriodes .—A very pretty small shrub with round smnnth 

\vh'f CS 3 i ear li m / ebrUary 111111 March a Profusion of hunches of 1 -rse 
«,,C Ihirable-formed ^ „„ L "£ 


JACOBINIA, 

J. Ghcisbreghtiana.-h small decorative shrub with scarlet flowers 
it f1 ' ermina J. Panicles. A desirable plant under partial shade w ere 

lnT rS ree,V f0r n Several weeks ‘ * coccinea and J iZrni 
carlel, and orange-flowered respectively, are perhaps best known in 
this country under the old name of Jnsiicia Thev need it 
culture as plants of the latter genus. y Same 

STEPHANOPHYSUM, Syn. RUELL1A. 

<.r , S '- r . epens -~ k smaI1 herbaceous plant; hears nearly always heads 
of v, vi d scarlet flowers, an inch and-a-half long, of a horn-lfke form 
h mouth, sparkling and pretty, 

5 - Baik i e [—A remarkably beautiful plant, about two'feet high 
'v.lh wavy, oblong, pointed leaves; hears in the cold season heads 

two • rJe / ous 1 lar ge, tubular, heath-like, deep-crimson red flowers, about 
fwo inches long. A profuse bloomer. 

^ ! ° n njfolium.—Is a recent introduction. Both propagated hv 
mgs in the rains. Now included under the genus Ruellia. 

STROBILANTHES. 

in . Dyerianus— An exceedingly pretty foliage plant recently 

introduced to cultivation. As growth progresses, the leaf exh bits 

Tnd r„ T !' S n 0f Si,Very t0 re , ddish purple > s ha<lcd with bronze 
Pronafn^’t ? lowers are pale purple. An effective plant. 

JntrodSon y CU “ ,nSS - 5 ' " mdal o*»* is also a recent 

S. scaber .—.An exceedingly pretty small shrub when in March 

snlnh,w S ”1 “s clusters of small thimble-formed: 

sulphur coloured flowers. This and the following can been ih 
increased by cutting i n the rains. J 

S. anriculala.—A small plant of rather coarse appearance, but 
ery handsome while bearing its numerous heads of pale lilac thimble 
formed flowers m the cold season. 

s - sabtmqna. a small shrub, two feet high, remarkable for its 
large deep-green, pointed-oval, saw-edged leaves, from two to four 
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inches long, with their under-surface of a purplish-red colour ; bears 
large lilac llowers in the cold season. 

i>. maculata, olim ifuellia .—A small herbaceous plant ; when in 
vigour very ornamental for the double row of blotches of silvery film 
upon each of its large, smooth, glossy, deep-green, lanceolate leaves, 
three or four inches long. Dr. Anderson remarks : “The silvery- 
white spots on the leaves, so beautifully marked in its native forests, 
are seldom well developed in Calcutta.” 

S. tomentosa .—A small, not very ornamental, plant, with densely 


woolly stem and leaves. 

S. sessilis —-Native of Bombay ; described by Curtis as bearing 
large handsome blue-rimmed flowers with lilac tube. 


CHAMEKANTHEMUM. 


C. Beijrichii uariegatum .— Introduced from Brazil. A small shrub 
with pretty variegated leaves in the style of Eranthenium. Thrives 
best in a rich light soil composed of loam, leaf-mould and a little 
sand. Propagated by cuttings during the rains. Needs a glass-house 
on the hills. 


GOLDFUSSIA. 

G. colorata .—A handsome small shrub, three feet high, with oval, 
lapcr-pointed, saw-edged, deep-green leaves, which, while it is in 
blossom, from December to March, contrast well with its sprays of gay 
crimson hell-like flowers. 

G. isophjjlla .— \ very cheerful and delightful little bushy plant, 
about two feet high, with dark Willow like leaves ; blossoms in the 
shade in the cold season, with an unlimited profusion of pale-blue 
flowers, like those of a Harebell Campanula. 

G. unisophylla .—Differs imperceptibly from the preceding, 
except in having its pairs of leaves of unequal size and its flowers a 
little larger. 

G. ftlomerata.— \ dwarf rather prostrate shrub, with hoary 
green b eves, which contrast finely with the beautiful large, deep 
. 1 / !r» 'blue flower-, with swollen white tube that it bears in the 
cold season. 

G iumiifolia .—A very pretty small slender' trailing plant ; bears 
in the cold reason, numerous little pale-lilac thimble-formed flowers*. 

G. <icvari cata*~ Dr. Anderson describes as a large shrubby 
species from the temperate forests of Nepal, hearing large snowy- 
whit flowers with a dark brown spot nn the inside of the tube of the 
corolla ; plants die after ripening ‘heir m « d. 

G. rubes* f ns. — Dr. Anderson - s “A native of the suh-tem- 
perute for . st^ of Sikkim ; r* beautifu 1 .;) "ties, prodiu ing n profusion 
of ho v blue flowers once only in its lifet me. * 
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Ali the above can be propagated by seed sown in October, also 
by cuttings in sand put down in November, on the plains. 


D/EDALACANTHUS. 

D. splenciens. Dr. Anderson says: “A. very handsome species.’' 
he segments of the corolla change to a dark cinnabar colour on the 
opening of the flower. Propagated by seed and cuttings in October 
'inti November on the plains. 


ASYSTASIA. 

A., for/nosa. A truly lovely small herbaceous plant, produces 
large handsome, bright-scarlet, tubular blossoms in constant succes¬ 
sion all the year round nearly, rather delicate, should be grown in a 
I)Ot and kept somewhat in the shade. 

A. coroma»r/ehVm«.-A trailing plant of weedy and untidy habit, 
.lows m die Shade, and overruns the ground in a very short time • 
bears numerous pretty thimble-formed pale-purple flowers with light 
ft>trawvcoloured tube. 

lhrougtortthTy^ 10WC, * S a,m0St ,,Ur ° White ’ prod,,cod 

AH the above can be raised by seed in October on the .plains. 

UBONIA. 

L floribunda. An attractive flowering shrub, three to five feet 

neari CdS i WC at ' lH italions where if possesses the merit of being 
eai y ulwax s m flower. The latter is profusely. borne, drooping in 

5d'h!?v r ,n ? rn, ;,. and scarlet with -vcl'ow tips. Easily props 
sated by layers and cuttings. 

snp Pem, ' ns [ ensis r~™* is a cross obtained between the foregoing 
speces and b | r„hm,a r.hiesloeghtian:, and is described as an 

bids 1,ne y < eCO ‘ Ve and useful ,hn,b - Tt should be tried on the 


BARLERIA. 

it l hux, ^ Ua ~ X ''"ail, woody, prickly, weedy, kind of plant 
interest t le C0 ' <taSOn stna11 * white hell-formed flowers of little 

U. ciliala.—A very ornamental bushy shrub, about three feet I,tel • 
blossoms ta the cold s.-asm, w,.h numerous rather « 
pale-blue flowers. K * 1,1 '- Ul 

ft. rrislata. A handsome bushy shrill*. Ihn o feel hiirh ,,, 

September and October a profusion f fine an,re-1 S n!!^, ’ 

,lke ihe — * b «‘ “ 
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B. Gibsoni . — A bushy shrub, about three feet high with smooth 
pointed, lanceolate leaves, four inches long, by far the most showy 
of all the Barlerias, and a splendid ornament in the cold season, when 
it puts forth its constant succession of bright azure-blue flowers, three 
or four times larger than those of any other species. 

B. lupulina .— A small thorny plant, with the long, narrow, glossy 
leaves prettily marked with their red midrib ; bears small straw- 
coloured flowers on great chocolate-brown wheat-ear-like heads ; curious, 
but not very ornamental. 

B . rosea . — A small shrub, very beautiful in the cold season when 
bearing its profusion of rose-coloured blossoms. 

B . prionitis .—A small thorny shrub, about two feet high, a 
common weed of this country, bears pale nankeen flowers, which 
have a pretty appearance upon the deep-green verdant leaves when 
the plant is in good condition. 

B. cxmlea .—A small not very pleasing plant, bears azure-blue 
and rather pretty flowers, but on great ugly heads of compressed 
bracts. 

B. hirsula.—An agreeable shrub when in blossom, with its bright 
azure-blue flowers. 

B. montana .—A pretty plant, with deep-green leaves shot with 
purple ; flowers pale rose-colour. 

All the above can be propagated by cuttings in October and 
November on the plains. 


GEISSOMERIA. 



and November on the plains. 

G. cocrinea and G. tongifiora arc recently introduced, species, 
of which the last named is a particularly fine shrub, flowering at 
intervals all the year round. 


F1TTONIA. 


F. gigantea ; F. Verschaffeltii ; F. V. burggroneurct ; F. V. 

Pearcei. _Lovely little plants with variegated leaves, natives of the 

shady forests of Peru. Under the mime of Fittonia are given several 
species of low trailing habit, ornamental for the pink or white veins 
of their leaves. Admirably suited for covering rockeries and *or 
hanging baskets They propagate themselves by the trailing branches 
lakh g n ,1 wherever they touch. Old m u mr or concrete suits them 
Ik t. in which they thrive to great perfection. They are at their best 
during the rains. 
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ACANTHUS. 

.4. ilicifolius— HURKUT. —A shrub, about three feet high, curious 
for the perfect resemblance its prickly leaves bear to those of the 
Holly ; produces in April and May large sky-blue flowers, somewhat 
like those of the blue Iris ; may be seen growing wild in wet ditches 
about Howrah. If grown in a pot, Ihe latter should be kept submerged 
in water, as then the plants thrive best. Propagated by division and 
seed. 

CROSSANDRA 

C. infundibulifofmis .—A small shrub, two or three feet high, 
with lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, three or four inches long ; bears 
largish orange-yellow flowers, upon wheat-ear-like heads, in unintei- 
rupted succession from March to November. 

There is a variety with orange-scarlet coloured flowers. Propa¬ 
gated by seed and cuttings in the rains. 

APHELANDRA. 

A . crisfata .—A noble-looking shrub, three feet high, with lanceo¬ 
late, taper-pointed leaves, seven or eight inches long, bears in March 
on the summits of the stems, crowds of quadrangular spikes ..of brilliant- 
scarlet flowers. 

A. futgens. —In general character not very dissimilar to the lost, 
but has smaller leaves ; blossoms in the cold season, and produces 
much larger flowers. 

4. teiragona .—A plant of extraordinary beauty when in full 
blossom ; bears densely-set vermilion-coloured flowers along the edges 
of the long cube-formed ears. Of dwarf habit, with rich foliage nf 
lanceolate, taper-pointed, wavy leaves; 

All the above are propagated by cuttings in (he rains; 

PIILOGACANTHUS. 

P. thy rs if for us. —A large shrub, from six to ten feet high, with 
handsome, laurel-like, very verdant leaves ; bears in January and 
February in gre.it profusion, long crowded spikes of large, tnwu 
brown flowers ; such commended for its beauty by Roxburgh. Prop.i 
gated by cuttings in the rains. 

GRAPTOPHYLLUM. 

G. hortense —CARICATURE PLANT.—A shrub of three to Hvc le t. 
compact ; leaves rather large, elliptical, variegated green and while. 
Formerly called Justin'.. picta. Valued for its prettily marked lenv, 
the crimson flowers being of lilt!* importance. Then is a variety 
with purplish leaves md carmine vein* Both shrub’s are useful for 
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massing, and for planting in the back rows of a ribbon border, 
hardy and easily raised from cuttings. 
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CYRTANTHERA. 


C. PohJicma .— A small plant with pointed oval leaves three inches 
long ; bears in the cold season crowded heads of rose-coloured, long, 
tubular flowers, ending in long gaping lobes with Ion:? projecting 
stamens ; rather pretty. 

f,. aurantiaca .—Flowers Aphelandra-like, large, handsome orange. 
Propagated bv cuttings in the rains. 


ADHATODA. 


A. cydoniiefoUa .—A most beautiful shrub, native of Brazil ; 
bears in the axils of the leaves large flowers, with the upper lip white, 
spotted with purple at the top ; the lower deep-purple with a yellow 
ray down the middle. A. tvnea is a recent introduction. Propagated 
by cuttings in the rains. 


MACKAYA. 

M. Bella ,—This is a most desirable shrub, native of South Africa, 
where it forms one of the handsomest objects in the South African 
landscape. The flowers, from four to six inches long, borne on pen¬ 
dent racemes, are of a lovely pale lilac. When in bloom the plant is 
one lovely mass of lilac. Thrives fairly well in the grass conservatory, 
in a rather gravelly soil mixed with leaf-mould and sand. Propagated 
by cuttings and layers during the rains. 

BELOPERONE. 

B. oblongata ,—A handsome small plant, nearly always in blossom, 
with large purplish-crimson flowers. 

B. nervosa .—Of larger habit than the last, with larger leaves, 
llowers pink. 

B. verrucosa.- \ small plant, wilh pink flowers not unlike those 
of dead-nettle. All the foregoing propagated by cuttings in the 
rains. 

B. chrysophUra .—A beautiful shrub having golden leaves. 
Produces heads of purple (lowers duriiu: the hot and rainy months in 
flu* north, and at Intervals all the year round in the south. Succeeds 
well in the grass conservatory, where it requires good drainage and 
plenty of water. Propagated h\ layers and cuttings. 

B. ni >!uc \ somewhat smaller spec ies with vidot-colour* d 
flowers. Nearly dlird to Juflicia and requiring the same culture. 
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ERANTHEMUM. 


E. bicolor.—A small plant, very beautiful when in full blossom, 
as it nearly always is, except in the cold season, with its rather small, 
pure white flowers, with a (lark-puce spot on the under lip. 

E. crenulafum. —A small shrub, bears in the cold season pure 
white flowers, prettily pencilled with puce-coloured markings. 

E. erectum.—A plant, about three feet high, with small narrow 
leaves ; bears in the cold season flowers of a most beautiful blue with 
dark eye. 

E. nervosum, syn. Dccdalaeanthus. —A large Bush, with large 
blackish-green leaves ; of extraordinary beauty when in full i>loon 
in February, with its profusion of deep azure-blue flowers on large 
prettily-pencilled ears. Var. E. pule helium.—Rears flowers in March, 
similar, but of a paler blue. 

E. s trie turn .—Bears flowers much like those of h. ereetum , hut 
with a light eye, and has much larger leaves. 

E. grandi folium .—A plant of straggling habit with pale-blue 
flowers. 

E. raccmosum .—A small under-shrub of great beauty, native of 
Moluccas, with oblong leaves ; bears in November large pretty 
flowers, pale, pink, or white, tinged with red. 

E. Blumei . 

E. ciimaharinum .—From Ihc Tenasserim forests ; bears largo 
conspicuous flowers. 

E. igneun ?.—Lately introduced. 

The following are the more recent introductions, and are ah 
remarkable both for the beaut \ of their leavevs as well as thru’ 
flowers :— 

E . albo marginata, tin leaves being margined with white ; E. 
argenteum , the leaves of a silvery hue. E. Cooperii ; E . Eldorado : 
E. mcLcrophylla variegate. with -noble-looking variegated lc ve 
E. tnoarei ; E. nigrescens; E. nohillis ; E. roseum: E. saUcifoliutn, 
with drooping. Willow-like leaves . and E. tricolor. 

The above are all easily propagated by cuttings in sand dpi m: 
the rains ; also by division in manj eases. 

JUST1C1A. 

A genus of plants very closely allied to hronthemum, from winch 
if is difficult to distinguish them. 

J. betonica .—A small herbaceous plant, remarkable principally 

for the beautiful pencilling of the cars on which the liowci. r i 

borne. 
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J. calycotrichci , syn. Thyrsacanthus >—A small, delicate ulant 

sat; Mo ™ ,he “ ki <* <*>'« K 

ssjsj 

.creat clustered heads 1 * se C0I °ured flowers in 

high/w^rCe’ hSsomfovaTYeaverts mud; Tn h' ", ^ 

spikes, m a goodsoilZ o S’ki ° n c,onsc ^ crowded 
suckers it throws up around! tlo » bl ^ome from the numerous 

Of ****** 

from the Tmt£ , lrtni A fo™u , °”' fo,ia8 * d pl " nl wi,b delicate flowers; 

i '%%&, ”r‘“r‘“-I’-t,. scarlet, 

ducllons. wora a ; and J. zebrina are recent intro- 

P3ERISTROPHE. 
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by cuttings during the rains. y na white. Propagated 


PEDATINE/E. 

MARTYNIA. 


V. dianAra. THE DEVIL'S CLAW.—A native of M exi-o h„t 
t localized in th. country ;-bears in great profusion very lnr-g c hand- 
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some, gape-mouthed, rose-coloured flowers, of a heavy, rather dis¬ 
agreeable odour ; grows to between three or four feet high, and forms 
quite a little bush with large coarse leaves, of such rampant growth 
as hardly to be admissible in a garden but of large extent. The seeds 
are sown in July on the plains, and. in May on the hills, and the 
plants continue in blossom during the rains. The seed-pods, when 
fully ripe and dry, are very curious, being about the size of an Almond, 
black, with two long horns proceeding from one end of so hard! 
horny a nature that the seeds can only be removed with great diffi¬ 
culty , it is best, therefore, to sow the seed-pod entire, and separate 
the young seedlings afterwards. 


M. fragrans .—Bears flowers very similar to those of the preced¬ 
ing, and of the same rank, unpleasant odour, but is a plant of much 
smaller habit, with much smaller foliage. Sir J. Paxton gives some 
very particular directions for the cultivation of this annual in 
England,* but here nothing more is required than to sow the seed in 
well-enriched soil m October on the plains, and in April on the hills 
ano about seven weeks after the young plants will come into flower, 
and continue blossoming and growing till about two feet high. 

M. futca .--A plant in every respect similar to the last, except 
m bearing pale yellow flowers. 

lt m *y be noted here that on the hills it is useless to cultivate 
these plants unless under glazed shelter. * 


SKSAMUM. 


indicum —TIL.—A native of this country, and grown in gre.it 
quantities for the sake of the seed, from which an oil is extracted : 
but still a pretty annual, bearing large, tubular, white and rose- 
coloured flowers, and well deserving a place in the gardens. Sow the 
seeds in July. It is not worth a place in hill gardens, where space 's. 
limited. 


BIGNONIACEAE. 

CKESCENTIA. 

C. Cnjete —CALABASH-TREE.—A tree-shrub : flowers large, bell- 
shatped, greenish-white, with dull-purple lines borne on old thick 
parts of the tree. Principally interesting for the pumpkin like gourd 
it bears, of which domestic vessels arc made in Jamaica. Propagated 
by seed in the rains. 

C. acuminata .—A curious evergreen shrub, interesting from the 
characte r of ds stems, which bear wings, rendering them of the same 

‘“Magazine of Botany.” Vol. I, p. l|g t 
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broad flat appearance as the leaves. Propagated by seed and cuttings • 
in the rains. Other species in cultivation are obovata cucurbitina. 


K1GELIA. 


A. pinnaia. A large coarse-loo king tree, unfit for the garden. 
Remarkable for the curious way in which the bunches of dull liver- 
coloured flowers dangle from different parts of it at the end of their 
lope-like flowei ing stems, six feet in length. These are succeeded 
by enormous sausage-like pods, sometimes in bunches of two or three 
together. Propagated by seed in the rains. 


RIGNONIA. 

fhe species of Bignonia, natives of this country, are nearly all 
ti ccs of large size, producing great dull red yellow, unpleasantly 
smelling flowers. Those most deserving a place in the garden have 
been introduced into India, and are plants of scandent habit ; these, 
when in full bloom, are truly charming objects. They are benefited 
1 >> bejn 8 wett pruned in after they have done flowering. All are 
exceedingly easy of propagation, either by layers or cuttings, which 
strike freely. 

B. Chamberlaijnei , syn. equinoctialis.—A most extensively 
reading shrub: covers a large space of trellis or wall in a very short 
time, and requires to he often pruned in to keep it within bounds • 
brows out slender green stems to a great length, along which it 
bears pairs of pinnate leaves. Each leaf consists of two oval 
pminted, wavy, smooth, shining leaflets, two inches long. From the 
axils of the leaves are borne primrose-coloured, thimble-formed 

r 5 . inches Iong - produc « i in great profusion 

and graceful foliage'. beautifully with the richly verdant 

U. Crucigeria. —A climbing shrub of the habit of the preceding 
! d„t f r,ng ’ ,n „ the h T SCas0 "' flowtrs similar in form and size, of 
five o?/ y yCll0W ° olour ; not a comni °u plant, nor a very attrac- 

b. t 1 nguis-cati ——(Sometimes called B. gracilis ).—An exten- 

y climbing shrufb, with bed-green, pinnate leaves of 

iv«> leaflets, broadly oval, pointed, two inches long; bears, during 
ihe hot months, a vast profusion of flowers, in form and colour similar 
In those of an Mlnmrmda, with a tube two inches long, expanding at 
Hi mouth into five lobes, three inches across. During the lime 
that it is in blossom a plunt of extraordinary beauty. Flowers 2— 
,inu ‘‘ N Vt arly This plant will, like Ivy, ccv-ef stone walls without 
my artificial support. It docs not, however, climb Ivy means of 
roots, ok fry does, but hangs on to the stone bv one of the leaflet? 
• . each leaf modifier! into a daw. 
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B, incarnata .—A climbing woody shrub, with smooth, rather 
leathery lanceolate leaves, three to four inches long, bears flowers 
similar to the last in size and form, of pale lilac colour, striped with 
deep purple ; produced in great profusion in the hot months, and 
presenting a remarkably handsome effect upon the Bay-leaf-like 
foliage. 

B. vennsta , syn. Chirere . —A climbing shrub spreading over a 
vast space where room is afforded it. The foliage consists of pairs 
of pinnate leaves along the stem, of two heart-shaped, pointed, dull- 
green leaflets, three inches long. From the axil of each leaf is borne 
a crowded drooping corymb of tubular vermilion-coloured flowers, 
two inches long ; blooming in January and February in such exuber¬ 
ant profusion as to cover the entire suarface of the plant with a carpet 
of colour. Probably no plant in the world presents a more trulv 
gorgeous appearance than it does then. 

B. iindulata . —Is described as a tree with drooping branchlets 
like those of the Weeping-willow, and bearing in March small reoeraes 
of very large, erect, inodorous, orange-coloured flowers. “When in 
flower,” Dr. Roxburgh says, “one of the most beautiful small trees 
1 have seen.” 

B. quadrilocularis. — A large tree ; blossoms at the beginning 
of the hot season, with large erect panicles of many-flowered, large, 
rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. 

B. nmcena .— A small, handsome tree ; with cheerful foliage of 
Uarrowly-lanceolate dark-green leaves, two inches long : produces in 
the hot season numerous funnel-shaped, large yellow flowers, with 
mouth expanding into five orange-coloured lobes. 

B. piefa and B. Rnezleana are of late introduction 

R. magnified.— rNative of the United States of Columbia, and 
recently introduced, with handsome leaves, marked somewhat likes 
Cissus discolour, and bearing very large flowers, of a delicate mauve 
at opening, but which change to rich crimson, with a throat of a 
light primrose colour ; perhaps the loveliest Bignonia in cultivation 
It is a very prolific bloomer. 

B. grandiflora and B. radicans bear dull red flowers very similar 
to each other. 

B auranticica bears large orange-red flowers. An extensive 
climber. 

B. excelsa and B. ornafa arc recent introductions. So is 
B. voilacca . which bears lovely violet-coloured flowers. 

B. megapotamica —Bio Grande Trumpet Flower.— An extreme^ 
pretty evergreen tree recently introduced from Brazil. 

With branches gracefully sweeping the ground, glistening olive- 
green leaves, and lv/ht-pm >le flowers; this i.s as *iood n siib.i v' for 
Ihe lawn or for □ small avenue as could well be found. Propagated 
by' seed. 
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MILLINGTONIA. 

INDIAN CORK TREE. 

M. hortemis.—A lofty tree, with exceedingly beautiful foliage 
of deep-green decompound leaves, looking remarkably handsome in 
the cold season, when in blossom, with its numberless panicles of 
large, pure white, fragrant flowers. Not suitable for avenues as it 
is tall rather than spreading, and tends to lose its leaves in the hoi 
weather. It tends, moreover, to become top-heavy, and as its root 
system is not large or deep, may fall during a heavy storm It is 
graceful as an occasional plant or in small clumps. Propagated by 
seed in February. Suckers are produced in troublesome profusion. 

AMPHILOPHICM. 

A. Mulish.—A climbing shrub of most extensive growth, making 
lts wa ,y to the summit of the loftiest trees. Far from being an orna- 
0 tntcl plant, except lor the flowers it occasionally produces in 
October, which are large, of a line purple colour, and, from the 
manner in which they are borne, somewhat resemble great clusters of 
Grapes. 

SPATIIODEA. 



S - "ncinata.— An extensively-spreading climbing shrub, with 
very slender stems and dense foliage of opposite pinnate leaves : 
’e fli t , narrowly heart-shaped, an inch long; hears in the hot season 
numerous pale livid-red flowers, neither large nor very interesting. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

scrrulata . —A high tree, bears in May, in great profusion, 
drooping creamy-white flowers of extinguisher form, seven inches 
long. I ropti - i ated by cuttings in the rains. 

S. c'impunulata. A noble tree, introduced from tropical Africa. 

1 r.r sreme planting in extensive grounds this is one of the finest 

2 l"", t Dmitry. Deciduous for a few weeks in the drier 
. .. >- India dtiling the hot season, after which it breaks into leaf 

j' n ,s suhsc( TUcntly covered for a long period ^September and Octo- 
hm ). or two long periods il the season j s favourable, by a gorgeous 
di'i-.v of large, well-shaped, orange-crimson flowers. The buds of 
the latter are popularly used by the native bo- - as water-sauins 
Propngated from seed and Toot-cuttings. 


TECOMA. 


7 Orandiflora .—A handsome climbing shrub, 

spray-like foliage of bipinnato leaves ; leaflets seven 
ffd^.od, ; hout tbrof quarter^ of an inch long Trainee/ 
surmounted hv two short nviis-bcams in the manner 
it will let fall its great drooping clusters of large 


with graceful 
roundish, sow- 
up a high pole, 
of a turn-stile, 
orange-coloured 
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in a very beautiful way during the hot months. It sheds 
its leaves in the cold season, when it should be well cut in, and the 
numerous suckers it sends up all around be removed, and some 
enriched soil be given to the roots. The suckers will afford a supply 
of fresh young plants. It bears seed abundantly in November. 


T. radicans. —A small shrub, 3— 4 feet high, of graceful foliage, 
similar to that of the last, but of smaller size and more dense and 
verdant ; of spreading habit, emitting roots from its branches wher¬ 
ever they touch the ground ; constantly in blossom with a profusion 
of drooping corymbs of orange-scarlet, tubular flowers an inch and-a- 
quarter long. Propagated by cuttings in November. 

T. Jasminioides .—A scandent shrub, with bright, dark-green 
Pinnate foliage ; leaflets 5—7, smooth, shining, narrowly oval, 
pointed ; certainly one of the most beautiful plants of the garden : 
continually in blossom with corymbs of large, rosy-white, much ex¬ 
panded flowers, with dark purple centre. Propagated readily by 
cuttings in the rainy season. 


r. stans. —A small tree, 8—12 feet high, of graceful foliage. 
Leaves pinnate, leaflets from 7—11, three or four inches long, much 
slashed, and notched ; when in full blossom, as it often is, a most 
beautiful plant. Flower moderately large, funnel-shaped, with widely 
expanded mouth, in clusters, and golden-yellow. It is killed by the 
cold season in Upper India, but seeds sown there in March produce 
Plants which blossom beautifully in October qjf the following year. 
It has run wild in the Deccan. 


T . Australis. —A large woody climber with clustered masses of 
heavily-scented flowers of a tawny-yellow colour more or less spotted 
with purple. T. A. La Trobi is a smaller plant of the same habit. 
Mowers smaller and paler in colour. Introduced from Australia. 
Raised from seed and cuttings. 

T. vehitina and T. undulata are improvements on T. slams , but 
more shrubby in growth. Flowers brilliant golden‘•yellow/ 

T. rapensis. —This is a well-known plpnt-house climber from the 
Cape. Flowers orange-scarlet. 

T. deniafa is a new variety from Australia. 


ECCRK MLOC ARPU S. 

E. scaber^K beautiful slender, climbing shrub, bears middling- 
sized tubular, pale-red flowers, grows freely at Ootacr ruund , but 
Firminger never saw it on the plains Firminger many times sowed 
the seed, blit it never germinated. E. donqiflorus. a spe ics with 
yellow and grceai flowers, would also succeed at bill-stations. 
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P- cerifera —THE CANDLE-TREE.—This tree, introduced from the 
Isthmus of Panama, with its pretty white (or slightly rosy) flowers 
and quaint fruit deserves a place in the compound. Easily raised 
from seed. 

Other desirable trees of the family, which should find a place in 

the arboretum, are Stereospernmm chelonoides —PADRI-TREE_the 

deliciously-scented flowers of which are so much prized by the Hindus. 
S. xulocarpum , with beautiful white flowers and a monstrous-looking 
capsule (fruit) known as the “buffalo horn.” Oroxijlujn indicam is 
remarkable both for the large size of its compound leaves and the 
dark purple, nearly black colour of its tlowers. 


CAPSIDIUM. 

C. chilense .—A fine climfier with dark-green foliage and tubular 
orange-coloured flowers. 

Another species C. filcifolium, with Fern-like foliage is said 
tr, do well at Calcutta, where it succeeds in the grass conservatory 
planted in a light rich vegetable soil. Propagated by layers during 
the rainy season. Rare in the country. 

PHYLLARTHRON. 

I>. comorense .—This is a medium-sized shrub, native of 
Mauritius and. Madagascar. Leaves narrow, from 1—2 inches long 
Flowers pink, borne in cymes at the tips of the branches. It yields 
a peculiar white fruit, about the size and shape of the little finger 
which is used in Mauritius for making jellies. Grown as an 
ornamental plant antf thrives fairly well in the open. P. Bojerina 
is said to be the only species in European cultivation. Propagated 
from cult tings. 

GESNER ACE/E. 


GESNERA. 

A very numerous genus of choice, small, herbaceous plants ; of 
exquisite beauty when blossoming in a (hriving condition ; for the 
• • t part unsuited seemingly to Ihe climate of the plains, though 
they do well enough in Calcutta gardens. Most of the varieties lire 
tubcrous-roo’tfid, and can easily he increased by division of roots. 
Nome of (he succulent leaved varieties are easily increased by inserting 
u single leaf in silver sand under a hand-glass, luring the rains 

0. Douf/lasii .—A very handsome species, with erect stem about 
ten i:.dies limb, upon th summit of which alone the foliage is 
; leaves lanceolate, four inches long, woolly, of a soft agree¬ 
able yellowish-green ; bears, between January and April, rather Inge 
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tubular flowers of a vivid orange-red. It requires at all times the 
shelter of a verandah or conservatory. The soil in which it is grown, 
should by no means be dense, or at all impervious to water. In tne 
pot in which it is to be planted lay some large pieces of brick, over 
them a layer of •coconut-fibre, and then fill the upper half with a 
light soil of leaf-mould, river-sand, and shreds of coconut-fibre, 
through which the water will drain down as soon as poured. Easily 
propagated by removal of the suckers it sends up. 

G. tubiflora .—A native of Buenos Ayres, and a very common 
plant indeed about Calcutta. The stems lie prostrate upon the 
ground, bearing at their extremities whorls of woolly lanceolate 
leaves, five inches long ; produces in April clusters of heavy, but 
not disagreeably-scented, large, palish primrose-coloured flowers, of 
tubular form, the tube three inches long, and then expanding so as 
somewhat to resemble a white Petunia. The root is tuberous, and 
might easily be mistaken for a large Potato ; should he grown in u 
pot, but will bear exposure to the weather. Easily propagated by 
separation of the tubers in the cold season, but the plants do not 
blossom for some time if the roots are much disturbed. Dr. I„indlev 
considered this more properly a Gloxinia than a Gesnera. (See 
“Botanical Register for 1845,” p. 3). 

G leirhtlina. — A very handsome plant ; with large heart- 
shaped, dark-green leaves, rendered soft and woolly by the crimson 
pubescence with which they are covered, with their under-surface 
a deep crimson ; in character much like those of some of I he 
Begonias ; throws up footstalks two feet high, bearing a spike of 
pretty pale vermilion flowers, opening in long succession. The. 
tubers, much Irke those of an Aehimenes, were sent me from England, 
and throve and blossomed well in my verandah at Gowhatti. 

G. splendens .—The tuber of the size of a large Potato. 

G. mar/nifica , purpurea. —These two Firminger received from 
England ; they throve in his verandah, lmt did not blossom. 
G. refulpens is a beautiful-leaved variety. 

Besides the foregoing, many other varieties are now cultivated 
with success in the grass conservatory. It should be borne in mind 
that the tuberous-rooted varieties die down in the winter, when water 
should lie discontinued. They should be re-potted in March. 

ACHIMENES. 

\ genus of herbaceous tuberous- rooted plants, producing during 
the rains a continued succession of large, most lovely flowers, in t*»nn 
something like those of the Petunia, but with a more flattened » nh. 
The number of varieties is very great nearly all of which m;i) I < 
easily procured from seedsmen in England. The plants are ia-st 
kept under shelter from sun and rain. Their roots do not go deep 
into the earth, the} therefore need only shallow pots or pans. U 
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T>ots are used, hair fill them with large pieces of brick, then put a 
layer of coconut-fibre, and fill up with leaf-mould rendered grey with 
silver-sand, and lightened with shreds of coconut-fibre, ,lf pans are 
used, lay at the bottom of them a layer of coconut-fibre, and fill up 
with soil, the same as used with pots. The pans should then be let 
down in empty flower-pots, the rims of the former resting upon the 
rims of the latter, as represented by Fig. 19, page 82. By this means 
'he plants will be raised up to view, and vermin will be prevented 
from creeping in through the hole at the bottom of the pans. When 
the tubers begin to start about March, put them in the soil an inch 
deep, not more than three at the most in each pan. After they have 
appeared above ground, water them constantly, or they will be liable 
t0 die dowr > again. They remain in blossom, more or less from 
June to October. In November cease to water them and allow them 
to die down. They may then be left in their pots just as they are. 
and put away in some dry place till the time comes round again in 
March to re-pot them. Or the tubers may be taken up ; but when 
this is done great caution must be used, and the soil be watered 
some hours beforehand to render it as loose as possible, as the tubers 
from their scaly nature, are very briltle, and easily damaged. The 
several kinds may then be put away separately in jars or pots of sand 
iill the season to re-pot them. 

An interesting method of growing Achimenes is to put a tuber 
In a handful of leaf-mould, and hind moss round it with string, so 
as to form a ball of the size of a Pumelo. Lay it upon a flat earthen 
pan. with holes for drainage. Suspend the pan in the verandah, 
and keep the moss constantly clamp. Tie Achimenes will thrust 
ilsv H through the moss, and thrive and blossom, and form a very 
pietty ornament. A. lonfliflovo. and A. alba, have been grown in 
this way. 

Mr. Grote had in his garden at Alipore a small circular bed, 
under the shade of a tree, in the open ground, planted with Achi* 
niencs, which, he told Firminger, throve and flowered well there. 
I he bed had n good foundation of kunkur for drainage. And Mr. S 
J roings nt Allahabad says: “I know of nothing* that equals 
A ch i men os for the open border during the rains.” 

1 'He f >f the varieties appear to bear having their shoots short- 
tJu d ; and if much damaged in this way by the wind or any other 
•wise, they do not recover themselves s*> as to thrive so well after- 
wards The top, of the shoots, planted in sand and well-watered, 
soon form vigorous young plants. Firminger tried to strike other 
portions of the shoots, but did not find any successful, except cuttings 
wiL i single joint. This kind of cutting with about an inch of 
Tdcn left below the joint, so as to serve ns a per? t 0 secure it in 
its place, is let into the soil, so that the joint with its contiguous 
p ur of eyes and 1 ves is half buried. This will soon form a rooted 
plan. a sprig also put into a phial of writer soon forms roots 
l-xccpt, however, in case of accidental breakage of a rare specimen 
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propagation by cuttings is not worth while resorting to us the plant 
is so prolific in producing tubers. 

The following Firininger had blossoming satisfactorily in his 
verandah ; they comprise none of the so-named Tydaea kinds, several 
of which he tried, but without success, as might have been expected, 
.since they do not make scaly tubers, but only slender underground 
stems, nor suffer drying like Achimenes. 

A. longiflora major. — Flowers large, of a clear, pale azure 
blue ; this is certainly about the most beautiful of all, as it is the 
commonest and most hardy. The plant is distinct from others in 
its tendency to throw up numerous suckers at a distance from the 
main stem. 

A. longiflora alba. —A variety of the former and equally 
beautiful, with pure white flowers. 

Mauve Queen , flowers very large, of a deep, pure azure blue with 
orange eye, somewhat similar to longiflora major ; but the plant is 
of a different habit, rather delicate, and not very free in blooming ; 
Ambroise Verschaffelt, flowers French-white, beautifully pencilled 
with violet ; a delightful plant and a profuse bloomer. Dr. BuenzmK 
Carl Wolforlh and Sarsoni are ordinary kinds of different shades of 
purple ; violacca semiplena, a profuse bloomer, very handsome, with 
curious half-double purple flowers ; nrandiflora , a very distinct 
plant, with large handsome leaves ; flowers of a delicate rose tint, 
with white eye ; the bulbs are as thick as a man’s little finger, and 
as much as four inches long : rosea elegeuis , a slender plant, with 
very small leaves : flowers small bright pink ; meteor , 'and carminata 
splendent, of different shades of crimson ; vivicans , flowers not large, 
of dazzling scarlet; scarlet perfection , flowers carmine scarlet. 

Amongst those mentioned as the most beautiful are, Aurora, 
described as very fine, with flowers two inches in diameter, deep 
heavy scarlet, with light yellow eye, besides— 

Adonis, amabilis, chv’ans. Fsohoriana, Estella, gigantea, . igneu, 
magniflea, Mazeppa Roezlin. 

Besides the above, scores of others have been raised. 

GLOXINIA. 

Firminger lemarks This, like the last, is a very numerous 
genus of tuberous-rooted herbaceous plants, some remarkable for the 
velvet-like lustre on their large oval leaves. They produce roundish 
b<®-formed flowers of astonishing splendour during the rains r phev 
arc easily obtained from England, and sometimes blossom beautifully, 
hut do not seem to last long in this country, owing perhaps to 
.sufficient care not being bestowed upon them. The mode of cultiva¬ 
tion suited to them is the same nearly s that given for Achimenes 
Sir J Paxton observes that ‘the richest colours are usually produced 
in somewhat mellowed light, and that bios.*.,mis shaded by he I avos 
will lie found of a richer tint than more exposed blossoms.’ They 
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require some situation under shelter from the sun and from the rain. 
They thrive vigorously and blossom well in grass conservatories. 
Mr. Coles Hardinge states that at Rangoon he hybridized the flowers 
of plants he had in bloom there, and was very successful in raising 
fresh plants with the seed he saved from them. He sowed the seed 
in well-drained pans, filled with a mixture of sand and sifted leaf- 
mould and covered with a piece of glass. They germinated in a 
week, and the seedlings were fit for pricking out singly into small 


pots in about a month ; then they were covered with bell-glasses, 
till they had become strong and formed tubers. Mr. Coles Hardinge 
owed much of his success, I believe, to his seed having been fresh, 
as that which I have procured from England I have found to fail in 
germinating.” Dr. J. Beaumont, of Indore, writes to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society: — 


I find Gloxinias do better if made to flower twice a year. I plant 
ine bulbs in January ; they flower in April, are dried in May, re-potted 
and watered as soon as they begin to sprout in July, and they flower 
again in \ugust and September. Trouted thus, the bulbs are finer, 
larger, and grow much stronger than if flowered only once ; and there 
is the advantage of two crops of flowers. 

Gloxinias cannot stand exposure to the rain, nor should the 
leaves be wetted when, water is being applied to the roots. They 
also need perfect drainage, so that plenty of crocks should be placed 
in the bottom of each pot. 

Rats and mice are exceedingly fond of the dried tubers and can 
quickly consume a whole collection. 

There are numerous varieties of Gloxinia, some bf which have 
erect and others drooping flowers. A great many of these now forms 
have been raised by crossing and selection from G. speciosa, the 
proper name of which is Sinningia speciosa. A packet of specially 
selected seed usually affords n great variety of flowers, and is prefer¬ 
able to replanting the same tubers from year to year. The names, 
with descriptions of fancy varieties, ran he seen in the catalogues of 
European seedsmen. 

G. macnlata .—A very common plant in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
nltogelbcr distinct from any of the florists* kinds referred to above. 
Of large, strong-growing habit, handsome for its bright, glossy, 
succulent, heart-shaped leaves ; hears in November, when it can Ue 
brough: to blossom, which it is very shy of doing, large, palcdduc. 
tumid, hell-formed flowers. It should be potted in a light rich soil 
and be supplied with abundance of water during growth. The scaly 
tub u s should he put away in thi ir pots during the resting season, 
e.f/.. from December to May. 


/^SCHYNANTIUJS. 

Plants of this gr.iu* are nativps <> r humid forests, and several 
ore found in Assam. As regards their leaves and manner of growth, 
they much resem; le the Hovo. but pro luce cry dissimilar flowers. 
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Tn their native localities they are epiphytal and in Europe are said 
to succeed best in reduced moss, with a little heathsoil and pots¬ 
herds, as also to flourish most luxuriantly on a log of wood covered 
with moss, fastened with copper -wire. 

The above mode of culture points out the necessity of a light 
open soil of vegetable mould for their cultivation in this country. In 
the vicinity of Calcutta they thrive, generally speaking, but very 
indifferently, though plants of so much beauty as to deserve everv 
attention bestowed upon them to make them thrive. Their cultiva¬ 
tion in the conservatory is attended with marked success, though they 
flower but poorly there. Propagated by cuttings during the rains. 

^ • Orundif torus.— An indigenous, epiphytal, subscandent shrub* 
Bears in September heads of large trumpet-like llowers, of a beautiful 
crimson-scarlet colour with dark stripes. 

A. mini at us . Flower rich vermilion, tomentose, smaller than 
the last. Other species in cultivation are : Roxburgihii, Zebrinus . 
longiflnrus, fuUjens, splendidns , Lobbiauux and speciosus . All are 
propagated by division and should be treated like epiphytic Orchids. 

KLUGIA. 

K. Notoniana .—A native of Ceylon an abundant on the 
Nilgherries ; a small plant remarkable for the curious snail-like twist, 
its leaves, ami the bright smalt-blue of its flowers. Blossoms in the 
ramy and cold seasons and loves a moist soil. Sow the seed in October 
on the plains and at any time on the hills. Keep in pots or pans -f 
water after the seedlings are transplanted. Abundant on the Pulnev 
hills. 




TYD/EA. 

This genus of American herbs is now practically absorbed in the 
next, which see. 

T. amabiUs,~A large herb—hairy ojl over—with long-pedun- 
culate, solitary dark rose-coloured flowers, proceeding from the axils 
of the upper leaves. Larger and coarser than Achimencs, to which 
it is closely allied and needs the same treatment. 


ISOLOMA. 

An American genus of herbs closely allied to Achi: < nes 
Gcsnera and Tydsea. The species found in Indin gardens are : 

/. pic turn .—Flowers scarlet and yellow. Leaves rather large, 
ovate, acuminate, serrate hairy, reddish-purple on the undersm fnct. 

/. E i n den fa num .—A species having whitish flowers tinted violet 
and yellow. The olave-gn «*n leaves handed with silvery -.trines. 
/. Scemanpi and /. houdense. 
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CENTRO SSLENIA. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved herbaceous plants of British 
Guiana and other parts of South America, one to two feet. Flowers 
tubular, spurred, usually whitish or shaded with other colours. 

Requiring a shady situation, vegetable mould, and good drain¬ 
age. The species in cultivation are C. bractescens ; C. picta ; 

C. glabra; C. nietallica ; C. vittata and C. bullata. 

EPXSCIA. 

A genus of dwarf herbaceous plants, mostly from New Granada. 
Entered in the fourth edition under the genus Cyrtoderia. The 

following species thrive well in this country under the protection of a 
grass conservatory. A soil composed of leaf-mould, sand and garden 
hv.mj, rendered loose and porous by pieces of old mortar or concrete, 
suits them best. The roots are fine and delicate, and when, once 

planted cannot be disturbed without salfering serious injury. They 
do very well on rock-work and in hanging baskets. Propagated by 
■.-If shoots, which the plants throw oft largely, and also by inserting 
:* leaf in fine sand under a hand-glass during the rains. 

E. chentalensis .—Leaf heart-shaped, purple on the undersurface. 
Flower lilac with yellow centre and white tube. Large and pretty. 

E. fulgida. —Leaf rather long, elliptic, crenulate, serrate. 
Flower bright red. 

E. rnetallica —Not known. 

E. villosa. —Said to be an effective species ; not seen. 
SAINTPAULIA. 

S. ionanjtha .—A comparatively new genus of extremely pretty 
flowering herbs introduced from the Usiunlmra mountains in K. Africa. 
The type species has the habit and foliage of a small-leaved Gloxinia, 
and i; equally impatient of rain on its leaves. Flower dark violet- 
blue with yellow anthers appearing above the leaves in the same 
manner as the violet. 

.S'. J. albicans .—Is a new variety with while flowers. Good 
Irninage, with protection from rain and high wind, is needed. Propa 
. jVd from seed and by division of the side shoots. 

DRYMONIA. 

A genus of dwarf shrubs and climbers mostly South American. 
i'h'*y prefer a moist situation and produce large, bell-shaped flowers 
hkc Gesneras. They delight in a rich, light soil Gutjings strike 
readily in .vmd during the rains. There are several species in culti 
• *tion ; but /). marmorata, D. Tiltiulafc and D. bicolor are the 
best. 
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STREPTOCARPUS. 



S Rexii .—An attractive perennial herb with the prostrate leaves 
of a primrose. Flowers one or two on a short scape, bluish. A ?ood 
plant for the rockery. Several other species are worthy of cultivation 

in Indian gardens. . „ _ 

LENTIBULARIE/E. 


URTICULARIA. 

U. reticulata and flexuosa are pretty weeds of swamps and 
paddy fields. Useful in the acquatic part of a rockery, rhejr a * 
mentioned not only that they are of botanical interest, but bee. 
we are sometimes blamed for not making sufficient use °l “tiict.j 
Indian flowers. Their botanical interest lies in the peculiar hladdeis 
produced on their submerged parts. Each bladder has a htth clooi 
which opens inwards only. It is believed that these b a< < er. 
taps for small aquatic animals, which are caught and digested b> 
the plant (cf. Nepenthes). 

SCROPHLT.ARINE/E. 

BROWALL1A. 


B. elata .—A small annual of upright growth, comes ”Uo 
blossom seven or eight weeks from the time of sowing, and produces 
profusion of small, bright-blue flowers, which last a very long time. 
To be effective the seedlings, whether in pots or the ground, should 
be planted thickly. Sow in October on the plains and at intervals 
all the year round on the hills.. B. elala grandUlora is a large 
flowered pale-blue variety. Another variety of the same has pur 
white flowers. 


mimitlus. 

M. hiteus —Monkey flowers.—A decumbent or ascending herb, 
hearing large, handsome, gape-mouthed, yellow, crimson-spotted 
flowers, which arc always much admired. Numerous crosses and 
lnbrids have been produced, the flowers of which represent nearly 
everv conceivable colour except blue. 

M. cardineAis , with red flowers, is a hnrdv herb of two to Move 
feet M. variegatns , a Chilian species, and M fjultatns. horn 
California, are the parents of numerous intermediate forms who h 
produce flowers of exquisite beauty Other well-marked vnriefi . 
are roveus caprevs and duplex, the latter having double < hose- 
in-hose flowers. The genus Mimuli’s should alway- find a place in 
Hu Indian garden. Although not strictly annuals, they should 
always he treated as such. The seed is very minute, and the br*.t 
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1- 1 fi* 0W *V S t0 ln,x 11 lar sely with very fine silver-sand, and then, 
to lightly cast pinches of the mixture upon broad pans filled with 
finely sifted soil in which sand is an abundant ingredient. ExccDt 
prior to sowing, the seed pans should not be watered from above 
but lie put, when the soil in them is becoming dry, into larger nans’ 
oiled with water, until the whole earth has become moistened bv the 
water passing through the holes below. Pick ouT the seeSfings 
when large enough, into single pots of small size. They are benefltod 

m i/UbT, V 

wiv” w d hich o h : j : h grow ha,f i'SnSJiS 

i vvcitei. oO\v the seed m October on the nliinc M r,r» • at i 
lhe hill* a/ j . A1 1C P ia,ns a in March on 

s ms.-: 


The attempt to introduce into this country, on the plains any 
lj! the beautiful plants of this genus, Firminger believed to be 
perfectly hopeless. Good thriving seedlings may be easily raised 
during the cold season, but will be sure to perish upon the first 
approach of the hot weather. Firminger noticed plants in the 
gardens at Ootacamund, but they seemed to thrive very indifferently 
cven { here. (General It. T. Baker remarks, “that they do well under 
shelter.”) On the bills, in the Himalaya ranges, however, they are 
cultivated with great success. The seed should he sown in March on 
the lulls, and the seedlings potted singly, shifting them into larger 
as they grow. Shade is undoubtedly necessary. In the 
exoefled° US ^ numerous flne h >'hrids of the day cannot be 


CALCEOLARIA. 


SL 1 PPFRWORT. 


I enus t Purse. The (lowers resemble circular purses, and 
t Poorly grown. The seed should be 

" , ,,ght 0ct °h er on the plains, and about the beginning 

• ,f M' v °r ’m ""*• ) V,lfln the see( hings have formed the fourth 
’ I^ l£ P . :e< 0fr inl " ,K, ‘ S Wht ' re ‘hoy are to remain. 

n the h Ik the? r ,' Ch ‘" le - with « f loaf-mould and sand. 

" ft . Y COm * « rcot Perfection without much trouble. 

0n n t P***n» ‘ *oy seldom grow m satisfaction The common 
yelloiw variety. C. , pinnata, thrives well enougli, and j s t}lp onc 
generally met with on the plains. tne 0 ,c 

rin- Calceolaria ha . been the snbiect of much careTn! t „i„ «• 

-1 hybridization in Europe, with the UMilt Cat race, of l t ?]■'t 
ad brilliant colours O.g., Sutton’s “Perfection”) are 

h :: Dwarf f' for bedding, and spray forms for table “.V 1 ’ 1 ' 

Idhic decoration. 
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VERBASCUM. 
MULLEIN 



Erect, high-growing, coarse, weedy-looking plants, producing 
numerous yellow flowers of moderate size, of little ornament to the 
garden. Sow the seed in October on. the plains, and in March 
on the hills. 

V. thapsus has become domesticated at Nandidroog, where the 
native call it Kadu, Hogs soppu, or wild tobacco. It is also found 
wild at Wellington. 

ALONSOA. m 

A. incisifolia —MASK-FLOWER.—A small, not very attractse 
plant, with ragged leaves ; produces small, vivid-scarlet flowers. 
Should be grown in large patches. Sow' in October on the plains, and 
in March on the hills. Useful on the hills, where there are one or 
two species with pink,.and red flowers. A, albiflora has a white 
flower with yellow throat. 


NEMESIA. 

N. floribunda —A dwarf annual, hearing small (lowers differing 
in no marked degree from those of Linaria. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. 

CELSIA. 

A genus of half hardy herbaceous plants after the style of 
Verbascum. Only suitable for the cooler parts of the country. 
Flowers yellow. C. coronutndeliana is an indigenous shrubby annual 
of tw r o to four feet, C. orienlalis and C. Arcfurus are worthy of 
trial, on the hiils. 

LINARIA. 


TOADFLAX. 

Several species ; bearing pretty, unpretending, small frog-mouthed 
flowers in vast profusion. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the bills. To be effective, several plants should be grown 
together in ri group. Usually of trailing or creeping habit. 

ANTIRRHINUM. 

A. niajus —SNAPDRAUON.—A perennial by nature, but usu-dly 
cultivated .as an annual in this country : the seed is sown in October 
on the plains, and in March on tl " hills. They want a rich soil f.» 
grew them to oerfe -iion. The genus comprise a vast numhrr f ? ,.,-t 
beautiful varielies, produced by the art of the plant breeder '"ho 
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varieties are dwarf strains bearing profusely through a 
’ong period. The tall varieties have a splendid effect in the garden 
and make excellent table decorations when cut. For long deep 
borders-they are unrivalled. Self-sown at Coonoor and other hill 
stations. 

COLLINSIA. 

C. bicolor .—An annual of loose, untidy habit, about a foot and- 
a-half high, rather, pretty and effective in the border when in full 
blossom, with its profusion of blue and white flowers borne in a 
succession of whorls up the stein. Sow the seed in October on the 
plains, where it will be in flower by the end of January. On the hills 
the seed should be sown in March. C. grandiflora is a good 
variety, rose-pink. 

CHAENOSTOMA. 

C. pohjanthum . —Bears small, insignificant pink flowers, scarcely 
worthy of a place in the garden. Sow the seed in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. 

HERPESTIS. 

II. rnonniera .—A pretty marsh weed of the country, suitable 
for the aquatic part of the rockery. Flowers white and blue. Self- 
sown , 

PHYGEL1US. 

7> . cctpensis .—A showy glabrous shrub, three to four feet, intro¬ 
duced from South Africa. The drooping, tubular, scarlet flowers, 
* .ih spreading lobes are very attractive at the ends of the polished- 
looking shoots. Best suited for suh-trcplcal India. Easily raised 
from seed. 

SOPUBIA 

delphinifolia .—An indigenous erect herb with the linear or 
acmu-tc 1 foliage of a Larkspur. Flowers well shaped, mauve or rose- 
colour^ <1 P ?, etty good for the rockery. There is a variety with pure- 
wliite flowers. Will grow in ordinary soil from seed, rt has recently 
hern shown that this plant is a root-parasite, sending its vucker- 
1 ‘do Uig roots of neighbouring plants. It prefers dampish sod. 




BURNSFELSIA. 


ft. Americana. —An 
hn • bite, dull cllowisl 
Oclolyu .md M.m !., • hen 


orcct-growing sbvtit), sf* foet in height, with 

i-green leaves ; not ornamental, except in 
in full blossom ; dowers produced in great 
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usion, very large, in form, somewhat like those of a Petunia, pure- 
white, nt first, becoming on the next day of a beautiful primrose 
colour ; yields seed in the cold season, somewhat resembling Holly 
berries, from which it may be propagated as well as from layers. 

B. uncliilata .—A shrub of about the same size as the last, but 
of a more spreading habit, and with wavy leaves ; produces very- 
similar flowers, and bears in March round seed-pods, like those of the 
Wood-apple, of the size of a small lime. 

B. montana .—A small shrub, with long narrow, lanceolate 


leaves;. 

B, 

leaves. 

B . 
rains. 


Cubensis .—A shrub with neat foliage of shining lanceolate 
evecta .—All the above are easily increased by cuttings in the 


ERANCISCEA. 

A genus of exceedingly ornamental flowering under-shrubs, 
natives of Peru and Brazil, where they are found growing in the 
shady parts of forests. A light pervious soil, containing a liberal 
supply of leaf-mould and some sand, suits them best. Propagated 
by layers. 

F . latifolia .—A small, not uncommon shrub ; one of the most 
lovely plants our gardens contain : has soft oval leavos of a most 
verdant refreshing green, which it sheds in the cold weather, but hv 
the end of February puts forth again, producing at the same time 
numerous exquisitely fragrant flowers of flattened form, of about the 
size of a rupee, at first of a fine deep-blue, subsequently changing 
to pure-white ; blossoms also in July. It is usual to cultivate it in 
large pots, though it may be grown in the border. 

F. ex i mi a .—It is stated that “in Belgium this is spoken of as 
the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation.” It is met with in 
Calcutta, but is not common ; a somewhat erect-growing shrub, three 
or four feet in height, with lanceolate leaves, tapering to a sharp 
point, from three to six inches long, of a dull opaque-green colour ; 
and with downy branches. Blossoms in February profusely, with 
flowers very similar to those of the last. 

F. uniflora (F. Hopcana 9 ).—Very similar to the two fore 
going, but with smaller leaves ; flowers somewhat smaller, borne one 
on a footstalk, in February .md March, presenting a perfect 1 , iss 
of lovely blossom, pure-white or deep-blue, according to the time 
thev have opened, mingling together with delightful effect, and 
emitting a most agreeable perfume. Its main detraction is that it is 
rather bare of foliage at the time. 

F. confevtiflota .—A handsome shrill), with oval leave-, three or 
four inches long ; hears crowded cymes of beautiful lilp e flowers; d s 
well in the grass conservatories. 
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F. lujdrcinrjc&formis.—lAemarkabte for the largeness of its 
leaves, and its close heads of purple flowers ; has not been cultivated 
“with success in the open, but does well in the grass conservatory. 

F. Lindeni .—Is a recent introduction, and is rather uncommon. 

The genus Franciscea is now merged into that of Brtinfelsia . 

ANGELONIA. 

A. ffraridiflora . — A small herbaceous plant, about two feet high; 
bears nearly all the year long spikes of numerous small, blue, gaping 
flowers, with a strong disagreeable scent, which some, however, have 
considered to resemble that of the Pineapple ; plants require to be 
often renewed, or soon grow to look old and unsightly. Propagated 
by cuttings in the rains- 




MAURANDYA. 

M. Barclaijana. —A lively creeping plant of slender habit and 
graceful foliage ; requires to be trained on a light trellis, and is best 
adapted for growing in pots to decorate the verandah ; flowers snap¬ 
dragon-like of several varieties of colour—dark-purple, rose, and 
7iearly white ; constantly in blossom. Seeds, sown as usual with the 
annuals in October, produce plants that blossom in three or four 
months' time. There are two or three other species of Maurandya, 
but none at all equal in merit to this. Self-sown on the hills. 

LOPHOSPERMUM. 

L. scandens .—A very handsome herbaceous creeper ; requires a 
large cxt'-nl of trellis for its support ; flowers large, very slfnilai to 
those of the foxglove, hut more delicate, of a beautiful rose-colour; 
plants raised from seed in October, and kept through the hot weather 
lid the next cold season, blossom in great beauty in February ; they 
inquire a great deal of pot-room, and n rich and well-watered soil. 
Sow the seed in March on the hills. 


PENTSTEMON. 

Herbaceous plants, about two feet high, producing erect spikes 
' f pretty flowers of various colours, tubular or bell-formed, like those 
f Angelonia but larger, some, it is said, as large ns those of Lopho 
spormum ; plants raised from seed sown with the annual , in October 
id continue in blossom during the hot and rainy season following. 
May he propagated by division of the roots or by cuttings. 

English seedsmen offer seeds of several species bearing scarlet, 
v, ' l1o ' v - nt,) r coloured no-.vrrs ; but the largest and finest 

flower* arc produced from hybrids with tradfe names. A dwarf form 
is also available. Sow the seed in March on the hills 
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SPEEDWELL. 



This large genus of mostly cold-temperate shrubs and herbs has 
a few representatives at hill stations, such as Darjeeling in the north 
and Ootacamund in the south. But it is useless attempting to grow 
them on the plains of Southern India V. spicata is a small shrubby 
species with terminal spikes of bright blue flowers. V. Kirkii, 
a fine white-flowered species from New Zealand, would be an 
acquisition to hill gardens. 

TETRANEMA. 

T. Mexicana .—A small pot-plant, half a foot high, in habit of 
growth somewhat resembling the Primrose ; nearly perpetually in 
blossom, with crowded umbels of small, gaping, pale-lilac flowers : 
a perfect little gem, quite the ornament of the verandah, where it 
should be always Kept under shelter from sun and rain ; requires to 
be renewed every year ; produces abundance of seed, which should 
be sown as soon as gathered, is as fine as dust, and takes a month or 
two in germinating. A pane of glass should he kept over the pot 
in which the seed is sown, to prevent the earth from drying too soon. 
The plants require a light vegetable soil, and perfect drainage. 

PAULOWNIA. 

P. imperialism —An elegant deciduous tree, introduced from Japan. 
With dull-colourecj-downy leaves and showy violet flowers this rare 
species deserves a place in the garden or compound. It flowers 
dunng the rainy season on the hills. Only suited to the cool parts 
of India. Propagated from seed. 


RUSSELIA. 

R, juncea .—A very common, but an exceedingly beautiful 
bushy plant, about three or four feet high ; perpetually in full 
blossom, with tubular, bright scarlet flowers, half an inch long, borne 
in great profusion on its long rush-like stems. In England it is 
not unfrequentlv grown suspended in baskets, over which the drooping 
flower-loaded branches have a very delightful appearance. Plants 
however, thus treated in this country would require nstant attention 
that the soil be not allowed to dry up through want of watering. 
Every portion of it that touches the ground in the rains takes root. 
Firminger bad in bis garden several plants gi wing out of the crevices 
nl a north wall which had rooted themselves there from a plant 
that happened to he leaning against it in the rainy season. These 
had very curious and interesting appearance. 

/?. flonbvada .—A very handsome 1 ■ "t, bearing little similarity 
in gener al, appea rance to the prccedO* ; flowers not large, crimson 
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scarlet, borne in crowded bunches along and on the summit of the 
stem, in great profusion at all seasons. Propagated by division. 


TORENIA. 


T. Asiatica .—Called sometimes Sispara creeper, from being a 
native of that locality in the Nilghcrries ; an extremely beautiful 
herbaceous pot-plant ; flowers small, bell-formed, pale purple, with 
a large blotch of dark clear purple on the lower lobe, sparkling like 
enamel ; best renewed annually from seed sown in March, both on 
the plains and on the hills. The plants thrive well in the shade, with 
their pots constantly immersed in pans of water, and blossom in 
great beauty in September. An albino form is known. 

7. flava .—An annual spreading or decumbent herb suitable for 
small beds, baskets, and rock-work. Corolla a beautiful yellow with 
a purple spot in the throat. 

T. Fordi. An erect, compact-growing annual, suitable for bedding. 
Corolla limb, straw-coloured-lateral lobes blotched violet. 

All the Torcnias ran be raised from seed and by division of 
runners and offsets. It may he mentioned as a point of botanical 
interest that Torenia has a sensitive stigma, which closes up at once 
win n touched with a piece of grass. This is probably a device for 
holding pollen deposited on the stigma. 


DIGITALIS. 

FOXGLOVE. 



VANDELLIA. 


V. pcdunculafa .—A somewhat rare r 
lowers with a white spot. Not of much i 


rare annual having pale-blue 
uueh importance. Raised from 



PETUNIA. 


Thi 
au< h pe 
double 
colour, i 

sti iped, nun varieties. 
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While single Petunias are' treated in this country as annuals, the 
double-flowered varieties are mostly grown on for two or more seasons, 
the superior kinds being reproduced by layers and cuttings. Petunias 
scent the garden pleasantly, especially in the evening after sunset. 
Water should not be dashed over the plants, nor will they stand 
much rain. The following are the two varieties commonly met with 
’H Indian gardens 

P. Nyctciginiflora .—With white, sweet-scented flowers, and 

P. Phcenicea .—With bright crimson flowers, together with their 
numerous hybrids, producing flowers of every shade of colour inter¬ 
mediate between the two, and in particular of one with a green 
border, are, while in full beauty of bloom, about the most brilliant 
ornaments of'the garden. Where it has been once grown, it thoroughly 
establishes itself, coming up self-sown on the approach of each cold 
season. These self-sown plants blossom in January, are rampant in 
their growth, and generally lose their hybrid peculiarities and resume 
their original type. It is best therefore to procure fresh seed from 
Europe annually. Sow in October in pans, and put out the plants 
when two or three inches high ; these will not come into blossom 
much before April, from which time too the rams they will afford a 
delightful display of flowers. The Petunia likes a rich soil. On the 
lulls sow in March in pans under glass, in a frame if possible, and 
transplant only once. Water the soil frequently just before flowering. 


IiYOSCYAMUS. 


n P /er - 'HENBANE*—Bears large, bell-formed, buff-coloured 
flowers, prettily pencilled with purple ; an ornamental plant when in 
blossom, though rather unpleasant for its exceedingly rank smell. 
Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


M fr a vnn a 



spots. Sow 'the seed in common garden soil i 
and in March on thp hills. 


NICOTIANA. 


TOBACCO. 


N. Tabacum. — Bears prett\ delicately -pink flowers. This m <» 
other species of Tobacco, though not usually met with in Indian 
gardens, are by no means^ wanting in ornamental character, and a 
plant or two well deserve a place there. Or. Anderson gives llw 
n -mes oi as many as sixteen species cultivated in the Th fnnir.al 
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Gardens. Sow the seed in October. It is not worth cultivating in 
a garden on the hills, where space is limited. 

The horticultural merits of this well-known genus have been, 
much improved of late years, and several species should now find a 
place, in the Indian garden. N. aculiflora is an elegant herb of 
two to three feet, producing pure white flowers of four inches in 
length. N. affinis and N. fragrans have pretty flowers, which send 
forth a delicious fragrance at night. N. glauca and N. wigandioidcs 
have yellow flowers, and are prized for their fine foliage : both are 
shrubs of considerable size. 

DATURA. 

THORN APPLE. 

Dliootura. 

D. fastuosa .—A common wayside wood, conspicuous for its large, 
handsome white flowers, but inadmissible into the garden. The seeds 
are poisonous. 

Z). fastuosa fl. pi .—Produces immense white Sblossoms, tinged 
with purple, remarkably handsome, and resembling in form three 
or four great extinguishers, projecting one a little out of the other. 
Sow the seed in July on the plains, and in June on the hills. 

f). chlorantha fl. pi .—Produces great, handsome, sweet-scented, 
double, yellow flowers. The plants will live on after flowering tiil 
the following season ; but it is best to destroy them, .as they take 
up much room and look unsightly, and to save the seed for sowing 
in July on the plains, and in June on the hills. 

1). nuaveolens .—A very large spreading shrub, with large thick 
flaccid leaves, makes n splendid appearance when in full blossom 
in the hot season, with its immense white, sweet-scented flowers, oi 
Li. size and shape of a cow-horn, the corolla expanded at the mouth 
with frilled edges. It yields seed, hut is easily propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. Sgn. Brugmansia suaveolens. 

T). sanguined .—A shrub of much smaller growth than the last, 
.jr«r] leaves of a darker green ; flowers also smaller and more tubular, 
with the rim curled over, of a dull deep-red colour ; thrives well at 
notarnmund, whence Firminger brought down plants, both for the 
Calcutta Rotanical Gardens and f«*r his own garden ; but they ;?n 
soon perished, seemingly unsuited to the climate of Calcutta. Then 
is o variety with double flowers, ic.. one tube coming out of another, 
and having a curious effect. Sgu- Btugmansia. 




StmZANTHUS. 


This plant produce* flowers which superficially ore very unlike 
liio'ie of the Solanaccae, and have the effect of Orchids. There arc 
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Ty types now available, produced by the flourist’s art. Some of 
these are rctusus (in various colours), Wteetonensis (large Hov ers 
variously marked), pinnatus and grand if lorus (large-flowered). There 
are many beautiful hybrids advertised, some useful for decoration in 
Pots, and others are cut flowers. 


Sow in October on the plains and in March on the hills, in a light, 
rich sandy soil, where the plants are to remain, as they do not 
transplant well. 


SALPIGLOSSIS. 

S. sinuata. —A hardy annual, bearing pretty Petunia-like flowers, 
which last for some time. Height two feet. Leaves somewhat sticky. 
Flowers purple, yellow, or straw-coloured ; often beautifully striped 
or pencilled. There are many varieties, of which coccinea and flaw 
me about the best. These plants do well in the north during the 
winter, and fairly well in the south during the months of July and 
August. Sow specially selected seed from Europe. 

SOLANDRA. 

S. nrancliflora. —A shrub of considerable size, with very large, 
oval-lanceolate, smooth, pale green, rather wavy leaves ; bears in the 
cold season great, erect, cow-born-shaped flowers with overlapping 
1 im of a pure milk white, turning afterwards to a creamy-yellow, 
their five ribs beautifully washed within with purple faintly fragrant. 

S. oppositefolia. —A shrub remarkable for its large yellow-green 
glossy leaves ; bears in May flowers very like those of the common 
roadside Datura. 

Doth of the above are easily propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

SOLANUM. 

Of the large number of species which this; genus contains, not 
more than three or four perhaps are worthy of a place in the garden, 
or in fact are much better than mere weeds. 

S. corinceum. —A neat and ornamental small shrub, about two 
fe«d high, with lanceolate, smooth, leathery leaves, two and-a*half 
inches long ; bears numerous large, pale-purple flowers, succeeded in 
the cold season bv dark purple, enamel-like berries of the size of a 
nutmeg. Propagated In cuttings. 

•S, amcenum .— A neat shrub, about four feet high, with polished 
leaves of a bright green, and bearing flowers of a rich pnrpbsh 
crimson. One of the best of these species Propagated by cuttings. 

♦S', drgenteum. —A beautiful, small shrub, about three feet high 
with Oleander-like leaves of silvery hue, borne on the summit of the 
stem*; bears during the hot season numerous thimble-formed. 
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y^iulous, pale, lilac flowers. It is best to grow it in a large pot for, 
if planted in the open ground, it becomes very troublesome on account 
of the numerous suckers it sends up for a great distance around. 


S. macranthum .—A small, spreading tree, about 10—25 feet high, 
with very large leaves ; nearly always in blossom, and very showy, 
with its numerous immense Potato-like flowers, white on opening and 
turning purple. Propagated by seed. Syn. S. Mnroniansc. 


S. Seaforthianum . — This useful creeper has recently made its 
appearance in Indian gardens in one or two varieties, of which one 
has clusters of pretty white flowers succeeded by the same of crimson 
berries. 

S. Wendlandii . —The introduction of this line plant from Costa 
Rica is of very recent date. It is undoubtedly the finest climbing 
Solanum in cultivation. Flowers very large, lilac blue, in pendulous 
cymes more than half a foot across. Propagated from seed. 


CESTRUM, syn. HABROTHAMNUS. 

C. feetidissimum. —A pleasing shrub, about five or six feet high, 
but with leaves that have a detestable smell when brnished ; bears, at 
different seasons of the year, drooping fascicles of small tubular 
flowers, in size and form-resembling percussion caps, of a dingy lemon 
colour. It throws up an immense number of suckers, which require 
to he continually removed, as they produce no flowers and only 
serve to weaken the plant, the flowers being borne at the ends of the 
old stems. It yields seed, and is easy of propagation by removal of 
suckers. 

C. auvantiacum . —Mentioned as a very beautiful shrub, and the 
7 iost oi mi mental of the genus ; is commonly met with in this 
country. 

C. fascicnlatum .—A very choice and beautiful pot-plant, of 
shrubbv habit, about three or four feet high, with soft, rough, lanceo- 
bue leaves, six or seven inches long ; bears in great profusion, during 
the cold season, drooping bunches of deep-crimson flowers, much 
resembling those of a Health. It is accounted a very greedy plant 
requiring to be often re-polted. in large pots. It grows with groat 
vigour in lh(: cold months ; but large old plants are almost sure to 
die off in the rains. It is best to make sure of a stock of young plants, 
which are easily obtained from cuttings, for the following season. 

C. eleyan $,—Flowers produced in dense, terminal, drooping 
cymes : purplish-red or slightly tinned with rose also. At Kodai- 
knnal, in Hit iouth, elevation 7,000 feet, there are hushes 10—15 
feet high by 8 10 feet in diameter. Fminently a hill shrub* 
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corijmbosum ; C. Newellii; C. Parqui ; and C. roseum are highly 
recommended. 


CONVOLULAC/E. 


The species of this Order are very numerous, and com¬ 
prise many plants, producing flowers of exceeding beauty, annual 
as well as perennial. They nearly all thrive well in this country. 
There is, however, a considerable degree of sameness in them, in so 
much that a selection of a few of the most beautiful only is desirable 
in a garden of limited extent. 


PORANA. 

P. volubilis. —Native of the north of India ; a most extensive 
climber, covering the side of a high wall or outhouse to almost 
any extent : blossoms in November, when its numberless light 
silver sprays of crowded flowers, each resembling a diminutive Con¬ 
volvulus have a delightful appearance, springing out of their abundant 
foliage. 

P. paniculate. —Also an extensively scan dent shrub, and exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful when in blossom in November ; diflers from the 
preceding in the very hoary appearance of its heart-shaped leaves, 
and in its sprays of numberless pure-white flowers, having a iaint 
hut .most agreeable perfume, somewhat resembling that of Lavender. 
Called the Bridal Creeper. 

P. vaccinosa .—Known as the Snow Creeper, is said to be a 
splendid subject lor gardens. 

IPOMOEA. Syn. ANISEIA 

/. media. —A pretty little creeper, with slender stems and foliage, 
about three feet hi .ah ; hears in the cold season numerous, very pretty 
and delicate-looking middling-sized flowers of a primrose-yellow 
colour. 

IPOMOEA, Syn. CONVOLVULUS. 

I. pentanthus .—More commonly called lnxomoea semperflorcns ; 
an extensive climber with small slender foliage ; when in full bloom 
in the cold season, trained over a trclli . or garden railings, a most 
beautiful object with its profusion or middling-sized flowers, of th, 
purest deep azure-blue ; a common plant in gardens about Cairn a 
Propagated by division, or from seed, which it bears in fie c jld 
weather. 

IPOMOEA. 

// miiricala —Travellers* Midnight Lilies, —A plant with thick 
:> iece.h nt stems, of very luxuriant grovflh. and wide apreading habit 
hears Jnrge, handsome, pale-purple. Convolvulus-like flowers, 
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open.after dark, and fade away shortly after dawn, 
the next morning. Sow in October. The plants require a strong 
trellis for their support. 


I. grandiflora — Moon-11 ower—Similar in nearly all respects to 
Lie preceding, except that the flowers are of more expanded form, 
pure-white and fragrant. 

1 rubro Caeru lea —Morning Glory .—Native of Mexico ; though 
of perennial duration, becomes worn out, after one season, and 
therefore can be only cultivated successfully as an annual. A creeper 
of extensive growth, requiring a large trellis for its support with fine 
dense foliage of large, smooth, heart-shaped, dark-green leaves ; 
blossoms in the cold season, opening its large, clear azure-blue 
flowers each morning early in countless numbers, and presenting then 
as splendid an object as the eye could possibly rest upon. The 
flowers fade in the after part of the day, turning first to a reddish 
lint, It is essential that the seed be sown quite as early as July for 
the plants to grow to perfection by the cold season they do not require 
a rich soil, blit a change of locality each year. Firminger found to 
in- all but indispensable to them. There is a variety with white 
flowers, but not nearly so beautiful. 


/, hederacea .—A remarkably beautiful Ipomoca, bearing very 
large, pale-blue flowers. By sowings in succession it may be had in 
blossom nearly all Lhe year through. 

/. purpurea —Convolvulus major—Nothing imaginable can rival 
in beauty a patch of this familiar old creeper, producing each morning 
a profusion of Powers of every shade of colour, ranging from white 
through blue and crimson to dark purple. An annual. 


/. Quamoclit — Barbadoes’ Sweet William—Crimson Cypress- 
Vine . —A very pretty creeper of slender growth : native of India ; 
produces small vivid scarlet flowers, relieved beautifully by the 
finely-divided deep-greeu foliage. When trained up a pole, the plant, 
as seen from the distance, has somewhat of the elfect of a Cypress. 
Sow the seed in August. There is a variety with white flowers, 

I. phoenicea .—A pretty creeper, with small heart-shaped leaves ; 
produces red flowers of the size of a four-anna piece. Proper name 
CQcelnea. 

/. nutcror.hiza. —A thick-stemmed, extensive, and rather un* 
maiiiu/rnhlc creeper, requiring some >. tv powerful means of support ; 
with largf rough digitate leaves ; fh'wers large, rose-coloured, very 
hnhdsome, produced in October. Propagated by of the root. 

Which is tuberous, and often of an enormous size* 

/. dasysperma -\ pr 1/ t limbic/ plant with tine, rich, dense 
fo]r;uj<‘ enure a led in which, for the r -st part, are produced its 
mod . e- i.' d pah rose coloured flow ^ ropn gated from seed. 

1 Jab pa. r- Tl i name fmrncrlv given to /. macrorhiza now 

assigned to « rather stout < her with rough 
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-crimped leaves • issued from the Saharanpore gardens, and beating in 
the cold season lovely flowers of the purest azure-blue. 


1. Pes-caprae —Goat’s foot Convolvulus—Sea-side Potato.— 
A wild trailing plant of this country, growing abundantly by the sea¬ 
side, with curious two-lobed fleshy leaves, in form like those of a 
Bauhinia ; produces in the hot season numerous large rose-coloured 
flowers. Syn. I. biloba. It can also be grown on river hanks 
inland. It is an excellent sandbinder. 

/. vitifolia. —A very extensive climber of rather slender habit, 
with leaves much resembling those of a Vine : native of this country: 
hears, in February, large handsome golden-yellow bell formed 
flowers . 

/. luberosa —Spanish Arbour-Vine.—A handsome climber of 
very extensive growth, with large, finger-formed, rich, glossy-green 
leaves : flowers large and beautiful, golden-yellow.’ Raised from "seed. 

I. poWantftto —Auricula-Flowered Ipomoea.—Bears bunches of 
small yellow flowers of little interest. 

I. ficifoha —-Native of Buenos Ayres ; described as tuberous- 
rooted, and bearing large dark lilac flowers, which remain unaltered 
throughout the day. 

/. ty riant hi na .—A tuberous-rooted climber, native of Mexico. 
Sir J. Paxton says, “the flowers arc very large, brilliant purple, and 
borne in great profusion”; and Dr. Lindley states that it is “a splendid 
plant, superior to most of its allies.” Firminger had not seen cither 
this, or the last, in India. 

I. aquatica .—The water bindv. id on the margins of 

ponds and canals. Flowers purple, like those of the Sweet Potato 
plan t. 

/. ^ caftipanuhita —-An indigenous perennial twiner of robust 
growth and great tenacity of life. Leaves smooth and heart shaped. 
FIow r ers purple of varying to rosy-crimson. 

I. pahnata .—Coinmonh called the “railway creeper.” being so 
much used at railway Stations. Leaves digitate nearly I the > io . 
Nearly always in blossom. There arc two varieties—one the com 
inoner, having pale purple flowers (nearly mauve), of medium . . 
and the other White flower? This is one of the hardiest creepers in 
India. Where foliage is wanted to cover a trellis and keep t 
covered, plant this species. 

J. sinuata.-- Leaves palmate, gin hr us, or slightly hairy Flower 
oi medimum size, white with purple throat. 

/, superbien ?.—This is n strong-growing, rather shrubby form of 
climber. In fact can be grown as a large shrub with tin* a id of a Milo 
pruning. Leaves Targe, glabrous, cordate. Flowers I rge enm- 
panulflle, rosy^mauve, wavy or criv on the margin. Flowers 
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freely in November. Appears to be synonymous with Woodrow's 
/. earned. 

L versicolor~~Syn. Mina lobata .—A light elegant twiner for 
summer decoration. Leaf 'cordate oX base, three-lobed.( Fl.owers 
profusely borne on one-side terminal racemes, bright orange 
crimson, changing with age to orange-yellow. Propagated from seed. 
This is a vepy decorative species, easily and quickly grown. It should 
be resown annually. 

/. purga. —Jalap.—Introduced from America and cultivated at 
Ootacamund and other hill stations for its tuberous roots. The rosy 
purple flowers are attractive. 


IPOMOEA, Syn. BATATAS. 

/. peniculatn.—k tuberous-rooted, extensive climber, with large, 
ornamental, finger-formed leaves; bears, in September, large trusses 
of very large pure purple flowers. 

/. edulis., —Sweet Potato— Shukar Kundo .—A tuberous-rooted 
trailing plant, with glossy verdant heart-shaped leaves ; bears 
handsome rose-coloured flowers. 

IPOMA, Syn. PIIARBITIS. 

1. Leari. —Native of Buenos Ayres ; a very superb creeper, one 
of the finest of tile whole order; grows over a large extent of trellis, 
and produces a succession of liarge fine deep-blue flowers, very 
similar to those of Ipomoea rubro-crcrulea, though not borne so 
profusely all the year through. Firminger never found it produce 
seed; but the stems take root wherever they touch the ground, and 
thus plants are easily propagated. 

IPOMOEA. Syn. RTVEA. 

/. Bona-nox. —Midnapore Creeper ; also called the Goodnight 
flower. —A creeper of strong woody habit, with round leaves ; 
blossoms in September, opening in the evening its large white flowers 
v inch are rather flimsy and unattractive, but which emit a delightful 
Lair. Gon-like fragrance. Roxburgh says of it, that “in fact it is 
the Prince of Convolvulacefe.” Produces seed hi abundance. See 
J< i uea h i)po crater if or mis. 


APGYREIA. 

.1. argentea .—A large-growing twining plant, with heart-shaped 
leave*, flic unde resurface of which is covered with bright silver- 
coloured silky down bears at the end of the rains moderate-sized 
•v ote flowers with a tjnge of rose colour. 

A. tUiacfolia. —A sub-scandent shrub or creeper, forming dense 
masses. Leaves ovate-cordate, slightly hoary on the imder-surface. 
Flow- rs ro.s y purple. Fruits like a small Apple! 
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A. bracteata and A. pomacea are dense-growing creepers with 
rose-coloured flowers and orange fruit. 

A. splendenSi — A twining plant of most extensive growth, with 
heart-shaped leaves, the under-surface of which has the same silvery 
appearancie as those of the last; bears in the rains numerous pale 
pink flowers. Roxburgh says of it, “a most beautiful plant, far 
exceeding every other species I have yet met with.” 

A. amenta.—A scandent shrub, in character and flower wholly 
unlike either of the two preceding ; leaves roundish, heart-shaped, 
and with no silvery down on their under-surface ; bears, at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the cold season, moderate-sized funnel-formed deep 
bright Tyrian-purple flowers. It is a native of the Mysore country 
where it may lie seen growing wild in every shady spot. Roxburgh 
observes of it : “This, when in blossom, is one of the most beautiful, 
of the whole order; the In-ye, very bright, deep purple flowers make 
it particularly conspicuous amongst ils own deep, green leaves, an. 
this is much augmented hy making it run over any other stout plant 
with deep green foliage ” At the foot of the Nilgherries it produces 
seed in great abundance; but Dr. Wallich said he had never known 
it to bear a single seed»in the Calcutta Botanical Cardens, and that 
moreover it was difficult to propagate by layers. 


A. speciosa —Elephant Creeper— Gau-putta .—An immensely 
powerful shrubby, twining plant, with great roundish heart shaped 
leaves; white-tomentose beneath, bears large rose-coloured flowers; 
quite unmanageable in a garden except where it can he trained uo 
some tree, or over an outhouse. Raised from seed. 


LETTSOMIA. 


A genus of indigenous trailing climbing, sub-senndent or 
shrubby plants. Rather coarse, except for the outer fences of the 
compound. L. setosa is a large climber, with pretty rose-coloured 
flowers in dense clusters. The strong pliable stems of the plant are 
mu( .h used by milees and others for binding loads. 


NOLANA. 

N atriplicifolia. —A trailin ’ plant, with fleshy succulent stems 
and leaves, which, unless protected, are very apt to be devoured by 
sparrows wherever they abound ; bears exceedingly beautiful large 
flowers, much like those of Convolvulus minor, bright blue, yellow 
and while, bavin - a verv pleasing effect on the stems as they hang 
down over the. sides of the pot. Sow the see. s of this, and Ihc two 
following varieties, in October on the plains and in March <>r \r, il 
or. the hills, where the plants are to remain, as they hears Irons- 
planting bndly. 
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N. pafadoxa .—Bears Jlowers of a dull heavy pale-blue, not 
attractive in the border, but very beautiful when seen close, being 
delicately pencilled with fine dark lines. 

N. prostrata .—Has pale-blue flowers with white centre, prettily 
marked with dark lines. 

All the above are well suited for rockeries and hanging baskets; 
should be treated as annuals. 

CONVOLVULUS. 

C . tricolor —Convolvulus minor.—This beautiful and well- 
known trailing annual Firminger found did not succeed at all satis¬ 
factorily in the vicinity of Calcutta : some seasons it will put forth 
a flower or two; but more commonly completes its growth and 
perishes on the approach of the hot season without having produced 
a single blossom. Sow in October in a light rich soil. 




FFIARBITIS. 

GAYBINE. 

P. limbata—fpomoea hederacea limbata—\ native of Java; 
described in the seedsman’s catalogue as producing flowers with a 
‘•fine-pointed star of intense violet-blue, with a broad margin of 
white.'* In the plants raised in his garden Firminger did not find 
the white of the flower so pure and defined as one might, from the 
description, except it. 


BORAGINE^E. 

CEltlNTHE. 

MONEYWORT. 

0. reforta .—An annual with unpleasant pale yellow-green, livid 
Rooking foliage. Bears drooping from under the axils of the leaves, 
In.nrhcs of tubular flowers, an inch hmg, of the thickness of a cedar 
re noil, one-halt deep purple, and the end half primrose colour. 

( . major .—With flowers very similar to above but not so 
hi • hi. Sow in October on the plain and in March on the hills. 

ECHIUM. 

VIPER’S BUGLOSE. 

PI nU : li dis'ic'ceal'le-loo! mg f* ■ ' ’ \ attractive only for the 
bri h : blue >f their flowers. There arc severalvarieties but they 



.are not much grown in Indian gardens, Sow in October on the 
plains and in March on the hills. 


MYOSOTIS. 

M. palustris —Forget-me-not—Universally known and loved for 
its beautiful little gem-like blue flowers, with golden eye. A peren¬ 
nial plant ; but will not survive the hot weather, and must therefore 
he cultivated as an annual. There are other varieties, viz., M. alpestris 
blue; alpestris alba , white; M. azorica , purple; azorica alba , white; 
M. dissitiflora, blue, rather large-flowered; ill. splvatica aurea, blue 
with yellow eye; very pretty. 

They all luxuriate in moisture, and therefore should always have 
the pot in which they grow standing in a pan of water. Sow the 
seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, where it 
thrives to perfection without any care. 

BOR AGO. 

B. officinalis —Borage.—A plant with very coarse, unpleasant- 
looking leaves; only attractive for the intense blue of its flowers. 
Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in the 
place where the plants are to remain, as they suffer greatly from, 
transplanting. 


OORDIA. 

A genus of trees and shrubs, some of which have handsome 
flowers deserving of a place in the garden. The most ornamental 
species are from South America. 

C. Sebestena .—A small tree about 15 feet high, with large, 
rough oval-formed leaves and orange-scarlet gorgeous-looking flowers 
produced in dense heads, at the ends of the shoots. ,Tn blossom 
during the rains. Propagated by seed, or by layers, which take 
very long time before they strike and are tit for removal. Other 
desirable species are C, sub cor data, orange-flowered ; C. decun dra , 
white-flowered, and C. nivea , a shrub with white flowers. 

HLLIOTROPUTM. 

If. Peruvianum —Heliotrope—Cherry Pig.—In most works upon 
gardening the Heliotrope is slated to be a shrub two feef or less 
in height. This gives a very poor and inaccurate notion of what 
the plant is in localities most congenial to it. At Ootacmnund, for 
instance in the Nilgherries, in some wardens it forms a fine, compact 
verdant hedge, three or four feet high; and in one garden in< 
particular a plant might he seen as much as ten feet in height and 
fbH> feel in circumference, in the form of a demo bush, >ad'd in 
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reason with blossoms. In the plains of India, however it never 
attains to a large size. It succeeds very well in the open border but 
is sometimes apt to perish from excess of wet in the rains'. It 
blossoms in the later part of the cold weather with its trusses of 
small lilac flowers, so well known for their sweet vanilla-like 
fragrance. ’ 

The most successful mode of cultivating this plant Firrainger 
found to be as follows : —Sow the seed in October ; pot the seedlings 
off singly into large pots, in which they are to remain permanently 
and treat them in the way directed for producing the Tree Migno- 
neite ; that is, nip off the undermost leaves and bud as soon as they 
appear, and allow the plant to run up with a clean stem to about 
Tour !eet high, supporting it with a bamboo stake. When arrived 
at that height allow it to form a head. Thus formed it will require 
no further trouble, as it will show little tendency afterwards to give 
out shoots below In September of the following season it will come 
beautihilly into blossom full two months earlier than plants left to 

Iriemselves wo “ ,d do - Three or four plants, thus treated and placed 
near the verandah, have a very ornamental appearance, and in the 

morning particularly, perfume the air delightfully. It’is easily 
propagated by layers in the cold season. There are several varieties 
between some of which there is no marked difference. But the one 
eaiied Vo Itaireanum, not uncommon in Calcutta and elsewhere is 
a very beautiful and distinct one. The young shoots are of a bluish 
purple and the unexpended trusses of bloom of a very dark-purple 
colour ; the leaves, also, are of a finer, darker green. 


POLEMONI AC/E. 


PIIl-OX. 


_ Drttlhmondi. A delightful annua), with numerous varieties 
l ea- ng lovely trusses of flowers, varying through each shape of 
. Aont from white to scarlet, deep crimson, almost block mid rose 
V-V-Jh 0n % Of thc ind< sfiensable ornaments of an Indian garden. 
^ c of T" n ° W , T* u » s0eds 511 comprising' many 

lX ‘V r,f 0,,;ur - ' nchK " n;t self *' blotched, striped, and with a 
f 'lr Cy, j 1,1 ' he < ' ontrp nf ,he bowers. Sow the seed in October 
n nnmlahs, and when the plants are two inches high, put them out 

; t "' grol ' nd : Thp y win « row nnd flower, after a fa S hj on in 
'.' 0 ' • aS 1 ,"‘ y ar " n ’'hirally hardy, but attain their full glnr, in i-ieh 
we.l-niaiiuied soil They are admirable in beds by themselves and 
moundwork of mixed beds, especially wbciulall-growing 
1,1 nmnng them. They come early into hlnnm ™ i 

r"”"nuc ir. their beaut, til! the middle ,.f May. Where^fh,? ™ t f 
eft undisturbed. they-come up again self-sown tl,e following cold 

e *“ ^ ley not luxuriate 


x .,r • I 

season; b„t Sir. J p axUn . slateS , 


long in the 


some soil." ' The self-sow 


b'mts should he care- 
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preserved, as, tliougli not equal to those raised from seed 
fresh from Europe, they may supply their place, should the European 
seed fail to germinate. In places of moderate rainfall (say under 
25 inches) and without frost, like the Deccan, seeds should be sown 
in June for the rains garden, and in September for the cold weather 
garden. Phlox will last well into the hot weather if plentifully 
watered. In Bombay City Phlox cannot be sown till the rains are 
over and then comes up well and gives a profusion of colour two 
months later. 

On the hills the seed may be sown so early as the beginning of 
March under shelter, successive sowings being made up to May, if 
necessary. As soon as the weather becomes a little warm, put out 
the seedlings in bedi and borders, reserving the choicer kinds for 
Pots. 


If seeds be sown in January on the plains, and the plants be kept 
in pots in the verandah, they will blossom very prettily there during 
the months of June and July. There is a perennial species, differing 
from the annual species in being of erect growth and producing larger 
flowers in great variety. This can only be grown on the hills. 

P. pnniculata . —This most common species of perennial Phlox, 
originally introduced from the United States, is a charming plant, 
which has run, with its congener, P. macuiata , into numerous 
pretty varieties producing large heads of red, pink, rose, violet, 
purple, crimson, white, and intermediate coloured flowers. All do 
fairly well in the cooler parts of India, but succeed best under pot- 
culture, each young plant being confined to one shoot. They, in fact, 
require the same treatment as the Chrysanthemum, strong suckers 
being removed from the old plant and started afresh. A three months’ 
cour.se of treatment will bring the plant into blossom, and at Bangalore, 
the best blooms are produced in July. Cuttings of the tender shoots 
will root under a bell-glass on a hot-bed. For names and colours of 
varieties, see any good catalogue. 


COLLOMIA. 

C. coccinea .—A rather dwnrf annual : bears erect dense heads 
of small, vivid, metallic, pale-red flowers: hut as produced in this 
country not very effective. Sow' in October on the plains where if 
blossoms in March. On the hills sow in March 


GILIA. 

H tricolor .—A dwarf annual ? bears Phlox-like trusses of 
numerous sparkling flowers of the si c < ' a four-anna picre, j.'nkish, 
with dark spots : n charming plant 

G. capitcita —A straggling plant hearing little resemblance in 
my respect to the Iasi ; produces dense lurt lik. heads .f azure Mur 
flowers. 
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G. achilleaefolia . — Bears dense heads of pink coloured flowers. 
Sow all the above-in Octoberjon the plains, and in March on the hills. 

I EPTOSIPHON. 

A very pretty genus of dwarf annual, remarkable for their fine 
foliage, and trusses of blooms, varying in colour from white and yellow, 
to rose, purple, and violet. Sow the seed in pots, pans, or in the 
open border or beds, in October on the plains, and in. March on the 
hills. They do not bear transplanting well, and it is therefore advis¬ 
able to sow the seed where the plants are intended to bloom. The 
following are the best known varieties :— 

L. densi flows .—Bears heads of large purplish-blue flowers 
L. androsaceus , bears violet-crimson flowers, L. aiibeus, bears 
orange-coloured flowers. densiflorus albus , bears fine heads of 
white flowers. L. luteus , bears heads of yellow flowers. 

TPOMOPSXS, Syn. GILIA. 




/. eleaam .—A beautiful plant, closely allied to Cilia, but very 
difficult to cultivate. It has finely divided foliage, and is a beautiful 
object when in full bloom, with its bright scarlet flowers, which are 
produced in March and April. On the plains of Upper India the 
best time to sow is October, in light rich soil, and the plants protected 
from the cold after being shifted into the pots where they are intended 
to remain, or they will perish. In Bengal the protection is hardly 
needed. Water must be given with great care; too much, and the 
plants will damp off. On the hills the seed should be sown in May, 
in pots or pans in a frame of green-house. The soil must he very 
l.rht. When the leaves ore properly developed, the seedlings should 
be transplanted into pots where they are intended to remain, and 
in * frarT ^ or green-house during the summer, and in the stove 
during the winter. On the approach of the following spring they 
should be repotted into fresh soil, when they will bloom in greet 
beauty. 


COBAEA. 

C. sccindens . A rather exte nsive and very ornamental climber 
wiui floe, glossy, finger-formed foliage ; flowers very large hcll- 
• iK frnd, on flist opening of a greenish-sulphur colour, turning some 
tmr afterwards to n fine deep purple, and then remarkably handsome. 
Ti e seeds arc usually sown in October with the annuals and 
^ they terminate, as about one or two out of a large number 
ni 'V * *ho plants must b carefully I pt through the hot scqs, n nil 
"»■ following cold weather, t the end of which, in M^roh ’J 
'Vpnl, they will come into blossom. They require i arwe polfi 
wbj.-h n trellis af split bamboo is attached for their support The 
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mode of cultivation recommended in England is that the roots be 
'‘limited to some space field with lime and brick rubbish, in which the 
plant blossoms liberally, and of a brighter colour”. It is difficult to 
keep it alive through a second season. 


HYDROPHYLLACE/E . 
NEMOPHILA. 


N . ins ignis . —A delightful little annual ; the first introduced and 
perhaps the prettiest of the species ; bears numerous bright azure-blue 
flowers of the size of an eiglit-anna piece. It has thriven well and 
blossomed beautifully exposed to the full sun in Upper India ; but to 
be cultivated to perfection it should be grown in a shady spot in a 
light rich soil of leaf mould, if obtainable ; the roots should always 
be kept moist, and the collar of the plant always dry. In the vicinity 
of Calcutta Firminger found it best to reserve the larger portion of 
the seed of this annual till late in November before sowing, as it will 
not germinate readily till the cold weather is quite set in ; much, ii not 
the whole of the seed that is sown earlier, cither in gumlahs or in the 
open ground, is almost sure to perish. On the hills sow in March 
in pots, pans, or the beds and borders, where they are intended to 
bloom, as they do not bear transplanting well. 

N. discoidalis .—Bears small, dark-puce, not very showy flowers. 

A 7 , atomaria. —Small white flowers, dotted all over ; not very 
interesting. And N. maculuta , little inferior to N . insignis in 
beauty ; rather large flowers, with a purple blotch on each petal. 
There are also other varieties* blit they are sub-varieties of the above, 
and very slightly in colour. 


WIGANDIA. 


These, which may he raised from seed from England, are des¬ 
cribed as' majestic perennial plants, with large ornamental, undulating 
foliage. VV r . Vipieri and one or two others have been introduced, 
and are chiefly remarkable for the silvery down of their leaves and 
stems. Cultivated on the plains as a winter annual only. >V\ inacro- 
phtjlla is a stately foliage-plant with purple flowers. 


l UTOCA. Syn. PHACE1.IA. 


E. viscida. — A handsome annual ; bears numerous bunches of 
crowded, bright-blue, moderate-sized flowers; aid to thrive best in 
a poor gravelly soil, mid that branches d d continue growing ic'd 
ib wering two or three we ks after being gathered. 

. Wraiiftelirtna .—An annual 1 straggling, untidy growth • 
produces crowded bunches of lavender coloured, not very showy 
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fs. Eoth the above are well suited for rockeries. 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


<3L 

Sow in 


PHACELIA. 

P. tanacetifolia .—An annual of remarkably beautiful foliage, 
somewhat resembling in manner of growth a very handsome Fern. 
The flowers, small blue, and of not much merit, are borne curiously 
upon a long curled spike like that of the Heliotrope. If much wet is 
allowed to lie upon the collar of the stem, the plants very apt to rot 
off, particularly when just about to blossom. Sow seed in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. 

WEITLAVIA. 

W. rjrcindiflora .—-An annual of recent introduction and of great 
beauty , thrives and blossoms well in our Indian gardens ; bears 
numerous bright, pure-blue, small, bell-shaped flowers. There is a 
variety with white flowers. 

W • fiflozinioides . —Bears large Gloxinia-like flowers blotched 
blue and white. 

Seed should be sown in October on the plains, and in March on 

the hills. 

GENTIANACE/E. 

An Order of Alpine herbs, many of which have very pretty flowers 
Hut only n limited number are found in Indian gardens, and those 
are mostly limited to the hills and colder regions. 

L1MNANTHEMUM. 

L. crista turn and L. indieum urn aquatic or pond weeds found 
o» the plains and usually seen in public gardens. They possess the 
leave, of a Nyrnphaen : but there the resemblance ceases as the small 
wi de flowers, with a fringed margin, are not more than an inch in 
diameter. They are sometimes tinged with yellow in the small 
throat. 


F.XACUM. 


An indigenous genus o f exceedingly attractive flowering herbs, 
.wen on the grass slopes of the Western Ghauts during the months of 
February, in hundreds and thousands, they are truly a magnificent 
d dit Hut they arc never very amenable to cultivation even in 
gardens near which they are found wild. 

E. tetrfif/omnn - A native of swampy fields in Bengal; bears 
dn og the mins. urge beautiful nzurc-colourcd flowers with .olden 
anthers. Well desefvinp a place in the garden though Firmipger 



never met with it there. E. Perrottetii ; E . bicolor ; E atropiu - 
pureum ; and E. pelunculatum are all good plants for Alpine 
gardens. 


CANSCOKA. 

C. diffusa and C : Wallichii— are pretty weeds with rose coloured 
flowers. Only suitable for the rockery. 

GENTIANA. 

A few species of this pretty genus, such as G. acanlis and G. 
off inis should succeed at places like Simla and Darjeeling, in the 
north. They are wholly unsuited to the tropical part of India. 

LOGANI ACE/E. 

BUDDLEIA. 

B. Lind ley ana. —A very ornamental shrub, growing to the height 
of six feet ; introduced from Chusan by Mr. Fortune; flowers small, 
but very numerous, pale-pink or rich violet, borne densely upon 
racemes of blossom, four to six inches long, in unlimited profusion 
all the warmer months ; requires to be well cut in, in November. 
Propagated easily by cuttings. 

B, Neemda. —Sir J. Paxton says of this : “One of the mi st 
beautiful plants of India. ,, A shrub of small growth; flowers milk- 
white, borne densely on long narrow spikes in January. Propagated 
by cuttings. 

B. Madagascarensis —A large shrub of very rampant growth. 
Jit only for the shrubbery or outskirts of the garden; flowers in 
January, small, of a bright pale-orange colour, borne in long, loose, 
drooping clusters, beautiful to look upon, but emitting a most offen¬ 
sive smcJl ; should be cut in severely after flowering. Propagated 
by cuttings. 

B. paniculata. —A shrub of little merit, with white flowers. 

B. ylobosa .— This beautiful plant, with its balls of orange 
coloured blossoms, is common in English gardens. 

FAGRAEA. 

F. obovata .— A large evergreen shrub or small tkee. Leaf large, 
glabrous, obovate-oblong. Flower large, tubular-canipanulatc, 
creamy white. Fruit egg-shaped, smooth, greyish-purple. 

This is on effective plant in the shrubbery. 

STRYCfINOS. 

S. Wnr vomica and S. pokdomm —are important tre : of tl s 
family. The seed of the former, contained in on Apple-1' fruil, 
affords strychnine, and the latter provides the “clearing nut." 
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ASCLEPIADACE^E. 




CRYPTOSTEGIA. 

C. grandiflora — Chabuk-chhuree. — A large, overspreading and 
extensively-growing, scan dent shrub, throwing out twig-like stems 
of immense length, bearing, in pairs, oblong, pointed, smooth deep- 
green leaves, from three to four inches long ; rather unmanageable 
and requmng an outhouse or a large strong trellis for its support, 
its handsome and luxuriant foliage forms a fine foil to the very 

h7 C w eU ' S i haP ? d ’ bFight ’ rich purple 1,owers which it bears during 
*"J. ra ’" seasons ' Propagated by cuttings in the rains. An 
inferior rubber has been produced from its juice. 

HOLOSTEMMA. 

ssr: jrarais* " vo ' iob "' ■—* - »—»• 


CALOTROPIS. 


C. gifjanlea. —Mudar. 

C. procera. —These are too well known to need description. They 
unquestionably very handsome flowering shrubs, and nothing 
hut their extreme commonness in the jungle and by the way side 
excludes them from admission into the garden. For those interested 
in botany it may be interesting to know' that these plants produce 
pollimu, like Orchids. The pollinia ore found round the pentagonal 
stigma. 

OXYSTELMA. 

0. esculentum ,—A very slender-stemmed herbaceous creeping 
olrrnt. with narrow linear leaves about five inches long ; a common 
w<*ed of this country, delighting most in swampy ground by the 
, * of nvers; bears pretty little saucer-formed flowers of the size 
of an eight-anna piece, white without and rose-coloured and purple- 
veined within ; troublesome to eradicate sometimes when once estab¬ 
lished in the garden. 


GOMPHOCARPUS. 

(i. frutiocosn —A very graceful and ornamental small bushv 
shrub about three feet high, with small linear leaves ; very hand¬ 
some when in blossom in July with its prettily-drooping large umbels 
of pure-white flowers, displayed in great profusion. If bears a v ry 
cnrinin. bladder like seed-pod, of the size of a >sma |j ' r | 
covered with blu»t thorns. 
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ASCLEPIAS. 


SWALLOW-WORT. 


A. Curassavica.— Red Head—Blood Flower— Bastard Ipecaeu 
Nha—Jamaica wild Liquorice.—An herbaceous plant about two 
feet high, with lanceolate, rather downy leaves, two or three inches 
long; very, showy when in blossom in the cold season, with its 
ere ct umbels of orange-and-yellow, moderate-sized flowers; bears 
111 £ reat abundance its seed in large curious, inflated pods, from 
which it is best to renew plants annually, throwing the old ones 
away. 


YV hen joung the plants are very liable to be devoured by a 
Particular kind of caterpillar that preys upon them. This should 
be searched for and destroyed. And when old, the plants often 
become infested by a reddish-looking aphis or blight-fly and have 
dicn a very unsightly appearance. 


A. mexicana . A simple little unpretending herbaceous plant 
about two feet high, with slender stems, naked till near the summit' 
where it boars decussate, very narrow, linear leaves, an inch and 
a half long In blossom constantly through the hot and rain seasons, 
Uh umbels of pretty, hut not very showy, small white flowers, 
nuisecl m birminger's garden from seed from England. 


A. arborcscens .— 
umbels of pure-white, 
blossom in his garden. 


A small herbaceous shrub, hearing handsome 
Hoya-lfke flowers. This Firminger had in 
raised from seed brought from the Cape. 


TWEEDIA. 

carrulcer. A small, herbaceous perennial, with leaves rather 
< owny; ver; pretty when in blossom with its flowers of ihc palest 
blue; in size and form like those of Vinca rosea. Sir J PnxLut 
says that if trained to n pole and exposed to light, it yields lingers 
of “ f,nc ““‘‘•‘blue. Ralsed f ™m seed, which it bears abunduntlj. 


PERGULARIA. 

l\ odorali ssim a. —Prbnrosc or Cowslip Creeper_WYst L ast. 

Creeper. A very extensive climber, with heart-shaped, pointed 
leaves, of u dull-green colour; bears bunches of flowers resembling 
those of the Cowslip, but of a dead, hea\ y greenish-yellow Scon tin* 
tlu air when in blossom during the hot months with most delightful 
• ragranee; not an agreeable-looking plan! at any time, and thereby 
best planted in some situation a little out of notice. Hears in the 

SJTSntt asy •“ i " ch «'™«- ww-M 
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/?. palchellum. — A large climbing plant with largish, heart- 
shaped, pointed, smooth flaccid leaves, from four to eight inches 
Jong ; described as bearing large recemes of large, rotate, five-lobed 
straw-coloured, sweet-scented flowers ; a native of this country. 
Dr. Wallich said it was the largest flowering Asclepiad with which 
ue was acquainted. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

STEPHANOTIS. 

S. floribnnda — Creeping Tuberose. — Native of Madagascar. A 
twining shrub with handsome foliage of oblong, thick, shining 
smooth leaves, three inches long ; flowers with the tube about an 
inch long,' swollen at the base, and having five spreading oval 
segments at the apex, pure-white, fragrant, borne in clusters during 
the hot and rainy seasons ; one of the most choice and delightful 
plants our gardens contain : hears sometimes in October, a large 
sted-pod, somewhat resembling a moderate-sized Mango, Propa¬ 
gated by cuttings which should be put down in July or August, in a 
pot of fine silver-sand, and be kept covered with a hand-glass, and 
watered as they require it. By November they will become well- 
rooted : they should not be disturbed, but allowed to remain just as 
they are during the cold season, from which they are very apt to 
suffer, in some sheltered place. Tn the beginning of March they 
will b ‘gin to start into growth, when they should be potted off singly 
and kept well watered. On becoming larger they require a bamboo 
trellis. There is a variety known as ET.VASTON. and another as 
profusa, which do not, however, differ much from the foregoing. < . 

CYRTOCERAS, Syn. IIOYA. 

C. reflexum .—Native of Java. A small shrubby plant with 
lanceolate, wavy, flaccid, leaves, four inches long ; hears in August 
lax drooping umbels of creamy-white, middle sized flowers with pedicles 
an inch and-a-half long • considered by some a very choice "and beauti¬ 
ful plant, but in Firminger’s opinion not to be compared with some 
of the Hoy as. It thrives very indifferently in the locality of Calcutta, 
and is consequently a very rare plant there. Sir J. Paxton says it 
was introduced into England grown upon n large log of wood, of which 
decuyed portions and leaf-mould seem highly favourable to its growth. 

KOYA. 

WAX PI.ANT. 

The species of this curious and interesting genus arc rather 
numerous, but not more than about four or five seem to thrive and 
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blossom well in Bengal. Several are natives of Java; some of these 
rZ V ?, ry , be ® utl . f ” 1 * and have occasionally been introduced into 
« leutta ; but either from want of sufficient attention being paid to 

short time died off*?" bei " g m - SUited to the c,imate *** have in a 

nn se f n ‘ t0 , succeed best in a material consisting of loose 

; irl . S lerijs and broken brick, the interstices filled up with leaf-mould 
\ ( mosS ' upon which, when water is poured, it will drain awav 

nSir th rr sh a , sievc - Thei *- ««*■ ^ SijEjs 

P tsherds and being kept damp by the moss and leaf-mould, thrive 

eo r f,° U ' S Vlg0UI '- Large 'heees of old mortar or concrete a 
been found to suit them admirably. 

a tnl! ,S V * C1> i essen , lial th at their leaves be occasionally washed with 
accumifi 0 ’, ° eCP ti' Clri cIean of dust anf l cobwebs, which are sure to 
S tb?h 6 T“ thcm in a verandah. They produce their flowers 
in-> " rr 10 an< ^ ra 'u seasons > and have the singular property of blosson - 

Z year'befoi-e ^ ^^Zl 

fa ‘“ >,s “ 

the mnci cnrnosa - - A native of China ; thrives well in this countrv • 
is on r “ m “ on and 'veil known of all the Iloyas as peihans it 
oval po°inted C rich “ v !^rously-growing plant with thick 

U'Hier-smXofn ’ ? htn,n ? leaves ' bather-nerved, the 

•'ll the nt ll pale-green, against which Its blossoms, borne during 
Flower, am seasons in iuccesion, are admirably re ev 

honey-like fragrance “whichTse^ral^of^ttie ° f ** 

Hun those of the MvrtliT bu/ shnilar Yn'r WlUl Jc , aves som ewhat larger 
"the most lovely of aH the Ho\ J ZllT D<?SC !' ibcJ in Curtis as 
differently formed from those of H ,uor< lively than, and 

scented ; the corolla of Zlr whde and emon-f" T* 
resembling an amethyst set in frosted silver » V! a deepcr ,‘ ,u - r ‘ !c • 
In England suspended in a basket over thJ siVlr V . *"■ cldt,vatcd 

stems hang down and hnvn « iL » f , ldes of whlcl > ds long lax 
flower. A rar<T nlanf in r' ,1 bca , utlful appearance when in full 
„ >, . P1 . Calcutta, where it succeeds very indifferently. 

differing fron U i^/e “ isUk £" for the preceding, but 

several plants In his ZZZZZZ t0 ** e ” d - Mr - f '-o.e 
crown upon a lone usn^n 1 t • »f 1 healthy condition 

Cocoanut fibre. 8 suspen <l pd <« »he shade, and fasten^ 


steued to it with 


Touch 


H* Potsit.—\ rather extensive climber, with large leaves m 
as seven inches long and three and a-half broad, of i w'-dge. 
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form, with three parallel nerves, flowers of a dull buff colour not 
showy, thrives well about Calcutta. 

U. mollis.—A very extensively climbing plant; flowers thick 
wax-like, with a slight purplish stain in the centre, borne in most 
beautiful compact umbels. 

//. Simmonsii .—a species that used to {be in the Airri-Hnrti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens. 




//. macrophijlla .—-Native of Java ; accounted a very noble 
species ; has large, very thick, roundish-oval, three-nerved leaves, 

U. orbiculala .—Native of Prome and Java : specimens in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens seen to thrive moderately well there. 

U. lonr/ifolia .—A curious narrow linear-leaved species. 

H. coriacea. A native of Java, described in Curtis as “a climb- 
n, . g * hrub Wl ‘ h 1he habit of 11 ■ carnosa , and bearing umbels of yellow¬ 
ish flowers, having a white coronet with dark-brown eye.” 

II. vtridiflora —Native of this country ; a rambling membranace¬ 
ous-leaved plant with insignificant flowers. A mere weed. 

II. imperials. —Native of the Moluccas : introduced from Madras 
Where it is said to thrive well in Mr. Crete's garden. A very hand-’ 
some plan perhaps the finest of the whole genus, with great smooth 
fleshy, o% a! leaves ; described as bearing llowers of a line violet colour 
protruding from their centre a staminal crown of yellowish thl’ 
and emitting a delightful fragrance. J b white, 

II variegata .-Has its leaves spotted with silver white and 

,r “ S ™' " 0 ™ rs • f >-«■» -MUM « .he 

ere eto m«*“h to Mia!”' ; «« «***(«. 


CIROPEGIA. 

Gardnerii.—K very interesting, slender-stemmed, twining 
pot-plant ; hears >n January singular Convolvulus-formed flowers, 
V lt 1 t1,P!r ,nouths Parted into five divisions, of a greenish-yellow 
cob,nr. sprinkled with numerous purple spots. It is tuberous-rooted 
an I dies down after flowering. Propagated by division of roots in 
October. 


CAItALLUMA. 

C. fimbriate/.—A small pot-plant with fleshy leafless, Cactus-like 
*lcrns of the thickness of a man’s finger, llowers small, white, and 
chocolate curiously fringed with hairs. Propagated by cuttings. 

ROUCERESIA. 

B. iimbellafa .—A leafless plant, with fleshy angular stems like 
those of a Ca las. of the thickness of a man's thumb, about a fool 
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high : a very sprawling and ungainly object when out of blossom ; 
bears umbels of hexagonal flowers of the size of a shilling, purplisii- 
br ,°^ 1 a > slashed with golden streaks, clustered together so as to form 
a ball of the size of a large Orange: very curious and interesting. 

B. crenulata —Very similar to the last as regards the .heads of 
lowers it bears, but with stems of not a quurter of the thickness. 

STAPELIA. 




TOAD-PLANT—CARRION-PLANT. 

, .f ro ™ what Dr - Voigt states it is evident that the Stapelia must 
be altogether unsuited to the climate or Bengal ; for out of more than 
sixty species introduced from the Cape of Good Hope by Dr Carey 
he says that none flowered, and that most perished during the ram’ 
season succeeding their arrival. .S’. varie„ata thrives well in Upper 
have ’n"f h T e i U bcar V, ts curious, toad-like flowers. These flowers 

»"n. <c!?'*itXhi n »J “” d •>* 


APOCYNACE/E. 

ALLAMANDA. 


A genus of flowering shrubs of extreme beauty, mostly natives of 
Biazil. ornamental likewise for their foliage, with the leaves borne 
in a succession of whorls along the stem. Several species have 
been introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, where they thrive 
admirably, but there seems some uncertainty with regard' to the 
accuracy of the names given them. They are exceedingly easy of 

propagation by cuttings and layers. It is stated that some of the 

spec.es have boon mt-odu.-ed into England bv means of seed In th7 

Jricln,tcS “ r>,m>ma •> « AiUnwHti 

t. cathartic,,.—A rather large shrub of sedndent and rambling 
i>abil: a shrub plant, one of the commonest of the Calcutta gardens ; 
as well as one of the choicest ornaments of the stoves in inf-land • 
Howers very large, pure bright yellow, finely relieved by the rich deep- 
? reen miexpandcd (lower ImmIs of - 1 right pure, yellow-green • 

in constant blossom during the hot and min seasons: should be wcU 
cut in during the cold season to keep it within bounds. 


A ' Schnttii.—The plant so named in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens diHers in no discernible way from the foregoing. But the 
plant pointed out to Firminger in the public gardens of Bangalore with, 
this name assigned to it, and which be afterwards net with in the 
garden of Baboo Jibon Kissen Paul, of Hooghly, vvas a dwarf shrub, 
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scandent, with flowers not more than a quarter of the size of the 
foregoing, with the outer part of the tube of the corolla deeply marked 
with red, and the unexpected flower buds of a dark, dull chocolate 
red ; quite different, however, from that described and figured in 
Curtis under the name. 

nenilolia.— Described in Curtis as “extremely different in 
Jiabit from any described species as well as in form of corolla which 
iS almost of a golden colour streaked with orange ; panicles with 
many flowers.” A plant is stated to have • b een° exhEd 
Calcutta Flower show of 1857 from the garden of Mr. F Pereira 

, ’ v, ° l «cea ; nobilis ; Hendersonii; grcmdiflora, and Chehnn, 

cultivation 606111 ,ntrodncll0M country, aid weU worthy ^ 


MELODINUS. 

M. monogynus. —An extensively climbing shrub, with ornament¬ 
al bright, dark-green, lanceolate leaves ; flowers not large, star- 
foi mod, .ike those of a Jasmine, pure-white and very fragrant * bears 
a fruit of the size and form of a moderate-sized Apple, said ’to be 
eatable and agreeable. Propagated by seed and cuttings daring the 
rains. 

RAUWOLFLA. 

R. canescens.—A small erect shrub, about two feet high • bears 
small, insignificant, whitish flowers ; not at all ornamental except for 
he small Pea-sized berries it is always bearing of different colours 
according to their state of ripeness green, bright-red and black* 
Propagated by seed in the rains. ’ 


OPHIOXYLON. 

.. , fJ serpentmum. —A very common, small shrub, about two feet 
,lgh ’ producing its foliage in crowded whorls on the summit of the 
Mcms ; leaves narrow, lanceolate, smooth, shining-green, about five 
inches long ; bears nearly always its compact, small corymbs of 
numerous small pure-white flowers, on delicate coral-red footstalks. 

V ' „ Jone ? sa > -s if:—“Few shrubs in the world arc more elegant 
cspe t ^Uly when the vivid carmine ot the perianth is contrasted not 
only with the milk white corolla, hut with the rich green berries 
which at the same time embellished the fuse:ties," This nerhnns is 
higher praise than most would b ' willin'? to accord it r nc ;i* V™ 
pa gated Ly division or by seed. ‘ ' y 1 °' 


TnF.VF.ETIA. 

7 . nerii/olia — Zurd Kunil. —So called from the great resem¬ 
blance ds fnliaue bears to tba! r, f the Oleander: a handsome, small, 
spi ending free, from eight to ton feet high ; native of South America 
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constantly in blossom, with numerous large, thiinble-formed bright- 
yellow flowers ; bears in abundance large Almond like nuts, from 
which it is easily propagated. These nuts are poisonous. 


CERBERA. 

C. fruticosa .—A large spreading shrub, bearing, large handsome 
e leaves, from amnnc? whi^h nMPi»r of nii —. . 


r , /spreading snruu, nearing, large handsome, 

anceolale leaves, from among which nearly at all seasons the rose- 
coloured flowers, much resembling those of Vinca rosea, peep forth 
and sparkle very prettily. Propagated by cuttings. 

C. Tanghinii .—A new species recently introduced. 


TABERNAEMONTANA. 


2'. coronaria. Called Chundnee, “Moonbeam,” by the natives 
°r" ln r y a l tlle gardens of India, and certainly as handsome 
WcSt n eyC ° U d COn ' ai,1; fr ° ln four to six feet hiX wUb 

r°° th ’ Shining • five or sfx’inXs 

lnrge ’ double, pure enamel-white, borne almost con- 

ftiiSSsr? ss 

^ MS 

or cuttings, y ' 1 l0re ejes> Propagated easily by layers 

J ; dichotoma. A large, handsome, spreading shrub, occupving 
f grC:lt deal ol room, with noble, broadh-lanceolate, rigid vellow-greeri 
'eaves, nine or ten inches long ; bearing, scattered here and there 
Pure-white fragrant Hosvers. very similar to those of Vinca a>ba' 

Eve s Apple, or forbidden Fruit of Paradise, is the name given to 

u. fruit of this shrub, from the resemblance it bears in size and form 

mliv ' ^Tr ° r K a ‘ f ea,e " j raa!! A PP ,e ' as well as from its being a 
ativt of Ceylon, where Paradise is supposed by some to have been 
•situated The fruit, believed to have been delicious o'ce became i Z 

by^uttings P ° ,SOn ViDg been ‘ aSled b >' E ' e - Propagated 

T. recurva, Ail exceedingly handsome and ornamental small 
^reading shrub, with narrow, lanceolate, pointed, very wav 
polished, deep-green leaves, three to four inches long : hears during 
he hot season a profusion of sparkling white flowers two and-a-half 
n< hes across the corolla consisting of (hi large flat lobes p n) n i 
gated by cuttings. l,opa 

T. demiflora. A small, unpretending shrub, with the leaves 
lorne in a crowded manner on the summit of the sfero • bears 7 
rams compact corymbs of very small white flowers; i„ no w ’ ornamm 
tal. Propagated by cuttings. y ornam eii- 

T. citriflora : T. amf/gdalifoUa : T. Wallichiana —These I-, | t), r „ 

SfvU “ '■ rc “" d ,h "»'™' - "I™, 
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PERIWINKLE GRAVE-YARD FLOWER. 


V. alba .—A beautiful, though a very common, herbaceous plant, 
two feet high, with rich, polished green, smooth, oval leaves, affording 
a fine foil to the vivid white, large round flowers which it continues 
to produce at all seasons. Raised from seed or by cuttings. 

V. rosea.-—Madagascar Periwinkle—Old Maid —An all respects 
like the preceding, except that the flowers are of a rose colour, and 
the stems stained with red. When in full blossom, as it nearly, 
always is a lovely plant. Raised from seed, which it bears abun- 
dantiy This and the preceding are grafted, sometimes the one upon 
Lie other, it is said, with prettv effect. 



stations. Other varieties having white as well as 
be introduced. 


PLUMERIA. 


P. acutifolia . —Spanish Jassemine— Gaoi-i-cheen — Champa —A 
small tree, ten to twelve feet high ; not ill-looking when in full 
foliage, with its large, lanceolate, smooth leaves, nine inches long and 
iwo and-a-half wide, borne, crowded!y, towards the summits of the 
fclrms, but remarkably uncouth when the succulent, gouty-looking 
stems arc destitute of leaves, as they often are in the cold months: 
hears during the hot and rain seasons at the ends of the stems, large 
corymbs of large, pure-white, exquisitely fragrant flowers, with the 
interior of their cup yellow. Propagated easily by cuttings. In the 
coM season if occasionally yields a pair of seed pods or two, but very 
seldom. In some gardens is met with a very pretty and interesting 
variety of this shrub, the unexpanded flower-buds of which arc of 
a deep dull crimson colour. The flower when fully expanded has 
one-half of the under-side of its petals dull crimson, and the other 
half v T hilr\ The borders of the petals curl upwards, and are 
beautifully edged with crimson. The interior of the flowers is perhaps 
of :i deeper .yellow than the white variety. This is the well-known 
Pagoda Tree. 

P. alba .—-Very similar to the preceding, except in being of more, 
rduubhv growth with much denser and darker-coloured foliage. 
Flowers entirely white, with rounded expanding petals, and deliciously 
fragrant. Propagated by cuttings. 
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P. rubra —The Frangipanni Plant.—’Introduced from Jamaica. 
A small tree of 12 to 20 feet. Possessing the gouty appearance of tho 
genus but bearing dense heads of pretty red flowers. Easily raised 
from cuttings P. Jamesoni; P. tricolor ; P. lutea, and P. bicoior are 
ornamental shrubs deserving a place in large gardens. 


PARSONSIA. 


P. corymbosa :.—A very ornamental scandent shrub, about four 
feet high, with slender stems requiring the support of a treilis and 
with rich, dark-green foliage of oval, smooth, rigid leaves, one to two 
inches long ; bears during all the season beautiful closely-crowded 
corymbs of very small bright crimson flowers.* See also P. albiflora, 
She white-flowered species. Propagated by layers. 


REAUMONTLA. 


B t grandiflora. —A truly magnificent climbing shrub, with strong 
woody stems : spreads over an immense space its dense foliage 
curtain of noble, verdant, oval leaves, nine inches in length and four 
broad. Flowers trumpet-formed, resembling white Lilies, four inches 
long and three inches across, corolla expanding at the mouth with 
"five roundish lobes, with a faint Lily-like scent, borne in a large 
corymb, and covering the plant with an entire mass of blossom from 
January to March. Of very rapid growth ; a small plant in less than 
two years will ascend to the height of a lofty tree or trained upon 
bamboo poles, to the summit of the highest house, attaching itself firmly 
to anything it approaches wih its powerful rope-like tendrils. 
Propagated by cuttings or from seed. 

P. Jerdoniana —Nearly similar to the last named, excepting that 
the flowers arc somewhat smaller and more cup-shaped. A very 
iree-flowcring and desirable climber. Propagated by seeds and 
layers. 


WRIGHTIA. 


W. ant idfj sent erica. —A small tree, with smooth, oh ovate leaves 
Lears in the Lot season corymbs of pure-white sweet scented flowers. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. Syn. Holarrhena. 

VVh coccinea. —A small tree, with smooth, oval leaves, sharp 

pointed, four or five inches long ; very ornamental in the hot month 

when bearing its corymbs of numerous flat, regular, five lobed 
flowers, two inches across, of the colour and texture of scarlet velvet, ; 
presents also a curious appearance in the cold cason, with its Inrg*, 
long, cylindrical seed-vessels suspended among the stems. Pr* pa- 
gated by seed sown in February, or cuttings in the rains. 

W. tincloria. — A small tree, with white, fragrant flowers. The 

wood, which is ivory-white and easily Limed, is much used n the 

manufacture of toys. 
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A - nereifoiia .—A small slirub, neat foliage, much resembling 
that of the Oleander, but with leaves somewhat broader ; flowers of 
moderate size, star-like, pure-white, scentless, though unpretending in 
themselves, yet cheerful-looking opposed to the dark-green leaves* 
May be raised from seed. 

A. macrophylla is a large-leaved variety of the above. 

A. scolaris ,—An ornamental evergreen tree. Suitable for a 
lawn, 

NERIUM. 

N. odorum —Oleander—Rose-Bay— Kunel .—A large, spreading 
shrub, six to eight feet high ; throws up from the ground its numer¬ 
ous rod-like stems, upon the summit of which is borne its foliage of 
narrow, lanceolate leaves, surmounted by a profusion of large, cheer¬ 
ful flowers. There are several varieties of this delightful shrub, 
namely, those with pink, deep-red, white, and variegated flowers. 
Loth single and double of each. The double white, however, is a 
great rarity, though it is said to exist. This shrub may be considered 
the glory of the gardens of Upper India, where, during the hot season' 
it thrives vigorously, and being always covered with blossom, scents 
the whole air round with its fine perfume. In the vicinity of Calcutta 
it thrives not nearly so vigorously. In the Deccan it may l>e often 

seen growing v/ild by the margins of rivers and jheels, where it looks 

extremely beautiful. The juice of the stem as said to he a deadljr 

poison. Propagated easily by cuttings, layers or by division It 

also yields seed abundantly. 




VALLARIS. 


V. Hejjnei .—An indigenous woody climber, hearing twice or 
three times yearly, a profusive crop of creamy-white, cup-like flowers, 
of great fragrance. Often cultivated in gardens. Raised from seed. 

RHYNCOSPBRMUM. 

/?. jasminoides .—A native of China but naturalized in this 
country. A slender, climbing shrub, growing to about six or eight 
feet high, with ova], pointed, deep-green, smooth leaves, about an inch 
and-a-holf long; bears in the hot season, in unbounded profusion, 
puro-whib*, sparkling, delightfully fragrant, salver-shaped flowers, 
nearly an inch across, with the lobes of the corolla curiously twisted ; 
produced in corymbs, A mos! choice rmd nrnrm mtal plants; requires 
• ' Bis for its support, propagated easily in the rains by cuttings 

or layers. 
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ECHITES. 


E. carycphijllata —Clove-Sccntcd Echites— Malutee *—A very 
extensively climbing shrub, with bay-like leaves; fastens itself upon 3 
and runs up trees to a considerable height, and during the rains 
spreads oui quite a curtain with the numberless sprays of its fragrant 
blossoms. Flowers while, of middle size, star-formed, with vhe 
petals twisted and irregular. Produces seed in the cold season. 
Propagated by layers and seed. 

E. lisianthiflora .—A shrub of erect growth, about five feet high, 
in full blossom all the hot season, presenting at that time a very 
agreeable appearance with its profusion of rather large, pure white 
flowers. Propagated by layers. 

L. picfa. A small, slender, climbing shrub, cultivated only for 
, ornament al foliage, as here, Firminger slated, it never flowers; 
leaves narrow, about four inches long, of a very dark green, prettily 
marked with the white and conspicuous midrib. Propagated bv 


E. cumosa .—A small scandent shrub, ornamental for its leaves, 
which are lanceolate, three or four inches long, of a bright glossy 
green, often prettily marbled with the dark markings of the veins. 
Propagated by layers. 


PENTALENON. 

P. suberectum —Savanna-Flower—Deadly Poison Plant.-*-Native 
of Jamaica. A large climbing shrub with yellowish-green, verdant, 
oval leaves, two inches long : requires a stout, high post or bamboo 
trellis for its support; in constant blossom during the hot season 
with large, yellow, showy flowers, very much like those of 
AUantamla. Sir J. Paxton says that in its native locality, ‘‘whilst 
other vegetation is perishing from drought, this preserves the beauti¬ 
ful verdure of its leaves, and even continues to flower with the 
greatest vigour.” Propagated by layers laid down in March or 
April. 


MANDEVILLA. 

M . suaveolens —Chilli Jasmine—A slender-stemmed, extensively 
climbing shrub; bears large, pure-white flowers, as much as three 
inches across, with five twisted lobes, delightfully fragrant; This, 
plant i$ easily reared from seed, "but is difficult to preserve my time, 
in the plains, generally dying off before having flowered. “Blooms 
towards the ends of the shoots, which, therefore, should not be 
topped in growing time.” Propagated by layers in the rains. 
Abundant at Ootaeumund. 

DIPLADENIA. 

A genus of extremely handsome climbers and scandent shrubs; 
natives of Central America. When first introduced into this eoun.rv 
they were found not to succeed, owing to the want of proper condi- 
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'- H,ns wh' cl) have » however been found in the grass conservatory 
wncre they do remarkably well with a little care and attention A 

Ka^en1oL S °witr hlefly i CO i nPOSed ° f leaf ' mould » river sand, and 
TTl ! " g00d drainage, suits them admirably. Thev 

, L ' . a ‘| e i : s for their support, and are propagated by layers put 

The foil 1 MarC1> whlch arc read y for transplantation in the rains 
The following varieties (of which No. 4, with its superb flowers of 
P’nh, changing to rich crimson, is by far the loveliest) are e- ir 

«S. ■ (Syn. acuminate) ; ornate; and 


ROCJPELLIA. 


/?. grata Cream-Fruit-Tree.—Probably so named from the 
abundance of cream-like juice it yields when wounded; native of 
..i-rra Leone; a very extensively rambling shrub, requiring consider- 

in Th 06 f ° r itS M1 srowth « though easily kept small by cutting 
in he young stems are of a rich chocolate-brown colour and 

JnL h aVCS f la “ re ° ra ‘ e ’, poip,cd > fro ™ three to five inches long 
j , th ’ of , r,< * Polished green, and rather thick. Flowers la'rgc’ 
leathery bell-formed, with expanded limb white tinged wfth 
brownish-purple, with a crown of ten purple teeth in the throat 
a tractive JU st as they are expanding, but not very agre JSe t 
1( ‘ 1 inspection when fully opened From the hi^h rnn J , , .. 

f l*»t before its^ntroduclion to Engird Tapp e " S'* 

possibly L P ve ^ „ C namental in VTJ : fw thaugh 

handsome and imposT «„J" a St ? Ve ’ Jt ""doubtedly has a 
thrives well. In the colrlh 111 our gardens, where it 

bear a scedpod or two hut ^ vlr - ar ? e plants ’ vvillf occasionally 
cuttings in the rains. Uy rarey * Propagated easily by 


SALVADORACEiE. 

AZIMA. 


A. fetracanfha .—A subsc.andent, densely growing evergreen, 
piny, indigenous bush. Being very hardy ‘ this plant makes a 
serviceable and pretty fence to a garden. The dark-green foliage 
v.ilh dull-white berries, the size f a currant, make a. pleasing 
contrast. The fruit is eaten by native children. 

OLE ACE/E. 

OLE A, 


0. 

1 1 j u a, 


fr<i{jruns .—A 
of very slow 


small shrub, four or five feet high, native of 
growth, but when in a thriving condition rather 
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ornamental, with its oval, pointed, rigid leaves, of a pccul.ar 
bluish tinge; blossoms from February to March with very sm# 
pure white delightfully fragrant flowers, borne in small bunches, 
situated closely upon the stems. Mr. Fortune says that the Chinese 
make great use of the flowers to perfume their teas, and that .he 
scent they impart is more abiding than that of any of the flowers 
employed' for the ’purpose. The plant is much cultivated in the 
Calcutta gardens, but is always considered choice and valuable from 
the great difficulty experienced to propagating it; layers are so long 
in striking that it is commonly fully a twelve-month before they 
-are ready for removal. Mr. Ross, at one time head gardener of 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, however, has stated* that the best 


way is to strike cuttings in sand under a hand-glass, and that with 
careful shading and judicious watering young plants may be thus 
obtained, with tolerable certainty, within a much shorter time. Mr. 
Errington, head-gardener of the lAgri-IIorticultural Society, however, 
assured Firminger, that a very large proportion of plants so raised 
and potted off, perished during the succeeding hot season. Dr. Voigt 
mentions a variety with red flowers; this was unknown to Firminger. 


0. grata .—A neat-looking shrub, in character of foliage hardly 
to be distinguished from the last, hut far more thriving and there¬ 
fore more ornamental. The flowers possess no fragrance whatever. 

0. myrtifolia .—An exceedingly agreeable and chaste-looking 
shrub, in habit, character, flower, and scent of the 'flower, so much 
resembling the Private of the English gardens, that it might be very 
readily mistaken for it ; in blossom during most of the cold season. 


O. capensis .—Likewise a pleasing shrub, very similar to the last, 
but not blossoming, as Dr. Voigt states, in tin locality of Calcutta. 
The olive tree, OJea europea , grows in the cooler parts of India. 
But does not bear fruit. 


IiEIGU STRUM. 

L. robustum —Indian Privet - A small tree or large shrub 
according to position. Usually becoming smaller ns it leaves the hills 
and descends to lower and drier regions. 

The creamy-white flowers, profusely borne on terminal panicles 
are sweetly scented. L. nilgherreuse is a nice evergreen tree for 
the lulls. Propagated from seed. 

NORONHIA. 

jY. emarginata. —A small evergreen tree introduced lrom Mada¬ 
gascar. Leaves glabrous and rather leathery, entire, oblong, blower 
fleshy on the stems ami branches creamy-white. Suitable for tropical 
I ndia. _ i _____ 

!i ' In a communication to the “Journal ,f ^ - A ;r : -Hort. Society .’ 1 
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SYRINGA. 

S. vulgaris —The Lilac.—Firminger had never heard of the 
existence of the old familiar flowering shrub of the English gardens 
in India ; undoubtedly the climate must be utterly unsuited to it; 
for it can hardly fail of having been at some time introduced. 

FORSYTHIA, 

F. viridissimeu —A small shrub of spreading habit, native of 
China, where, when in full blossom, it is said to be a most beauti¬ 
ful object : blossoms in January when the plant quite leafless 
with flowers very similar to those of the Yellow Jasmine, but from 
the scanty way in which they are produced upon the bare stems, 
the plant, in this country, at least is not particularly attractive. It 
is said to be benefited by being transplanted, and that it is easily 
propagated by layers or cuttings. 

JASMINUM. 

JASMINE. 

Chumbelee — Mogra . 

A very numerous genus, a few of the species of which claim 
admission into every garden, some for the fine fragrance of their 
blossoms, and some for their sparkling beauty when covered with 
their numerous white, star-like flowers. Some two or three have 
foliage for which alone they may he considered ornamental ; but 
several are very coarse-looking shrubs, and for from attractive, except 
when in blossom. These latter it is well to prune in closely after 
flowering and keep as small and compact as possible. Many are 
natives of the hills of India, though thriving well in the plains. All 
are propagated easily by cuttings or layers during the rains. 

J. angusltfoliiun .—A small shrub with long, twig-like stems, 
along which grow pairs of small, oval, pointed, glossy leaves, about 
m inch in length ; bears in the hot months, in continued profusion, 
small, white, star-like, exquisitely fragrant flowers. A delightful 
plant for perfuming the verandah during the time it is in bloom. 
Roxburgh says of it : “It is one of the most beautiful species of 
Jasmine I know. It is constantly covered with leaves, and their 
bright, shining, deep-green colour renders it always beautiful, and 
particularly well adapted for screening windows, covering arbours 
etc.” 

J. augustifolium. —An unattractive shrub but for the curious spider 
like flowers it bears in March, with narrow, white, thread-like lobes, 
in >rc than an inch long, quite scentless. 

./. c'-boresreiut.- A tree about ten or twelve feet high, with ovate. 

M ' 1 ; non on r i leave c : very showy in the old an ! beginning «>f 
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season, when, loaded with its large coryrabiferous panicles 
of large white, fragrant flowers. 

J. auriculatum — Jonee.> —A small, twining shrub, having large, 
heart-shaped leaves, with a pair of minute leaflets on their foot¬ 
stalks; bears in April numerous middle-sized, white, star-like, very 
fragrant flowers. 


J. azoricum. —A large bushy shrub, with soft downy stems and 
heart-shaped leaves; remarkably handsome in the month of 
February, when it bears in great profusion its large, crowded heads 
of scentless flowers, petals white inside and delicately tinged with 
red on the outside. 

J. candidum .—A shrub with narrow lanceolate leaves two or 
three inches long; bears in the cold season large, white, five-lobed, 
periwinkle-like flowers, without scent. 

J. caudatum. —A not very attractive shrub: Bears in the cold 
season middling-sized, white flowers with tubes an inch and-a-half 
long. 


/. chrysanthemum. —Roxburgh describes this as a stout shrub, 
from eight to twelve feet high, with stems as thick as a man's leg 
and foliage of dark-green, unequally pinnate leaves; bears corymbs 
of ten to twenty flowered large, bright yellow, delightfully fragrant 
flowers; he further observes it is a native of Nepal, and that “in the 
Botanic Garden it grows freely from cuttings, and becomes a stout, 
erect, ramous shrub, even small tree, without the smallest tendency 
to lean or twine. Flowers more or less the whole yfcar, but, like the 
other species, the proper season is April and May, at which time it 
is the most desirable Jasmine [ have yet seen.'' 

J. coarctatum. —This Roxburgh describes as a very ramous 
shrub, with no tendency to climb, and says, “it may be radily 
known, without any other mark, by the great number of flowers 
which form the little dense corymbs.*' 

J. fruticans. —A common and very beautiful, small, twig-stemmed, 
twining shrub, with deep, bright-green foliage of temate leaves,, 
leaflets oval, side ones half an inch and terminal ones three-quarters 
of an inch long; bears at nearly ajlll seasons flve-lobed, bright 
yellow, scentless flowers. 

J. grandiflorum —Catalonian or Spanish Jasmine -Jalec-- 
Chumbelee — Kuth-bela — Ktmd. —A very pretty shrub \\i!h graceful 
pinnate foliage, the leaflets less than an inch long: in blossom dur¬ 
ing the hot and rainy seasons with middling-sized, white, fragrant 
flowers; resembles more than any othe species in leaf, flower, and 
fragrance, the common Jasmine of the English gardens. The flow * 
are much used for perfume in this country, retaining their odom 
when dried. When in a thriving condition a rather troublesome 
plant to keep in order, sprawling over a large extent of space, and 
emitting roots from its stems whenever they touch the ground. It 
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lay be trained upon a single stem, which will eventually become as 
thick as a man's wrist, supporting, at the height of two or three feet, 
a large bushy head. But thus trained, it is very apt to be blown 
down by strong winds. 

J. heterophyllum. —Of this Dr. Wallich observes : “This orna¬ 
mental Jasmine is probably the largest of the genus, growing, as I 
am informed, to a considerable tree.” Bears very numerous, 
yellow, delightfully fragrant llowers, but not in the Calcutta Gar¬ 
dens where. Dr. Voigt stated, it had been more than thirty years 
without flowering. ' 


J. laurifolium .—A twining shrub of handsome, verdant, glossy 
foliage; leaves lanceolate, pointed, five inches long; bears in 
February lax corymbs of middle-sized, white, faintly-fragrant 
flowers. 

J. ligustrifolium —A shrub of low growth, ornamental if only for 
its privet-like decussate fojiage; leaves oval, pointed, deep-green 
on their upper and pale on their under surface, leathery, bears in 
February, in vast profusion, small umbels of middle-sized fecbly- 
fragrant flowers. 

J. nudiflorum .—A trailing plant of slender habit, native of China* 
Flowers an inch in diameter, yellow, scentless, borne in great 
profusion upon the plant when destitute of leaves. Introduced by 
Mr. Fortune from Chusan in 1854 into the Agri-Horticulhiral 
Society's Garden, where it gradually died off; seemingly unsuited 
to the climate. 


J. officinale .—The old familiar shrub, with light, graceful, 
pinnate, deep-grtm foliage, and cheerful sprays of fragrant, white 
flowers, so commonly trained against the sides of houses in 
Fm nd; hardly, if at all. known here, except that a plant of two 
m v be met within the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, None were there 
in Dr. Voigt’s time. 


J. 


shaped, 
downy; 
fusion, 
flowers, 
plant. 


puberrens .—A moderate-sized branching shrub, with heart- 
deep-green, silky leaves, and the young branches very 

hears during the cold season principally, in unlimited pro. 
crowded downy umbels of large, pure-white, fragrant 
at winch lime it is exceedingly ornamental; a very common 
oxbnrg* says it “is in Hover (taring the mins •■hieflv ’* 
wile h docs not quite accord with Firminger’s observation. 

• . uimbar— Arabian Jasmine— Mi-Beta— A bnshv under shrub 
firm v.o to two and a-hnlf feet hi R h. with <t h-clonred branches’ 
aid hilling oval leaves from four to six inches lomr t ei ' 
i lie' 1 "i h, 0 ( 1 * 1 ; in a perfectly sound and healthy conditio,, , 
undoubtedly be a handsome plant for its foliaKe alone; Imt from 


.some unassignable cause, 
foii.id either Tinkered, or 
m much flint, although 


is always 


e.arc e fv a leaf upon it but 
partially decayed or half-nibblcd away * 
indispensable in every sar( , en for , he ex l 
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quisitely fragrant flowers it produces, it is best allotted a place in the 
background in an unfrequented spot. There arc three or four 
varieties hardly to be distinguished by the leaves, except that they 
are rounder and more heart-shaped, and more decrepit-looking, 
the larger and finer the flowers; blossoms during the hot months. 
Propagated by layers. 


1st. The Single-flowered Arabian Jasmine—Bears more pro 
fusely than the other varieties, and more fragrant flowers. 

2nd. The Double-flowered Arabian Jasmine —RdcheL 

3rd. The Great Double Arabian or Tuscan Jasmine— Mdtiya — 
Mayra. 


Bears flowers like little white Roses; in much request among the 
natives, and sold in great quantities in the bazaars, strung together 
as neck-garlands. In the flowers of this variety, possibly from the 
~ an . een 6 r own in a too enriched soil there is sometimes 

Lues ° US Pr ° PenSity in lhe * etals to Become converted entirely into 


J. scandens —A scandent shrub, with oblong-cordate, shinioft 
leaves, from one to six inches long ; hears in January and February 
corymbs of numerous pure white, delightfnlly-fragrant flowers. 

J. simplicitolimn. —A spreading shrub, with exceedingly pretty 
Myrtle-like foliage of oval, highly-polished leaves, less than two 
inches long; bears in the hot season small, white, fragrant llowcrs. 

J. syrinyaefoliuin. —A large twining, bushy shrub, with glossy, 
nch Synngadike leaves; bears, in February corymbs of smallwhi’J 
fainUy-fragi ant flowers. 


J. trinerve.—An extensively climbing shrub, with polished, oval, 
sharp-pointed leaves ; remarkable for the strong manner in which 
their three longitudinal nerves are. marked ; bears in February 
flowers very similar to those of the lust. 

J. sp .—An unnamed species very common in gardens about 
Calcutta; a twining shrub, ornamental for its rich foliage of la .r e¬ 
late, long, pointed, highly varnished leaves, from two to three inchex 
in length; bears constantly, but particularly in February, terminal 
corymbs of large, sparkling, white, very fragrant flowers,’ with the 
tube and underside of two of the lobes purple. The calyces also, as 
well as the unexpanded buds, which are of a shining purple, hwe 
a very beautiful efTcet intermingled with the white flowers. Om of 
the most .delightful of the Jasmines, and especially pleasing when in 
die morning it perfumes the garden with its agreeable fragrance 


NYCTANTHES. 


JV. arbor tvistis—N i slit-blooming tree of Sadness - Hdr Siitnhrtr* 
— A Bee about ten feet high fniore usually a bush) of htmlj am. 
disagreeable aspect, common all over India t deserves some ritual ; oii 
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fhe garden, where it can be least seen, for the boundless pro¬ 
fusion of small, star-like white flowers, with orange centre, which it 
bears each night from September to November, scenting at that 
time the atmosphere for a wide distance around with a delightful 
honey-like fragrance. The flowers all drop off in the morning, and 
the ground (becomes perfectly carpeted with them. It is of quick 
growth and the long woody shoots which it bears annually should 
be cut completely in after flowering. It is propagated by seed sown 
in rains. Plants should be renewed every third year. Much esteemed 
by the Hindus. 

OSMANTHUS. 


0. ilicifolius ,—An elegant and compact-growing, evergreen shrub 
from Japan. Flowers white and very fragrant. 

O. frarfrans *—Recently introduced, said to be larger and finer 
than the above. Flowers creamy white. 


EBENACE/E. 


This indigenous order of trees and shrubs is of little horticultural 
value. But the fine evergreen trees Diospyros Ebeiwm — Ebony 
Tree—and D. embryopteris , with green-coloured fruit fhe size of a 
large Apple, will be found in Botanical Gardens. 


SAPOTACErE. 


The plants of this order are ornamental only for their foliage, 
the leaves beign for the most part thick, rigid, smooth, glossy, and 
very handsome. 

CIIRYSOPHYLLTJM. 

t, Cainito ,—A fruit-tree of considerable size, but grown occasion¬ 
al!/ as an ornamental shrub. The golden hue of the under-surface 
of it5 > large, laurel-like leaves contrasts very beautifully with the 
djjiw. rich, glossy green of their upper surface, especially when set 
in motion by the wind. 


S1DEROXYLON. 

S' inerine .—A small tree of handsome foliage, in general aspect 
very similar to a Pittosporum. 

mimusops. 

M. Elenyi — Bftkul — Mfilsurec .-—-A large timber-tree much culti¬ 
vated in Indian gardens for its beauty, os well as for the delightful 
fragrance diffused by the numberless small, pale-green flowers it bears 
in Mavdh. At tor gardens of the aj at Agra several handsome 



Irees may be seen, and also in the enclosed gardens at the Palace of 
Deeg. Propagated by seed during the rains. 

M. hexandra — Khirni — Ranjani .—Shrub or tree, with glabrous, 
shining leaves, and yellow flowers. Propagated like Af. Elengi . 

BASSIA. 

B. latifolia .—The Mahwa Tree of Central India from which 
country liquor is made, and from which acetone has recently been 
manufactured. B. longifolia.—The type of the south. Wellknown 
roadside trees, which scent the air heavily at the commencement of 
the hot season, 

MYRSINEAE* 

M/ESA. 

M. ramentacca .—A rather large tree, suited only for a garden of 
^reat extent ; very beautiful in the month of February, when in full 
blossom, with its undoubted profusion of large sprays of very small, 
Pure, milk-white flowers. Propagated by seed and cuttings. 


ARMSIA. 


A. solanacea.— A large* shrub, native of India, from four to five 
eet high in every respect beautiful, in foliage as well as in ilower. 
-eaves oblong, pointed, smooth, glossy, somewhat succulent, four to 
* lx lnc ^ es * ong » bears at nearly all seasons, compact corymbs of prettv 
rose-coloured flowers, arranged somewhat in the manner of those 
r Hoya ’ 111 form Iike lhosc of a Potato, having a fine c fleet, relieved 
* >y ihe t dense verdant foliage. The flowers are succeeded by orna¬ 
mental bunches of small, black, shining berries. 


A. crenulata. A shrub much of the same character as the last * 
^ears also very similar flowers, hut of a whitish colour and not ncarlC 
fl ? 0wy V , The orn 1 amental character of the plant mainly consists in 
beautiful rose-coloured berries by which the flowers are succeeded 


A. umbellata. A large shrub like the two preceding, bears 
corymbs of white flowers, succeeded by an unbounded profusion 
ot black berries of the size of a Pea, in the cold season, when it has 
rather an ornamental appearance. 


^ wnirulata .—A large shrub quite distinct in hal it from cither 
of ihe preceding, having somewhat of the aspect of a Drkorena. It 
sends up long bare stems about ten or twelve feet high from llio 
smmnn o! which it* large lanceolate leas ;, from six to twelve inches 
hmg, spread forth, and from amongst these project large long oink- 
stalked, plunie-hke panicles of numberless small, pale-pink flowers* 
Biossoius principally in February and March. 1 ’ ^ 


30 
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A, involuerata, A m polycephala and A . humilis are additional 
species. 

- JACQUINIA. 


J. ruscifolia. —A very large, round, bushy shrub, lour or five 
feet high, with narrow lanceolate leaves, from one and-a-half to two 
inches long, ending in a needle-like point ; bears in the hot season a 
great profusion of small, star-like, bright-orange, rather pretty 
flowers. The whole shrub is of a dark, sombre hue, not very 
agreeable. The wood is exceedingly hard ; and the plant is rather 
difficult of propagation. 

J. aurantiaca .—Is in most respects very similar to the last, 
except in having somewhat large leaves. 

J. armillaris. —BRACELET-WOOD.—A shrub of rigid habit, bear¬ 
ing pretty, white flowers. The seeds are made into bracelets in the 
West Indies. 

PRIMULACE/E. 


* PRIMULA. 

P vulgaris —PRIMROSE.—Firmingcr says, “I have never seen 
this plant on the plains of India. One of our principal amateur 
gardeners in the vicinity of Calcutta told me he had taken every 
possible means he could think of to cultivate it in his garden, but in 
every instance without success. In the “Journal of the Agn- 
Horticultural Society’ it is stated by Captain Rollings that they had 
‘the English Primrose in magnificent blossoms at Lucknow on the 
30th August, 1844’.” On the hills, however, it thrives and blossoms 
to perfection. 

J J . var. polyanthus. —This Finninger saw only at OotacarmnuL 
and thriving but very indifferently even there. 

P. veris —COWSLIP. P. Auricula. —Firminger states : “These 
two plants are, I believe, utterly unknown in India ; and the attempt 
to introduce them would, I make no doubt, only result in complete 
failure.” 

It may, however, be stated that all the foregoing can be grown to 
perfection on the bills. 

The Chinese Primrose, P. sincnsis ? can he cultivated throughout 
the United Provinces in the winter season. P. vulyaris flourishes at 
Coonoor and Ootacamund : it also exists, during the cold season, at 
Bangalore. 

CYCLAMEN. 

SOWBREAD. 

A genus (,r small tuberous plouts, hearing pretty, delicate 
shuttle-] ike flowers: not cultivate* 1 ’ v dh sii/cess iu Lower Bengal 
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but ui Upper India, they grow and bloom freely with a little care ; 
while on the hills they come to great perfection. The Cyclamen 
should he frequently raised from good seed. In this way the 
unproved qualities of several species become blended, as it were, 
ine species mostly recommended are C. persicum , africanum and 

JTJr'Z- ThC tUbC1S should be P ut down in October on the 
ri ‘ bebrimry on the hills. A soil composed of leaf-mould, 

sand and garden loam in equal parts, suits them best Th» 

drainage must be thorough. 

DODECATHEON. 

AMERICAN COWSLIP. 

__ ^ batdy genus of perennial herbs. Leaves oblong snathulafe 

oMhJc”' borne‘on uml UI lf \ Mo ' vers white * rosy-purple, ’rosy-crimson 
pre tv ThZ ° umbellate scapes a foot or more in height, vcrv 

Mettdia n i SUdable r °ckery plants for hill gardens. D 

‘ > elc oans and D. giganteum are desirable plants. 

LYSIMACHIA. 

loostrife. 

tho pitoe/knir ° cood'r'r t i ", di8eno, " i “• 

^ ra , y .„ ia , m ,or ‘' ocker5 - 

PLUMBAGINEifi. 
the thrift family. 

Armcria. 

A. cephalote.s —SPECIES OF THRIFT * , „ . 

edging plant, with narrow grass like m-.v-s- A .' "' arf . berbaceous. 
r athcr large, pretty, rose-coloured firt * * bears biggish heads of 
wen at Octacamund L tj ^ Sea-pink: Thrives 
country. There are now one orhl i 311 C ° ld sTatlons in ,he 
Propagated from seed and by division of the rSS*** cu,,iva,i<m - 

STATICE. 

SEA LAVENDER. 

* 

A genus of extrerarly slinwy herbs ami undershrubs nrodueiut/ 
masses of pam. ulate flowers in nearly every conceivnble lh'u, 
fmfoitunately they are only suited to the colder parts of India wb J 
occasional plants are seen. They do well at Ootacannmd h"ere 
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they are described as everlasting flowers. S. sinenis (yellow), 
eiata (blue) and speciosa (white) are suitable species for the hills. 

flusibagq. 

P. capensis .—A semi-scandent shrub, with foliage aiianged in 
a succession of whorls of five unequal lanceolate leaves 1—2 inches 
long. One of the commonest, as also one of the most ornamental 
plants of our Indian gardens; bears in the hot an< uun> seasons 
(practically all the year round) a profusion of pale, azure-blue flowers 
of the same size and form, and arranged nearly m the same manner 
a,; those of the Phlox. Planted against a tree it becomes a climber, 
but isolated and pruned it becomes a sturdy bush of three feet. At 
Bangalore and other stations it is much used for lining carriage drives 
and garden plots—the effect being charming. It does not seed, and 
cuttings can only be rooted very sparsely with bottom heat. The 
careful removal of offsets is the most expeditious mode of propagation. 

P. larpentiB.— Correct name Ceratostigma plumbaginoides —A 
native of China, much resembles the last but produces larger flowers 
in more compact recemes, colour violet-blue. Succeeds best in sub¬ 
tropical and warm-temperate India. Propagated by the separation 
of suckers or offsets. 

P. rosea.— A small shrub, with prostrate stems ; bears in the 
cold season, long spikes of moderate sized, rosy-scarlet flowers not 
unlike those of the scarlet Ixora, exceedingly pretty. The beauty of 
the plant is, however, much impaired by many of the leaves appearing 
in a more or less decayed condition (this is mostly due to heat and 
dryness). Propagated by cuttings precariously, but by offsets easily. 
P. rosea coccinea is a grand variety of the above, having large and 
’ more brilliant flowers. 

P. zeylunica .—Indigenous in many parts of South India, sub- 
scan dent and rather untidy in growth. Bears at nearly all seasons of 
the year racemes of small, white, sparkling flowers, very clammy and 
di agreeable to the touch (due to the glandular hairs of the calyx) 
capable of much improvement by pruning and training. Seecb 
abundantly. 

EPACRID ACE/E. 


EPACRIS. 


A genus or plants much cultivated in England for their very beauti¬ 
ful flowers, in general character somewhat resembling Heaths. Altoge¬ 
ther unknown, according to Firminger, in India. 

There should i; little difficulty in growing the Australian Heaths 
f-pecie:, of Epnoris) in a eool glass-house at hill stations, protection 
from rain and a moist atmosphere being the chief requisite. Said to 
be a stove plant at Ootocamund. 


Ml NlST/f 
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ERICA. 

HEATH. 

A most extensive genus of plants, many of them natives of South 
Africa, and, except in the solitary instances recorded below, altogether 
unknown in this country. 

E, speciosa .—Of this Mr. M’Murray, some time Gardener of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, exhibited in February 1854, a specimen 
with the following remarks : — 

“The accompanying plant of Cape Heath in flower is the produce 
of one kind of the seed sown in October 1852. from which it will be 
seen that the plant has made a good growth since that time, and is pro 
bably the first plant of the sort which has flowered m Bengal in 
addition to this variety of Heath there are in the garden ten other kinds 
raised from the same batch of seed, equally as healthy but not so 
large.” ★ 

How long these plants survived Firmingcr was not aware, ihey 
were not in existence two years afterwards. 

In a list of plants believed to be suitable to the Nilgiri District, the 
following entry is found :—“Erica, Heath, Herbaceous, two feet. 
There are specimens in the Botanical Gardens. Grows and blooms 
well in the open at Coonoor.”—A. G. N. 

ARBUTUS. 

STRAWBERRY TREE. 

Altogether unknown in India. 

AZALEA. 

Plants of Azalea, sent lr Mr. Fortune from China, were exhibited 
in bloom at one of the Calcutta Horticultural Shows ; but no plant of 
this genus can survive the beat of an Indian climate .* They thrive to 
perfection -on the hills, where they arc almost hardy. . 

“Azaleas do very well in Ooty and Coouoor, M — C. G. 

KALMIA 

Quite unknown in this country, Now entered in the Ortaramunrl 
hst'ftf suitable plants. 

RHODODENDRON. 

No species of this genus of superbly-flowering trees can exist in 
the .plains Several species arc indigenous on the. hills. R. arbnrciim, 

* "Jburnal of Agri-Hort. $oc ” Yol. IX, p 10 . 



a tree of 20—30 feet, is indigenous on the Nilgiri and Pulney ranges 
in the south—-elevation 7,000 to 8,000 feet. 

At Kodaikanal, some of the specimens are very fine even at a 
somewhat lower elevation. Flower rosy red. 

GAULTHERIA. 

G . fragrqntissima .—This pretty shrub is indigenous at the same 
elevation as the Rhododendron and affords an ornament to hill gardens, 
where it naturally clings to the hanks of streams. The contrast be¬ 
tween the greenish-white corolla and the enlarged deep-blue calyx, 
forming the outer covering of the fruit, is both attractive and 
interesting. 

VACCINI ACE/E. 

VACCINIUM. 

V. Leschenaultii and a few other species are indigenous to the 
higher elevations of the Western Ghauts, 

They are all more or less epiphytic shrubs, with pretty, white 
rose, or greenish, Heath-like flowers. Only suitable for hill stations. 

AGAPETES. 

A. setigera. —Sir J. Paxton observes : “A truly magnificent 
and interesting shrub; native of India. At its roots are immense thick, 
fleshy nodosities, which coil round the trunk of trees on which they 
fix, or adhere to some portion of rock in a surprising manner. Any 
light soil suits it. Its small fibrous roots should only just he covered.” 
Occasionally met with in the Calcutta gardens. Comes into blossom 
in January and February with clusters of very rich and handsome, 
tubular, red flowers, in form like those of a Heath, an inch long ; the 
leaves resemble those of the Oleander, but are smaller. Propagated 
by cutting' and reeds in the rains. There are one or two varieties of 
tiii.s interesting shrub. 

CAMPANULACE&. 

CAMPANULA. 

BELL FLOWER. 

The perennial Campanulas are very numerous, including among 
them the old familiar Canterbury Bell and Chimney Campanula. 
Young plants raised from seed sown in October and kept under 
shelter till i! • • j] ving cold season, and 1 1 cn re-pntlprj ij- fresh soil, 

:;i:r '-nance to cm ; inh MosmUH »>n Ihr i 1 ”• is ; but in the vicinity 
of Calcutta they rarely do so. Dr. Voigt mentions as many as 
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urfeen herbaceous species blossoming in the Calcutta Gardens during 
the. month of June. It is doubtful if there are so many now. 

C. Lychnilis .—An exceedingly pretty and not uncommon pot- 
plant ; bears at nearly all seasons, erect spikes, a foot and-a-half 
high, of large bright-blue bell-like flowers. • Easily multiplied by 
division of the roots. 

C. Media and its numerous varieties (Canterbury Bells) do well 
on the hills. 

“Grows very freely at Coonoor, the small violet kind (possibly 
another species) a nuisance and difficult to eradicate.”— A. G> 
Nicholson. 

SPECULAR I A. 


S. Speculum —VENUS’S LOOKING GLASS.—An old, familiar 
dwarf annual ; bears small, purplish-blue flowers in great profusion, 
which remain long in bloom ; for effect, requires to be grown in 
masses. 

S. pentagonia bears similar, but larger, flowers ; and Cam¬ 
panula Loreyi is also very similar. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 


CLINTONIA. 

C. pulchella — Syn. DOWN1NGIA PULCHELLA.—A dwarf annual 
suited only for growing in pots; bears little dazzling, gem-like, blue 
flowers, with yellow and white eye ; a truly lovely object when in 
full perfection of bloom. The seeds are exceedingly small, and to 
distribute them more evenly it is best to mix them in silver-sand, 
and throw the mixture pinch by pinch over the soil. Sow in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. The following is the 
substance of the directions given by Sir J. Paxton : — 

“Sow thinly in light sandy . oil, as thick sowing is very injurious. 
Shift continually. Plant three in a pot, the soil of which is com¬ 
prised ot lcaf-mouhl, sand, and well-decomposed manure. In 
proportion to the richness of the soil, the larger tha flowers and the 
finer the bloom. Well stop by pinching off the tops ; and they will 
flower in a manner altogether surpassing belief.”* 

„ They require abundance of water and arc best kept with th^ pots 
standing in water. In the vicinity of Calcutta Firrmnger met but 
with little success in the cultivation of this annual, but in Upper 
India and on the hills, it comes to perfection. Pretty for hanging 
baskets, umbellate* and uniflora are white Aov rred species. 

C ENTUOPOGOIV 

' • Idstiio&us .—An herbaceous pot-plant, bearing beautiful, 

bricht-crimson, tubular flowers, half an inch long, Two or three 

i * “Magazine of Botany,” Vpl. IV, p. no. 
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specimens were in the conservatory of the Agri-Horti cultural Society 
at one time, but later disappeared. The species is only suited for 
hill gardens. 

C. Lucy anus .—This hybrid is a great improvement on the 
above, and should certainly be introduced. Flower rosy-carinine. 


PHYTEUMA. 


HORNED RAMPION. 


P. comosunx and other species, are desirable herbs for the rockery. 
Hut they only succeeded where it is cool and moist ; flowers blue and 
purple. Easily raised from seed. 


LOBELIA. 


Lovely little pot-annuals ; continue in blossom a great length ot' 
time ; thrive well in India, cultivated in the same way precisely as 
directed for Clintonia. 

L. speciosa .—Bears small flowers of intense smalt-blue with a 
bright white spot 

L. rairmsa .—Bears larger flowers, but of not so brilliant a 
blue ; the variety of this with so-called red, but in reality pale dull 
reddish-white llowers, has little beauty to recommend it. There are 
oilier varieties such as erinns , pumila , and compac(a y bearing blue 
and white flowers ; while a new variety from Mexico, Cavanillesi f 
an erect-growing plant, bearing brilliant scarlet flowers. 

L. cardinaUs —CARDINAL FLOWER.—A perennial herb, two feet, 
f erect growth, dark-colourcd foliage and terminal racemes of pretty 
scarlet flowers ; has a distinct and pretty effect when massed in a 
bed. Propagated by seed and division. 

L. longi flora .—Rather a wcody-loolcing herb. Semi-wild in 
Harder..*.. Flower long-tubular with open month, intensely white. Juice 
•id to be poisonous. Syn. Isofoma long [flora. 

L. fulgetis.'—A highly ornamental species resembling cardinally 
i-ut somewhat larger, and downy. Propagated from seed and by 
division. 

L wcculenta —NILGIR1 GRASS.—A dwarf, spreading, perennial 
Jicb % with grass-Like leaves flattened on tlic ground. Flowers small 
pinkish-white, very slightly projecting from the leaves. Vorv ofTVr*. 
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COMPOSITE. 

ageratum. 

' A. maxicahurn. — An exceedingly handsome plant when in the 
full height of bloom in’ the cold weather on the plains, and bearin.; 
its numberless, small, tassel-like flowers of a very pure, pale-lavender 
colour. Sow the- seed in August to October on the plains, and in 
March on the ;*and prick out the young plants into pots, one in 

each ; in 0( tober transfer them to the open ground, only one in one 

spot, as they, are yery extensively growing plants. 

CALLXSTEPHUS. 

C. hortensis —CHINESE ASTER.—Comprises several distinct 
varieties, such as—Globe, Hedgehog or Needle, Bouquet, and Per¬ 
fection, with its ' several varieties, perhaps the most beautiful. These 

•arc of nearly every .colohr, and nothing can surpass in beauty a 
gimp of them in r frill bloom. .The seed should lie sown as early ns 
September on the-f>lains, a#d. the young plants pricked out io two 
inches apart, and afterwards' 'potted ofT singly into small pots, shifted 

from time to time tp'Iprger ones,, with a very rich soil, and watered 

occasionally with liqtiid manure. Some will come into blossom in 
January, and others later ,in succession. On the. hills sow early in 
March, and treat , in the .srim^ way. They blossom until the end of 
November in the open. 

China Asters, of which there are numerous fine varieties, are 
admirably adopted for exhibition in pots. But to oHain the best 
results, the following details must-be strictly observed :—Sow during 
rainy or moist weather, keeping the soil in the pans thoroughly wet 
for the first two days, after which, hut continuing to keep the surface 
soil moist, shade and protection should he given until the sec lings 
appear. Then expose gradually to full sunshine. 

Very young seedlings would he knocked about by heavy rain. 
Prick out to 3—! inches apart when the first four leaves are formed. 
Move again when the leaves are touching, then finally into exhibi 
tion pots or the open. The finest plants v. ill be found in the ground, 
from whence they arc often carefully lifted into small pots, a day 
• or two before the show. Never allow overcrowding and apply liquid 
manure and other stimulants freely during good rain. A little soot 
is useful also. 

BKAOHYCOME. 

D. iberidifolia —SAYAN RIVER DAISY.—A dwarf plant, with 
finely divided foli ige, presents a most cheerful appearance when in 
full bloom with its single, daisy-like, blue and white-flowers, wh eh 
it produces in great profusion. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
MaiVh on the hills, and put out in the border the young plants, Unco 
in a spot, a fool apart. 
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ZINNIA. 



Z. elegans .—A most beautiful and valuable annual, with 
varieties bearing severally large, gay, crimson, scarlet, and* straw- 
coloured flowers, and forming quite a garden by themselves for a 
very long season. The double variety appears to have originated 
in this country. There is also sometimes met with what is called 
hcn-aiid-ehicken variety. The seed should be sown in pots in the 
middle of June, both on the plains and on the hills, and the young 
plants put out in the borders by threes ; they soon come into blossom. 
Those of the double variety give poor flowers at first, but as the 
season advances, the plants keep on growing and flowering, till they 
are two or three feet high, and produce flowers then nenrlv oc 



CALLIOPSIS, sun. COREOPSIS. 


C. sinctoria .—An old familiar annual, witli many beautiful 

varieties, of which those with deep chestnut-coloured and golden- 
yellow flowers look exceedingly splendid intermixed ; requires no 
particular care in its cultivation. Sow the seed in October on the 
pi; if. , and dn March on the hills, and put out the plants in the border 
when two or three inches high. It comes into bloom in March on 
tiiC plains and by carefully removing the seed-vessels as they form 
m;«y be had in flower continually all the hot season In Poona, and 
places with similar climate, may be grown as a rains plant. 

C. filifolia var. Rurridgii .—A species with finely divided 

foliage, hr- -,rs very handsome flowers with brilliant, golden-yellow 
r;r ,, and large centre of 'ich crimson-maroon. Treatment same as 
th< preceding. C. tinctoria naihi is a pretty dwarf variety, aurra 
l)rummondi and verticcllala should he included in purchasing seeds! 


IIKLIANTHUS. 


II, annintf 
annual thrives 
rim us and Cal 
flowers, the .se< 




are distinguished for their silvery foliage ; as argenteus, argyfophyllus , 
•and Teocani.is hybrid: one macrophyUus, is described as having 
large handsome,"deep-green leaves; and uniflorus .as being most 
gigantic of all, growing, to ten feet high. The seeds should be sown 
in July, both on the .plains and" .on the hills. The plants require no 
particular treatment, and no care beyond attaching stakes to the tall- 
growing plants to prevent them being blown down and uprooted. 


COSMOS. 


C. bipinnatus .—Bears pretty, pink, daisy like flowers on stems 
two feet high. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the < 
hills, and plant out in the border in a rich soil. 

C. tenuifolius . —Slender-leaved—with its varieties sulplmrcus 
and alb us, are charming annuals for the early rains. The Fcnnel-like 
foliage is also pretty. In the south of India growth is much better 
during.the first monsoon than it is later in the cool season. An orange- 
flowered variety has recently appeared in India. 

' There are now several fine florist’s varieties, early and late, tall 
and dwarf. No flower makes a better table decoration. 

SPILANTHES. 

S. oleracca .—An interesting dwarf plant with rich green leaves ; 
bears numerous curious yellow button-like flowers, with dark-brown 
tops ; very pretty either in pots or in the border. Sow the seed in 
July on the plains. It does not thrive well on the hills unless grown 
under glass. 


XIMENESIA. 

X. encelioides .—A weedy-looklng plant with bright yellow 
dandelion-like flowers of not much beauty. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. 

SANVITAL1A. 

procumbens .—A prostrate-growing plant, covering the ground 
with its small oval leaves from among which sparkle its daUy-bke 
flowers with golden rays and deep puce-coloured ey Sow in October 
on the plains, and in March on*the hills. No particular care requuvd 
in its cultivation. Ordinary garden soil will suit t. 

TAGETES. 

T. crccta —AFRICAN MARIGOLD— Oninria. —Well known for iU 
handsome, showy, y»Tiow fldwers. held * n universal esteem by the 
natives of India; there are. sever:! varieties, some with flovoi , i as 



Targe and as double as ordinary-sized Dahlias. Sow the seed in 
August on the plains, and the plants will be *in blossom all the cold 
season. On the hills sow in June. 

T. pafula —FRENCH MARIGOLD.—A much dwarfed plant, with 
comparatively small flowers ; the seed may be sown at nearly any 
season ; the plants, where once grown, continually reproduce them¬ 
selves by self-sown seed. There are two or three other varieties, 
known as T . pumila and Africana being very dwarf plants, and bear¬ 
ing small flowers, yellow blotched and striped with chocolate, the seed 
ov which should be sown in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills. 

CALLICHROA. 

C. platyglossa .—Bears large, yellow flowers, with dark purple 
eyes, much like those of Cailiopsis. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 


GAZANIA. 

G. splcndens .—A pretty trailing herb much used for bordering 
and carpet bedding. Leaves lanceolate spathulatc, silvery on the 
underside. Flowers large and effective, ray-florets orange with brown 
and white spots at the base of each ray ; disk paler. Raised from 
seen cutting and layers. A desirable garden herb. The treasure 
flower. Fully open in bright sunlight. 


SFHENOGYNE. 

Sp. speciosa —A very beautiful annual, with finely-cut, graceful 
foliage : hears flowers like those of a single Marigold, with pale straw 
coloured rays, contrasting vividly with the large, shining black centre. 
Sow :(M ' 1 in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in 
good soil, and put out the plants by threes in the border a foot apart. 
Firmm:,:jr cultivated this annual with success in the Upper Provinces 
but not *:o in Bengal. S\w . Vrsinia pulchra. 


GYNURA. 

G. nurontiaca —An attractive herb from Java, 2- 3 feet. Foliage 
v,ole:-purple owing to its being thickly clothed with oort hairs of that 
colour, -lowers deep orange and unpleasantly scented. Does well 
und< v pr-r'ial shade. Propagated from cuttings. This is the best 
species in cultivation Syn. G. ntpalensf*. 


MADIA. 

M elegant .—A coarse-growing plant, with large, wool\ leaves; 

r.urrmrnus largish, daisy-formed, white ilowers, with a brown 
mis r«-.im<| llv- l,.,-;,- n! the rays. Sow in October on the plains an-! 
jn March on the lulls. 
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CL AD ANTHU S. 


C. Arabians —ARABIAN CHAMOMILE.—Produces small flowers, 
hearing some resemblance to those of Chamomile. Sow in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. 


RHODANTIIE, syn. HELIPTERUM. 


I?. Manglesii .—A very lovely little pot-plant deserving all 
possible care that can be bestowed in the cultivation of it ; bears 
numerous small, delicate-looking, rose-coloured, everlasting flowers. 
It has been observed that “few plants brought to Covent Carden. 
Market charm the visitor so much as the silvery, rose-tinted flowers 
of the Rhodanthe.” Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills, in a light leaf-mould soil, and prick out the plants 
into small pots. Shift several times as the plants increase in size, 
using at the last decayed manure abundantly. All cultivators insist 
on the great advantage of frequent shiftings of this plant. To 
Firminger, however, the plants appeared far more effective when 
several were gorwn in one pot or pan. /?. macnlata is a more robust 
species with a dark ring round the disk, 

/?. maculata flore plena is a double variety of the same, hearing 
rosy-carmine flowers, i?. afrosanguinea bears dark crimson flowers. 
Podolepsis gracilis .—In all respects very like /?. rt'aculala and bears 
pale lilac flowers. 


ACROCLINIUM. 

A. roseum and album .-Bears dry or everlasting flowers very 
similar to those of the preceding hut very much Iar;vr ; growing io 

i!in°l ' reee «* h : and I s u very ornamental object when in full 
lloorn, as it usually is on the plains, ny the bef-inninff of February 

Sow the seeds m October on the plains, and in March on the hills, 
and put out the plants m the border in good soil. 


NOTONIA. 

A'. nrandiflora. A smooth, fleshy herb of three fret Leaves 
Fl0 "- ers «• b«b. Only 

IIELICIIRY SUM. 


EVERLASTINGS. 


Curious for the rather large, dry husky Rowers they bfcnr bid 
of no very ornamental character in the gardens. The flowers remain 
unchanged for many* months, and are often used as an indoor . j*nr 
ment. /I ho plants grow to two or three feet high, and requir- no 
particular care ip their cultivation. There arc varieties with white, 
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yellow, and rose-coloured flowers. Sow in October on the plains and 
in March on the hills. //. bractealuin with its several varieties 
furnish most useful flowers. The white-flowered are called 
“Immortelles”. ^ 

CINERARIA. 

A beautiful genus of plants, having a great variety of colours. 
By nature a perennial, hut can only be grown as such on the hills 
where it comes to great perfection. Here the seed should be sown 
early in March in a green-house under shelter of some kind. Prick 
off the plants as soon as they attain the fourth leaf into small 
“sixties” a type of pot. When they have made more growth, 
shift them again into pots, three in each where they are to remain! 
U:> ng light rich soil. Keep them protected from the strong rays 
of the sun during the month of June, and they will bloom in great 
beauty. 

At home the Cineraria has been developed by breeding in the 
came way as Calceolaria, Antirrhinmm, etc., and many varieties are 
available. 

C. cruenta .—A herb of the Canary Islands, is the parent of 
numerous garden hybrids of various colours, and possessing fancy 
names. See also C. cruenta Webberiaim. 

On the plains of Tndia they do not come to such perfection 
they are nevertheless very delightful ornaments of the garden during 
the cold months. Sow the seed about the middle of September, 
and treat in the same way as recommended for the hills. Protection 
fi'>m ihe strong rays of the sun is absolutely necessary to secure 
success. 

. acanthi folia. This is an annual of comparatively recent 
introduction. ft is remarkable chiefly for its finely-cut silvery 
fob age ; and being of dwarf growth is much used for edgings to 
borders and hods. 

C. maritinm . Very similar to the foregoing, only handsomer 
and more compact of growth. The leaves are of a beautiful, silvery 
Neither of these two are cultivated for Iheir Powers which are 
yellow and insignificant. 

Seeds of both the foregoing should be sown with the Powering 
yanelu'S. and when the seedlings are two or three inches high, should 
by planted out in the beds and borders where they are to remain, 
i hey do not require much watering. 




CACALIA, 


(: rf >ccinea —TASSEI FLOWER. -1 
arses-i’ke flowers; a very common plant 
reproduces itself like . weed by the see 
blossom. Sow ir October on the nlain.s 


' a ‘ Ijretly, small, scarlet 
‘ indian gardens, whore it 
about. Always in 
• c il in March on the hills. 
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ANAPIIALIS. 


<SL 


On the hills of Southern India, and especially on the Pulney hills 
around Kodaikanat, there are several pretty compact-growingspec es 
of Anaohalis with white or frosted foliage. As seen m their native 
habttat they are highly ornamental, but unfortunately they succumb 

on the plains. 

SENECIO. 

s. elegant —JACOByE.—A rather straggling and untidy annual 
but very handsome when in full blossom, with its numerous large 
heads of groundsel-like flowers of great brilliancy and variety of 
colour Tn the Upper Provinces, Firminger had it blossoming freely 
enough but in the neighbourhood of Calcutta the plants he raised 
for the most part only completed their growth but to perish on 
the approach of the hot season without having produced a single- 
flower On the hills they come to great perfection. Sow m October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills ; the plants require a good 
soil, and do best in the open border. 

CALENDULA. 


C. officinalis— MARIGOLD.—This okl familiar plant oi English' 
gardens should not be omitted from among our winter annuals. It 
may be had of many varieties of colour from pale straw to deep 
orange, single and double. C. 0. prolifera is a curious hen-aud- 
chicken variety. If the seed to he sown is from Europe it had 
better not he put in the ground till the cold season is quite set in, 
otherwise the young plants raised under cover are almost sure to 
damp off and perish ; it is also a most difficult plant to transplant 
without injury. It is best, therefore, to sow the seed in the border 
where the plants are to remain. It does not require very rich oil, 
and when full grown, rejoices in the full blaze of lh< sun. As English 
seed cannot be depended upon always to germinate, it is well, where 
plants have once been raised, to save seed for a future season. To do 
this, as soon as the flowers have dropped and the seetbheads formed, 
cover them over with a small piece of muslin and tie round the stalk, 
otherwise the seeds on ripening will drop and he lost. Sow about the 
beginning of November on the plains, and in March on Ihe hills. 


VENID1UM. 

l r . calcndulaceutn .—A plant of low grow th, the large, coarse, 
wccdy-looni ng foliage; produces flower which might be easily 
mistaken for those of the Marigold. Sow ir October on the pin ns 
arrl ill March >n the hills, and put out the plants singly in 1 he border. 
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A, grandiflora and A. speciosa are highly ornamental flowering 
herbThe heads vary in colour from yellow to pale whitish purple. 
Only open during bright sunlight. 


SILPH1UM. 


A'. laciniatum —THE COMPASS PLANT.—A coarse-looking herb of 
^— 4 feet, introduced from North America. The young leaves are 
said to turn their faces to the north and south under full sunlight. 
Flowers large, yellow. Only suited to hill stations. 


CENTAUREA. 


C. moscJhata —SWEET SULTAN.—A well-known old annual ; 
bear, head. 1 ; of thistle-like purple flowers, showy but of no great 
beauty. C. suuveolens —YELLOW SULTAN.—Bears yellow sow-thistle- 
like flowei s. C. Cyanus —COHN BLUE-BOTTLE.—A common weed in 
England, as it has almost become in gardens in India ; pretty when 
grown in patches for the pure azure-blue of its flowers. C. Americana . 
—A tall-growing plant; bears very large heads of lilac flowers. The 
sec 's ot all the species should be sown in October on the plains, 
uu! in March on the hills, and the plants put out in the border iq 
rich soil. 


C. candidissima , syn. CINERARIA.—This is quite a distinct 
being grown only for the sake of its foliage, which is finely 
cut, and of a silvery hue, and therefore well suited for ribbon borders 
edgm-f.-j, or bedding purposes. This and the following are edrapara- 
* lv . r ' nt introductions :— C. CAemeniei has very handsome 
folnyv, completely covered with snow-white down. C. gymnocarna 
is Urn most graceful of all, having silvery white leaves. All of the 
^'* v f ar< : of dwarf growth. The seel should he sown in October 
on .he pi-nos, a„,, m March on the hills. When the seedlings are. 
two or three inches high, they should be planted where they are to 
I,’”'. 1 .' 1 ' A KraveHy * oil wilh Iime suits them Lest. They need little 


PYRETIIRUM. 

P. yartluni folium anreum —GOLDEN FEATHER.—This pretty 
golden-foliaged herb should be treated avS an annual in India, where 
H apidly degenerates in the second year. Its uses for carpet bedding 
• *-vr*n know ii, Oblnin and sow fv ' h English seed every year at 
th * br.rst of the monsoon or n few wt rks earlier. The double flowered 
j\ porthenhim and other ornamental species should 
succeed at most of our litll station*. All are easily raised from seed. 
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LIGULARIA. 


L. kwmpferi aureo maculata, syn. FARFUGIUM GRANDE. A 
well-known pot and bedding plant under shade. The large cordate- 
orbicular dark-green, shining leaves remind one of the coltsfoot, or 
Tussilago of the fields at home. 

In addition to the type there are one or two garden varieties 
variously blotched and spotted with yellow, white and rose colours. 
They are essentially foliage plants, and are only suited to the cooler 
parts of the country. 

CARTHAMUS. 

c. tinctorius —SAFFLOWER— Koosoom .—Though an agricultural 
plant, this may be admitted to a place in the garden for the numerous 
showy, yellow flowers it produces. Sow in July on the plains. It is 
not worth growing on the hills. 

TOLPIS. 

T. barbata —BEARDED HAWKWEED—Rather a bright and showy 
little annual ; bears large, yellow and white daisy like flowers. Sow 
in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


KAULFUSSIA. 

K. ameltoidcs .—A small annual ; hears very pretty Daisy like 
llowers of two colours, blue and white. There .are varieties bearing 
rosc-colouted and dark-violet flowers also. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills, and put out the plants by threes, 
when about two inches high, in good soil in the border. 

VERRESINA. 

V. giyantca .—This large perennial shrub, recently introduced 
front America, threatens to become a pest at hill stations, where it 
grows to a height of 15—20 feet. „ The large, yellow flowers (like 
single sunflowers) are produced in great profusion during the month 
of November and December. Although a coarse looking plant it is, 
when in blossom, very effective, especially when seen in clumps in 
the distance. 


FOLYMNIA. 

ZV gran' ?>.—A plant of similar habit and growth as the last 
named, but smaller, more elegant and not so aggressive. Throws out 
a profusion of large, white, immortelle-like flowers with yellow disks 
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in December. Easily raised from cuttings, and will grow both on 
the plains and hills. 


EUPATORIUM. 


E . asperum .—A small, herbaceous plant, tolerably pleasing 
when .in blossom with its numerous groundsel-like, dull-purple 

flowers* . , . 

E. focniculaceum .— A plant somewhat similar to the preceding, but 
of smaller habit, and with pale-lavender, smaller flowers. 

E. odoratam .— A very pretty, small shrub, each of its blossom- ' 
ing rods having in September and October delicate feather-grass-like 
appearance, with exceedingly small, densely numerous, very fragrant 
flowers.. Propagated by division of root or by seed. 


ASTER. 

A. annum.—A small plant, produces in May small, unpretend¬ 
ing. white Daisy-like flowers of little merit. 

A , sp . — Name unascertained, an exceedingly common plant in 
the Calcutta gardens : strongly resembles that figured in Curtis as 
A Sikhimensis ; very pretty when in blossom, as it nearly always* 
is during the hot months, with flowers somewhat like those of the 
Michaelmas Daisy, but much larger and finer, borne in large heads 
about a foot from the ground. Michaelmas Daisies , A. Amelias and 
others do fairly well on the hills. They are good rockery plants. 
Easily multiplied by division of the roots. For the annuals usually 
t ailed Asters , sec Callistephus Chinensis . 


BELLI S. 

li. perennis —DAISY.—Plants of the Daisy. raised from seed sown 
in O tob'er, will come into .blossom the same season. The few that 
p • double should be preserved and the rest thrown away. Those 
i,reserved should be potted in well drained pots, and nut m some 
place under shelter from the rains till fhc following October when 
they should be turned out of their pots, separated at the roots into 
several small plants, and be then re-potted, or put out m the border 
in good rich soil. They will blossom beautifully, thus treated, the 
second season. No plant deteriorate ■ so much if not shifted frequently 
onto . 1. On the hills sow in March,, ' 

' ViTTADENlA. 

V. onsfrafrv—THE AUSTRALIAN 1>ASV -This pwit'v, creeping,, 
herb, hearing nude Daisies in grrut profusion, is a great acquisition 
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to the Indian garden. It thrives well throughout the Deccan and 
in the cooler parts of Southern India. For covering mounds, hanks, 
as well as for planting in hanging baskets and under large plants in 
tubs, there could be nothing prettier. The flowers are pinkish, 
changing to white with a yellow disk. Very like the field Daisy at 
home. Being a perennial plant it is easily multiplied from runners. 
In flower, more or less, all the year round. 

SOLID AGO. 

S. Canadensis —GOLDEN ROD.—As common a plant in the 
Calcutta gardens, and thrives equally well, as in those of England ; 
well known for its long, feather-head-like rods of small, bright yellow, 
densely-crowded flowers. Propagated by division. 


OSTEOSPERMUM. 

0. monilifemm .—An African bush of 4—5 feet. Young leaves 
and shoots covered with a cottony tomentum, otherwise a very bright 
green. The pretty yellow flowers are succeeded by shining, black, 
oblong fruit the size of a Pea. A nice shrub. Easily raised from 
seed. 


DAHLIA. 

D. variubilis .—Though the Dahlia thrives well and blooms 
freely on the plains of India, it very rarely produces those fine, hand¬ 
some, fully-double llowers which make it so conspicuous an object 
of beauty in the gardens of Europe and on the hills. D. excelsa , 
D. coccintu, and D. imperial is are species from which numerous 
beautiful varieties have been raised 

The following will perhaps be found the most advisable mode of 
cultivation on the plains. About July the tubers begin to start. 
They should then be just covered over with some light mellow soil 
and watered. When they have made shoots about two inches long, 
take them up and slice ofFeaeh shoot with a penknife, together with 
a small piece of the tuber. Plant out these shoots in a f]o\v( r pot 
filled with sand, and keep them watered. They will soon establish 
themselves as young plants. When they have done so, remove them 
into the pots or border where they are finally to remain, and tir-y 
will blossom in November and December. 

The great object to be aimed at is, by ever , retarding process 
that can be adopted, to prevent the plants from opening their flowers 
till about the middle of December. This must be obvious to any one 
who has observed how often the same plant that has commented 
blossoming with all but single flow err: in November will, as the cold 
season advances, produce them more and more double. 



is important that from an 
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early period they be carefully 
be sure to he blown down and be* 


About February, to facilitate the ripening of the tubers, dis¬ 
continue watering. When the stems decay, cut them down to within 
an inch of the soil. Then take up the tubers carefully, so that the 
upper part of them, in which alone the eyes are situated, be not 
broken or injured. They should not be left exposed long to the air, 
or they will be apt to shrivel and perish ; but as soon as they are 
quite dry, they should be laid in a yumla, and be covered well over 
with dried earth and stored away in a godown. 

“The buds or eyes,” as Mrs. Loudon states, “are not scattered all 
over the tuber, like those of the Potato, but collected in a ring round 
the collar of the root, and when in a dry state are hardly perceptible. 
To discover them, nurserymen often plant the tubers in a hotbed ‘to 
start the eyes'. Tubers are sometimes blind, and though put into 
Hie ground, and sending out abundance of fibrous roots for several 
4 years, still never send up a shoot.” The surest way of obtaining plants 
that produce fine flowers is to procure tubers from Europe. These, 
however, wear out, and become almost valueless after two or three 
seasons. Seed sown in October will produce plants which come into 
llowcr in February, of which one perhaps out of some twenty may 
be considered worth keeping, and the rest as only fit to be pulled up 
jnd thrown away. 

No plant is more easy of propagation by cuttings than the Dahlia. 
The tips of shoots nipped ofT and planted in a flower-pot half full of 
river sand, with a pane of glass laid over it, will almost to a certainty 
all strike and soon form young plants. 

On the hills the tubers should he put down in May, and no further 
care or attention is needed, as they come up and bloom to perfection. 
After flowering, the tubers are usually left in the ground, but it is 
better to take them up and put them away in dry sand till ;he time 
comes round for putting them in the ground again. 

This is another “Florist’s Flower,” which has been greatly 
improved of late years, and like the Chrysanthemum, is now classed 
und >r headings denoting the peculiarity of each strain, as Fancy, 
Ca< ins, Pompone, Show, etc. Bui single-flowered Dahlias are now 
exceedingly pretty, and, perhaps, take the lead in popular fancy. 

Many of them become double after a few years’ cultivation in the 
f■>'>]“r parts of- this country The double Cactus-flowered Dahlia is 
also of special merit. For. the name of varieties see any good seed 
list 

At Bangalore and throughout the Deccan generally the Dahlia 
begins to grow with ti. first burst ol the. S.W monsoon. Consequently 
it f s n full Moon in the months of July and August. 



RUBBECKIA. 


Herbaceous plants, bearing large, showy, but coai se-looking, 
bright yellow, ox-eye Daisy-like flowers. Best renewed from seed 
sown annually in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

/?. triloba .—A common weedy-looking plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with large yellow flowers, having a great ugly cone-shaped 
eye in centre. Propagated by division. 

GAILLARDIA. 

G. picta .—An herbaceous perennial, of which there arc several 
varieties ; an invaluable ornament for the garden, enlivening it all 
the hot and rainy seasons with numberless large, bright, Marigold- 
formed, copperish-red, orange and yellow flowers. Best renewed 
annually from seed. 


ACHILLEA. 


A. millefolium —MILFOIL.—An herbaceous plant, always hand¬ 
some for its graceful, divided, feather-like foliage \ flowers rather 
small, very numerous, and of very long duration, pure white, borne in 
large, compact flattened heads. There is a variety with rose-coloured 
flowers. Propagated easily by division. 

A. nobilis .—Also a handsome plant for its foliage, which though 
Quite distinct, somewhat resembles that of the last j flowers white. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


G. carinaturn . —With its two or three varieties, one of the most 
showy annuals of the garden ; hears Daisy-like flowers as large as n 
watch, with white or yellow rays and dark-brown eye. The seed is 
sown in October on the plains, and in March on the hills and the 
young plants are put out by threes, a foot apart, in good enriched soil 
in the border. C. frulescens, a shrubby plant, is the Marguerite or 
Paris Daisy. 


The newer varieties are C. cart not am uiireum, with golden 
leaves ; C. coronavium with very double, lemon-coloured flov.ers; 
C. japonic am, having several varieties of tall growth ; C sc yet um 
irirandifforum , bearing large, sulphur-yellow flowers two inches in 
diameter. These are all desirable varieties to cultivate. 




L. \mhciwi.—\ common plant, native of this countr 
showy, when in full blossom in November, with its profusion of bright 
cheerful, golden-yellow, middle-sized flowers ; does Lest in the open 
border, nnt requires Mule care bestow'd upon H beyond removin' it 
annually to fresh ground. 
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C. sinense —THE FLORISTS’S CHRYSANTHEMUM — Gool-daudee— 
Chundro-moolik .— Of this delightful plant, so well known and so 
universally cultivated, and which, during the months of November and 
December, makes our gardens' so gay, most of the handsome varieties 
may he now met with in India. 

The best way of treating the plant, according to Firminger s 
experience is as follows -.—“About the beginning of January, or 
directly the flowers fade and become unsightly, cut the flowering 
stems close down . Turn the plant out of its pot, if it be in a pot, or 
if it be in the border, dig it up. Remove the whole of the earth from 
its roots, and then pull it completely to pieces, by tearing apart each 
separate shoot and sucker. Prepare a piece of ground in a shady 
spot by digging it up and rendering it mellow with a mixture of old 
manure and a little sand. Put down the shoots and suckers in the 
manner of cuttings in rows a foot apart, and a foot between each shoot 
in the row. Water them daily and they will soon establish themselves 
and grow with great vigour ; and by the end of May become large 
plants with numerous ground-shoots. They should then be taken up, 
and the shoots pulled apart at the roots, and each separate shoots 
planted singly in moderate-sized pots, in which they may remain 
under shelter from the heavy rains till October. They should then be 
re-potted into ample-sized pots and a new soil. Some few left in the 
border will survive all extremes of weather, hut the safer plan is to 
put all that room can be found for under shelter.” 


The Chrysanthemum is subject in the cold season to the ravages 
of a large, white, nettle-maggot, which preys upon the roots, and eats 
away the whole of their fibrous parts, thus eventually destroying it. 
When a plant under proper cultivation appears in a languishing state, 
it may often be referred' to this cause, and it should be turned out of 
its pot, examined, and re-potted in entirely fresh soil. . 


The Chrysanthemum is a morse-feeding plant, and requires a 
good rich soil and abundance of water : it is benefited by repeated 
applications of liquid manure; and also, it is said, of soap-suds. 

Mr. Fortune has described the jnethod of cultivation adopted by 
the Chinese which, he says, brjngs the plant to great perfection. 
One peculiarity in their treatment consists in a liberal use of night- 
soil and in planting them at once in large pots. “The plants,” he 
'slates, “are trained each,With a single stem. This is forced to send 
out numerous laterals near its base. These are tied down in a neat 
and regular manner with a strip. •, of silken thread. By having the 
plants clothed with branches in this we , and by keeping the leaves 
in a green and healthy state, the specimens never have that bare and 
brooni-hcadad appearance which, they often present in.England.”* 


★ ‘Tea Districts of China”, P> *24. 
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obtain unusually dwarf specimens, Sir J. Paxton says :— 
“Directly the flower buds are formed, the tops of the shoots producing 
them are cut ofT at any desired length and planted in sandy loam. 
They will form adequate roots and flower as well as those not 
decapitated. We have them not more than six inches high.” * 
This, however, is a proceeding, Firminger believed, not always found 
successful, and rarely resorted to. The specimens exhibited in the 
English shows have usually their stems from five to even seven feet 
high. 

The perennial Chrysanthemum is essentially a ‘Florist’s Flower’ 
and its varieties, in at least half a dozen well-defined classes, are now 
very numerous. But in the absence of good cultivation it will be 
found that most of the varieties degenerate very rapidly in this 
country. Successful growth can only be assured by rich feeding 
during the growing season, which extends from March till July at 
Bangalore, and again from. September till January, or even a month 
later, in many parts of the country. To attain this a suitable compost, 
sufficient root-space and plenty of water must he provided. A good 
general compost for nearly all plants of the Composite should consist 
uf the following ingredients : — 

2 parts red loam, failing that turf loam. 

1 part night-soil. 

1 ” horse-manure (9 months old), 

i ” fine sand. 

& ” Hongey (Pongamia glabra) flowers—rotted. 

The above should be thoroughly mixed and stacked at least 
three months before the compost is required for use. While in stack, 
or heap, give the whole a good drenching with liquid manure twice 
a month. Before using, mix the ingredients well a second time. 
Composts should, of course, he protected both from heavy rain and 
the direct action of the sun. To further enrich a general compost 
such as the above, small quantities of fine bone-meal, soot, nitrate 
of soda, and dried blood could be added. But as a rule these ferti¬ 
lisers are applied at a later stage of growth, as in the final shift into 
exhibition pots, when the plant has attained a condition needing the 
greatest amount of sustenance. Re-pot two to three times, using 
larger pots and richer soil each time. Drain well, placing a few 
lumps of charcoal among the crocks. Remove all suckers, and allow 
a single shoot (leader) with its primaries to form the plant. Super¬ 
fluous buds should be removed a? an early stage of formation. In the 
case of .exhibition flowers only a few terminal buds would be left 


ARTEMISIA- 


A. (tbrofanus. —SOUTHERNWOOD.—The old familiar shrub of cur 
English gardens, so much used in bouquets for the agreeable fragrance 

“Bot. Mag”, VITp- 19 r. 
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Meaves ; not uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta, where, how- 
"ever, it attains only to a small size, and is generally grown in pots* 
Propagated by slips* 

A. latijolia —Sometimes misnamed A. odoratissima. —An herba¬ 
ceous plant, at all times pleasing for the peculiar whitish hue of 
its foliage ; continues in blossom all the cold weather, when a clump 
of it looks remarkably beautiful with its heads of densely-crowded, 
small, milk-white flowers, which in the heat of the day diffuse a 
most delicious fragrance for some distance around. Easily propagated 
by division of roots. 


CR05S0STEPHIUM. 


C. artemisioides .—A curious dwarf shrub, remarkable for the 
strong, vitriolic odour of its small, whitish-green leaves ; affords, on 
account of its very peculiar foliage, a pleasing variety among other 
pot-plants ; bears a profusion of clumps of small, ' dingy yellow 
flowers. Propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly. 

ARGYRANTHEMITM. 

A. frutescens .—A perennial herb, 2 feet, introduced from 
Tcneriffe. The finely-divided foliage, surmounted by a liberal dis¬ 
play of white, immortelle-like flowers on longish stacks, constitute 
an attractive plant suitable for the centre of large beds. 

Propagated from cuttings under a bell glass. 


S1THGNIA. 

y 

S. speciosa —RED. SUNFLOWER —This very decorative plant 
prow, 6 feel high and producer, flowers of a briiliant colour. Sow 
"i the be- inning of the rains in the Deccan and the plains of Central 
on-1 South India. 


DIPSACE/’E. 

SCABIOSA. - 

S. alropurpurea— SCABIOUS—DEVIL’S. BIT.—Dears large, hand¬ 
some globose heads of dark-purple blossoms Sow in October on 
tb< mains. And in March on the hill . ; the plants will not' always 
flov ! ; the same season, but if kept over till the following cold season 
will blossom early then. A variety has been produced with scarlet 

Varieties are now plentiful giving pretty flowers of blue while 
rose purple, yellow and lilac colours, 



D. Fullonum —FULLER’S TEASEL.—This British plant has been 
successfully grown in Poona under irrigation. The toothed dry head 
is used for combing up the pile on woollen fabrics. 


VALERI ANACE/E. 

An order of annual and perennial herbs or undershrubs. Mostly 
confined to the colder parts of the world. Representatives found in 
India are alpine plants. A few introduced species are found in 
Botanical Gardens at hill stations. 

CENTRANTIIUS. 

C. ruber —RED VALERIAN.—An annual herb, 3 feet, with fine 
corymbose panicles of pretty red flowers. There are several varieties 
having even finer flowers of different colours, one being white- 
flowered. All are suitable for the hills and do well in borders and 
rockeries. Raised from seed purchased in Europe. 

C. macrosiphon —LONG-SPURRED VALERIAN.—A plant 2—3 feet 
high, with ovate, much-toothed leaves ; bears large, dense heads of 
small rosy-red flowers ; a showy annual. Sow in October and put 
out the seedlings in the border when 2—3 inches high. 

NARDOSTACHYS. 

N. Jatamcmsi. —Spikenard of the ancients ; a small unattractive, 
herbaceous pot-plant, native of the Himalayas, and rare in Calcutta ; 
bears small, dirty-white flowers in March, on a long, erect spike, in 
much repute for their fragrance. 

RUBIACEiE. 

SERISSA. 

S . foctida .—A very pretty small shrub, about two feet high, with 
Very small, dark-green shining leaves ; native of China ; nearly always 
in blossom with its sparkling, very double, white flowers, of the 
size of a shirt-button, which, when bruised, emit a detestable smell. 
Single-flowered specimens are also to be met with, but not, so common. 
Easily propagated by slips or cuttings, or it is said, by cutting,*: 
of the roots. 

FSYCHOTRIA. 

P. undata .—A shrub of moderate size, with foliage of a pale lurid 
green ; bears in April and May compact heads of greenish white 
flower* ; not at any time a very agreeable plant. 


WHlST/f 
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Y f' fasmmiflora.—A shrub with white, funnel-shaped flowers. Verv 
beautiful. P. cyanococca is a herb having pretty white fjn W o P c r, \ 
bright-blue fruit in clusters. Not suited to the plains ^ a " d 


COFFEA. 


mnnlh' f en ? a,ettsis —^ small shrub, exceedingly beautiful in the 
onlh of February, when in full blossom, with its pure-white flowers 

pr0d “ e * mo “ briUi "l to toe border. 

C. arabica THE COFFEE-PLANT— Kuhwa. —A mhch larger and 

n e rnr w,ng K, ant th r the ,ast; bears fl0WRrs somewhat similar 
i-ut rather scantily, and is not nearly so interesting in an ornamental 

BOM. o, view. Propagated by .need. Thin p]a„, cap te growT o“ 
a wider lange of soil and climate than is gcnerallv hpliVv^i r- 


LINDENIA. 


L - rival!*— The only species of the genus. A handsome shrub 
' . et > bearing targe, white, tubular flowers with expanded mouths! 

A ight, rich sod suits it, with protection in the conservatory where 

mmngsV the°S. ^ ^ ^ ^ rainy m ° nths - ^P^ted by 


KNOXIA. 


:. 

^.sr-iaa? rA~ * 


OXVANTHUS. 


Sun. Gardenia tubiflora. ' raised from seed. 


PAVETTA. 


A genus of plants in general appearance 
1 f’om the Jxoras. 


hardly 


distinguishable 


MINIS r/f^ 
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P. indica _ A large jungle shrub with large, laurel-formed, dark 

glossy-green leaves, with white midrib. Its foliage is its principal 
point of beauty ; bears in February trusses of dirty-white, rather 
fragrant, flowers. . 

P. tomentosa .—A large, coarse shrub; bears loose head's • of 
white flowers of little merit otherwise than for<-their fiagiance. 

P. Richardiana .—A shrub with small, neat- foliage ; bears small, 
white flowers of not much merit 



IXORA. 


A genus that comprises several of our most beautiful flowering 
shrubs, the splendour of which, when in the full perfection of their 
hloom, nothing can surpass. During the time they are in bloom an 
occasional application of liquid manure will be found beneficial, and 
after they have done blooming they aye the better for being pruned 
in closely. Some yield seed freely, from which young plants may 
be easily raised : and all may be propagated more or less easily by 
cuttings or by layers put down in the rains. 

A writer, who signs himslf “Alpha,” says :-“AU the varieties 
are easily - propagated by cuttings; but some of them, as saUctfoha , 
Griffithi. and acuminata , are so wanting in the tendency to form 
bushy plants, that'well-furnished specimens of them can hardly In- 
obtained save by grafting them on good-sized, well-bottomed plants 
of some better-habited variety. Coccinea is, judging from my own 
experience and observations, the best for grafting upon. I also 
graft f(oribunda t which, although of a sufficiently bushy habit, is 
rather delicate and but a slow grower on its own roots. Acuminata 
throws very large heads of hloom ; and I expect that, grafted on 
coccinea , it will * form line specimens and be more effective than 


alba.” * 


j acuminata. —A shrub five or six feet in height. Roxburgh 
describes it as “a very charming shrubby species *, native of the 
forests near Sylliet, where it blossoms during the hoi season and 
perfumes the air with the fragrance of its dowers.” And Wallich 
adds : “Th^ opaque, remarkably pale and glaucous leaves, the 
subsessile crowded corymbs of large white blossoms, with white 
calyces, sufficiently distinguish this elegant shrub from all the other 
species*’ 

1. alba. —A small shrub native of China, with handsome rich 
foliage of lanceolate leaves, from three to six inches Ion; ; generally 

""The Florist and Pomologisi”, Vol. for 18(53, p. 45. 







considered a variety of I. stricta ( Syn . I. chinensis Lam). One 
of the most choice and beautiful plants of the whole genus ; bears 
its targe, full, close corymbs of milk-white, scentless flowers in great 
profusion during the hot and rainy seasons, but in highest perfection 
in the months of March and October. Bears no seed, but may be 
propagated with little difficulty by layers or cuttings. 

L bandhuca .—A round bushy shrub, of moderate size, about 
the commonest of the genus ; distinguished from /. coccinea, which 
it resembles, by the leaves ending in a blunt, oval form and by the 
close way in which their heart-formed base embraces the stem - 
bears dts compact, beautiful corymbs of fine scarlet flowers through¬ 
out the whole year, but in perfection during the rains. It requires to 
be pruned in about November, or it is apt to become straggling and 
Lninanageable. May be propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly 

root with .h SeaS °T’ ° r bV hiyerS and cuffcin « s - ^Inch in the rains 
root with the greatest readiness. 


1. barbala .—A shrub of very large growth, with fine rich, deep- 
green, lanceolate leaves nearly a foot long ; bears in the hot season 
large, lax, irregular corymbs of long-tubed white fragrant flowers 
singular for the fringe of white hair round their mouths. Produces 
seed in the cold season. 


/. brachiata. A stout, not very ornamental shrub ; bears in 
March panicles of minute white flowers. Seeds in May. 

/. coccinea. A shrub about three or four feet in height about 

an( l Certainly about thc beautiful, of the genus 

i ' Ve,S .bright scarlet m large, compact, handsome corymbs* nearly 


7. crocea or crocata.—A choice shrub of the English stoves ; 
beats handsome trusses of fine orange-coloured flowers. Unknown 
in this country. (By some considered synonymous with /. chinensis, 
J.am.) 

/. c.uneifoha .—A shrub of tree like growth ; bears in March and 
A[)' u a profusion of compact ball of pure white fragrant blossom of 
ihe si/o of an Orange, which prevent a truly delightful appearance 
as ( icy '.vave 1o and Tro by thc force of the wind. Ripens seed in 
September. 


/. (frandiflora .—Sir .T. Paxton says it is only a large-flowered 
variety of f. coccinea. 


I. superba ,—The proper name of the plant, misnamed /. yrandi- 
native of Assam ; from not more than about a foot and-n-half 
to three feet in height ; extraordinary for the immense size of its 



Torres, and when in blossom in April, with its huge head of white 
flowers, very suggestive of a great overblown Cauliflower. 


fulgens .—Roxburgh observes:—“This elegant highly orna¬ 
mental shrub is a native of the Moluccas, and from thence was intro¬ 
duced into the Botanical Gardens, where it blossoms most part of 
the year.” Has smooth lanceolate leaves from six to eight inches long 
and bears corymbs of numerous long-tubed, pretty large scarlet 
flowers. 

/. hydranyeaeformis . —Discovered by Mr. Griffith at Singapore 
and described in Curtis as a noble shrub, with fine lanceolate leaves 
a foot long, producing handsome trusses of rich yellow and orange 
coloured flowers, superior either to those of l. coccinea or /. stricta. 

I. incarnata .—A small choice shrub, native of China, with.fine 
dark-green foliage ; considered, like /. alba, a variety of /. stricta ; 
nearly always in blossom with corymbs of pretty flesh-coloured 
flowers. Propagated only by inarching ; cuttings and layers do not 
succeed. 

/. javanica .—A small shrub, accounted one of the very finest of 
the genus ; but such as arc met with in the Calcutta gardens arc very 
far from meriting that high rank. It suffers during the cold months, 
and young plants at that period can with difficulty be kept alive. 
Distinguished by having leaves, softer and less rigid than others of 
the genus ; bears during the rains compact corymbs of orange-scarlet 
flowers rather inclining to an apricot colour. Sir J. Paxton remarks 
that this plant is remarkably handsome from “the younger branches 
being of a rich coral colour, the tube of the corolla an inch and-a-halt 
long, and the limb an inch across points as regard size and colour 
not found in the plants we have here^ 

l. laitceolaria .—A shrub about five or six feet high, remarkable 
for its narrow leaves, six inches long and one broad ; bears in the hot 
season greenish-white flowers, and seeds at the beginning of the cold 
season. Wailich observes :—“This species is so distinct from all 
the others as to be easily known. Its slender hanging branches, 
pallid and glaucous leaves, and the small corymbs of crowded flowers 
contribute to render it a very ornamental plant in the shrubbery.” 

I. longiflora .—A handsome lanceolate-leaved shrub : bears in 
August and September lax corymbs of exquisitely fragrant white 
flowers with exceedingly long tubes. 

/. o paca. —A large shrub, compared wilh other species, of rather 
coarse appearance ; bears large corymbs of very fragrant while 
flowers, before opening prettily tipped with red. 

I, parviflora. —A small tree ; hears in March small clingy white, 
somewhat fragrant flowers. Not attractive when in flower, and far 
from being so at any other time. 



rosea . —A shrub about five feet high, of spreading habit, with 
oval, smooth, firm leaves, about six inches long ; flowers of the same 
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colour as those of the last, but larger, and in larger loose corymbs. 
Wallich remarks :—“This shrub is exceedingly elegant on account 
of its large round corymbs, which for eight months of the year are 
produced in a constant succession. The colour of the flowers is a 
pale pink, gradually becoming reddish as they grow old, beautifully 
contrasting with the shining dark-green leaves, which are not unlike 
those of 1. bandhuca .** (Also believed by some to be synonymous 
with I. chinensis, Lam.) 

I. stricla. —A small woody shrub, three or four feet high, of 
erect growth, rather scanty both of stems and of foliage ; leaves oval, 
smooth, about five or six inches long ; bears, more particularly in 
March and April, large, very compact convex corymbs of flowers of a 
scarlet-salmon colour, the exquisite beauty of which nothing can 
excel. Roxburgh, however, remarks that “it is by no means so gaudy 
a ; /. coccinea and I. bandhuca which arc certainly two of our most 
showy Indian shrubs.” In Firminger’s opinion bandhuca does not 
for a moment bear comparison with it. The pallid sickly hue of the 
foliage often much detracts from its beauty, and the stems of plants 
of any age have mostly a cankered, unhealthy appearance, as though 
the climate did not altogether suit it. (Also considered by some to 
be synonymous with /. chinensis t Lam.) 

I. undnlata — Pdiuk-jooee. — A large ramous shrub, with large 
lanceolate, wavy leaves ; hears in April corymbs of numerous small 
white flowers, having a powerful jasmine fragrance. 

I. villosa .—A large shrub, with large, lanceolate, wavy leaves 
as much is ten inches long ; hears in April large corymbs of whit r 
fragrant flowers, with very long tubes and very small limbs. 

I. flnribundn . — A new and remarkably distinct species intro¬ 
duced into the gardens about Calcutta ; a dwarf, bushy, pot-shrub, 
about a foot and-a-half high, with small smooth, lanceolate leaves, 
hardly wo inches long ; bears during the hot and rainy seasons neat 
dense trusses of bright-scarlet flowers ; extremely beautiful, particularly 
in Anril, when it is perfectly loaded with blossom. Propagated by 
cuttings with little difficulty. 

To tie* foregoing have of late been added : amabillis, ambn 
iticnsis, affinis , di.riana, Ditches of Tech, Dnffi , formosa , Lobbii , 
Pilgrimii. Prince of Orange, princeps , profusa , regina , sanguined „ 
spectubilis, speciosa, and IV estii. 


CHIOCOCCA. 


C. racexnosa —SNCWfiKRRY.—A small shrub; though somewhat 
giiicefnl .,f no g;cat merit; bears in ; " inr during the hot season. 



yellow, 
white fruits 
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small inconspicuous flowers in great abundance and later 
. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


P/ED EM A. 

P. fcetida .—A remarkably pretty, slender and extensively- 
growing climber, bearing in October drooping festoons of small bell¬ 
flowers,- purple varied with white, emitting a small so abominable as 
to create a perfect stench in the neighbourhood around. Propagated 
by layers in the rains. 


HAMILTONIA. 

H, aztirea .—A large shrub with slender branches, apt soon to 
become straggling, decrepit, and unsightly, and needing, therefore, 
to be well cut in every year to keep it neat and in form ; bears in 
December great plume-like heads of very small but very bright and 
'mfmerous lavender-coloured flowers, which emit for some distance 
around a most delightful fragrance. Easily propagated by cutting, 
put down in October after pruning. 

H. suaveolens .—A large stout shrub, somewhat similar to the 
preceding, but with flowers which are nearly white, and leaves of much 
larger character ; blossoms from November to February with deliciously 
fragrant flowers, and continues for a long time a delightful ornament 
to the garden. Vastly improved by being well out in after flowering. 
Propagated by cuttings in October after pruning. 


LEPTODERMIS. 

L . lan^eoiata. —A small shrub ; bears in September smalt 
lavender flowers of little beauty. Common in Indian gardens, and 
propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

II AMELIA. 

II. patens .—A tree-shrub of dense rich-green foliage : orna^ 
mental for its boundless profusion of sprays of orange-coloured 
blossoms, upon which numerous humming-birds are from morning lo 
night for ever hopping, and inserting their little beaks into each of 
the short pipe-like flowers to extract th< nectar. The sprays of 
flowers are intermingled with bunches of Pea-sized, blood-coloured 
berries, which, however, seldom ripen but in the cold weather, when 
they turn black. No plant is more easily propagated either bv 
( liftings or by seed. 

H. sphvrocarpa . —A shrub of low^r growth, stouter steins, with 
larger and more - showy crange-coloured blossoms and with rich 
verdant leaves, much larger and thicker than those- of the preceding ; 
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The name assigned is apparently a misnomer, as the fruits are egg- 
formed, and not at all spherical. This species drops its leaves in the 
cold season, and the branches, at that time bare, are benefited by 'being 
cut in, when cuttings may be put down which strike readily* 


PENTAS. 


P. cornea .—A small herbaceous shrub, very common, but a 
truly beautiful plant ; bears, in constant succession, Ixora-like heads 
of rather small, pale-lavender-coloured flowers. Easily propagated 
either by slips or by seed in the rains. 


WENDLANDIA. 


W. paniculala .—A rather large woody shrub or small tree ; 
beras in February, in great profusion, splendid large plumes of small 
pure-white flowers, and is then a most beautiful object to view. 
Propagated by cuttings in November. 


RONDELETIA. 


R. odorata, syn. speciosci .—A small hard-wooded shrub about 
three feet high, one of the commonest, and at the same time one of the 
handsomest ornaments of our gardens ; bears in constant suc¬ 
cession, through the hot and rainy seasons, compact moderate¬ 
sized trusses of beautiful orange-scarlet blossoms, somewhat like 
miniature heads of Auricula : these, as they decay, should be 
removed, otherwise they remain a very long time on the plant, giving 
^ a dirly unsightly appearance. Propagated by layers ; these should 
he put down in the rains, and will tak: three or four months before 
they are ready for removal. Pears seed also, but rather scantily in 
the cold season, which some little care must be taken to secure. The 
hi st plan is to search for the berries before ripe, and tie them up in 
fine cloth, so that on ripening, when they open and discharge their 
seed, it may not he lost. 

i? . thyrsoidea .—Shrubs with oval soft-haired leaves, and bearing 
dense corymbs of small salver-shaped, rose coloured flowers. Propa¬ 
gated by cuttings in November. 


PORTEANDIA. 


P grandiflora —WHITF.-HORSE. — Native of Jamaica, where it is 
common among rocks. Of this truly noble and choice shrub plants 
11U1 be sometimes seen in Calcutta among the collections of the curious : 
three or four are to Jr met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens which continue constantly in blossom, except during the 
cold season from which, if not .sheltered, they seem rather to suffer. 
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Ihe character of the foliage is very handsome, of a fine rich glossy 
gicen, contrasting well with the flowers, which are as much as five 
niches long, resemble those of the White Lily, and diffuse during the 
night the same delicious fragrance. Propagated without much difficulty 
during the rains by cuttings in sand. 


MANETTIA. 

M. coPdifolia .—A small plant, with slender climbing stems: 
requires the support of a light trellis ; grown in a pot a beautiful 
ornament for the verandah during the hot and rainy st’asons when 
it bears in profusion its moderate-sized tubular, bright-scarlet flowers. 

ropagated by separation of the roots, which are of a tuberous nature 
oi by stem-cuttings ; bears in the cold months Cucumber-like pods 


CATESBAEA. 

C. spinosa —Spinous Lily-Thorn.—A shrub of moderate size, 
with Myrtle-sized leaves : covered with large sharp thorns, hardly 
to he called ornamental, though when in blossom, as it is at intervals 
during the hot and rainy seasons, curious for the strange way in 
which the flowers hang from it without seeming to belong to it; 
they are of the size and form of a large tin extinguisher, of a pale 
livid-green, with the mouth, part cut into great notches; fruit seldom 
seen. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


HOFFMANNIA (includes Camp • obotrys and Higginsia). 

A genus of very handsome-leaved shrubs, about two feet high, 
natives of Peru and the West Indies. They are variously known 
under both the names given above. They are best grown in a grass 
conservatory, in a light rich soil, rather free. Old mortar or concrete 
added to the soil gives them extra colour in the leaves. They are 
exceedingly lovely objects when well grown. Propagated by cuttings 
in sand under a glass during the rains. 

//. ghiesbreghtii .handsome broadly-lanceolate leaves, three, 
to four inches long and two broad, the ribs being raised, and of a 
brilliant, velvety, brick-red colour. Flowers yellow, with a red spot. 

II. ghiesbreghtii variegata .—Similar to the last, except that the 
leaves are splashed with white. H. refulgens is of low growth, with 
smaller leaves; so also is II. orlgiesii. II. refuh/ens arggronenra is a 
variegated species of No. 3; while II. robust *7 resembles No. 3 very 
much. 

STYLOCORYNE (Synonym: Wdbera). 

S. iveberi .—A moderate-'sized shrub, with lanceolate, polished, 
leathery leaves, three and-a-h&if inches long; hears in January and 

32 . 
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February Ixora-like corymbs of greenish-white flowers, which emit 
a delightful fragrance; thrives best under shade. Propagated by 
cuttings in November. 


RHODQSTOMA (Synonym: Palicourea). 

R. gardenioides .—An ornamental small shrub, about two feet 
high,, with neat >and pleasing foliage; bears in March and April 
Ixora-like trusses of tubular, milk-white flowers, which would be 
very handsome if all in the truss opened at the same time instead 
of only a few* in succession. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


GARDENIA. 

G. florida —Cape Jasmi ne—Gundha-raj .—Native of China, but 
common in the gardens of India : a most delightful shrub, with neat 
handsome glossy foliage ; leaves obovate, about an inch and-a-half 
long ; bears in March and April large, very double, cream-white, 
.sweetly fragrant flowers, having much the appearance, though not 
the regularity of petals, of a small Camellia ; grows to six or eight 
feet high, but may be kept to any small and convenient size by 
pruning. ' Propagated by cuttings to any extent during the rains. 

Two fine varieties of this charming shrub were introduced into 
the gardens of* the Agri-Horticultural Society some years ago by 
Mr. Fortune from China, and are called by his namts 

a. Distinguished by its much larger character of foliage, the 
leaves being 1U11 three and-a-half inches long, and by producing 
much finer flowers. . 

b. A superb variety with very large leaves and very double 
flowers of immense size, fully four inches across. This blossoms 
somewhat later in the season. Mr. Fortune says that in China it. 
grow to ten or twelve feet in circumference. The following descrip¬ 
tion of it has also been given:—"Flowers four inches in diameter, 
pure-white, changing to bufT, not unlike a large double Camellia. 
It is one of the very finest shrubs in cultivation, and ranks on a level 
with th double-white Camellia, which it equals in the beauty of the 
flowers and leaves, and infinitely excels in its delicious odour.”* 

G. lficida .—A large shrub, or rather small tree, with rich noble 
foliage, the leaves being of a bright shining olive-green, firm, oval, 
and about six or .seven inches long ; bears at intervals during the 
lot and rainy seasons large handsome solitary fragrant white 
flowers, three or more inches across: blossoms beautifully in a 
dwarf condition, in which state it may easily be kept by pruning. 
IVopagated by cuttings in the rains. 

* Botanical Register for lB-ltt, p. 43, extracted from “Journal of l Le¬ 
if or ti cultural Society.” 
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G. radicans .—A shrub, native* of Japan; bears 
season very fragrant while flowers. 


% 
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G . Lcitifolia—P Apr Cl —A small tree of noble foliage, with leaves 
some as much as fifteen inches long and six inches wide ; bears large 
fragrant white, nine to eleven-lobed flowers. Dr. Roxburgh speaks 
in great admiration of the beauty of this tree. 

G. ferox .—A stout woody shrub, about four feet high ; bears in 
May, when all but leafless, close groups of large, double, ill-shaped 
white flowers, which soon decay and look unsightly, and are 
succeeded by fruit-pods of the size of a Walnut. Though once in 
some esteem not in any respect an ornamental plant. 

G. dumetorum .—A tree of moderate size ; bears in May very 
numerous small white flowers. Of no value from an ornamental 
point of view. 

G. devoniensis —Native of West Africa. In Mr. Grote’s garden 
at Alipore was a shrub of this noble plant four and-a-half-feet high, 
where it flowered in April ; described as bearing most beautiful 
flowers, very similar to those of the White Lily, with a slender 
tube. 


G. stanlepana .—From Sierra Leone : described as a handsome 
shrub with numerous spreading houghs, and large, oval, wavy, 
bright-green leaves ; bears numerous solitary green flowers with 
lube and interior of throat purple, and pure-white limb; delightfully 
fragrant. 

' G. citriodora ,—From Natal ; described as a shrub about two feet 
high, having pointed, smooth, leaves and bearing numerous white 
flowers, having the form and perfume of those of the Orange. 

Also G. globosa and G . thunburgia. 

All of the above can he easily increased by cuttings put down in 
the rains. 


BOUVARDIA. 

A genus of small evergreen shrubs mostly introduced from 
Mexico. They do indifferently in sub tropical India, and very well 
in glass houses on the hills. 1 he Jnsminc-like flowers arc lively 
borne in terminal corymbs of scarlet yellow and white colours. At 
Coonoor, on the Nikdierries, the*, are reported by \. G. N. to 
splendidly and bloom the whole year through.” <;. G. writes from 
the same place, “very handsome plants and always in flowers.” \t 
bangalore they languish owing to a dry season of about fl V e months. 
Old turfy loam mixed with an equal quantity of horse manure seems 
to suit them. Propagate by cuttings on a hotbed. 

P humboltii crumbiflora.—A fine white-flowered plant nicclv 

scented. 
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_/f. Josminiflora .—Very like the above. 

H. flytmi. —Yellow. 

cavanillesii angusii folia and triphylla are red-flowered species. 
There are also many garden hybrids of various tints of colour. 

ASPERULA. 

A. odorala —Sweet Woodruff— This will succeed on the hills 
’•here it makes a pretty plant for ldekwork. 

Nicholson says —“This very pretty little plant is scentless when 
fresh, hut, when dried, it diffuses an odour like that of spring glass, 
and when kept among clothes it not only imparts an agreeable 
perfume to them, but also preserves them* from insects.” Hill re¬ 
sidents may he interested to hear on the authority of Or. J. E. 
Tracy, of Kodaikanal, that Impatient; phoenicea possesses the same 
useful property as a dried herb. The species A. orientalis (flowers 
blue) and A. tinctoria (flowers red> should be grown in hill gardens. 
They can be raised from seed, and are very pretty little plants. 

GUETTARDA. 

G speciosa. —A small evergreen tree at the seaside i but often 
found in gardens as a large shrub. The long, tubular, pure-white 
flowers produced rather thinly in axillary cynics, arc deliciously 
n-agran). and scent the whole of a small garden, if only one or two 
hushes are planted. Raised by layers, which, however, take a Jons 
time to root. 

RIUSSAENDA. 

\ ‘enus of rather large shrubs, with dense foliage of modcrate- 
d/,.<i oval, deep dull-green leaves. Pr. m a decorative point of view 
there is very little difference between the species ; during the not 
and r .iny seasons they are nearly always in blossom, bearing 
numerous corymbs of star-formed, orange-coloured flowers. From 
,l, e calyces of one or two flowers in each corymb arc developed 
' ’.large hoary-white leaves, which, contrasting with the green of the 
' le: v , constitute principally the ornamental character of the plants. 
Propagated by cuttings or by seed. vliich ihey bear abundantly 
in tlu* rains. 

M. frondosn. —This, which lias the largest flowers of any, being 
about an meb across, and orange-scarlet, is perhaps the most desir- 
able species. 

\f rnanuphylln —Has flowers about half the size of the last 
, n I of deeper colour. corytffbosfl has fl avors much smaller still, 
of ;* p.tU'-oranf-v colour. M. latifolia and Sf. hileola differ little from 
iiu* foregoing. 
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DIERVILLA ( Synonym : Weigrcla). 

D. rosea.— A shrub which hears at the end of every little side- 
branch loose clusters of white and rose-coloured flowers, more than 
an inch long and an inch and-a-half wide ; much cultivated for its 
beauty in the gardens of China, and now a very common ornament 
in the gardens in England ; introduced by Mr. Fortune into the 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but seemed quite unsuited 
to the climate, as the plants soon showed symptoms of decay and 
before long perished. Might be tried on the hills. 

LONICEUA, 

L. japonica —Japanese Honeysuckle.—A very rambling shrub 
requiring the support of a trellis or some stout posts ; leaves oval, 
two inches long, dull whitish-green ; bears at intervals, and nearly 
at all seasons, but principally in the cold weather, white (changing 
to yellow), strongly fragrant flowers ; a very common plant, met 
with in most Indian gardens. The variety nureoreticulala has 
beautiful yellow-netted leaves. 

L. periclymennm— Woodbine.—A small shrub, so named in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, hut in no way resembling the common 
Honeysuckle of the English gardens ; a not very thriving plant, with 
oval leaves about an inch long, deep-given above, and hoary on the 
under-surfaee. 

L, (livers if alia. —A struggling, weedy-looking shrub, native of Ih. 
hills of India ; flowers described as being “of a pale-buff colour, and 
stalkless. ’* 

L. sempervirens— Trumpet Honeysuckle—A very beautiful plant 
when in blossom with its scarlet scentless flowers : a common orna¬ 
ment of English gardens ; set down by Dr. Voigt in his Catalogue as 
existin , and blooming here. Firming r never met with or heard ci 
it, nor of the two following, likewise mentioned by him :—L. tnorratv 
tha —-Native of Nepal. L. Icschenmiltii —Najive of the Nilgherries. 
The lntlcr is growing about Ootacnmiiml. 

ABEUA. 

A. i /flora. —Native of the Himalayas; a scandent shrub hears 
in great profusion dvneo ball-like heads of small, white, very fragrant 
flowers. Feathery persistent sepals form an attractive body after the 
flowers have fallen. 

vimniNTJ.w. 

V. nmerocephalum, Spu V. For funei—Leaves ovate and scabrous * 

flowers large. 
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V. dilatation .—Described by Mr. Fortune <■ as “a fine new 
Guelder’ s Rose” ; and introduced by him, together with the last, 
from China into gardens of the Agri-Horti'cultural Society ; both 
perished, seemingly unsuited to the climate. V. Opulas —Guelder 
Rose — is down in the Ootacamund list. 


CORNACE /E. 

AUCUBA. • 


A. japonica .—This fine mottle-leaved shrub, so familiar in 
English gardens, can only with great difficulty be kept alive in the 
plains. A specimen or two in a small pot is all that one secs in this' 
country. It does very fairly in the grass conservatory, and on the 
hills it c?n be successfully cultivated. .• 

ARAL! ACE/E, 

The plant of this Order suited for tile garden are ornamental solely 
ior their foliage, not bearing flowers worthy of notice. They are all 
easily propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

' IIEDERA. 

If. helix —Common Ivy.—Manages to exist as a small pot-plant 
but makes little growth and, except for association, is unworthy of a 
place in the garden. It is common enough on the hills, where it grows 
in a wild state. 

Variegated Ivy has now made its appearance in hill gardens, 
where it should do well 

PANAX. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved plants which have become very 
popular for decorative purposes in recent year% They are ever¬ 
green and afford a refreshing contrast by the light green of their 
leaves. Almost any soil suits them, and they are easily propagated by 
cuttings and division of roots during the rains. 

P. cochleatum .—Is an old variety, the leaves resembling shallow 
sauce-ladles. P. fruficeaum lias rather ornamcttlal foliage, being 
dense and split ; is an old favourite. The following are late intro¬ 
ductions and are remarkable for the handsome variegated finely- 
di’ j<I- d character of their foliage :—fulicifolium ; lacinialum : 
Mawinuianu ; plunnttiim. The following art also ornamental leaved, 
and are much cultivated ;-~Rau$ei : elepans ; Ghrdonii ; ohtusum : 
rofondus; srvrrfifolia; Shephcrdiana; VW/c/irV; Vicloriae. 
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v Iie variegated forms with finely cut leaves are exceedingly useful 
for temporary indoor decoration. Banked with Ferns and oiher 
foliage plants they have a beautiful effect. Well suited for the plains 
of India. 

ARABIA. 


These are closely allied to Panax ; indeed, some of the varieties are 
hardly distinguishable from them ; while others are entirely 
dissimilar. 

Their cultivation is the same as that for Panax . 

A . papgr i fera —RICE-PAPER PLANT.— Bears a strong resemblance 
to the Castor-oil plant. Its onlyjnterest lies in the fact that the pith 
of the flower stems yields the true rice-paper of the Chinese. Propa¬ 
gated by the suckers it throws up for some distance around ; also by 
seed, which it produces in great abundance. 

The following are eminently ornamental, with peltate leaves, finely 
divided, and of a dark glossy green :— A. Chabrieri ; Veitchii , Veitchii 
gracillinea ; elegantissima ; Reginae The following are also a highly 
ornamental character :— Bemagsiana ; filicifolia ; gracillinea ; Guilfoylei; 
Kerchovcana ; teplophylla ; maculala ; monstrosa ; nobilis ; parasi¬ 
tica ; quercifolia; reticulata; rotunda; speclabilis ; spinulosa; and 
sonchifolia . Some of the foregoing are of large growth ; these it 
would be advisable to grow in the open border. Others again arc of 
dwarf growth, and such had best be cultivated in pots, and kept in 
the grass conservatory. 

UMBELLIFERiE. 


DIDISCUS (Synonym: Trachymene). 

7). caerdlens .—Singular as being the only annual of an ornamental 
character that this vast Order contains ; bears umbels of beautiful 
azure flowers, fiat at first, and becoming semi-spherical afterwards. 
Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, and 
put out the plants when two inches high in a good soil in the border. 
If grown in pots, it is benefited by frequent siftings ; blossoms in April 
on the plains. 

FICOIDFJE. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

Fig-Marigold. 

Dwarf succulent plants. M. tricoir (Sun- M pyropcun ?) hears 
somewhat small, Daisy-formed, crimson and white flowers of dazzling 
beauty which open only in full sunshine : cordifoliv n purple and 
ponicridigntim large brilliant yellow flowers. Show the seed in 
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^ on the plains, and in March on the hills, in wide shallow pans 
mien v. ith good soil below, but very sandy just on the surface. A 
pane of glass laid on the pan will tend to keep the soil moist till the 
seeds germinate. 


M. cristallinunp-TKE ICE PLANT.—A native of the Canary 
si anas. Remarkable chiefly on account of its large fleshy leaves, 
having the appearance of frosted glass. Sow m October on the plains 
in March on the hills. 


Mesembryanthemum plants need well-drained soil, composed of 
light sandy loam, mixed with potsherds or bricks broken small, the 
plants may be propagated by cuttings as well as seed. 'The cuttings, 

, ‘ ho ;' ,e of m " st succulents, should be dried in the sun fo- a day 
01 two before planting. 


CACTACK/E. 


This extraordinary family of succulent plants belongs, with the 
possible exception of Rhipsalis, exclusively to America. From America, 
however, at divers times and in divers manners, various species have 
been spread all over the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the globe 
and are now common plants of the jungle in such countries. In 
India, for example, there are several specie.-, of Opuntia (Prickly Pear) 
vrrv common, the history or whose introduction is fairly well known. 
In Australia, the Opuntias ore a very serious pest. In South Africa 
and in the arid districts of North Africa Cacti arc found The 

largest Cacti in the world are found, however, in their original home 

in Mexico. Such forms are the pillar Cacti, like Cercin Wcberi In 
America, England and the Continent there have always been fanciers 
ot Cacti, just as there arc fancier;, of Hoses. Sweet Peas, and Cnrna- 

' 1 ,e v " r ! ety of hiz'-rro forms makes this group a most attrac- 

0, ' e : nn ; ! " m ;ny «**"« the flowers are of a brill ian! -dour. The 
dilheulttes attending the cultivation of this order in England do not 
cM-vur m the plains in India. The only places in India, where these 
! ,. 11 nmno * 'id’fTSsfull\ grown out of doors arc where frost would 
, ' , " nl ‘ l11 / ol lhe '»- The Cacti arc naturally 
lnluhitanis of and deserts and must have condiiions similar to those 
" . ,, fr n:lliv c environmen!. Such conditions are a loose Hun ) 
*"’h , ' 1 "' atmosphere, and moderate vntei ing Drajpage is alf-essen 
1 . I. and hence it is deni able to grow the plants in a'mixture of snndy 
It, leaf mould, and plenty of gravel of a fairly l arfil , s ; 7(1 TJje 
plaids arc- propagated -fn maijy cases by seeds, and in all Cases to- siem 
-r.:og.. These, after being taken from the plant, should be allowed 
to rirv in the sun for n day or two. This heals up the eut end of the 
cutting an- prevents the very watery tissues from rotting 
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peculiar form of tlie Cacti is clue to the fact that they have 
discarded their leaves, and have given their stems the triple function 
of stems, leaves, and water reservoirs. Most of the plants are pro¬ 
tected by spines, which are transformed leaves or stems. This pro¬ 
tection one can imagine to be very necessary for the only large plant 
in a desert area. Without such protection the plants would sooi: 
be eaten up by wandering and famished animals. In many cases 
the plant tissue is exceedingly mucilaginous, another device for the 
retention of water. Spineless Cacti have been developed by Burbank 
in America and used for the feeding of stock in arid districts. The 
common prickly pear of the Bombay Presidency (Opuntia elatior ), 
after having its spines burned off by a gasoline torch, has proved a 
useful famine ration for cattle when mixed with a proper proportion 
of dry rough fodder. The fruits of this plant arc eaten by the Deccani 
herd-boys, just as the tuna fruits are eaten in Mexico and Italy. The 
following are some of the most important Cacti. 

MELO CACTUS. 

TURIUS-CAP, OR MELON-SHAPED CACTUS. 


A name significant of the form of the plants, which produce their 
flowers on a head covered with dense wool;* and bristly hairs. M. erectu 
is in llie Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Others noted as most worthy 
of cultivation are :— M . depressus ; Grcngclii ; macrocantluis ; poljh 
canthns ; pyramidalis ; Sellewii. 

MAMMILLAFUA. 

NIPPLE CACTUS. 

Described as “dwarf plants composed of an ‘ assemblage of 
tubercles somewhat resembling the tents of animals. These arc 
generally terminated with bunches of hairy bristles, and between them 
the flowers appear." * The few that our gardens contain arc : 

if. tenuis. —Pretty and delicate-looking from its club-like lobes 
being h«mrv with bristles. Suited to u pot of about the size of a tea¬ 
cup. Flowers described as pule yellow. 

jt/. pnsilta. —Resembles a little heap of halls of worsted flowers 
described ns pale rod. 

M. njit/inuunma .—Lobes or tubercles h»ng mid thin, like n man Vs 
little linger ; Quite smooth, sui mounted with a starry head of bridles. 
The flowers are described as “produced on the sum mi ts of the sh uns, 
and the largest and most beautiful oi' any of the genus, opening in the 
sun ; the interior divisions of a brilliant yellow, the exterior 
reddish/’ _t_ 

5“Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary/^ "Le Rou Jmdinier,’ pour i8flf>, p. 5(>7. 
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Others mentioned of special merit are :— M. at rata ; Anderaea, 
carnea ; cirrhifera , spins fuscis ; coronaria ; depressa ; fulvispina • 
Marwinskii ; magnimamma ; qnadrispina ; sphacelata, Wildiana. 


ECHINOCACTDS. 


HEDGEHOG-THISTLE. 


Curiously prickly globular-formed plants. 

E. echidne. —Of curious growth, resembling a ribbed Melon, of 
Lie size of a cricket ball, with star-like arrangements' of thorns along 
the ribs ; bears in February pretty delicate, pinkish-white flowers of 
the size of a Daisy, and somewhat like those ' of a Mesernbrijan- 
themum , in little groups near the summit of the plant. 

J). multiplex . —Described as bearing bowers of. a delicate flesh 
colour, as large as the plant itself, which is of a balloon form. In the 
Botanical Gardens are likewise — E. Williamsii ; E. hexaedrophorus ; 
E, notophorus ; E, platycerus ; E . Ejjresii . Mentioned also as espe¬ 
cially deserving of cultivation are :— E. eebinatus • densus ; Gilliesii ; 
imbricatus ; latispinus ; Mackieanus ; monteuidensis ; parvispinus ; 
1 latfjacanthus; scope; spinis; albis subgibbosus ; tenuispinus ; tub if torus. 


CEREUS. 


TORCH-THISTLE. 


Curious thorny, long-stemmed, strong-growing plants, demanding 
yery little care in their cultivation. The soil best adapted for them 
is a mixture of vegetable mould and decayed cowdung, well inter¬ 
mixed with crocks and broken bricks. 

C. erioplwrus .--A climbing plant, curious for the woolly kind of 
substance with which the steins are covered. 

C. grandiflorus —Night Flowering Cereus.—Mr. Gosse writes : — 
“J ho magnificent flowers are seldom seen. The plant seems a shy 
incomer. In order to see it in perfection, one must see it open at 
midnight. Cut a few inches of the stem on each side of the maturing 
l ad and bring within doors. Soon after dark it begins to open and 
towards midnight expands its noble beauty • a disk six inches in 
diameter, very double, pure-white in centre, exterior yellow- 
J,rmv ;c most deliciously fragrant of Clove perfume. In the 






' . speciosissimus .—This also, seen in the night, when in full 

blossom, is said to be an object of almost unrivalled splendour. 


C. nycticalus . — A climber, requiring an extensive kind of support 
for its thin long-jointed stems, which throw out numerous fibrous 
roots, whereby it adheres to a wall or trunk of a tree, against which, 
it may be planted ; bears in May very large white flowers, which 
open in the night and perish at the dawn. 

C. hexagonus. — A very common plant of the size of a large shrub, 
with stout six-ribbed stems ; bears during the rains a succession of 
numerous large white flowers in the night-time, which perish soon 
after daylight. 

The names of others found in our gardens, but calling for no 
particular description, are :— C. triangularis a climber, very common ; 

tetragonus ; C. bonplandi ; C, Jamaicensis ; C. loranthoicles • 
multangular is. 

EPIPIIYLLUM. 

A genus of plants with stems resembling a combination of irregular 
edged straps of ribbons growing out of each other in sue* 
session . 

E. hookeri. —A plant of considerable size, requiring a large pot : 
grows very rapidly, and is apt to let droop its long, flat sterns over 
the ground and look very untidy ; bears during the hot and rainy 
seasons numerous very large star-formed, white flowers, comprising 
very many long narrow petals. These open in the evening and perish 
the following morning. At Ferozepore Firminger had plants which 
throve vigorously and grew to a great and unmanageable size, but 
never blossomed, which is surprising, as the plant 'blossoms so 
freely in Bengal. 

E. Irancatum . —This, of which we possess three varieties, bears 
in the cold weather large gorgeous flowers of a clear bright pink or 
rose colour, which, unlike those of so many of the Order, have the 
merit of displaying their beauty in the day time. \ very delicate ami 
fragile plant, soon broken to pieces if not sheltered from the wind or 
any rough treatment ; thrives in a soil of silver sand with the admix¬ 
ture of a little vegetable mould. The largest specimens will not 
require a pot of larger size than a sugar-basin, which for safety’s .sake 
it is well to insert in a larger pot filled entirely with crocks, where 
on the drooping fragile stems may rest without fear of rotting. From 
its delicate habit it requires to be kept in the shade, but possibly a 
certain amount of exposure to the morning sun would be beneficial. 
Any small piece broken off and inserted in the soil will take root, 
But Sir J. Paxton says : “To obtain young specimens, keep a little 
dam]) nio.i.s round any of the branches and roots will speedily b 
found at the place.*’ Tn IJngland, as n matter of curiosity, it has 
sometimes been grafted upon Pereskia . A voting stem of the latte?- 
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ts head cut ofF and small slit made. In this the flat stem of the 
Epiphfjlluni is inserted and the graft tied round with a little moss. It 
is often grafted successfully on Ccreus prandiflonis. 


E. ala turn . —A plant similar to, but of stouter habit than the pre¬ 
ceding. Flowers said to-be white. 

, StHIPSALlS. ‘ 

* , 

R. salicornoides .—A curious / plant, with short-jointed stems 
growing successively upon each other like.small pieces of tobacco- 
pipe united. Flowers small, yellow, and in no way interesting. In 
its native locality it is epiphytal ; the growing of.it in pots is probably 
the cause of its being > shy of blooming as it is sometimes reported 
to be. 


OPUNTIA. 
PRICKLY PEAR. 


There are several species of this genus of singular plants, which 
produce their large gv il-fomaed, thick flat leaves, one from the edge 
of the other, and are usually covered with star-like arrangements of 
sharp bristles. Most bear’large yellow or reddish flowers. 

According to Burkill * the folleaving' Opuntias are now wild in 
Tndia : — 


O. corhinelifera . —with exerted stamens. 


O. rnonacantha , with one long prominent spine from each 
cushion. 

* 

G. nigricans, spines lav. ny to bhfck, flowers orange. 


0. rlfitior. spines tawny to black, flowers lemon yellow changing 
** 1 ’ f !i rin* common plant of the Bombay Deccan. 

0. ihllenii .—Some spines curved, nil light horn coloured. This 
is the only species mentipnedl in Hooker’s .Flora lndica v and, until 
recently, ;dl (> pun tins in India were erroneously put in this species 
by both amateur and professional botanists. There is also a spine 
I'* s variety called Opuntia dernnmna which is quite decorative and is 
id •' valuable faniim* fodder or < It is reported* from Poona 

and CcMuhatoio*. but is pr'-habh - found el*--where nfvo. 

These plants are useful for rocky c». npooids in dry districts. 
•\ OO !-v/ed ho!. ! ,tbc lug ami lb ' with light .soil ’and plenty 
"f leaf-mould. 11 kept primed down to a reasonable size they are 


, ynccorjl* of the Rofnnloal Survey of ln«l*. IV o. Dotermina 
of Pricldy Pear, now w dc in India, by L. H. Hurkilf. 
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much better than nothing in a very dry area, especially if reinforced 
by variegated Agaves, Aloes, Yuccas, etc, 

TERESKIA. 

P. blco —Darhadoes Gooseberry. *A large spreading shrubby 
plant, with cylindrical stems covered with long needle-like spines, 
and, unlike most plants of the Order, bearing abundance of leaves. 
Flowers jvery pretty, resembling small single pink Roses ; nearly 
always in blossom. 

P. aculcatu .—In general appearance much resembling the 
foregoing, but a smaller plant. Dr. Voigt stated that this species 
blossoms in Bombay, but not here, and in England very seldom. 
Flowers white. 

BEGONIACEiE. 

BENGONIA. 

ELEPHANT’S EAR 

A very extensive genus of handsome-leaved plants, distributed 
over a wide area. Many of the most beautiful species are natives of 
the Eastern Himalayas, - extending as far as Simla. In Sikkim, the 
Khassya mountains, the valleys of Darjeeling, and in Assam many 
very beautiful varieties have been found and brought under cultiva¬ 
tion. Many fine species have been introduced from tropical South 
America, especially Brazil. But by far the greatest number of our 
cultivated varieties, which arc remarkable for the exceeding beauty 
of their leaves, have been raised by hybridization. 

In England and on the Continent, Begonias are divided into 
three distin; (1) Those icinarka.hle chiefly for the beauty 

of their leaves, the flowers of which are insignificant, and therefore 
of no account ; (2) the handsome large-flowered varieties, in which 
the If xves ate mostly plain and of no account ; and ( 3 ) the tuberous 
rooted flowering varieties * which are very similar to the Inst, except 
that they have tuberous roots. The two last named are not found io 
grov to perfection on the plains; but succeed remarkably well on 
the hills, where indeed the utnor—the ornamental-leaved varicto 
also come to great perfection. The first nnm d succeed admirably, 
in our grass conservatories, even under the shelter of a verandah, 
and are the ones most generally cultivated on the plains Those 
varieties from Sikkim, the Khassyas, Darjeeling and Assam also 
grow luxuriantly in grass conservatories* 

To grow Begonias to perfection, a porous soil is absolutely 
necessary : Their roots are exceedingly dne and delicate and remain 
mostly on the surface. This fact should he borne in mind. Long 
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exposure to rain destroys all tuberous-rooted Begonias. The best 
way is to fill a pot half full of crocks for drainage; then fill in with 
a soil composed of well-decayed leaf-mould and river sand in equal 
parts, with suflleient old mortar or concrete broken to the size of 
Hazel-nuts, to render the soil porous. In this plant the Begonia, 
and place round it large pieces of old mortar, so that the leaves will 
rest on them, and not touch the soil. Treated in this way they will 
come to great perfection. Begonias arc admirably suited for hanging 
baskets, intermixed with Ferns, Cyrtodeiras, and other dwarf foliage 
plants; while for rockeries they arc unrivalled. They are impatient 
of too’much moisture round the roots; hence the importance of very 
thorough drainage. 

They are very easy of propagation cuttings strike most readily 
while a single leaf imbedded in pure sand kept well watered, and 
covered with a bell-glass, will yield two or three plants. It is also 
possible to propagate from n cutting of a leaf containing a vein 
junction, which part is inserted in the soil. The best time to 
propagate is during the rains, when a large slock of plants may 
be raised. 

There are over two hundred varieties in cultivation of all classes. 
The following were fully described in the last edition of this work, 
and being favourites still, they have been allowed to stand : — 

B. argyrostlffma .—A small, remarkably handsome plant ; leaves 
on the upper surface of a dark bright green, distinctly dotted over 
with numerous spots of silver ; and underneath of a flesh or dull-red 
colour : hears in April greenish-white flowers of moderate size. It 
is principally the lowermost leaves that are most marked with silver 
spots ; when the plant is growing with much vigour, the uppermost 
ones often lose them altogether. 

B. hydrocnlyli folia , —A very pretty species, with thick succulent 
scaly stems, which lie prostrate upon the earth, concealed beneath 
the abundance of handsome foliage of kidney-formed polished-green 
le wes of moderate size, prettily clouded with the markings of the 
nerves showing black. The under-surface of the leaf of a pale 
Indian-red colour ; sends up in February slender flower stems of the 
thickness of a tobacco-pipe, bearing a profusion of middling sized 
pretty, delicate, rose-coloured flowers. 

B. hydroeotyUfolia. var. maiiicata .—A remarkably hnndsom * 
plant, and a delightful decoration to the verandah: hrfbit the same 
a that of the above ; hut with much thicker stems, and leaves full 
four times as large, with the markings of the veins white both on 
the upper and tinder surface, supported upon long brittle footstalks. 
An object of especial beauty when in full blossom, with its numer¬ 
ous oretty flesh-coloured flowers. 

The leaves have a great tendency 1° r °t with the wet; and the 
plant seems to thrive the better for being left unwatcred for long 
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intervals of time. Most easily propagated. A single leaf with its 
footstalk broken short off, with its heel, at the stem, and inserted 
in sand with a handglass over it, will, in a very short time, become 
a rooted plant. In this way Firminger in about eight months from 
a single leaf produced a plant of the largest growth. 

B. malabarica. —A plant about fifteen inches high with elliptical 
pointed leaves, five inches long, of a rich polished green, rendered 
uneven by their numerous hair-bearing pimples; blossoms in March. 


B. nit id a. —A small plant; beautiful for the brilliant freshness of 
its pure green leaves : apt to die down in the rains, but on the app¬ 
roach of the cold season springs up again and recovers itself; bears 
livid white flowers of middling size. 

B. ihurnilis. —A small insignificant plant, with much of the cha¬ 
racter of B. malabarica ; bears small insignificant flowers; little 
better than a mere weed. 


B. platanifolia.—A plant about two feet in height, with very hand¬ 
some leaves, like those of the Plane-tree; bears in November rather 
large pretty white flowers; exists apparently in this climate with 
some ditficulty, as it is rarely seen but in a sickly, unthriving condi¬ 
tion. 

B. reniforinis. —A very handsome plant : very hardy; will thrive 
well in a shady place in the border and grow vigorously to as much 
as three or four feet in height. Flowers very small but in immense 
number in large, dense, ' silvery heads, which contrast most beauti¬ 
fully with the rich pure green of the angular-edged leaves; as do 
likewise the pendulous bunches of white seed-vessels which succeed 
them. 


B. fuchsiotdes .—A small plant of singular beauty; not uncom¬ 
mon at Ootacamund, whence Firminger brought down plants to 
Howrah, ,but» they lived only a very short time; bears drooping 
bunches of bright red flowers, similar to those of the Fuchsia, for 
which it might be easily mistaken at a short distance. 

B. longipila .—Native of Mexico; found in some of the Calcutta 
collections; a handsome species, with prostrate stems and large 
leaves, covered with long hairs, and deeply cut like those of the 
Castor-oil plants, of a dead-blackish-green, prettily marked with 
clear green along the nerves; described as bearing clusters of num¬ 
erous large rosy-white flowers. 

B. rex. —One of the commonest of our ornamental-leaved varie¬ 
ties, and the parent of a great many hybrids. Thrives to perfection 
in grass conservatories. 

coral lino. —This is distinctly one of the best of the shrubby 
class from Brazil. Attains a height of 8—10 feet. Leaves lu’gc 
dull-green. Flowers bright, coral red, in ample drooping panicles. 
Very effective. 
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^~^B. niciculata . — Differs but little from the last named, except that 
the leaves are white spotted, and the flowers smaller. 

B. rubro-veniu . —A small plant of recent introduction into our 
gardens, where it thrives well in the grass conservatory. Leaves 
oval, pointed; the upper surface mealy-white, except the veins, 
which are dark-green; under-surface and stems deep red. 

The following are other handsome varieties: — Annica ; argentea; 
Count Alfred; Lemaiige; Diadema Gogoensis; Impcrialis; Isadora Leroy 
Jacksonii; La Perle de Paris ; Le Shah: Lowii; Madame II. Gache; 
Marshalli ; Marquis de Nadaillac; Moonlight; Mrs. Larmonr ; Alba; Pearl; 
Prince of Wales ; Queen Victoria: Sikkimensis varicgala ; Splendens ; 
Starlight Thomsonii; White Queen; Zointhiana and some of the un¬ 
named Singapore, Chittagong, and Sikkim varieties. President Carnot 
is a new plant of great beauty. 


CUCURBITACE/E. 


Only a few of these climbers, so useful in other respects, are of 
ornamental merit except^ for the striking appearance of their fruit, 
of which a description is - given elsewhere. 


TitfCHOSANTHES. 


pctlmata .—Climbing over the highest trees, this coarse-looking 
plant is only observed when its beautiful scarlet fruit, the size of a 
vo,,ses egg, is displayed overhead. But although so tempting to look 
at. the fruit is said to be a deadly poison. 


MOMORDICA. 


.If, rharan(ia.—.\ iungle creeper bearing Ivy-like leaves and an 
exceedingly bright orange-yellow flower; is well worth a place in 
l ie garden. The species dinica and bahamina are also attractive. 


CEPHALANDRA. 


inrlirn and its variety pidmnln, with pure white cumpanulatc 
powers, are often seen in gardens. Easily raised from seed. 


PASSIFI.OB.K, 


l'ASSIFLORA 


PASSIOX-Ff-OWER. 
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incrdSloom; and some five or six, perhaps, the flowers of which are of 
exquisite beauty, are as many as are of any value in an ornamental 
point of view. They are tendril-bearing climbers; natives principally 
of South America and the West Indies, and require a trellis for their 
support. “They grow,” it is said, “with great rapidity ; but soon 
exhaust the soil, and thus become injurious to plants in their 
neighbourhood ; whether therefore grown in pots or in the open 
ground, they require often a new soil. The branches should be cut 
in closely each year after flowering.”* It is therefore necessary to 
plant them in a rich soil. They produce their flowers upon the wood 
of the current year; and Sir J. Paxton recommends that they should 
be pruned in the manner of a Vine ; that is, that the stems should 
be shortened to two or three eyes off the old wood. He states, 
moreover, as also does Mackintosh.t the curious fact, that left to 
themselves they are shy of setting fruit ; but that they do so readily 
when impregnated with the pollen of other species in preference to 
their own. P. raccmosa does so with pollen of P. alata. Nearly all 
are easily propagated by cuttings and layers. 

P. alba. Flowers very fragrant, with calyx and petals crimson • 
rays variegated white, purple, and crimson. A very shy bloomer. 

P. caerulea .—The most common, and certainly one of the hand¬ 
somest oi all ; a very stout, extensively growing plant, with bright 
three-iobed leaves, covering a great space of wall or trellis ; bears 
abundantly during the rainy season large flowers with the segments 
of the calyx and petals pale greenish-white ; styles purplish"; rays of 
the crown purple at the bottom, white in the middle, blue at the end. 
Most readily propagated by the numerous young suckers it sends up 
tor a great distance round the spot where it grows. 




I . caerulea-racemosa .—A hybrid between the two species whose 
' la ™ cs ll bears ; flowers very large and handsome, though not very 
brilliant, b-ing of a pale Itlnc colour, prettily relieved with a pure 
white crown of rays. Cultivated in a large pot, it continues constantly 
m bloom. It slionld be re-potted with fresh soil annually in the cold 


P. edulis. Flowers described as white fringed with puvple, 
fragrant, but of no great beauty. 

P. foetida .—A plant of slender habit ; flowers small, white, and 
unpretending. Ornamental for its delicate and densely growing 
foliage, which, when bruised, emits a very sickly disagreeable smol). 
Bears fruit abundantly, resembling small green Gooseberries. 


,, . Oontierii,.—\ hybrid variety which bears 

distinguished from those of P, middlctoniana. 


flowers hardly to he 


* “L. Bon. 


Jardiniar” I860 p. G3G. f “Greer.house” 


p. 104. 
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• holosericea.—An extensive climber : leaves, formed of three 
blunt -obes, pretty for the marking of their dull-red veins Flowers 

a io^IsmeU of honey! 6 ^ large ’ ^ h"" * *”“* Pr ° fusion > 

habi//lS^^ ibed 35 “ a PrCUy ,hing 0t ^.mi-herbaceous 


climber ^h^h/Th o' ™ ddi(ma } — A slender-stemmed, extensive 
nber, with three-lobed leaves having large ear-likp dir.nW 

Flowers o( modern,e sire, of a ii«. carmine crimson display 

solve., only where sheltered from the sun, A common nlant in the 

ne hot ab T ]t Calc,,tta ’ where « blossoms almost perpetually through 
the hot and rainy seasons. Sir J. Paxton savs it “h™!!nn 

parison the most beautiful species in cultivation except P. racemose™ 


P. taurifolia—A powerful, extensive, and rampant climber with 

flne^argeHbluT fra^an^flo'wers^ green ’ 8l ° SSy ’ laurel - ]ike leave *> «nd 

crescent 1 ^ inosl extensive climber, remarkable for its curious 

of m°e n ri! antly ,B ^ *""»* 

threedobet^^leaves^hears'in b AlTv OI ver SP< t C * eS ^ red ' and « reen 

aZUre * WUi ’ WithVi ” eS PuTf WL-r’anf'o^rte 


blue tofmuVS’Tloefr 1 ! mcreteeT^' * y dark ‘ 


mod«te^ fa ?ndT;SV < ?&-•“?**” greenish -" h ^ flowers of 
pronged leaves. 1 interesting for its foliage of curious two- 

of a mossuperb WI< ccdmir ~’^ C, \ 1 °gtro “ SU f erb spccies with flowers 

fluadra„guIar^temandLgelfea^ S hapedTv y dlWbt ' r * witb 

* ur<,s$ ' n °t uncommon in the pardons m t W a ° r ,n< lu‘s 

during the rains. Sir J PaVton W out where it blossoms 

up0 " P caenilea, and flowers and fruiifth" FranCe il is « ronc <* 
wheii^ not above two feet high. The granadilla^ SeaS °‘ l grafted ' 

i wl or scarlet flowers in WaiTh 1 * it^thi * 1 bandsome Pbmt hears deep- 
climates, .ad can o J k r,, , in 

Mwcies. y pc propagated l>y grafting upon a stronger 

unintCresting" n £ ba “ BWrS pa,e -8 rten in signifl C ant flowers; 

coloured nZ““i OUa '-- BcarS in Wuy ,aW ' Very handsome, lavender 


an 



vitifolia —Vine-Leaved.—This is one of the best, with large 


orange-crimson flowers ; lasting for a long time. Raised from layers. 

P. leschenaultii .— An indigenous trailer, having simple slightly 
three-lobed leaves nearly as broad as long. Flower white. 

To these have of late been added, P. trifasciata mutabilis, macro¬ 
car pa, Harrisiana , Mo donna, Imperatrice Eugenie, Comtesse Gingiini, 
Constance Elliott , and fulgens. P, trifasciata is remarkable for its 
handsome foliage which forms a conspicuous object in the plant-house 
when trained up the supports. 


MURUCUJA. 

M. ocellata. —A most ornamental climbing shrub, native of the 
West Indies, beautiful, if only for its very handsome curtain of foliage, 
which entirely conceals whatever support it is trained to with its 
densely-crowded, curious, transversely-oval leaves ; bears during the 
whole of the cold months a profusion of beautiful crimson flowers of 
moderate size, much like those of the Passion-flowers ; succeeded by 
a crop of small purple berries. Propagated by la>ers and seed, the 
latter sown in February. 

TACSONIA. 

A genus of climbing plants in most respects very similar to the 
Passion-flower ; but not, perhaps, so handsome. They are not found 
to grow satisfactorily in the plains of India. 

T. pinnatistipula .—Plants of this species were introduced into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but, Firminger says, soon died ofT. T. Van 
Volxemii, with handsome scarlet flowers and T . tubiflora alba with 

white flowers, both do on the hills. 

• 

P. mollissima. —This thrives well, and produces fruit abundantly 
at Ootacamund, whence plants brought down to Calcutta soon perished. 
T. Exoniensis is, perhaps, the only variety that does well in 
the plains. 

ONAGRACFJH. 


JUSSIAEA. 


J. villosa —Primrose Willow.--Native of India A shrubby 
herbaceous plant, two or three feet high ; bears rather large, four- 
petalled, evening-primrose-like flowers, of a pale dull-yellow colour, 
not very ornamental. Propagated from seed, which it bears in 
abundance. 

J.. rcpens. —A floating aquatic plant with pale yellow flower'. 
Found in still wafer all over the plains. 
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I\ bispinosa —The Water Chestnut.—Abundantly found in the 
Cashmere lakes. Grown also in tanks in Gujerat in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The nuts are a well-known article of food. 

FUCHSIA. 

No plant of this genus has ever been found able to survive beyond 
the commencement of the hot season on the plains. Specimens have 
occasionally been shown in Calcutta blossoming in the cold weather, 
but these have, it is believed, been brought down just at the close of 
the rains from the hills. 

It is however, cultivated with the greatest success on the hills, 
where it forms one of the chief ornaments of the garden and the glass¬ 
house. The method of cultivation adopted is to secure, say in October, 
a good collection of plants. As the winter advances the pots contain¬ 
ing them should be plunged into the ground, and protected from the 
snow by portable glazed frames ; if these are not available, under some 
other shelter, so long as they are protected. They must be just kept 
alive by watering very sparingly. About the end of February, when 
the snow has ceased, the pots containing the plants should be taken 
np, and the plants pruned, turned out of their pots, and re-potted into 
fresh soil, made up of leaf-mould, sand and loam. They should now 
be watered more liberally, for they will be making their new growth. 
The plants should be kept under shelter until the weather becomes 
perceptibly warmer, when they may be exposed to the sun and 
air. Frequent applications of liquid manure and soap suds will 
benefit them immensely. They will bloom in great profusion 
from April to September. 

They are very easily propagated by cuttings put down at any 
time from March to September and every slip will strike if put down 
in pure sand with bottom heat. The plants may also be propagated 
by planting the suckers that grow from the base of older plants. These 
should be “stopped/’ i.e., the tops pinched off, when a growth of 
three or four joints has been made in order to encourage side 
branching. Of the side branches one should be selected as the main 
Mem of the adult plant and the others stopped. Fuchsias must be 
cpt within reasonable size and in good symmetry by frequent pi noti¬ 
ng of shoots. 

They can he grown at hill stations where the temperature never 
fall's to freezing, e.g., Mahabaleshwar, Coonoor and Panchgani. 

The lumber of varieties in cultivation is very considerable ; and 
it is therefore needless to give a detailed 1 ist here. New varieties are 
being constantly im) mted by amateurs and others on the hills, and 
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the best way to secure a good collection is to attend auction sales of 
plants, which are very frequent on hill stations, when really fine 
varieties may be obtained at a trifling cost, or cuttings may be purchased 
from some of the public gardens or private nurserymen. After futile 
attempts to grow these beautiful plants on the plains (a hopeless task) 
it is refreshing to find hedges of them at hill stations. But the latest 
improved varieties, especially the doubles are by no means common, 
and hill-growers might well improve their collections. Varieties such 
as Madam Carnot, Mrs. E. G. Hill Princess May, Royal purple, Vesta, 
Countess of Aberdeen, Gipsy Queen, Miss Lucy Tinnis and many others 
have truly magnificent flowers. 


EPILOBIUM. 

E. aiigusti folium — Rose Bay, or French Willow.— A hurdy 
shrub of 4 —G feet, confined to the hills, where it is apt to spread 
rapidly in the shrubbery. 

It is, however, an attractive plant with pretty crimson flowers in 
terminal spikes or recemes. Easily propagated by division. 

. 

OENOTHERA 
EVENING PRIMROSE. 


The most beautiful plants of this genus are perennials. 

OE. Drummondi — Evening Primrose.—A very showy and beauti¬ 
ful species, and a charming ornament to the garden ; bears throughout 
the hot and rainy seasons, a constant succession of large bright-yellow 
blossoms, which are open not only in the evening, but continue so 
during a great part of the day ; though perennial, it is best renewed 
from seed yearly in October. 

OE. tetraptera .—A plant of prostrate growth, pleasing for the 
profusion of large white blossoms it opens in the evening. Sow the 
seed in October ; it reproduces itself by drooping its seed. 

OE. bisiorta. —A weedy plant ; bears small, yellow flowers. 

OE. bistorta veitchi. —Has yellow T flowers with crimson spots. 

OE. Drummondi nana .—Flowers bright yellow and large. Plan, 
dwarf and suitable for rock gardens. 

OE. rosea. —Flowers small, rose-coloured. 

OE. speciosa. —White flowered. 

GODETIA. 

Veary beautiful annuals, producing flowers larger than a rupee, 
of every shade of blush and rose colour, with a dark stain on curb 
petal. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 
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To be effective they are best grown in clumps. They comprise 
G. Lindleyana of which there is a double variety ; G. rabicunda, of 
which the variety “Bride” is eminently pretty; and G. roseo-alba, 
blush ; G. Duchess or Albany beautiful, large, white flowers, four 
inches across ; G. Lady Albemarle , carmine ; Marchioness of Salisbury, 
large, rosy-crimson and Lady-bird, pearly-white. 


CLARK I A. 


Tile Clarkia is a flower that has been considerably developed by 
European flower breeders. There are two groups of florist’s varieties, 
the Elegans and Pulchella groups, developed from species of these 
names. The general colour of the flowers is some shade of red or 
purple. Pure whites are also produced, and double varieties are 
offered by seedsmen. The genus belongs to W. N. America and like 
warm, well drained, sunny situations. The plants are easily propa¬ 
gated by seed as cold weather plants, on the plains and summer plants 
on the hills. They benefit immensely by pinching back to produce 
bushy plants. 


E0CHARIDIUM. 


E. concinnum. —A pretty, unpretending plant ; bears pink 
t owers, very similar to those of Clarkia. Sow in October. 


LOPEZIA. 


7 ' c<iron ola. A rather insignificant annual ; bears curious small 


rose-coloured flowers. 

GAURA. 



LOASACHhE. 

RARTONIA. 




SovT the seed in October, and put out the plants in the border when 


two inches high. 


LOASA. 

Creepers ; having leaves which when touched sting like nettles ; 
the flowers they bear are more curious than beautiful. 

L. aurantiaca .—Bears orange-coloured flowers. 

L. nitida. —Bears yellow and red flowers. Sow the seed in 
October on the plains, and almost any time on the hills. 

LYTHR ACE/E. 

FUNICA. 

P. grancitum .— FI. PI. —The Double-Flowered Pomegranate— 
Anar. —The splendid large vermilion-coloured blossoms of this shrub 
render it a fine ornament, especially in a large garden, when seen 
from a distance. The shrub itself independent of its flowers, is not 
particularly attractive and, without attention given to the pruning of 
it, becomes very straggling and unsightly. Sir J. Paxton says, “All 
flowers are produced at the extremities of the young branches from 
the same year ; cut away, therefore, all the weak branches of the 
former year, and shorten others according to their strength.’' Propa¬ 
gated by suckers. 

P. najia —The Dwarf Double-Flowered Pomegranate.—A pretty 
pot-shrub about a foot in height ; a great improvement upon the pre¬ 
ceding, of which Mrs. London says, without doubt it is only a variety. 
There is said to be likewise a double white variety. The latter is not 
uncommon in public gardens. 

CUPHEA. 

C. purpurea— Cigar Flower.—When grown in good, rich soil, a 
beautiful little annual ; bears its pretty fringed pink, purple, and crim¬ 
son flowers, somewhat like those of Lagersfroemia, three or four weeks 
from the time of sowing. As the plants decay, fresh ones from self- 
sown seeds almost immediately supple their place in continued suc¬ 
cession for a great length of time C. j'rocuinbcns, C. Hookeriiuia and 
€. miniata are good plants. 

C. ptatycentra —A scanty, mean-looking shrub three feet high 
with small ovate leaves ; flowers small, irregular shaped, pale, dull-red 
with two purple-black, heart-shaped, erect lappets. 

LYTHRU >1 

LOOSESTRIFE. 

L. Grarffeti —An ornamental traiHn herb which keeps in 
flower for a long time. Flowers cymose, oink. Good for rock, ork 
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and hanging baskets. Suitable for the hills. L. roseum is also pretty. 
Easily propagated from seed and by division. 


HEIMIA. 


H. myrtifolia. —A small, low, slender, unpretending shrub ; bears 
in May numerous small, yellow, uninteresting flowers. 

GINORIA. 

G. americana .— A rather pretty shrub, three or four feet high 
with small Myrtle-like leaves ; bears during the hot and rainy seasons 
pretty, moderate-sized purple flowers, succeeded in the cold weather 
by small, shining, dark purple berries. 


GRISLEA. 

G. tomentosa — Dharee — Dhao .—A large shrub, or rather small 
tree, eight or ten feet high, with drooping branches, and rather coarse- 
loolong foliage, but very handsome when in full blossom in February 
and March, presenting the appearance of a perfect shower of dazzling 
red, with its infinitude of small, tubular, scarlet flowers. 

LAWSONIA. 

HENNA, CAPTURE. 

L. alba —Henna— Mehndee .— A large shrub, sometimes growing 
to seven or eight feet high, with small neat foliage, much resembling 
that of a Myrtle ; bears at the beginning and end of the cold seasons 
numerous large compact panicles of small greenish-white flowers 
which scent the garden with a delightful fragrance. A plant of 
considerable notoriety for the red dye which the leaves afford to the 
women of the East for staining their finger-and toe-nails. Pro¬ 
pagated easily from seed or cuttings. 

LAFOENSIA. 

L. Vandelliana .—A small tree with foliage of a very neat and 
ornamental character ; leaves oval, smooth, rigid, and shining, two 
nnd-a-haJf inches long ; rather showy when in December it produces 
us abundance of large Lagerstroemia-like golden-yellow blossoms 
with numerous long stamens projecting from them. 

LAGERSTROEMIA. 

L. indica—An e ect-growing shrub three or ? 0 tir feet high 
with smooth oval leaves, two-thirds of an inch long; bears in the 
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rains, in unbounded profusion, large panicles of rather small, fringe- 
petall’ed rose-coloured flowers. There is a variety likewise with the 
flower, pure white, and one with them of a lilac colour. The three 
varieties grown together in a group, when in full blossom, form a 
most lovely ornament to the garden. In the cold season it is entirely 
leafless, when it should be well pruned in 4 easily propagated either 
from seed or cuttings. 

L. elegans .—A large, strong-growing shrub with large handsome 
leaves and flowers, about ten times as large as those of the preceding ; 
a magnificent object when in full flower, with its great compact pani¬ 
cles of light-purple blossom, showing finely against its dark rich 
foliage. 

L. Ftos-Regiiiae . —A large tree of the Ghaut forests. Sometimes 
called the “Pride of India,” on account of its gorgeous blossom. The 
latter breaks forth in May or June, along with the young leaves, 
and is truly a splendid sight. The panicles, which are mostly terminal, 
are two feet in length ; while the individual flower is not less 
than four inches in diameter, and mauve-purple in colour. 
When in blossom this tree can be seen a long way ofl. Major Drury 
says of it “This is, without exception, when in blossom, one of the 
most showy trees of the Indian forests. It is now commonly culti¬ 
vated in gardens on the Western Coast, where the moist damp 
climate is most suitable for its growth and the full development of the 
rich rose-coloured blossoms. In forests near the banks of rivers 
it grows to an enormous size, some having purple flowers, and 
forming a most beautiful and striking appearance.” Propagated from 
seed sown in February. 


MELASTOM ACE/E. 
CENTRADENIA. 


r A pretty genus of Mexican or Central American evergreen plants, 
with ovate-lanceolate ribbed leaves. Cultivated in the conser¬ 
vatory both for the beauty of their foliage and flowers. The two 
varieties mostly seen in cultivation are C. grandiflora with large rose- 
coloured flowers and C. rosea with smaller flowers of the same colour. 
Both are propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass. 

C. floribunda .—A small herbaceous pot-plant, native of Mexico 
with dark-red stems, and narrow lanceolate leaves, from an inch to 
an inch and-a-half long ; bears from February to March a profusion 
of small rose-coloured flowers, at which time it is a tolerably pretty 
object, resembling one of the annuals in bloom. Cuttiugs strike 
easily. 


BERTOLONIA. 

A Brazilian genus of dwarf sprawling pot-plants with hcovt- 
shaped, ciliated leaves having raised ribs. The cultivated species 



B. Marchandi, with its variety B. M. superba, have beautiful velvety 
leaves and are very ornamental when grown in the grass conserva¬ 
tory, in a light rich sandy soil. Propagated by cuttings in sand, 
under a hand-glass during the rains. A hot-house plant on the 
hills. * 


CYANOPHYLLUM. 

A very handsome genus of tropical American plants with large 
noble-looking leaves from one to two feet long. A rather light 
vegetable soil with free drainage suits them best. They grow well 
in the gross conservatory.' Propagated by cuttings in fine sand 
under a band-glass, during the rains; also by division of side-shoots 
when re-potting in February and March. The species in cultivation 
are :— 

C. Assamicum .—Native of Assam, with ribbed leaves of a dark- 
green on the upper surface and reddish underneath. 

C. Bowmanni .—Somewhat different from the last in having hand¬ 
somer leaves of larger size. 

C. Magntficum .—This is one of the handsome foliage plants 
in cultivation, with leaves of one to two feet in length, and nine to 
ten inches wide, tapering to a point. The upper surface of a 
beautiful velvet green, the raised ribs being white, while the 
underside of a fine reddish purple. Grows to a height of four to 
five feet. 

C * speciandum .—Differing very little from Boivnmnni. 

On the hills it would he necessary to treat these plants as stove 
exotics. Flowers arc of no merit. 

ARTHROSTEMMA. 

A. lineatum . A pot-plant, native of Peru, with elliptical rough 
leaves, one to two inches long : in my opinion of no great merit 
though considered choice by some; bears in the cold season, rather 
profusely, largish heads of dingy-white flowers of moderate size. 
Propagated by removal of suckers. 

PLEROMA. 

Sun . LASfANDRA. 

K trinervia .—A choice and delicate pot-plant, of woody habit, 
but of small growth; very ornamental if only for its rich green 
peculiar foliage; hears during the hot months handsome pale- 
purple flowers of moderate size. Propagated by cuttings under 
g^ass in the rains. 

l\ macranthum .—A shrub with large mauve, purple flowers 
sa ‘ f * 1° #row well at Goonoor and Ootacfimund. Not found on the 
plains. 


MINIS/*,. 
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MELASTOMA. 


Af. inalabathricum —Indian Rhododendron.—A shrub, similar in 
character to the last, hut of larger habit, and loose mode of growth; 
a rather delicate plant, requires to be grown in a pot; bears in the 
cold season large mauve-purple flowers ; produces seed abundantly 
from which it can he raised easily. This is a splendid bush on the 
Western Ghauts. 

Af. sanguineum .—Bears in the cold weather purplish-blue flowers 
in all other respects very similar to the preceding ; occasionally 
yields seed, from which young plants may be raised. 


OSBEESIA. 


A genus containing many handsome plants with the peculiar 
characteristic three-ribbed leaves of the Melastoma and Plemora and 
producing beautiful flowers very similar to theirs; many species arc 
natives of our Indian hills, but none, according to Firmingec, able 
to endure the climate of the plains. 


MEDINILLA. 


M . vagans .—A small pot-shrub, very handsome from its dark 
rich glossy leaves; bears small crimson flowers, very numerous, and 
somewhat like those of an Ardisia , seemingly not opening well. A 
rare plant. Propagated by cuttings. 


SONERILA. 


S. margaritacca —A lovely small pot-plant, with oval-pointed 
polished dark-green leaves, marked with rows of pearl-like spots, 
and with deep-red stems; hears numerous small pretty three-petalled 
pink flowers, with showy yellow anthers. Native of the hills of 
India, and has been exhibited at the Calcutta shows, but is a very 
rare plant Several other species are met with in Assam. 
Propagated by cuttings. 


MEMECYLON. 


M. tinctoriam .—A large woody shrub or small tree, native of 
the jungles of India : a very beautiful ornament to the garden for 
its cheerful glossy foliage as well as for its flowers ; blossoms in 
March with very small fragrant lilac flowers; leaving to tt\e stems in 
compact little bunches, and covering them in boundless profusion. * 
Propagated by layers and by seed. Syn. Af. edttle (Ironwood). 

Af. capiteUatuin .-—-Differs from the preceding only in that it.*, 
leaves are smaller, and that it is somewhat later in its period c f 
blossoming. Af, Hengeanum is commonly found in the south. 
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MYRTACEdE. 


MELALEUCA. 

M. caieputi. —Cajeput Oil-tree.—A moderate-sized tree with 
pleasing, dark, evergreen. Willow-like foliage, forming an agreeable 
contrast with the ashy-grey colour of its withered-looking bark. In 
much esteem among the natives, who make use of the large flakes 
of inner bark, which are easily torn off, for inscribing their sacred 
writings upon. Bears small whitish flowers of no interest. Produces 
seed abundantly, which when sown by hand is rarely found to ger¬ 
minate, though numerous plants spring up self-sown around where 
the tree stands. 


EUCALYPTUS. 

The Eucalyptus are natives of Australasia but have proved 
themselves excellent growers in any country with suitable climate. 
They have, for example, been grown successfully in the West Highlands 
of Scotland as well as in India. Manv are trees of enormous height. 
Some are said to make malarial regions less so, but this is probably 
as much due to the drainage they effect as to any subtle influence they 
may have. Eucalyptus globulus is the blue gum tree and the best 
producer of Eucalyptus oil. It grows well in the temperate climate 
of ihe Nilgherries E. paniculata and E. rostrata have grown well in 
Po«ma with a 27-inch rainfall and a range of temperature from (nor¬ 
mally) about 40°F. to 110°F. in the year. These two species also 
succeed well at intermediate elevations in the south and so do E. cit- 
riodora and E. margincLta . E. ficifolius with its profusion of crimson 
flowers is a very ornamental plant. The trees look best in dumps. 
Seedlings are easily raised by the usual methods. 


NAPOLEONA. 


imperiahs. A shrub of handsome growth and Camellia-like 
appearance ; native of Sierra Leone ; fine, handsome plants, were in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, in the open ground, as well as in 
, ' r,rote s £ anIen at Alipore, where they bore in March and April 
dose upon the stems, and all hut hidden by the leaves, they are not 
VC1 ^ ^howy flowers, which are of an apricot-orange colour, and some- 
wlry hke those of a Passion-flower. It is easily multiplied bv enttinn^ 
in the rains. h 


GUSTAV! A. 


A remarkable 
which one or tw 
country. 


genus of tropical American trees and shrubs of 
o species are found in Botanical Gardens in Ibis 


TAINlSr^/X 



G. insignis. —A shrub of three to four feet. Leaves dark green, 
sessile obovate, shining. Flower nearly half a foot in diameter, creamy 
white or slightly tinted with rose : filaments rose and anthers orange- 
coloured. Cultivated in the conservatory or under the shade of trees. 
This is a rare plant, requiring heat, 

BARRINGTONIA. 

B. spcciosa. —An evergreen tree, notable for its large handsome 
character of foliage ; bears great heads of blossom, with large flowers 
made up of a numerous assemblage of long, deep, rose-coloured 
filaments, which have been likened to a painter’s brush. Native of 
the Straits, Ceylon, and rarely S. India. An inhabitant of the tro¬ 
picals. Its fruits are distributed by water seashore. Seldom 

found in cultivation. Propagated from seeds and cuttings, the latter 
with leaves attached. 

B . racemosa. —A stout timber tree of similar character to the 
preceding. Major Drury remarks : “When in flower it has a most 
beautiful appearance from its long pendulous recemes of rose- 
coloured flowers ; commonly to be met with along the banks of the 
back-waters in Tra van core.” Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

TRISTANIA. 

T . conferta. —A graceful evergreen tree found in public gardens 
in the cooler parts of India. Introduced from East' Australia, 

T. neriifoUcty from the same place, is also a nice tree. Both are 

suitable for clumps and avenues. Raised from seed. 

CAREYA. 

C. arborea. — A handsome evergreen tree of the south. Effective 
when in flower and fruit, the latter like an overgrown Apple, Raised 
from seed. 

\ 

COUROUPITA. 

C. gutanensis — The Cannon-ball Tree. — Introduced from tfopical 
America and only found in Botanical Gardens. The large curiously 
formed flowers are borne in clusters on the upper trunk and main 
limbs of the tree, and present a pleasing combination of rosy-purple, 
white, and yellow colours. The monadelphous stamens arc formed 
info a one-sided band which, rising from the base of the ovary 
recurves over, so that the anthers are pressed down on the pistil. 

The latter, however, may or ma\ not be covered at the time l>y :> 
lateral petal. There are also some abortive stamens at ( the base 
of the band. Thrives well at Pondicherry on the east coast of the 
Madras Presidency and in Ceylon. 
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CALLISTEMON. 

A genus of small trees, of which Don writes : “All are worthy of 
cultivation from the neatness of their foliage and beauty of their 
blossoms, especially those w r ith splendid flowers of crimson and 
scarlet” 

C. linearis —Australian Bottle-brush.—A small tree of Wil¬ 
low-like foliage, remarkably beautiful in April, when in blossom with 
its numerous Bottle-brush-like tufts of brilliant crimson flowers. 

\C. salignus, —An extremely hansome and graceful tree-shrub* 
of Willow-like foliage, the leaves emitting, when bruised, a Myrtle¬ 
like odour. Very pretty when in blossom in April and May, with its 
numerous small white flowers. 

MYRTUS. 

M. communis —Common Myrtle— Bil&tee Mehndee .—This old 
familiar and most agreeable shrub thrives well in all parts of India, 
but better in the north-west, according to Firminger, than in Bengal. 
In either locality it attains to a very great size. It bears its pretty 
small white flowers, succeeded by its blue-black berries, in the cold 
season. Propagated by layers. 

M. tomeniosa .—A handsome shrub, native of the Nilgherries. 
bearing a profusion of pink blossoms, somewhat .resembling those of 
the Peach. Mentioned in Dr. Voigt’s catalogue. 

EUGENIA. 

E. caryophyllata —The Clove — Long .—-Native of the Moluccas, 
where it grows to a rather large tree. Don says : “It is difficult to 
transplant. Seeds are usually sown where trees are intended to 
remain ; for, if the roots are once injured, it is seldom they re¬ 
cover.” Dr. Voigt states that “in Bengal it can scarcely be kept 
alive throughout the year.” The plant grows in Malaya on porous, 
well-drained soil. The “Cloves” are the unexpanded flower buds. 

E, Jamb os —The Rose-apple Tree—Found, apparently acclimat¬ 
ised, in Bengal and Assam. It is useful on account of its showy 
foliage and flowers. The fruit has a delicate flavour and can be 
used for jelly making. The plant is worthy of a place in any sub¬ 
tropical garden. 

E. Jambolana —The Jambul Tree.—A common evergreen tree, 
ft forms the greater part of the forest vegetation of Mahableshwar, 
and from its flowers the wild bees get the peculiarly flavoured 
Mahableshwar honey. The fruit is a purple fruit with a stone in it, 
about the size of a small Plum. It makes excellent tarts and pud¬ 
dings. Easily propagated by seed. Superior kinds should be 
grafted. 
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E malaccensis .—In all respects a very ornamental tree, with 
large, handsome, laurel-formed, dark, glossy leaves, which relieve 
superbly the fine hunches of flowers with their numerous long 
crimson filaments ; very striking also when covered with its beautiful 
fruits. Propagated by seed. 

COMBRETACEiE. 


PI0VREA. 

cl, u' ?° cc,nea -—Synonym Combrelum coccineum .—A large climbin'' 
shrub with very slender stem; requires the support ofa Sis 
a most constantly m blossom with a profusion of small bright crimson 

a-nln r ‘i’ , . n , 1 , arge c 9mpact brush-like bunches, beautifully relieved 

gainst the bright cheerful, glossy green of the foliage. * One of 
he handsomest and most prized ornaments of our Indian gardens 
Mr°M ga L ed , a> ^ layers ’ which usual, y take a long time before rooting’ 

I ± : ! S V ayS that U Sh0uld bc grafted - Combrelum pinceanum 
or some other free-growing species. 

m f * Roxburghii. —A powerful rambling shrub, overgrowing a 
■white Sr/', S r.,WSe”^ b ™* Bk « «' A* 

only “ B “ rS "“ V " rs to Ihe are, 


COMBRETUM. 

t Ztzn*!*" «■". 

They are propagate d by layers which are sometime f °'i '* aftenVi,rds - 
Cuttings here do not succeed and some ?nm n slow ,n rooUn >" 
appears to be met with in England Mke Kult ^ m str,kin « them 
“Gardener’s Chronicle" observes ? 4^ • f °V Writer in 11)0 

At pieces for cuttings for short-lo'int J « T? ,° m ' 10t selectin S 
treated in jointed firm hits of younc wood 

Cm « r ; ,r ,r "'i, t "«- «'**»?obS 

" ,e «"' s « ■««' Mol* coming ?„to SSL w “ “» ,0 '"' “ r 

ripened, and" the 1 1 m v Sa ^ s *7“ soon as young w r ood has 

back to within t.ne bud oTthe ii ’ *4 Shoots should be cut 

along the main stem hecom. i T !l \ Spurs th » <; formed 

to a foot apart n ” ,, too crowded they should be thinned out 

• bloom, Which U SZ oniTsh S C 'r mdifl rr has made l 

_ _ Jl1 ^ of the shyest flowers of the genus.” * 


* ‘Book of the Garden,” Vol. p _ jjj 
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C. comosum .—A large climbing shrub, admirably adapted for 
covering an arbour or archway ; forms a delightful ornament during 
I he cold season, when it is a perfect mass of bloom with countless large 
compact, brush-like clusters of bright-crimson flowers. 

C. rolundifolium. —A large rambling shrub; bears dull white 
flowers ; not at all interesting. 

C. gradiflovum .—A rambling shrub, of very powerful habit ; 
requires a vast deal of room, and a very robust support to grow upon ; 
bears in November, in great profusion, tusses of fine deep-crimson 
flowers. 

C. macro phyllum .—In every respect a truly noble plant : 
nothing can surpass it in magnificance and beauty when in full 
bloom in February and March ; the very large, laurel-shaped, wavy, 
blackish-green leaves of themselves render the plant very handsome 
and desirable. It has the advantage also of being less rampant in 
growth than other species; flowers borne in moderate-sized brush-like 
bunches of the most vivid deep-carmine, admirably relieved by the 
dense, dark, grand foliage. 

C. pinceanuin . —-A shrub of considerable size, described by Sir 
J . Paxton as bearing “panicles of flowers a foot and-a-half long, of a 
red or purplish-red colour.” With this description the plants so 
named in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens do not altogether correspond, 
as 'lie flowers they produce are of a light vermilion or cinnabar 
colour. Blossoms in February, when almost leafless, becoming then 
an entire mass of bloom with its large compact sprays of numberless 
trusses of flowers. 

C. densiflorum . —A noble s- andent shrub, with large handsome 
leaves ; bears fine trusses of beautiful crimson blossoms in the cold 
season. 

C . Wightianum , C. Chinese , C. acuminatum .—These last three 
arc large rambling shrubs, bearing whitish flowers, not sufficiently 
ornamental to entitle them to a place in the garden. 


QUfSQUALIS. 
RANGOON CREEPER. 


Q. indica .—An extensively-growing scandent shrub, requires a 
strong trellis (better a tree) for its support ; bears during the hot 
weather, rainy season, and the fact all the year round in constant 
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This splendid genus of useful and ornamental trees affords 
several species in garden cultivation. T. Cciluppciy the so-called 
Almond tree, or Badam, is perhaps the most popular in compounds 
where, during the cold season, the matured leaves assume the 
beautiful autumnal tints seen in deciduous trees at home. The form 
of the tree also, with its widespreading branches disposed in distinct 
tiers, renders it a popular object. It is not, of course the true 
Almond tree. 

HALORAGEiE. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM. 

M. intermedium .—An aquatic herb found in still waters through¬ 
out India. 

DROSERACE.E. 

A family of herbs represented in India by only two genera. 

DROSERA. 

INDIAN SUNDEW. 

D. Burmanni A small reddish, star-like herb with glandular 
hairs ; found in the most beds of deep nullahs, or where water may 
be oozing out of the ground. Abundant in South India. \n 
interesting little plant, being a fly-catcher. Flower rose-coloured in 
small spikes or racemes. 


DRASSULACEiE. 

CRASSULA. 

C. nit id a and C. miniata. —Small herbaceous pot plants of a 
succulent nature, very showy and beautiful when in flower, v ith 
their trusses of crimson blossom, much like that of a Phlox, Firmin- 
gcr brought down plants from Ootacamund, where they thrive well, 
bu found them unable to exist in the climate of the plains, a s is 
a deed the case with the majority of plants of this description. 

hfr VeS |Wion e Ca £ e ‘ They do weH on the hiIIs * The on *y Indian one 
is L. uiaica, with rose-colourtd flowers. 

KOLANCHOE. 

. A .f "h-«° f er ect-growing succulent herbs. Useful for rockwork 
where the hfTerent species attain a height of one to four feet. 

Leaves green or fleshy-orange, mostly very irregular in size and 

form 
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The India species are K. glandulosa , K . spathulata , K. floribunda. 

K. grandiflora , If. brasiliensis, and If. laciniata. But there are several 
varieties, among which one called K. virens keeps in bloom for a 
month, and has pretty orange-coloured flowers. 

K. heterophylla .—An herbaceous plant with thick succulent 
leaves, weedy-looking, and hardly suited for the garden, though 
somewhat cheerful when in blossom in February with its bright 
yellow Oxalis-like flowers. 


COTYLEDON. 
NAVEL WORT. 


A large genus of succulent herbs and shrubs, mostly introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The species mostly found in Indian 
gardens are C. cigavoides, cluvifolia , Cooperi , gibbiflora y Peacockii, 
ylmica, and secunda. The two latter are Mexican, rosette-like 
succulents better known under the old generic name of Echeveria. 
The House Leek, C. Sempervivum , may be found up north, also at 
Ootacaraundx 


BEYOPHYLLpM. 

D. calycinum. An herbaceous plant, in some places found 
crowing common by the wayside and in light jungle ; well known 
f. " the curious property its think scolloped succulent leaves have of 
throwing out roots and soon becoming plants by merely lying upon 
. 1C ^ u r face of damp ground; very ornamental when in blossom 
in February, with ds numerous large globular-formed flowers of 
pale-green tinged with red, drooping prettily like little bells from 
‘tier erect flower-stem. 


SEDUM. 

stonecrop. 


these pretty succulents are only adapted to the colder parts o, 
the country. A prostrate species used for carpet-heeding a! 

nnr li'Vi'. 'T* “r m ojrmos f masses > (,uri "g the cold season » 
Jim hspl.iv of pretty orange flowers. Several speciu.s do well it 
Loon oof and Ootacanmnd. 


TURNER ACE*. 


turnera. 


T. 

v ith vul dull-green 


A small herbaceous shrub,' native of Brazil 
leaves two inches long; bears mostly in the 
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cold season large, cistus-like, sparkling, cream-white flowers, with 
dark purple-eye. Propagated by division. Difficult to transplant. 

T. ulmifolia .—Of the same size as the last; bears its lanceolate 
shining leaves crowded on the summit of the stems, above which 
are borne at all seasons its large dull-yellow flowers; met with growing 
out of old walls about Calcutta. 


SAXIFRAGACE/E. 


SAXIFRAGA. 


S. sarmentoscL —A pretty herbaceous plant, with small round 
leaves, variegated above, and of a dark-red colour on their under¬ 
surface; usually grown in England in pots suspended from the 
window-frame, whence it lets drop its delicate, thread-like, red 
runners in such profusion as almost to give the appearance of 
matted hair. Plants were introduced into this country from China 
by Mr. Fortune, but they do not seem to thrive here, nor manifest 
any tendency to send^out the runners, which constitute the principal 
feature of their beauty. 


HYDRANGEA. 


H. inutabilis .—This plant, which in the Channel islands becomes 
a large, noble, bushy shrub, six or eight feet in height, is not un¬ 
common in Calcutta, but is grown in a pot, and never_ attains to 
more than a foot and-a-lialf high, nor bears those magnificent 
trusses of bloom which render it so conspicuous an object of beauty 
in Europe. 

On the hills this plant thrives to great perfection, and blooms 
in profusion. It is at its best during the rainy reason, when it 
attains its greatest size. Needs very little care or attention. It is b\ 
nature a marsh plant, and requires abundance of water, particularly 
at the period of its most vigorous growth in March and April and 
is best placed in a pan of water. It requires a light soil, and to be 
kept in the shade. Sir J. Paxton says that “much of the- success in 
the culture of the plants depends upon their being placed in a southern 
aspect before flowering to ripen their wood and buds.” The'great 
difficulty, however, here is to induce them to make wood. Flowers 
in April and May. Propagated easily by division. 

If. Japonica .—This plant differs from the last in the leaves, 
being of a longer, more pointed form, and of a more verdant 
fresher green. The central flowers also of each truss of blossom 
are fertile while those of the last are nil barren. The habit of th* 
two species is precisely the same, as well as the mode of cultivation. 
Attains a fine size and blooms freely on the hills. 

//. Japonicavarievala .—An exceedingly beautiful plant, wilh 
large cream-coloured leaves blotched with green. Firmingcr brought 
down Plante of this from Ootacamund for the Calcutta Botanic 1 
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Gardens, as well as for his own, but they all perished in the hot 
season, seemingly incapable of surviving the heat of the plains. 


BREXIA. 

B. chrysophylla. —A small tree introduced from Madagascar. 
Cultivated in the conservatory, where its large leaves of a beautiful 
golden tint are attractive. A light sandy soil, with a few bits of old 
mortar, suits it (best. Propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass 
during the rainy season. Requires protection and heat on the hills. 
Other species are B. madagascariensis and B. spinosa. All will 
succeed in tropical India. 


DEETZIA. 

D. corymbosa and crenata with varieties should succeed well at 
such places as Simla, Darjeeling and Ootacamund. They are 
hardy, deciduous shrubs with pretty white or pink flowers. 

ASTILBE. 

A. Japonica. —Japanese Spiraea.—This tall herb, with its fine 
terminal spikes of pure white flowers, is highly decorative, whether 
on the lawn or in a shrubbery. A. J . variegata is an improved 
variety of the type species, These should do at hill stations 

PHILADELPHIA. 

P, cornnarius —Mook Orange or Syringa.—This hardy orna¬ 

mental shrub will only succeed in the far north anti at high altitudes 
in the south. “Grows luxuriantly at Ooty (Ootacamund). should 

hr. pruned to induce flowering.”—R. T. B. “For propagating take 

root growths. Does better in Ooty than Coonoor.”—C. G. The 

double flowering varieties, P. C. primulae floras and P. C. nanus, 
should be introduced. 

ESCALLONIA. 

A genus of ornamental evergreen shrubs from South America. 
One species (name unknown) is reported to be doing well at 
Coonoor and Ootacamund. E . floribunda , E. macrantha , and 
L. organensis are the best species to introduce at hill stations. They 
u propagated by layers and cutting’ 
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ROSACE^E. 

RIBES*. 

CURRANT 

■tanffiilneum and oilier sprees ">f the “Flowering Currant.” 
t'l thrive well at Ootacamund, and to bloom ail the year 
They are. of course, useless for the plains. 
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It is absolutely impossible to deal with Rose culture satisfactory 
in the small space which can be allotted to it in a work on general 
horticulture. There exists a formidable literature dealing with the 
cultivation of this beautiful plant in Europe and America, but little 
of value has been published on Rose culture in this countiy* i c 
following original remarks of Firminger are therefore reprinted, as 
they are records of actual experience and are therefore of permanent 
value. 

Firminger writes, in the third edition, as follows:— 

“It must be within the memory of those now living that the 
gardens of Bengal at least, if not of all India, hardly possessed a Rose 
that was worthy of the name. It is over fifty years ago that the Rose 
Edouard was introduced. Previous to that there was nothing better 
to represent this lovely race than the common China, the Musk, and 
the Bussora, putting forth a show of blossom for one short season, 
and shabby and disagreeable all the rest of the year. The old 
beautiful so-called Summer Roses of Europe, if introduced, were found 
unable to exist here. But a great change has taken place within a 
very recent period. Races of Roses entirely new, the Teas, the 
Noisettes, the Bourbons, have come into existence, and happily 
found in India a home thoroughly congenial to them. 

But the same uniform success has not attended the introduction of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, at any rate in Bengal. Some have proved 
charming acquisitions, hut a large number, it has been found, are not 
deserving a place in our gardens at all ; some being unable even to 
exist here for any length of time, and others, though thriving 
vigorously, seldom or never yielding flowers. Several, moreover, 
that do blossom, though deservedly of high reputation in Europe, 
produce in this country small and not very double flowers, frequently 
only semi-double, very deficient in depth of colour, and greatly want¬ 
ing in due richness of perfume. 

But this is not all. Many of these Roses also, extolled in the 
catalogues of English dealers, are fn truth unworthy of notice : while 
many, again, are so similar to others of a different name that 
professional Rose-growers themselves can hardly distinguish them. 
In India, too, this similarity it seems to me. has a tendency to become 
even more positive, peculiarities that might perhaps be recognized 
in a European climate often becoming here entirely lost. This is, 
however, not the case on the hills. 

Considering the large number of Roses now existing in Tndia, 
and the case with which the\ may be mulhplied. few perhaps would 
care to procure them from Europe. T would only here observe that 
Roses, to bear being sent from England in the rude way in whi< h they 
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usually conveyed, should be stout plants two or three years old, 
upon their own roots, if such are to be had. Nurserymen, however, 
seldom keep such plants, or cultivate any budded Roses. But Dwarfs 
budded on the Manetti stock, for purposes of conveyance, are perhaps 
all but as good as those on their own roots. These are always to 
be had, and are best to be ordered. Standards of Half-Standards, 
that is Roses 'budded upon the Briar, from two to four feet high, should 
never be sent for, as the length of the stems not only adds to the 
trouble and expense of sending, but is rather unfavourable than 
otherwise towards the budded part retaining its vitality. Plants 
Uulded on the Manetti stock have the bud inserted low down near 
the root of the stock, and should be always planted with the budded 
part an inch below the ground. In that case in course of time the 
Rose forms roots of its own ; and the stock of the Manetti, on which 
it has been budded, ultimately dies. 

Some of the plants sent out on their own roots may appear to 
have perished, and to be quite dead. Never take it for granted that 
Mich is the case ; plant them ; notwithstanding, and take all possible 
care of them : they often recover themselves and push forth again 
when least expected. 

The propagation of plants generally by layers and cuttings has been, 
treated of elsewhere, but a few remarks may here be made especially 
applicable to the Rose. *_._ 

★ Grafting and budding should be done not only when the sap is 
rising but also when there is moisture in the air without wind. For 
subtropical India, where the rainfall ranges from 25 to 50 inches per 
annum, the Rose Edouard is considered the best stock. But at cool 
stations like Ootacamund, where the rainfall is heavy, the Rosa multi - 
ilorrt is preferred as a stock, while many varieties of Roses succeed best 
upon their own roots. At hill stations, most varieties do well planted in 
the ground; but such is not the case at lower elevations where rainfall is 
comparatively light and where the dry season usually extends to nearly 
five months. At Bangalore, where the rainfall is 35 inches, followed by 
a long dry season, only a few of the hardiest climbers, such as Marechal 
Kiel and Cloth of Gold, are planted in the ground, except for purposes 
of propagation, all others being cultivated in pots. Under the latter 
treatment, full grown plants are pruned and reported tw f ice a year, e.g., 
in May—June and November—December. But this can only be done 
with strong plants and may very easily be overdone, much to the detri- 
. pa of the plant. The following directions for planting Roses in 
the open are given by Mr. R. L. Proudlock. at one time Curator of 
tile Botanical Gardens at Ootacamund. ‘‘Dig pits 2'x2'xFC>' / in depth, 
fill in with good strong rich loam, or the otrongest loam vou can find’, 
Ji ix one basketful of cowdung, well rotted, with the top half of the 
A d in each pit ; the same quantity of rich leaf mould may be added 
JmII in lii. pi's half full with soil, the too half !<> be filled in with the 
compost of soil, manure, and leaf mould. When filled in. the soil 
now in* pressed down sufiicientlv to prevent sinking later <Then 
the IV^se in the fop centre "of the pit, fakiiiR care not to'plant'd 
pe ‘ t,ia ” r ' acutely necessary. « prow Roses we avoid deep 
rcr the surface you can keep their ' -- 
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Layering. —The layering of many Boses mav b. performed at all 
seasons of the year, 'but with some few of the choicer kinds it will 
prove most successful in either October or February. . - . 

Mr. Errington very kindly communicated to me the follo ' v ^ 
happv method he adopted for layering Rosos. He plunges ; a pot filled 
with soil in the ground, at the place where the layer is to be made 
and layers the Rose in the usual way. This is done in February, 
shortly before the hot season. He then places anothe^pot upon thc 
soil of the pot in which the layer has been made, half Alls this upp- 
pot with earth, and keeps the remaining half always filled with w ate . 
The water slowly trickles down to the layer below, and keeps it co . 
tantly moist. The layer is ready to be cut by the beginning of the 

1 ainS Cuttings . —The 'best season for laying down cuttings of Roses is 
undoubtedly in November, about the time that the annual pruning is 
done By March they become nice little rooted plants, and may then 
be taken up and potted off. Cuttings of vigorous and healthy growth 
from the Tea-rose, Devoniensis and Elise Sauvage will, 1 have Found, 
strike readily if put down in July during the rain>_.. 

I am indebted likewise to Mr. Errington, some time head-gardener 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society, for the following particulars respect¬ 
ing his mode of raising Hoses from cuttings. To strike them in he 
uses a mixture of one part of fine charcoal to three of sand. One 
advantage of this mixture, he says, is that the cuttings, when struck 
will continue growing and thriving; but that, when struck m sand 
alone they must be removed and potted in soil, or they soon die. IK 
always uses slips with heels of the old wood. He takes care to lav 
the heel of the slip against the side of the pot, but not the w T bole length 
of the slip. He says the mixture cannot be pressed too closely 
round the slips. He covers them with a bell-glass. 

Cuttings in water . — During one cold season I made experiments 
on striking cuttings of Roses in bottles of water. The ones T attempt 
ed were the delicate Tea-roses Devoniensis, Elise Sauvage and PeeVs 
Rose, and with each I met with complete success. The following I 
found the points essential to be attended to : — 

The water must be per fectly clean and pure, and changed fre¬ 
quently to keep it so. Not more than one or two slips mu st b e 


"Half of" the pit is on the score of economy ; supposing you were to 
manure the whole, the nutriment contained m the upper half is gra¬ 
dually but certainly carried to the lower level by the agency 01 water. 
For pot culture, at Bangalore, especially when forcing for exhibition 
growth, a compost consisting of the following ingredients is prefer¬ 
red—2 parts red loam, J part sand, 5 parts half-rotted horse dung and 
a good sprinkling of fine bone meal. Good drainage is a sine Qua non : 
and with the crocks the best growers, add a few biggish lumps of char¬ 
coal. By sweetening the soil, the latter does a lot of good. As growth 
progresses some useful stimulant, such as liquid manure, nitrate 
soda, or a solution of dried blood may be applied if necessary. r irt 
this is also easily overdone, and different fertilisers should 
applied togethor 


not be 
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The slips must be of the youngest growth, the foot stems of a 
flower that has just blossomed and fallen off. 

The bottles should be placed on the north side of the house or 
behind some screen where they may have plenty of light without sun¬ 
shine, and he sheltered from wind. An old box, without the lid. laid 
upon its side, with the outer surface of the bottom facing the sun, 
serves admirably for putting the bottles in. 


Small vials do not contain water enough ; ten-ounce confectionery 
bottles should be used ; tumblers will do, but are rather inconvenient. 

It is exceedingly interesting to watch the cuttings gradually form 
their callus, as they will completely do in about three weeks, and then 
some time after emit one or two white silvery fibrous roots. As soon 
as they do this, they should he potted ofT at once. 

Budding .—The budding of Roses is performed with the greatest 
facility and success in the Upper Provinces, and by this method 
choice Roses may soon he multiplied there to any extent. The kind 
employed for a stock is the Rose Edouard and the Grant Rose, which 
grow there with great vigour, the bark yielding most freely to receive 
lhe bud. The operation may be performed in February. 

In Bengal from the difficulty of finding a stock, the bark of which 
v'ili separate freely from the wood, budding is seldom or never attemp¬ 
ted, Buds of any valuable Rose, however, one chances to obtain may 
be turned to account, sacrificing some common young Rose-plant by 
cutting it completely down, removing the soil, and inserting the buds 
upon the stump or upon the root, the bark of which will always yield 
readily. 

But there is one mode of proceeding by which, if adopted, (budding 
would succeed probably as well in Bengal as elsewhere. And this is 
matter of some importance, as when Roses have become multiplied 
in this way, it may possibly be discovered that there are those which 
in India, as in England, succeed well when budded on another stock, 
hut indifferently grown on their own roots. 

The plan would he very similar to that given by Mr. Rivers. Lay 
down in an open piece of ground in the rains a good supply of cuttings 
of Boses Edouard, about a foot long, having first removed all buds but 
the lowermost one at the base of the cutting and the two uppermost. 
I.ay the cuttings as slopingwise as possible, burying as much as two- 
thirds of them, so as to leave only the topmost bud exposed, and press 
L:e earth firmly down upon them. When they have struck and become 
thoroughly established, they will he ready for budding upon ; but 
th v roust be left just as they are till required for that purpose. At 
IJ»'t time the earth must be removed, the upper part of the cutting laid 
r( h and the hud inserted in the usual way as low (town on the'stork 
e-m convenient!\ be got at. The bark of the stock, it will be found, 
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, wiiralways part readily, so long as kept moist by being let to remain 
beneath the soil. 


Grafting —Grafting, or more properly inarching, is the practice 
that is uniformly adopted in Bengal for the propagation of the choicer 
kinds of Rosesr—in my opinion a very inferior mode of proceeding. 
The stock employed for this purpose is of the Rosa gigantea and the 
China Rose (Due de Berri). The best time to perform the operation 
is November, or as soon after as the plants have made new growth 
after the annual pruning. 


Standards .—Standard Roses are rarely seen on the plains of India. 
These, when in full blossom, present a very handsome appearance. On 
the hills it Is different, as it is possible to make very fine standards 
there. Of course in this country, where high winds prevail, they 
t equire stout stakes or iron rods for their support, even more than 
they do in Europe. The stocks employed are' of the Rosa gigantea 
or multi flora. 


Pillar Hoses .—Roses when trained in this way (and it is only 
such as make long and vigorous shoots that can be so) have a Very 
beautiful appearance. Proceed thus :—Cut away clean from the 
ground all but three stems, and train these to a stout stake or 
bamboo, six feet or more high. To induce these stems to produce 
lowering shoots along their whole length, in October shorten their 
tops, unfasten them from their stake, and lay them at full length 
upon the ground. Left thus in a horizontal position, the buds upon 
them will break into shoots, which otherwise they should not have 
done. When they have done so. carefully raise the stems and bind 
them to their stake again. These sidelong shoots, pruned \baek after 
flowering, will form the blossoming spurs in after years. The main 
stems, however, are said soon to wear out. when they require to be 
cut completely down and replaced by fresh ones. 

Situation and soil. —Roses, raised either from cuttings or layers, 
will come into full perfection of bearing by the second season after 


they have been planted out, particularly if they have received liberal 
treatment. They do not like a wet undrained soil, and as little do 
they like a dry and arid one. Tt is therefore best to plant them in 
a gentle raised bed, from which the superabundance of wet during 
Ihe rains may pass off; hut as a situation of this kind subjects them 
to a treater degree of drought during the hot months, they i.Hist at 
that season be from time to time, liberally supplied with water 
Generally speaking, they suffer during March more than at any 
other period of the year. In that month it not unfrequently happens 
that t ie leaves are entirely devoured by some insect that seems to 
prey upon them during the night. 

v writer in the Gardeners ’ Chronicle states that “charred garden 
rrlus” w used largely by Messrs. Wood in the cultivation of 
Roses ; and ,\f r Rivers recommends turves pared thinly and 
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or roasted upon an iron plate, as an excellent 
ingredient to mix in the soil for Roses.** Acting upon this I have 
made parings of Doob-grass, laid them several days to dry in tha 
sun, pulled them to bits, and roasted them in an earthen vessel on a 
chulah. Using this abundantly with common earth and old cow- 
manure, I have found not only Roses, but other potted shrubs thrive 
in it most vigorously. 

Roses love now and then an entirely new soil, and transplanta¬ 
tion every year or two is the very best thing that can be done for 
them. When not transplanted, they should in October, after the 
rains are over, have their roots laid bare by the removal of the earth 
for two or three weeks, and then covered in with new soil, well 
enriched with old cow-manure or, better still, well rotted night-soil. 

Surface dressing during the months of December and January 
I have found of prodigious benefit, making the plants break forth 
with wonderful vigour. Drawing the earth away from the stem, so 
to form a circular ridge at a foot’s distance around it, I throw 
into the shallow basin thus formed a basket of fresh cow-dung, and 
from a considerable height Dour water upon it. The water thus 
passes into the soil as a thick liquid manure. A fresh quantity of 
cow-dung is applied at the interval of about a month. 

Pots and ring-pots .—When well cultivated, Roses appear to me 
to thrive and blossom far more satisfactorily in the open ground 
than they do in pots. A common mode of cultivating Roses, and 
one of which the natives are very fond, is to grow them in ring-pots. 
These are earthern cylinders, sixteen inches in diameter and two feet 
long, let into the earth endwise about a foot deep, and filled with 
soil to within three inches of the rim. The method of the natives 
is to cut the Roses planted in these completely down to within two 
or three inches of the roots in October ; a week or two later to remove 
the soil from the roots, and, having left them exposed a few days, 
to illl in with a solution of oil cake of the consistency of thick mud, 
verv offensive to the nose at the time. The plants under this treat* 
ment, it is true, blossom very beautifully a month or so afterwards, 
but - is a mode of cultivation that possibly would not suit every 
one's taste.” So far Firminger, the following remarks are by a later 
hand. 




Rose culture on the hills .—Tha cultivation of Roses on the hills 
u attended with far more satisfactory results than on the plains. 
7hi v come to astonishing perfection, quite unknown on the plains 
c on with very little care and attention- Especially is this found to 
bo case with Roses fn pots. 

Having secured a stock of plants, say in October, very little can 
b‘ i- beyond plunging the pots containing them into the ground 
w,lh * shclHi- overhead of sonu sort to prot-ct them from the effects 
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oFThe severe winter. At this time they require very little water 
only just sufficient to keep them alive. 

About the middle of February, the pots should be taken up, the 
plants pruned in thoroughly and repotted in fresh soil and a size or 
so larger pots. Begin watering now a little more liberally. By the 
beginning of March Ihe leaf buds will begin to swell, and by the 
end of the month they will have burst into leaf and formed young 
bunches. They should be copiously watered at this time, occasionally 
with liquid manure. The flower buds will begin to show themselves 
about the third week in April, as a rule, and from May to November 
they will go on blooming in great profusion, according as the class 
to which the plants belong. June, however, is the month when Roses 
are at their best on the hills. 

In order to have a constant succession of flowers, the brandies 
that have made vigorous growth, and have finished blooming, 
should be cut back to within six eyes, when they will push forth 
new growth again. It is, under any circumstances, best to cut back 
all branches that have done flowering, as otherwise they exhaust the 
plant. When this is not done, the plants assume a ragged and 
struggling appearance, do not bloom, and exhaust themselves very soon. 

In pruning, one golden rule should always be kept in view. It 
is: “The more growth, the less pruning, and vice versa” Plants of 
vigorous growth do not need severe pruning, but only require the 
removal of old and worn-out wood, and the current year’s growth 
to be cut back to within six and nine eyes. Plants of feeble growth 
should be unsparingly pruned. Two eyes, or at the most three, 
should be left in the case of the current year’s growth ; while the 
old wood should be entirely removed with a clean cut of the knife. 

Great discrimination is, however, required in pruning, and 
success can only be attained by constant practice and observation. 
So many different points have to be taken into consideration that 
no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down in this connection. As a 
general rule, however, it may be stated that Tea, Noisette, and 
China Roses scarcely need any pruning beyond the removal of the 
old worn-out and dead wood. AH other—especially the Hybrid 
Perpetuals—-are greatly benefited by a vigorous application of the 
pruning knife. But, as has been observed above. Judgment and dis¬ 
crimination must be exercised ; and it is well to weigh all essential 
points before commencing operations. For priming purposes, the 
Secateurs, or French pruning shears now to be had of any iron¬ 
mongers of Calcutta. Bombay, and Madras, will be found best, 
as there is less risk of disturbing the roots of the plants, which often 
happens when the knife is used, especially by less experienced growers. 

On the hills, Roses can be propagated either by cuttings, layers 
or bu'U mg. All three methods are equally successful. The best 
time to put down cuttings is in February, after the annual pruning. 
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plains, cuttings will strike readily at .any time- 
between February and October. Layering is best done, from July 
to September ; while for budding, May is certainly the best month. 

In putting down cuttings, it will be found that if glazed frames 
with bottom heat are used, the percentage of successes will be very 
large. Nothing but pure sand, mixed with charcoal pounded fine 
should be used for putting down cuttings in. It is a mistake to use 
any other soil, although, when pure sand is not available, common 
garden mould must of necessity be used. 

tt ,., 0n * essential point in Rose culture on the hills is the watering. 
Lnhkc the plains, the supply is not abundant, and yet it is essential 
hat vheu the plants are in vigorous growth, they should receive a 
plentiful supply of the precious fluid. Nevertheless, the general 

oTnrlted 1 0V t er '»« ertl * ‘hould be avoided, especially in the case 
>r potted plants. Evaporation and absorption do not lake place lo 

not ir e w !, X er: aS ° n ,! h ° plains : therefore, plants in pots should 

i)i ri a tl r m ° rC ^ ° nCe a C,ay - an,i that in the evening. 
f . ‘ * » th V"? seas ° n 1,0 artificial watering is needed ; while in 
b ''"iter only just sufficient should he given to keep the plants alive 
he foregoing general directions for the cultivation of the Queen 
of Flowers on the hills are certainly limited ; but the scope of S 

; l k , do * s no ? dmit of greater detail Nevertheless, they will be 
found sufficient for all practical purposes. 

nnrts^of* In <Ua ^ xft ^' 7,0/, -^ower shows are now common in most 
' form Roscs ’ both in a growing state and in cut-blooms. 

Hons as tn conspicuous feature of these functions, and a few direr- 

.pZr tot ' hm r “ d >’ '» »•* 

bo ,' he ,f’r S - » *b»«ld 

separately, Their lw h tnl T* y t Sh " U,d be P ° tted f)IT and kept 
They should he especially rea ed in tt ^ Within bounds, 

o to produce plants heal S L iJT™ 7 ° f a " d WaterinR ’ 50 

well-developed blooms. They shoufd 77% R °° d f °' iaRe atl(I 

beginning, or even the S of Novend er andthe^e ^ *7 
Pinched hack Thic 7 . er * an ” *be young shoots 

ih, 0 « sji £ °, sh> , srm " h •«<* 

"o'" »boo. .ho .eoot w°o l he ,n 1 ’^ *. l i h '» 

bo m rc sainted .I,,. .ho nowor, X „ T “w'. 

'bo oho«. 1 gre.d „„„y oorio.t M„™ £ '* ** ? 

■ '.in date of pruning. The re d flowering sorts take a few H , WCeks 

ban he whites. Care should he taken not to Teat rntr 7 k T"' 
flower-huds on each stem, all the rest being pin ehe d 7ff T 7’ 

procedure nfl the sfrength of the stem goes toThe . By . V” 8 

b 7 S biqi.-d manure should he liberally used L t TOmamuui 
* ""<ry. A few applications of a solution made of sulphate'of ton 
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(known in the bazaars under the name of kas-ses ) will add to the 
brilliancy of the flowers. An ounce to a gallon of water is the pro¬ 
portion. Plants intended for exhibition purposes should be kept 
in a situation where the hot rays of the midday sun will not heat on 
the blooms, especially a week or so before the show. 

In the case of cut-blooms, the plants from which they are intended 
to be taken are best grown in the ground. It is, however, necessary 
to prepare the ground with suitable soil before planting. Budded 
or grafted plants of the previous February should be selected, and put 
down about the beginning of the rains. They will have made and 
ripened their wood by the time the pruning season comes round. 
Those who possess a good selection of Roses already planted out 
should, of course, utilize them for cut-blooms, and should select the 
plants from which they intend to exhibit beforehand. These should be 
treated in the same way as the potted plants to secure flrst-class blooms. 


In selecting varieties, those only should be chosen which possess 
good forms, such as the globular, cupped, and imbricate. Expanded 
flowers are not considered fit for exhibition purposes. Fragrance 
and “substance” are also considered important recommendations, 
bor instance, Marechal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, La France. Captain 
Lhristi, Star of Waltham, Louis Van Houtte, Senateur Vaisse Paul 
IScron. The Bridge, Souvenir d’um Ami, Xavier Olibo, Bessie Brown 
and Alfred Colomb, are excellent types of what exhibition Roses should 
be. The number of varieties to select from, however, is^ almost un¬ 
limited, but some direction must be exercised in choosing those that 
are likely to bloom when they are wanted. 

One of the most important considerations at floral exhibitions in 
England is that the plants and cut-blooms arc properly and correctly 
named . A Rose without a name at an exhibition, no matter how 
beautiful and cultivated, loses all its value as an exhibition plant. 
This point is not rigidly insisted upon in this country; but it should 
be. not only in the case of Roses, but of every other species of plant 
exhibited. 

rhe pots or tubs in which exhibition plants are grown should be. 
well made, uniform in size and shape, and, above all clean 

For cut-blooins the best thing to use is the exhibition box so 

common in England. The following is n description of it •_It is 

" l. C 0 common deal wood on the principle of the ordinary writing 
, me length varies, if required, for 24, 18, 12, or 6 Roses as 

be ; but the breadth and hoi * ht ’ tooth at back and front, 
lemain the same. Thus, for 24 Roses, the box should be 3 fed 0 
inches long, 18 inches breadth ; height, " ' “ 


in front: — 

Length. 

For 18 Roses 2 ft. 9 in. 

•• 12 2 „ 0 , 

0 *. 1 3 


inches at back and 5 inches 


Breadth . 

1 ft. (> in. 


Rad 


in. 


Height. 
Front 5 in. 


/ 



The foregoing measurements are given by the Rev. S. Reynold 
Hole, and are found to be the best for all practical purposes. The 
two wood-cuts below are taken from his book on Roses. 

Fig. 36 represents the lower portion of the box, and Fig. 37 a 
vertical section. The cover is six inches in depth at the back and 
eight inches in front being 14 inches longer and wider than the box, 
and having a narrow beading within the four sides, half an inch from 



Fig. 38. Fig. 39. 


the bottom of the lid, which overlaps the box, leaving aitiple room 
tor the blooms. The covers are secured by stout leather straps for 
travelling. Within the box, strong laths, % X % inch, extending the 
length of the box, and six in number, are nailed to strong pieces oi 
wood, one at each end, two inches below*the surface. The upper 
and lower laths should he one-eighth of an inch within the box, and 
ihc r< maining four so arranged as to leave three spaces 1J inch wide 
three for placing the blooms in, and two for reducing weight. 
T here will b«. a spat e of 1 \ inch between the. laths and the upper 
edtfe of the box, which should be filled ns followsCover the laths 
with sheets of brown paper, too deep, and out to fit the box, upon 
which place fresh moss. This, however, is not always procurable on 
the plains of India, and the writer has seen “Doob-grass” freshly cut 
(especially by lawn mower) used as a first-class substitute. Forms 
and other foliage might be arranged over ibis to heighten the effect. 

The blooms themselves are first placed in zinc or tin tubes as 
Illustrated in Fig 38 and 39. These tubes are il inches ftng and 
2 inches vide at the top, tapering to one inch at the bottom It will 
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be observed that the top (Fig. 39) is movable, so as to admit of the 
tube being filled with water without disturbing the bloom. Each 
Rose is cut with a long stem, is put into a tube filled with water and 
having its name legi'bly written on a lebel attached to a stick, which 
is struck into the moss or “Doob” beside the bloom. 

The best time to cut blooms for exhibitions is in the early 
morning on the day of the show. In some cases it will be found 
necessary to cut them overnight, in which case they should be left 
out in the dew— of course, first placing them in a tube filled with 
water. 

A great deal of the success of a collection of cut-blooms depend.; 
upon their arrangement in the box according to colour and contrast. 
In this, individual taste and judgment must guide the exhibitor. 

Descriptive Lists. —The reviser of the fourth edition of this work 
did not consider it either expedient or necessary to make any change 
in the classification and descriptive lists of Roses given by the 
author, as to do so would be to alter entirely the character of the 
book. There are now one or two works devoted entirely to the culti¬ 
vation of Roses in India, in which very full descriptive lists will be 
found by those desirous of growing very large collections. Moreover, 
&he catalogues issued by English and Continental Rose growers— 
especially William Paul and Son, of Waltham Cross—are Rose Manuals 
in themselves. 

It must, however, be confessed that the lists to be found in this 
work are very far from complete, for hundreds of very desirable and 
really lovely varieties have been added to our already extensive col 
lection, for information regarding which readers are referred to the 
two or three works on Roses in India and to the catalogues mentioned 
above.. 

Firminger continues * 

“Groups .—Roses now in cultivation either belong to, or derive 
their origin from, two well-defined groups : 

(1) The Roses of Europe and Western Asia, such as the old 
Cabbage, French, and Damask Roses, the general chameter 
ot which is that they bloom only in June and July. 

(2) Tlie Roses of the Eastern Asia, such as the China, Bengal, 
and RourbGii Roses, which bloom nearly throughout the 
whole year. 

Xow scarcely a Rose of the first of these groups has been found 
to succeed in this country; while the Roses of the second group, as 
far as my observation goes, bloom far more beautifully j n :ndia than 
in England. 

But from crossing and interbreeding the Roses of the two groups, 
cultivators have raised of late years an immense number of hybrids, 
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and for the guidance of those who wish to procure any of these 
hybrids from Europe, it may, 1 belive, be laid down as a rule that the 
more hybrid has of the blood (to speak familiarly) of the second 
group, the more likely it is to succeed in this country, and the more 
of the first group, the less likely. Roses, for instance, called Hybrid 
China and Hybrid Bourbon, producing flowers of great beauty owe 
so much of their parentage to the first group that they inherit'from 
it the property of blooming only in summer, and none of these, be 
it observed, have been found to answer in this country. By crossing 
again, however, these hybrids, so as to throw into their progeny a 
eater affinity to some Rose of the second group, new hybrids are 
produced which possess this property, viz., that after blooming in 
June and July, form out the flowering shoots fresh, or as they are 

!™ e mleS r nC( l Secondar V> sh0 °ts break forth, which produce 
flowers m the autumn. Hybrids that possess this property are what 
are called by the French Hebrides Remontants and by the English 

Sv the e mm Ua,S - ThG nl °r- thCn - a Rose Possesses" of this pro 

' Of h >limT n p e may Conc,ude that U is suited to this country 
)f chm'bmg Roses, notice will be taken further on 

accor C d?na V to° r thi n EngIand arT f?8 e Roses j >i two great divisions 
ic ording to the season in which they bloom. The Roses of the 

ar ' ,'*r S ™' *«e«. from blooming on* 

blooming in the Llum«aT^ll', I Tn < Th . Al, '“ n, "“ 1 K °n“' ' r ° m 

tr" 18 r ln ihi , s 

during the rains blossom in f V semi-double flowers 

ami b? “7 , December 

blossom only .Febr^n Jr J&rS.” 

DIVISION I. 

ROSA CE.VTIFOLIA. 

This group contains the several varieties of Cabbage, including 
Moss Roses, different sizes and shades of colour, from crimson to pure 
white. No Rose of this group, as far as I can ascertain, has ever been 
brought to establish itself and thrive in Lower Bengal, nor, as I believe 
in the plains of India at all. Roxburgh in bis “Flora Indioa'’ has it 
is true, specified R. cenli folia , but it is R damascena he intends 
which lie accounts only a verlety of ft. centifolia. 

Mo.;s Rose. Rosa cm!ifolia var. musrasa. —This Rose has been 
.sevo’;,! times introduced but never brought to thrive, and establish 
Itself. Even in (he apparently more t congenial climate of Ootn- i. 
ii imd. 1 learnt that it had not been found t 0 succeed Tn th. 

U. ,-.ieat success, but that it is most reluctant to blossom ; but I 
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am Jed to suspect it is not the true old Moss they have there, but 
one of the many hybrids that have been raised from it. On the hills, 
however, the several varieties of Moss Rose thrive and blossom 
reely. Examples : —Blanche Moreau, Little Gem White Bath. 
Crimson Globe, Provence. 

ROSA BAMASCENA. 


DAMASK ROSES. 

fnp ?Z SSO ™ or * >ers, ' an poses'. —The Bussora Rose is distinguished 
‘ i* Cl1 PCrfl 1 1 ™ e of ,ts <lowel 's. is common till over India and in. 

lhere are two varieties, the red and the white, only partially double 

shuns ” S1 IVe ’ )los * oming for one brief season—in March. The 
stems are profusely covered with small fine spines, and the plant 

has rather a shabby, unsightly appearance. The usual practice is 
to head down all the stems in November, remove the earth, so that 
the roots be laid hare for a week or two, and then fill in the earth 
again with a liberal supply of old cow-manure. 

>v, ™g* h , B "E ’wS'Vfl ! h ' ,0nn 0f *■ *'>»’“»»■ such » 

this stale seem ngU i i ”, m V? wi,d ’ ^cultivated state. In 

1 know of nTXer’fm-m of the n^i n eXis ! in « in lndia - Po¬ 
lished in India—not one -e,/ ^ Daniask Rose that has b«m estab- 

Mad k ame d H L ard^ Sler ’ ^ DamaSk ’ La Vil,e d " talS'Aradame'Soit., 


H “S N rR bS^sJs^i, ■ mmm = 

GALLICA: ROSA SPINOSISSIMA. 

the climate of Imlif j^adfnied^nf n R « S t ,'S?® be found to which 
China groups, plants ini V ? , ! ? * 1e Hybrid Provence and Hybrid 

condition in m v garden m^re n? eXisterf in n vcr V unthriving 

Charles Duval, Paul Perr- ?° Fe ‘ han ,“ ?’ 0ar - , ° f Hybrid Bourbons, 
and found to thrive vi,r'r /'a' T.' U ] Ricn " t have been introduced, 

remaining three groups r ,, ' U ‘ prnd '"'® np flowers. Of the 

Rose in this couXv T , ’"T? , J hnv « a sin-l- 

Pauline Garcia Gcnernf T ® xam P ,0S - Ade e . Provost, Mr,. R ivt . s . 
Charles Duval f f \\ ,11mm Jess e , Victor. Hugo. 

Stan well. E ‘ ,0le dc r ' a Malmaison, Queen of Dcnn, , k. 
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ROSA RUBIGXNOSA. 


SWEET BRIAR—EGLANTINE. 


Common in all parts of India; bears small pink, single flowers, 
does not bear the knife well, and will not blossom if pruned; can 
be propagated by budding, grafting, or sowing the seed, but rarely 
by cuttings. It produces seed which is gathered when quite ripe 
and sown immediately. It takes twelve or eighteen months to 
germinate 


ROSA LUTE A (Syru R. FCETIDA). 


AUSTRIAN BRIAR. 


The only Rose of this group I have seen in India was one which, 
when I resided at Ferozepore, I obtained from Peshawar from 
cuttings conveyed in a letter, and nearly dried up by a five-days' 
journey in September. I removed several buds, which I inserted 
upon steins of the Rose Edouard. They nearly all took. It was a 
pretty variety, with sweet-scented leaves, and blossomed in March 
with a profusion of single, golden-yellow, rather evanescent flowers, 
but making for the time a most beautiful Jlisplay. 

Persian Yellow .—This is the only one of its group considered 
worthy of cultivation in England, bears deep golden-yellow, perfectly 
double flowers. It has been introduced into this country, but cannot 
be brought to thrive or blossom vigorously. 


ROSA RANK SITE. 


BANKSIAN ROSES. 


Rosa Ternata .—A common plant about Calcutta; of rampant 
growth, with bright, glossy, dark-green foliage, contrasting prettily 
with its single pure white flowers. 

White Bankston, from China, a plant with slender thornless 
tvVig.; and lo g narrow leaves, is met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Cardens, and bears in April bunches of very small, double, white, 
violet-scented flowers, but thrives very indifferently ; w i!l not bear 


pruning. 


Yellow Banksian is also met with in Calcutta, but is rare A 
conspicuous plant at Ootacanmnd. 


FORTUNE S YELLOW ROSE. 


growth 
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Fortuniana; flowers described as large, double, with their petals 
loosely and irregularly arranged, of copper and lawn colour ; intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Fortune, from China, into the Gardens of the Acri- 
Horticultural Society, but has never flowered, which possibly may 
be owing to its having been pruned. Messrs. Staudish and Noble, 
the cultivators of it in England, say :-*‘The shoois should only he 
nilined; to shorten them is to destroy the flowers.”* 

ROSA MULTIFLORA. 

A powerful scandcnt shrub ; bears small pinkish flowers in 
1 ebruary in crowded clusters ; hardly worth a place in the garden 
as plants take several years and become very large before they 
blossom and do so then only sparingly. This though very similar 
o the Rose bearing the same name in England, is quite distfnct from 

B ° th kmds :lr . e f ound at Ootacamund, where they form heS 
and blossom most profusely. I brought down thence °he FnaRsh 

common t L? ^nSU^a,, ’ bUt " aoceeeded there "<> better than. 8 the 

t*. 1 —- ori81 ”- - <• 

ROSA GIGANTEA. 

A climbing Rose of rampant growth, very similar to 'the Inst • 
P oduces no (lowers ; used in Lower Bengal for stnefcc fr> • i • ’ 
upon. Grows in Poona without flowering ** f ° r ,narchln « 


ROSA INVOLUCRATA. 


A bramble-like plant, with small, 
foliage ; bears in February a profusion 
of the Dog Rose ; quite single. 


pale yellow-green, pretty 
of white flowers like those 


DIVISION II. 


UAMASK PERPETUAL. 

about Calcutta, and^Z rH c ° mmon R° Si ' <n the gardens 
dwarf habit; flowers' 1 ! one °f 110 most beautiful plants of 

colour ; should t,. ®' T 8 *’ ? ouble - cup-formed, of delicate blush 

P ni ned freely : easily propagated by cuttings. 

hybrid perpetual. 

cstimatioL/tor'Ihe m,„ RoSCS °! this 8 f°" p staml in th * very high-st 
-^^Gfuiness,_ colonr, and fragrance o f tlieirJTnwei--. :i „d 


^axt6n*s ‘Flower Garden/ Vol. II p 
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some, but by no means all, for the continuance of their blooming. 
In this country they seem, it is true, when once established, to 
ihrive vigorously, but in many instances are very shy of blooming ; 
some do not bloom at all, and some others, that do produce very 
poor, unsatisfactory, flowers. This, no doubt, depends in a great 
measure on their lineage, as already explained. 

In Europe, these Roses are subjected to a severe pruning after 
they have completed their season's growth. This is sometimes done 
before winter ; but more commonly, I believe, in the spring, when 
till shoots the plants have made during the past season are cut back 
lo a third, or even a quarter of their length. This is equally essential 
in this country, and must by no means be omitted. It should be 
done about the middle of October. When in a healthy,, vigorous 
condition, cuttings of nearly all of them laid down in November are 
not in the least difficult of propagation. 

Geunt des Bataillcs.— Is met with in several of ttie Calcutta 
gardens, but never in a very vigorous condition, nor bearing flowers 
to support the high reputation it once had in Europe. Far superior 
kinds of its class have quite supplanted it now. Mr. New, of the 
Government Gardens at Bangalore, pointed it out to me budded upon 
the Bussora Rose—much to its benefit, as he considered. It is not 
by any means difficult of propagation by cuttings. 

Lord Raglan — Said to surpass even the last in the beauty and 
dazzling brilliancy of its flowers, introduced by me ; produced only 
poor valueless flowers. 


Leone \ erger. A small compact bush, bearing a profusion of 
• ll! 11 » beautiful, cherry-coloured flowers ; a delightful plant nearly 
constantly in bloom. 

Marquita Rorcellq A plant of small growth, remarkable for its 
ver >' <lislinct and rich green foliage; flowers of moderate size, pale 
pink, very double, and imbricated, produced in the hot and rainy 
seasons : not very easy of propagation by cuttings. 

Caroline de Sansctl .—A beautiful pale rose-coloured flower, 
opening with its petals compact and crowded much in the manner 
of Souvenir de la Malmaison : established in this country, where it 
succeeds tolerably well. 


G neral Jacqueminot .—A large, not very double, but most 
superhfy brilliant Rosr of a dazzling red : well established in this 
country, where it thrives and blossoms well, mid is easily propagated 
""‘V ? ,l T VvV m,w |.o.W.;s. II i so profuse j n its bio ,rain# 

U.af in KuKlaud plants of it arc cultivated by thousands for rut 
Mosvrrs for the market. Us bright colour, however, is rather fugitive 
Princes* Adel,nde.—( Not to be confounded with tin- old Ten 
tr wi'ich 11r 4 name i. alone given in Mu* English lists ) Flowers 
•I r,, usli large fflohxdu , i dl er »iu*le when full d,|,, w ., but 
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beautiful when half open ; a long-established favourite ; 
blossoms well only on plants three or four years old. 

Enfant de Mont Carmel. — Flowers of moderate size, of rich 
deep crimson, with small compact and crowded petals; of a fine pe¬ 
culiar fragrance. Thrives, but not vigorously, here. 

1 Due de Nemours.—<An old Rose in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s 
Garden ; flowers crimson, of large, full, globular form. 

La Heine .—An old Rose in the country, but still one of the most 
beautiful, producing large, deep rose-coloured, cup-formed flowers. 
Young plants do not blossom till two or three years old. 

Pope Pius IX. — A plant of vigorous growth, but very sby of 
■blooming; puts forth towards the close of the rains one or two,of 
its rather very small double flowers. 

Madame Masoon. —A beautiful Rose, of moderate size ; flowers 
deep crimson, changing to violet ; thrives and blossoms well in the 
Agri-Horticultural Society’s Garden. 

Baronne Hallez. —A beautiful dark-red Rose, now long in the 
country. 

The above, together with Madame I.aflay, Jules Margottin, 
Baronne Prevosl, Souvenir de la Reine d’Anglcterre, and a few others 
have been long established in India ; but those that have been intro¬ 
duced since arc so many that it would be vain for me to attempt to 
describe or even name them. Some years ago there was issued a 
notice of as many as seventy kinds, distributed by the Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society : out of these I find about twenty-eight, though once in 
high esteem, and good Roses withal, displaced in the English nurscry- 
man’s lists by others of superior merit. These lists are very exten¬ 
sive. Tt is well, however, not to be led away by them to a craving 
for too many, hut to be satisfied with securing a few of the best. 
And hereupon I quote, as most deserving of consideration, what has 
been said by so eminent an authority as Mr. Rivers : “The New Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses annually sent out by the French florists make up a 
long list of names ; out of these, os a rule, but vert/ few prove worthy 
of attention ; the greater portion arc different shades of crimson— 
seedlings raised from General Jacqueminot—and fatiguing from their 
sameness of colour : among them all there is not one equal to Charles 
Eefebvre. Owing to this large annual introduction of quasi-nev. 
kinds. Ruse catalogues have become burdened with an array of names 
tedious to read, and irksome to those who wish to select a few really 
good Roses.” 

T now give a list of the chief best kinds in cultivation, airan 1 
according to their colours. I attempt no description, us, where all 
are beautiful, it were impossible to convey in few words tun idea of 
the respective merits of each. Those wh* desire a more r\i»*nsivc 
list would l«> well to procure oik from any of the principal Rose 
growers in Fnghmd. 
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White .—Coquette des Blanches; Louise Darzens; Blanche 
Mareau. 

Blush.—Baroness Rothschild; Madame Rivers; Madame Vidot ; 
Reine Blanche ; Thyra Ilammerick. 


Rose-coloured and Pink .—Abel Grand ; Charles Rouilard ; 
Charles Verdier ; Comtesse de Chabrilliant ; Josephine de Bcau- 
harnais ; La France (classed by some as a Hybrid Tea), Editor, VI 
edition ; Madame Guinnoiseau ; Madame Therese Levet; Marguerite 
de St. Amand ; Marguerite Dombrain ; Monsieur Noman ; Reine du 
Midi ; Caroline de Sansal ; Elie, Morel; Emille Hausburg; Madame 
Caillat. 


Carmine.- — Beauty of Waltham; Charles Mafgottin; Joim 
Hopper ; Jules Margottin ; Madame Alice Dureau ; Madame Charles 
Carpelet; Madame Victor Verdier ; Marie Raddy; Paul Neron: 
Prince Leon; Victor Verdier; Ville de Lyon; Edward Morren; 
Nardy Freres ; Princes Louise. 

Bright Crimson and Scarlet.—Alfred Colomb; Antonie 
Douche*; Batonne Adolphe de Rothschild; Charles Lefebvre ; Dr. 
An dry ; Due de Rohan ; Duke of Edinburgh ; Fisher Holmes • Fran¬ 
cois Lacharme ; Francois Treyve ; Camille Bernardin ; Duchesse de 
Caylus; Exposition de Brie; Leopold Hausburgh; Marie Baumann. 

Dark Crimson.—Duke of Wellington; Horace Vernet ; Lord 
Clyde Marechal VaiUant ; Pierre Notting ; Prince Camile de Rohan ; 
Xavier Olibo ; Francois Louvat ; Baronne Hausmann ; Monte Christo- 
Black Pi: nee.” 


Thus far Firrainger's original remarks and lists with one or two 
filling additions by later editors. The editor of the sixth edition 
»ms maiked in italics the varieties in the above list that are still popular 
in England. General Jacqueminot should certainly be included in 
Lie list. The following should be added : Frau Karl Druschki, 
wlnte ; Suzanne Merie Rodocanachi, pink : Ulrich Brunner, cherry 
red. 


BOURBON ROSES. 

Firniinger continues —“Rose Edouard .—Originally from the 
Is!e of Bourbon, and parent of the whole aroup. An old well-known 
- r b)se in all parts of India, most desirable for the constancy of its 
bloom ns well as for the sweetness of its flowers. During the cold 
season it produces flov erd.aids in unbounded profusion, which rot in 
M<o centre and never open. The stems, after blossoming, should be 
pruned closely. Exceedingly vigorous in growth, and easily pro- 
wwrMorl affording the best stock we have for budding other kinds 
Upon * 


t , * wf 15 .? Ro Vf C n ’ P d s f ", 1 »>y Firmingcr to the 
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Gloire de Rosomanes. —A plant of large growth and sprawling 
habit, not uncommon in Calcutta ; produces all but single, large- 
petalled, brilliant crimson flowers, pleasing to those who care mo.e 
for colour than for form; easily propagated by cuttings. Hedges are 
formed of this Rose in the Botanical Gardens at Ootacamund. 

Pheolina Bourbonica.—A common Rose in Calcutta; bears a 
strong resemblance to the last in every respect, but produces flowers 
somewhat smaller and perhaps a little sweeter. 

Armosa. —JIBON KISSEN PAUL’S ROSE; somewhat similar to 
Pheolina, but producing its flowers, which are rather smaller, more 
double, and of better form, in crowded clusters ; produces a pro¬ 
fusion of buds in the cold season, which never open. 

Queen. — A lovely, fine-formed, flesh-coloured Rose ; thrives well 
in Calcutta, where it is now quite established. 

Mrs. Bosanqaet (called formerly, in the Garden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, Maiden’s BLUSH, and known by native dealers 
as Khura Peel) . — A plant of stout stems, but not large growth ; flowers 
large, white, the petals overlapping with beautiful regularity, as in a 
Camellia ; perfect in form, and one of the loveliest Roses we have : 
the plant docs not bear much cutting in ; not very readily propagated ; 
but cuttings put down in November, in a shady place, will some of 
them strike- From its vigorous growth, and the much finer and 
fuller flowers it produces in this country, I was for some time unable 
to identify this rose. Following some, I have retained it among the 
Bourbons, though usually grouped among the China. 

Acidalie. — A beautiful blush Rose ; bears a strong resemblance 
to Mrs. Bosanquet, but has petals more uneven with a deeper tinge 
on their edges. Not a very thriving plant in this country. 

Pierre de St. Cyr. —Pale pink of moderate size, very beautiful. 
Thrives well and blossoms most freely in this country. 

Prince Albert. — Described as a superb Rose, is found in some 
of the Calcutta gardens. 

Marquis de Balbiano. —A plant of moderate growth. Flowers 
of medium size, very double, of a dazzling fiery-crimson colour. 

Queen of the Beds (so named in the. Garden of the Agri-Horti 
cultural Society, and certainly not, as supposed by some to be, the 
French Rose D’Aguesseau). An old and common Rose in Calcutta 
garden ; plant not of large growth : flowers bear the strongest possible 
resemblance to those of the last. 

Air Joseph Paxton. —Introduced by me ; proved a stout¬ 
growing plant with large handsome foliage, and produced fine deep, 
dazzling crimson flowers. 

Souvenir de la Malmctison —A most superb Rose, particularly 
lovely in the bud, which.is large and blush-coloured. 
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Most of the Roses Of this group may, I believe, be reckoned as 
likely to thrive and blossom well in India. The following are the 
principal ones now found in the nurserymen’s lists, arranged accord¬ 
ing to colour : — 

White. Baron de Maynard, Emotion, Madame, Gustave Bonnet, 
mademoiselle Emain, Marguerite — Bonnot. Pink —Baron Gonella^ 
Catherine Guillot, Comtesse Barbantanne, Empress Eugenie, L’Avenir* 
Lot iso Margottin, Madame Charles Baltet, Madame Marechal Michel 
Bonnet, Modele de Perfection. Rose.— Baronne Noirmont.’ Heroine 
Valid use, Madame de Stella. Carmine.— Jules Cesar, Rev. H Dora- 
brain. Dr. Berthet, G. Peabody.” 

SouvJrlir rT P J S ; ° n thc Who1e - lit0e fi rown >n England now. 
Tilt limnnt r 3 JIa,n J al * on nn(l Mrs. Bosamjuet are still popular as 
< u umnal Roses, and Acidalie, Gloirc do Rosomanes, and Madame 
Pierre Oger may bo occasionally seen. 


CHINA ROSES. 


Firmingcr continues :—“Thc Roses of this group are more dwarf 
and compact in their growth than those of most other groups. Ail 
that we have in India—and I believe if Clara Sylvain, pure white and 
Palmer, scarlet, be added we have all of any merit—thrive vigorously 
arc most easily propagated by cuttings, and, both as regards the 
profusion as well as beauty of the flowers they put forth, blossom in 
perfection. 

Rosa Chincnsis (synongms Rasa Indica t Rosa sempcrflorens )._ 

Ibis species, the parent of the group, bears valueless single flowers 
* , 1S a j L0 S et her undeserving a place in the garden. The cultivated 

varielv, however, called the China Rose, is a cheerful plant from the 
numberless pink blossoms it puts forth, though the flowers are thin 
and poo.r in form. 

Eugene Beauharnais .—Flowers small, but very lovely when little 
morn than half-expanded, perfect in form, resembling bright amar¬ 
anth cohered double Anemones, 

{jT 'amoisie Snperieure .--Flowers large, completely double, the 
pet <> like satin velvet, of brilliant crimson scarlet, unequalled in 
colour by any Rose we have. 

Archduke Charles .—(Known by the name of ROSADIS COLOR in 
too Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society)— Dor-unace.—A. plant 
■ f stout habit ; flowers noble, of thc largest size, very double petals 
wry beautifully overlapping, almost white on first opening turning 
to a dark dul!-eriinson a day or two afterwards. 


Chi tut melior . —Flowers of moderate size 
a fi. tiled dull red colour; very uncertain. 


and irregular form of 
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)uc de berri .—Somewhat like the last, but the flowers smaller, 
darker and often disfigured by a decayed and black centre. 

Madame Breon .—Of a brilliant rich rose colour, large and full. 

Unique .—An old Rose in the Botanical Gardens, probably a 
seedling of this country ; a pretty free-blooming Rose of moderate size,, 
with thick imbricated petals of a dull mottled crimson. 

Le Cameleon .—Flowers described as whitish-pink, changing to 
blackish-crimson. 


Laiurenceana —FAIRY QUEEN.—A diminutive plant ; flowers 
pink, of the form and size of double Daisy ; a variety also is met 
with, not uncommon, having flowers somewhat larger. This Rose 
makes no show in the border, and is best grown in a pot correspond¬ 
ing to its size,” 


Of the above Cramoisie Superieure and Fabvier remain popular. 
There are many new varieties of merit, of which Charlotte K 1 rum 
Queen Mab (apricot and orange), and Comtese du Cavla (orange 
and carmine), may be mentioned. 


Firminger continues :— 

TEA-SCENTED. 

“The Roses of this group, distinguished by their smaller growth, 
more delicate habit, and by the peculiar tea-scent of the flowers, arc 
about the choicest and most lovely of all. They never, as the 
Hybrid Perpetuals often do, cause disappointment by producing no 
flowers, but, when well established and properly cultivated, are sure, 
in due time, of coming into bloom in great beauty. Indeed, those 
that we have in India seem to me to thrive far more vigorously, and 
blossom even more profusely and beautifully, than they do in England. 

Booth's Rose.-A local name in Calcutta, supposed by same to be 
Cioubault, but more probably Bougere, as delightful a Rose as we 
either have or could have in the country ; of strong vigorous growth 
producing large exceedingly double deep blush flowers of delicious 
fragrenee ; easily propagated by cuttings, and ve^y common in the 
Calcutta gardens. 

Wood's Rose .—A local name, the true name unknown ; very 
similar indeed to the last both n foliage and flower, but the flowers 
are scentless. Called by some Marshal Rugeaud. 

Souvenir d'um Ami .—No Rose that I have seen in India can at 
all be compared for beauty of form with the large rose-coloured, 
drooping, half-expanded flower of this. 

French White .—Its local name in the Gardens of the Agri- 
Horiniltural Society, but certainly not appropriate as rcKtir.ls !!>• 
colour of Us flowers ; suppossetl by sonic to be ‘Maid of Athens' : a 
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considerable size and very abundant foliage, bears in great 
profusion prettily-formed fawn-white very fragrant flowers of 
moderate size ; very common in Calcutta, and easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Gloire de Dijon. —-Accounted one of the very finest of the Tea 
Roses ; flowers large, expanded, very double, with orange-yeLlow 
centre, the central petals crowded and crumpled. The colour in 
different specimens varies much, ranging from palest yellow through 
reddish orange up to pure red ; an exceedingly strong-growing Rose, 
so much so as to be often trained to cover the side of a house ; easily 
propagated . 

Devoniensis . — Known commonly by the name of Victoria in 
gardens about Calcutta ; one of the finest Roses in existence, pro¬ 
ducing fine large double creamy-white deliciously fragrant flowers, 
disfigured often by having a green hut in the centre ; of stout vigor¬ 
ous habit ; needs frequently to have the old wood cut out, ’ which 
otherwise would die down and become unsightly ; considered difficult 
to propagate. I have met with most success by putting down cuttings 
in the open ground beneath a low bush in the month of August—a 
season of the year when cuttings of other kinds seldom succeed. 

Julie Mansais. A small plant with pale yellow-green leaves of 
delicate habit, and difficult of propagation ; produces small pale 
lemon-coloured flowers, exquisitely beautiful when only half 
expanded. 

Abricote ,—Bears moderate-size flowers with apricot-coloured 
centre. 

Safrano. —Called at Ootacamund, where it is exceedingly com¬ 
mon, the Copper Rose, from the young steins as well as the dark- 
green loaves having much of a coppery lint ; produces deep fawn- 
coloured flowers, beautiful only in the bud. 

Comte de Paris. —Bears large flesh-coloured flowers. 

Elite Scuwarte. —Long known about Calcutta under the name of 
ODORATA’ ; produces large globular pendulous flow rs. creamy-white 
outside and of a rich apricot-ycllow within, without fragrance ; one 
of the most lovely Roses known ; though not able to bear severe 
pruning, it is apt to become crowded with a quantity of short spur- 
hke wood, which it will be necessary to thin out : requires well 
mr.■ ving, and in the hot season frequent watering, or it will not 
thrive and blossom at all .satisfactorily. Though many years in the 
country, it is a difficult Rose to obtain at ( aleutta, except at a very 
Jdfih price. X have, however, found no difficulty j n propagating it 
pic - fully,more particularly as cuttings put down in the rains under 
my low bush will strike readily, as they will do also in the cold 
eason ; but is the later case they require frequent watering, 
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—'^<La Sylphide .—A beautiful Rose, of moderate size, much like 
Abricote in colour ; thrives well here. 


La Boule d’or . — Flowers small, of a beautiful golden colour ; the 
plant loves a dry soil. 

Souvenir de David. —Flowers described as cherry colour, very 
large and double. 

Vicomtesse de Ccizcs. —Flowers ornage-yellow, large and very 
double ; one of the most beautiful. 

Green Tea. —A dwarf Rose, common for many years in Calcutta, 
with dark glaucous foliage ; produces beautiful, small, globular, pure- 
white, scentless flowers ; and buds in the cold .season, which do not 
open. 

Beside the above the following, arranged according to their 
colours, comprise nearly all now in cultivation in England : — 

White .— Devoriiensis , Climbing Devoniensis , Madame Willer- 
moz ; Madame Bravy ; Marquise de Foucault ; Niphetos ; Rubens : 
Souvenir de Mademoiselle Pernet ; Triomphe do Guillot ; Zelio 
Pradel ; Irene. 

Yellow. —Adrienne Christophle ; Belle Lyonnaise ; Bouton d’or ; 
Coquette de Lyon ; Comtesse de Brossard ; Enfant de Lyon ; Isabella 
Sprunt; Jaime d’or ; Jean Pernet ; La Boule d’or; Lays ; L’enfant 
trouve ; Lousie de Savoy ; Madame Cccile Berthod ; Madame Falcot: 
Madame Level; Madame Margottin ; Madame Maurin ; Mademoiselle 
A dele Jougant, Monsieur Furtado j Narcisse ; Pactolus; Reine de 
Portugal; Vicomtesse de Cazes. 

Fawn and Salmon. —Archimede ; August Oger ; Bougere ; Duo 
de Magenta ; Madame Damaisin ; Madame St. Joseph ; Monplaisir ; 
Pauline Labonte ; Triomphe de Luxemburg. 

Flesh and Blush. —Adam ; Catherine Mermet ; Eugene Desgaches : 
Marshal Bugeaud ; Moire ; Sombreuil. 

Bose .—Comtesse Ouvaroff ; General Tartas ; Homer ; Madame de 
Vutry ; President.” 

Gloire de Dijon and those marked in italics are still popular in 
England. 

Firminger continues :— 


NOISETTE. 


“The original of this group is stated to have been a cross be¬ 
tween the Musk-rose and the common China, raised by the gardener 
whose name it bears. The varieties bespeak plainly enough their 
origin in the crowded trusses of small, very double flowers they 
produce ; and some, Aim6e Vibcrt, for example, in their ilis-inct. 
musk-like odour. Some are all but scentless. They arc almost 
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always in blossom, but in the height of their beauty perhaps in 
February. 

Bridesmaid Lady Duller . Sir Walter Scolt. Felenberg. Rod 
Noisette. —These four last throw up numerous shoots in the form of 
large rampant rods, which, if closely cut in, in October, will produce 
* n February a great profusion of small red flowers ; all easy of pro¬ 
pagation by cuttings, and common in Calcutta. 

While Noisette. — A small bush ; throws up continually new 
shoots, which produce great densely-crowded heads of small white 
faintly-fragrant flowers, . forming one entire mass of white blossom; 
requires close pruning : branches which have flowered should be 
immediately cut in ; a very common Rose here ; propagated easily 
from cuttings ; plants need often to be renewed. 

Caroline Marniesse. — A plant of straggling habit, produces clus¬ 
ters of small white flowers, with the crowded petals lapping com¬ 
pletely over, somewhat resembling little Ranunculuses ; propagated 
easily by cuttings laid down under shade of a low bush in November. 

Aimee Vibert. — A beautiful white Rose; w T ell adorned with fine 
rich, verdant foliage. 

The following comprise those which might be reckoned upon as 
certain of succeeding well: — 

White. —Jeanne d’Arc ; Marie Accary ; Maria Massot. 

Cream.—La Riche. 

Yellow., —Bouquet d’or ; Celine Foresticr ; Chmdia Augustin; 
K'M of Kid on ; Guiletta; Jane Hardy; Lamarque Jaunc ; Madame 
Caroline Kuster ; Margarita; Reve d’or. 

Red. —Du Luxemburg.” 

Aunte Vibert, and those in italics arc still popular in England. 

Firminger continues :— 



TEA-SCENTED NOISETTE. 

"The Hoses of this group arc usually combined with those of the 
last. They are. however, in manj respects very distinct This 
is at once discerned in the extended growth of their stems their very 
nnich larger flowers, their Tea Ido scent, and the smaller number 
of ’hen borne in the truss. They arc magnificent Roses and as 
from their origin might he concluded, well suited to the climate of 
i uha a:: witnessed in he long established favourite Solfaft rre 

Solfrrterre . —Very common in the gardens about Calcutta • a 
plant of very extensive growth, requiring a stout bamboo trellis fol¬ 
ds support; produces large handsome poie-lcmon flowers of ‘h-ong 
Te;. fragrance, at nearly all times of the year. The voting 
v.uen mature*, should he cut back a couple of feet, and the side shoot ?’ 
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which then break forth, will produce flowers. Apt to become crowd¬ 
ed with small barren wood in the centre, which should be cut 
clean out ; requires plenty of water in the dry season ; propagated 
usually by layers, but cuttings also will strike freely* Mr. Errington 
does not consider this the true Solfaterre, of which plants have lately 
been received from England, but an inferior Rose. To me the 
difference is imperceptible. 

Rajah — (Lamarque?). —A splendid Rose, in every respect 
similar to the last, except that the flowers are somew'hat paler, and 
perhaps rather larger. 

Jaune Desprez .— Flowers varying between buff and red, frag¬ 
rant ; thrives and blossoms abundantly here, but the shoots are given 
to die hack. 

Canina Bourbonica. —One of the most beautiful, though one of 
the commonest and oldest Roses in Calcutta; produces in greatest 
profusion large, handsome, pendulous, very double, though not well- 
formed, creamy-white flowers, with apricot centre, relieved most 
agreeably by the very peculiar and distinct yellow-green of the 
foliage; benefited by liberal pruning; considered difficult to pro¬ 
pagate by cuttings. What the proper name of this Ros is 1 am at 
a loss to say, I conceived it might be Triomphe do Bohvyller. 
Canina Bourbonica (misprinted evidently for Chinensis ( Bourboniana) 
was the name originally bestowed by Redoute on Rose Edouard. 
How in Calcutta the name became transferred to this Rose it is now 
impossible to tell. 

Murechal Niel. —This noble yellow Rose has now become 
thoroughly established throughout India, and is one of the finest 
acquisitions to the garden. It is most vigorous in its growth. 

Yellow.—CAoth of Gold; Isabella Gray; Mademoiselle Aristide; 
Triomphe de Rennes. 

Coppery. —Ophirie ; of brilliant foliage ; flowers untidy, but 
borne in groat profusion.” 

Of the above Solfaterre, Jaune Desprez, Marshal Kiel, and Cloth 
of Gold still hold their own. Ophirie has been superseded bj that 
most popular rose, William Allen Richardson ; which also does well 
in the Deccan. 

Firminger continues :— 




MUSK-ROSES. 

'Rosa moschalta—*Seotee . —Botanists seem to have decided that 
U not actually identical with, this is only a variety of Rosa Bitmonii, 
a wild Rose of the Indian hills Professor Koch says they arc alike 
hut for the hairiness of the lulter. As found in the gardens of India, 
the Musk-rose is i n general a dwarf plant, hut its ordinary height 
ols-whcu is sir ted to be six or seven fool. It is said that in Persia, 
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trees of it have been seen as much as thirty feet high. It produces 
small flowers, with narrow, ill-formed, dirty white petals, and in the 
present day possesses little interest as a garden plant, except for its 
peculiar though not very strong fragrance, which, as its name denotes, 
is thought to resemble that of Musk. 


ROSA LYELLTT 
ROSE OF THE DOON. 

Koozea. 

A plant of extensive growth, common in the Upper Provinces, 
but not met with, that I am aware of, near Calcutta ; bears large 
handsome, doublc-hlush flowers. 

ROSA MICROPHYLLA. 

A native of the hills of India ; forms a large, compact bush, 
with dense, very pretty, small-leaved foliage ; flowers double ; well- 
formed, blush, with carmine centre quite scentless ; much adorned 
by the large green, prickly calyx that surrounds them. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Very few of the Roses belonging to either of the Boursault, 
Ayrshire, or Evergreen groups, which, as climbing Roses, for their 
bright foliage and rich profusion of flowers, form in summer 
so conspicuous an ornament of the English garden, have, if ever intro¬ 
duced, been able to maintain a footing in India. It is upon the 
whole to the Tea-scented Noisettes that the gardens of Bengal at 
least must be indebted for their climbing Roses. The training, how¬ 
ever, and pruning I prescribe is applicable, I believe, for climbing 
Roses indiscriminately. But it must be borne in mind that this does 
not apply to those of the Hybrid, Perpetual Roses that are sometimes 
trained to a great height, as Pillar Roses. They are none the 
more climbing Roses for being so trained. The property of all true 
climbing Roses is to send forth steins of great length, towards the 
end, of winch shoots are emitted, which bear the flowers. If. then, 
these stems are much shortened, the lower portions of them which 
remain emit shoots, but these shoots bear no flowers. The mode of 
proceeding with them wijl then he as follows: — 

1. Insert bamboo stakes in a circle round the plant. Cut out 
clean away to the ground all but three or four of the aforesaid long 
•ferns, train these three or four .stems from stake to stake in a spiral 
form, and allow them to grow to their fullest length. 

2. Cut all sprays and small wood at the bottom of these 
ms • o a to keep them clear of wood a foot or two from the ground. 
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This will render the plant accessible for applying surface-dressings r 
which are of the utmost benefit. 

3. When the stems become old, jpid show signs of debility, cut 
them out, and train new ones in their place. 

4. The only pruning required, if any, will be just to take oil 
about six inches from the end of the stem ; this will give greater 
strength to the flower shoots just below.” 

The Crimson Cluster, native of China, is an excellent climbing 
Rose and does well in the Deccan. 

Dorothy Perkins and all the Wichuraiana class, so popular in 
England, grow well enough on the plants but do not flower. They 
are being tried on the hills. 


RUBUS. 

R. roswfolius —A small, pretty plant with bramble-like foliage, 
native of the Mauritius ; flowers resemble small, very compact, double 
pure-white, scentless Roses ; very common in the Calcutta gardens, 
and very troublesome for the numerous suckers it throws up to o wide 
distance around. 


FOTENT1LLA. 

Plants of the several kinds of Potentilla may be raised from seed 
in October, and kept with no great difficulty through the following 
hot season ; but the poor flowers they produce, if they blossom at 
all, are hardly worth taking the trouble for. Will do on the hills* 

AMYGDALIJS. 

4. Persica —SEMI-DOUBLE CHINESE PEACH.—Sir J. Paxton says 
“has in all rejects the habit of the common Peach. There are two 
varieties, white and red. Seedlings are said to come true from seed. 
Introduced by Mr. Fortune into the Agri-IIorticultural Society s 
Gardens, and thus described by him * 

“These are very remarkable trees, common in the Gardens of 
Northern China, where they attain to the size of our English Vu- nd. 
Nothing can he more beautiful than these when in lull bloom, lit 
the spring they arc literally loaded with flowers, as large as our Scotch 
Roses. The Carnation-flowered has striped blooms resembling tha 
Carnation—hence its name— apd sports in a remarkable way produc¬ 
ing striped and self-coloured flowers upon the same tree. As spring 
flowers they are highly prized by the Chinese. Itinerant gardeners 
carry them about the streets for sale in the northern Chinese towns. 
The flower-buds are then just beginning to expand. The buyer p»ds 
his purchase in a pot, gives it a little water, and then place it in 
his window or sitting-room. In a day or two the buds burst, and 
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the little tree is one mass of bloom. They are propagated by budding 
and grafting, and will grow well in any common garden soil. I 
o add that small plants produce blossoms freely as well as 

grown trees.”* • 

CERASUS. 

C. Laurocerasus. —The so-called Laurel of the English gardens. 

C. Lusilanica-^ PORTUGAL LAUREL.—Neither of these well-known 
evergreens exist, nor would, Firminger believed, he capable of exist¬ 
ing in the climate of India. 

CYBONIA, 

C. Japonica. —This well-known, handsome flowering shrub 
Dr. Voigt mentions as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and 
blossoming in the hot season. The plant is not to be met with now, 
but it might possibly llnd a congenial home at Oo»acamund or perhaps 
on some of the other hill stations. • 

PHOTINIA. 

P. dubia. —A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal ; in full 
blossom in January, with on unbounded profusion of small clusters 
of small white flowers, which perfume the air for a great distance 
with the delightful fragrance of the Heliotrope. 

Propagated by seed sown in October, or by cuttings put down 
about December. 




RRAPUIOLEPIS. 

R, in die a. —A small, bushy shrub, native of Chino, with very 
handsome, dense foliage of oval, leathery, saw-edged, shining leaves, 
thrn inches Ion* exceedingly beautiful when in full blossom, in 
1 cbriurv, vith its profusion of white flowers of the size and form 
of a thimble. 

R. japonica integerrima and /?. ovata are later introductions to 
our Betel-houses. 

All are easily propagated by cuttings put down in January. 

ORATffiGUS. 

HAWTHORN. 

None of the species of this genus can exist on the plains of India, 
hut succeed well at our hill stations. 

•“Card nors’ Chronicle,” February 18(10. 
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THE PEA FAMILY. 

It should be noted that this Order of herbs, shrubs, and trees, 
one of the largest of ilowering plants, is usually arranged under 
three well-defined Sub-Orders :— 

/. Papiiionaceae .—Represented by the pulse crops of the country. 
Example : Pea. 

II. Cuesulpincae .—Mostly trees and shrubs with pinnate leaves 
and handsome, irregular flowers. Example: Gold Mohur. 

III. Mimoscae .—With finely pinnate leaves and small regular 
flowers arranged in dense, showy heads or spikes. Example: Babul. 

The Order contains nearly 7,000 species. 

LUPINUS. 

LUPINS. 

Of these annuals there are a great many species and varieties, 
all more or less beautiful. The seeds should be sown in October in 
the spots where the plants are to blossom, ; s they bear transplant¬ 
ing very indifferently. 

L. hirsutus .—The old, familiar, blue Lupin, with large, rough 
seeds. Sow in October, having first thrown the seeds into a basin 
of water and rejected those that float. Sow the sound ones by 
threes in a spot eight inches apart. The plants require scarcely any 
water, grow fast, and blossom considerably earlier than any of the 
dwarfer kinds. To save seeds, when the pods on the lower pmof 
the llower-stalk have grown to nearly their full size, the tops of the 
stalks should be pinched oiT, and the plants carefully taken up and 
potted and placed in some shady place, where the seeds will ripen 
gradually and remain plump. If the plants are left exposed 1o the 
sun in the open ground, the seeds are apt to dry and shrivel up 
instead of ripening. 

L. hi feus .—The well-known, old, yellow Lupin with speckled 
seeds. The seeds are very hard, and should be soaked in hot water 
to soften them before being sown. Those, however, imported from 
England sometimes, according to Firminger, failed of germinating : 
-and he recommended that care should therefore be taken when 
plants have been once raised to save seeds from for sowing the 
following season ; or seeds might with advantage be obtained from 
the iNilgherries, where in neglected gardens he saw this as well as 
other species of Lupin growing like a weed in great profusion, and 
ripening seed in abundance in September. 

/,. Men-iesii ,,—Also ^ yellow Lupin, and very handsome. Lwarf 
•in habit. Others are L. Hartweffii , with white and blue varieties; 

36 
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Lvmutabilis with part-coloured flower3, and L. nanus, a very delight¬ 
ful, little species. In addition there are many recently developed 
florists' varieties of considerable merit. The stiff spikes of flowers 
make admirable indoor decorations. 

The shrubby and perennial Lupins are unsuited to the plains. 
But there appears to be no reason why they should not do well on 
the hills. The agricultural species from excellent green-manure tc 
crops. 

CROTALAK1A. 

RATTLEWORT. 

There are many species, natives of this country, for the most 
part weedy-looking plants bearing yellow. Lupin-like flowers. 

C. Juncea. —From which the common fibre, called Sunn Hemp 
or Deccan Hemp , is manufactured, is very pretty, and, when in 
bloom in the cold weather, much resembles the Broom of English 
gardens. Sow at the break of the rains on the plains, and in March 
on the hills. 

C. pulcfierrima. —With silvery leaves, and a grand display of 
golden-yellow flowers in December, is a fine shrub. Can be had in 
quantity at Bangalore. 

LATHYUUS. 

Firrainger remarks : “L. odoratus. —Sweet Pea.—In the Upper 
Provinces the Sweet Pea, raised from imported seed, blossoms freely ; 
hut in the vicinity of Calcutta though the plants continued to flourish 
vigorously till the approach of the hot season, they die off then* * 
very often without having produced a single blossom. This I have 
experienced again and again. In the latter locality, therefore, none 
hut acclimated seed, when procurable, should be sown, as this never 
fails of flowering abundantly. The seed should be sown in 
October in the places in the border where the plants are to blossom. 
Draw a circular drill with the forefinger, about ten inches in diame¬ 
ter. into which drop the seeds an inch apart. When the plants are 
half a foot high, sticks must be stuck in the ground for their sup¬ 
port. On the lulls the Sweet Pea comes to perfection, and should 
be sown in June and July to flower in the winter months, in a light, 
rich soil, in the place where it is intended to bloom. A writer in 
the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ states : 

‘ There arc several varieties of Sweet Peas : many years of 
observation have shown that the white-flowered Sweet Peas seldom, 
.i ever* vary ; but that in proportion as the flower becomes darker 

in colour, so i<; the liability to vary greeter P’ ★ 

* "Gardeners’ Chronicle ,’ 1 No. 21, for 1860. 
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“English Seedsmen’s Catalogues contain a list of many varieties, 
and it is best, in my opinion, to get a.packet of the choicest mixed, 
from which seeds should be saved for future sowing. 

“And Mr. Darwin says : 

“To keep up a mixed stock of even such extremely close 
varieties as the variously coloured Sweet Pea, they must be each year 
harvested separately, and the seed mixed in due proportions, other¬ 
wise the weaker kinds will steadily decrease in numbers and dis¬ 
appear.” * 

“In this country plants from acclimated seed produce scarcely 
any but pink and white blossoms. And if it be true, as stated in 
seedsmen’s lists, that the black and purple varieties are natives of 
Sicily, and the light-coloured ones of Ceylon, it may be easily con¬ 
ceived how those congenial to the climate are preserved, and others 
die out. 

“L. mageUanicus —Lord Anson’s Pea.—Between this and a 
common weed in Bengal, which hears small, bright blue flowers, 
there seems to be scarcely a perceptible difference. 

“L. tingitanus —Tangier Pea.—I have often raised plants of this 
in ray garden, but they never produced flowers.” 

“L. latifolius —Everlasting Pea.—Plants raised from seeds and 
placed in a sheltered situation during the hot and rainy seasons, I 
have known to be kept alive several years in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
but they have shown no tendency whatever to blossom.” 

The Sweet Pea grows admirably at Poona in the Deccan and its 
range can certainly be extended. It can he grown as a cold weather 
annual in the plains where there is no fear of frost. It~ seems t:> 
take a year or two to get really acclimatized, but, ohcc established, 
flowers exceedingly well. If sown in September, it gets a good star! 
: «n plains localities. It is best not to transplant, if this can he avoided, 
hut to ?fow direct into the spot where the plants are required. The 
plant is a deep-rooting one, and the ground for it should be well dug 
2 feet deep and fhanured for at least an inch dec]). The plants 
benefit from pinching the main stem when 0 inches high The plants 
should he staked up to twiggy branches stuck in the soil. Numer¬ 
ous florists’ varieties of this plant are on sale by all seedsmn, and 
catalogues should be consultt d for descriptions! Very admirable, 
waved and frilled varieties are available, including the well-known 
Spencer group. In England the National Sweet Pea Society has hern 
formed for the sole purpose of improving and extending the culture 
of these beautiful flowers. 

PH YNCHOSIA. 

R. cyanosperma .—An indigenous woody twiner, well deserving 
of ; place in the garden to, its pretty rac emes of bright-red or pun 

* “Origin of Species” p. 7®. 
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white flowers. The roundish, violet-black, shining seeds are used as 
ornaments by the hill people. 


GOODIA. 

G. Uitifolia .—An Australian shrub of 3 to 4 feet. Evergreen, 
with small, Lotus-like leaflets and pretty, golden-yellow flowers, with 
a tint of red at the base. Easily raised from seed. 

SPARTEUM. 

S. junceum —Spanish Broom.—This small shrub, so well known 
for its cheerful, bright-yellow flowers, though rarely met with, may, 
with a little care, be preserved through the hot and rainy seasons. At 
Ferozepore, Firininger raised plants from seed brought from Simla, 
which survived the hot seasoh and blossomed prettily. 


ROBIN IA, 

LOCUST TREE. 

R, Pseudacaria . —There arc many varieties of this pretty tree 
in cultivation in Europe. But, except at a few hill stations, they are 
of no ornamental value in this country, 

VIMINARIA. 

V. de nu da fa — Australian Rush Broom.—A large, Rush-like 
shrub* having long, terminal recemcs of small, yellow flowers. More 
curious than ornamental. Only found in Botanical Gardens. 

CYTISUS. 

None of this genus can exist on the plains. Plants of the com¬ 
mon Laburnum have, according to Firminger, been raised from sced s 
;md kept through a hot season or two, only to dwindle away and die 
then without flowering. 

C, $copcu'ius-~- Common Broom.—This shrub is established at 
Oolacnmund ; elevation 7,000 to 8,000 feel. 

LOTUS. 

BIRD’S-FOOT TREFOIL. 

L. , Jacobaens.—y\ rnall. slender shrub, two or three feet high, 
with & •aceful, airy foliage of ternate leaves, leaflets narrow linear, 
an ir»h long, Lear# nearly at all Lines but in unbounded profusion 
in the cold scasoii, four or fl e flowered tirobels of small, brilliant 
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chocolatJe coloured flowers, contrasting delightfully with the 
Venetian-green of the foliage. Not an uncommon plant in English 
gardens, but, as found there, it affords no idea of the beauty it attains 
to in this country. There is a variety with bright-yellow flowers. 
Easily propagated by cuttings laid down in the rains, or from seeds, 
which is the better plan. The plants do not display themselves 
to perfection till the second season of their growth. 


ULEX. 


U . Whin ; Furze : Corse. This homely shrub is 

domesticated both at Ootacamund and Kodaikanal. At the former 
place it is reported to be spreading rapidly. 

GALEGA. 


GOAT'S RUE. 

G. orientalis .—A herb of 3 to 4 feet ; with long racemes of 
pretty, blue flowers. Hardy on the hills. Raised from seed, G. 
officinalis with blue flowers, and G. o, albiflora ; the white-flowered 
are also worth growing in the shrubbery. 


BAPTISIA. 


B. a\ba % white-flowered, and B. minor , blue-flowered are rather 
showy herbs rarely found in hill gardens. There are alsQ .species 
with yellow flowers. 

INDIGOFERA. 

INDIGO. 

The plants of this genus arc shrubs with pinnate leaves of very 
small leaflets. The species are very numerous, several natives of 
India. The following however, are the only ones perhaps sufficiency 
ornamental to merit admittance into the garden ; all raised from 
seed. « 

/. atropurpurea .—A shrub five or six feet high ; hears in the coUl 
Season numerous erect spikes of largish, fine, purple flowers. After 
having once flowered it becomes unsightly. It is best then to destroy 
it. Mild raise fresh plants from seed. 

I. violacea. —A small shrub, three or four feet high, of exquisite 
beauty in the cold season, when blossoming with its racemes of small, 
rose-coloured flowers in unbounded profusion. 

/. decora. —Described as “a dark-green, handsome hush, with 
flowers in large pendulous racemes of delicate pink or rose colour ” 
Plants were introduced by Mr. Fortune from China some years ago 
into the Agri-IIorticultural Society’s Gardens, but did not thrive there, 
and have since perished. 
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l. tinctoria .—Doubtfully wild in India. The cultivated Indigo 
plant. Flower red. Plant 4 to G feet high. Best cut hack to make 
ail ornamental shrub. 

/. australis, with rose-coloured flowers, is said to be a fine plant* 
PONGAMIA. 

KARANJ. 

P. glabra ._A deciduous or sub-deciduous tree of moist situa¬ 

tions especially near the sea-coast. Common in Mysore and Coorg, 
where it is well, known and much planted as an avenue tree. With 
shining, green leaves, and, in the hot weather pendant receraes of 
lilac-rose to nearly pure-white flowers, half concealed in the leafy 
foliage, it is admirably adapted for the above purpose. The species 
comes into full leaf early in March, when other trees are' mostly 
dormant, and is then an object of admiration and shelter to the weary 
traveller— “Forest Trees % Mysore and Coorg.” In leafing, this tree 
assumes the most delicate lints of green, and can be seen a long way 
off. Easily raised from seed. From its seeds the Karanj-cakc of 
commerce is made and an oil is extracted. 

PSORALEA. 

A genus of Cape plants, bearing recemes of beautiful, deep-blue 
flowers. Dr. Voigt says : “Several species have been cultivated 
here repeatedly, but without success.” At Ferozepore, however, 
Firminger raised plants of two or three species, which blossomed 
prettily within a few months from the time of sowing. Psoralea 
corylifolia is a common weed in tlie Deccan. 

AMORPHA. 

A fritficosa .—A small. Indigo-like shrub, bearing in March 
racemes of small, dark, bluish-purple flowers ; met with in the gardens 
of <he Agri-Horticultuial Society. 

TEPHItOSlA. 

7\ Candida. — A shrub of moderate size, with soft, agreeable 
folia; r '* of pinnate leaves, .with fourteen or more pairs of smooth 
leaflets of an ashy-grey colour on their under-surface ; rarecdingly 
beautiful when in full blossom tn September and October, with 
numberless large, drooping, white, butterfly-like .flowers. Propagated 
from seed. 

T, grandiflora. —Introduced from Natal. An erect, free- 
tbnvering shrub of 3 to 4 feet. Flower reddish-purple and nearly as 
large* as m Sweet-Pea flower, to which it hears some resemblance. 
Seeds freely. 
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T. purpurea.—An indigenous shrub with light reddish flowers : 
not so good as the preceding species. 


derris. 


D scandens.—A vigorous climber with pinnate, briglit-green, 
stiff, rather leathery leaflets. Flowers pretty, rose-coloured, in long 
•axillary racemes. Very effective, but needing a strong support. 

Raised from seed. . _ . . 

D. Heyneana. —A smaller but equally attractive plant, when in 

flower. Commonly found in the Mysore jungles. 


WISTARIA. 


W. sinensis.—A large, strong-growing climbing shrub, and well- 
known ornament on houses in England, with handsome, pinnate 
foliage ; leaflets in four or five pairs, oval, acuminate smooth, those 
at the base three, and those at the apex four inches long ; bears m 
the hot season large recemes of large, pale-purple flowers, in the 
climate of Calcutta it thrives indifferently, the stems being very apt 
to die bach. Sir J. Paxton says that rigid pruning is indispensable 
to make it hear, on spurs instead of on big branches, and that plants 
cut down to within a short distance of the ground acquire a shrubby 
habit, and then produce flowers abundantly, having a most interesting 
and beautiful appearance. Succeeds well in Upper India, Propa¬ 
gated by layers. Writing from Ootacamund, General R. T. Raker 
describes this as the “most beautiful of all climbers, and swee’ 
smelling.” A white-flowered variety has recently been imported. 


SESBANIV Syn. AGATI 


,S\ grandiflora. — Buko —A small, very common tree, unsightly 
with its long hare stems, but producing very large, handsome, pen¬ 
dulous flowers of two varieties, white and red. Plants raised from 
seed come into flower within a year,, when' about tnrec 01 ioiu . et 
high, and when of that size are rather ornamental. After these 
have flowered it s best to destroy them, and then raise fresh plants 
from seeds. Dr. Voigt mentions a double flowered variety, S* c*\c 
cniea bears red flowers only. Sesbania aeyypfiaca Unit or shevrJ) 
makes n excellent wind-break, and 5. aculeata (called dhaincha in 
Madras) is used as a green manure. 


CT.IANTHUS. 


C. puniceus —Glory-pay—Parrot’s Beak.—A shrub of moderate 
size, bearing flowers somewhat resembling lobster’s claws, two or 
Hire inches long, pendulous, bright-scarlet. This showy plant, 
1 hough easily raised from seed, is immediately killed on the approach 
of the hot season. C. Dampieri is grown here sineessfully as an 
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•annual, and is a beautiful object when in bloom, with flowers 
similar in shape to the last, only, larger, and of a more intense scarlet 
with black base. 


SUTHERLAND! A. 

S. frutescens .—A native of the Cape, a shrub very similar in 
character to the last, but smaller in every respect, with flowers not 
a quarter the size, but more numerous, and of a brighter scarlet. 
Plants are easily raised from seed, and keep alive with no great diffi¬ 
culty through the hot and rainy seasons, but never seem disposed to 
bear flowers in the plains. 

SWAIN SONIA. 

A genus of pretty herbaceous plants about two feet high, with 
twining stems, nnd foliage resembling that of an Indigo plant ; natives 
of New Holland. Plants„may be easily raised from seed procurable 
from seedsmen in England. Sow in June. They require shelter 
during the rains. They blossom here, but are not long-lived. 

S. Gal cr/i folia —Bears charming. Pea-like flowers of moderate 
size, of a delicate rose-colour, with a small, white spot on each wing 
in April. 

LOUKEA. 

L. V espertilionis . —A small, erect, herbaceous plant, two or 
three feet high, hardly to be considered ornamental but interesting 
for its foliage of curious, crescent-formed leaves. Flowers insigni- 
iiennt. Raised from seed in the rains. 

URAKIA. 

11. macroslachya .—A small, shrubby plant, with pinnate leaves 
of oblong leaflets, three inches long, remarkably beautiful when in 
blossom ?n September, hearing erect a spike four or five inches high 
°f crowded flowers of a delicate rose-colour. Raised from seed. 

V. pic fa—Sunko jula .—A weed of this country, but pretty for . 
ts foliage of long, narrow, strap like, pendulous, dark-green loaves ; 
bvirs in the rains long rigid reeemes of small red flowers. Raised 
from seed in the rains. 


DEvSMODIUM. 

1). (u;rans f —The. Telegraph Plant.—A small, herbaceous shrub, 
about two f"Pt high, with trifoliate leaves of smooth, oval leaflets 
ancf-a-balf inches long ; interesting for the perpetual jerk-like 
motion with which the slender leaf-stalks move to and fro. hut in 
mw; ~ ornamental. Raised from seed in the rains. In the wild 
confined to damp forest areas. 
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D. PulcheUum .—A small shrub, about three feet high, with 
trifoliate leaves, interesting both when in flower and in seed for th^ 
curious and pretty way in which the flowers, borne in long, erect 
spikes, are unfolded and concealed between .two small orbicular 
leaves. Raised from seed iu the rains. 


CLITORIA. 

C. Ternalia —MUSSEL-SHELL CREEPER. — One of the most com¬ 
mon and at the same time one of the most beautiful creepers oi our 
garden, though rather a rambling and untidy plant, and difficult to 
keep in order; leaves pinnate, with two or three pairs of oval 
leaflets. In blossom at nearly all seasons, with its handsome flowers 
sparkling smong the fine verdant green foliage. There are three or 
four varieties, one with the flowers of a deep indigo-blue, one with 
the flowers azure-blue, one with pure white flowers, and one with 
double flowers. Plants are raised from seed during the rains. 

C . heteraphylla .—A very beautiful little climbing pot-plant, with 
slender, thread-like stems, and delicate foliage of pinnate leaves, 
the leafllets varying curiously, some being of the size and form of a 
gum-wafer, and others of a narrow, oblong form: bears in the hot 
season pretty, small, pale-blue flowers. Raised from seed in 
Febrnarv. 

C. erecta .—A plant of upright growth, with thick, leathery leaves 
bears in the hot season large, handsome, pale-levender flowers. 
Raised from seed in February. 

CENTRO SEMA. 

C. phimieri .—A large, twining plant of dense foliage with 
trifoliate leaves of large, ovate leaflets; bears in the hot and rainy 
seasons large, beautiful, pure, white flowers with a puce spot m the 
centre, the merit of which, however, is much lost from their lurking 
concealed in the foliage. Propagated easily by its rooted runners, or 
by seed, which, it yields abundantly in the cold season. 

C. virpinianum .—Bears large, purplish flower. 


CAMOENSIA. 

C. maxima .—A rare and handsome climber from Angola. The 
largest flowered leguminous plant known as '‘Nicholson.” On'v 
rarely seen in India* Has trifoliate leaves, and bears in pendulous 
racemes of six to eight flowers, cream-coloured and veined, inflict 
at the margin where they are also tinted with golden yellow, Tl is 
justly described as a gorgeously beautiful climber, and ha* few 
rivals. The calyx tube is about six inches long, with the sepals rc 
curving like a Fuchsia, under which is the drooping corolla, about 
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three inches long, each petal being frilled. It has as yet only been 
grown in a grass conservatory; but it may be got in time to grow 
in the open. It does well in a soil consisting of rich loam and leaf- 
mould in about equal parts. Propagated by layers put down in the 
rains. On the hills it would doubtlessly need the protection of glass. 


ADENANTHERA. 


A. pavonina . — This grows into a large forest tree (The Red 
Wood Tree), but when kept well pruned it forms a handsome bush, 
bearing spikes of small, yellow flowers. 

The beautiful scarlet seeds, each weighing four grains, are used 
as weights as well as for ornament. 

Raised from seed. Indigenous to the dry range of the Western 
Ghauts. 


BUTEA. 

n. frotidosa Dhak or Palos—Medium sized : deciduous in 
the winter: leaves preceded in February and March by a fiorc'eous 
display of orange-crimson flowers in dense fascicles. This fine tree 
should find a place in every large-compound. It grows readilv from 
seed It is the true “Flame of the forest.” D. superba is a woody 
climber, but in other respects nearly the same as the preceding 
spe cies. 


KENNEDYA. 

\ genus of slender, climbing plants from Australia, some bear- 
b.g a strong general resemblance to Runner-Beans. They are easily 
raise'] from seed sown in the rains, but in the vicinity of Calcutta 
they never bear flower, nor can they for any length >f time be kept 
alive there. In Upper India, however, they succeed well. 

EUYTHRINA. 

E. herbacea. —A small shrub about two feet high ; bears in 
March racemes of crimson scarlet of moderate size; the loss of its 
haves during the time of flowering detracts greatly from the beauty 
of this plant. 

h\ Wackei, —A rare plant; considered the most beautiful of the 
genus, hearing in April flowers of the moM brilliant starlet colour. 

E. indfea—Pahtu Munrfur, Pnnrmra. —A tree of moderate size 
very common in hedgerows about Calcutta, is well as in the other 
pert'- of India; exceedingly shnwv, "hen ir March if becomes a 
m '*rt blaze with its handsome cluster* of large, brilliant-scarlet 
r!owers bromr at the ends of its ferns, being perfectly leaflets at the 
tune if in a pln-e where tftie wafer supply i s stopped. A white 
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variety is known, and there appear to be several sub-varieties ot the 
red. Cuttings of this plant 6 feet long by 3 inches across root 
readily when planted, and are used as live supports for Grape \ mes 
at Nasik in the Deccan. 

E. Hendersoni .—A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; 
lias been several years there, but has not blossomed. 

73. crista-nalli _Cock’s Comb; Coral-Tree.-A small shrub; hears 

during the hot months large, erect, clusters of ™^ er f 
flowers, not nearly so fine in colour as some o the /^gorng. _but 
more ornamental, from the plant being ln ‘ * . 

The stems .lie back in the cold-season, and should then be well cut 
in. “The great roots.” it is said “may be taken up at the end 
autumn and kept in the manner of Dahlias, and replanted, m the 
open ground in the May following.”* Sir J. Paxton says it is one 
or the finest of exotics, and an inestimable ornament, and that it is 
a good plan to “plant it in suspended baskets”; that ‘it requires a 
light soil and good drainage, as it will not endure much moisture. , 
Plants, however, thrive well in the open border in our Indian gardens, 
and moreover when in flower do not seem to merit the 1 inaise 
here bestowed' lipon them. Propagated from cuttings, or raised from 

seed during the rains. _ * , 

coralloilendron — Bed Bean Tree — A small, bushy tree and 
most superb ornament to the garden, when in February and March 
™ hears in profusion its sprays of large, dazzling flowers of br.l iant 
red contrasting beautifully with its abundant foliage of Verdwt- 

_ 2n leavci. OI rapid growth, and propagated readily ttpm 

seed during the rains. 

E. tiellanf/erii .—Lately introduced. 

E laarifolia .—A dwarf plant, with laurel-like leaves 1 0 ,1 ” ^ 

brilliant-scarlet flowers. E. ParceWi lias ^\ lnw 4 , rV ,„ 

the veins and is ornamental. Otherwise like > E. & Browth 

and marmorafa are recent introductions, and ate o “ f v ’ 

being on that account valuable additions to our Harden f avoui j 
of tiii^ genus. Most of the foregoing can he propagated by cuttinRJ 
in • and during the rains, while those bearing seed can be raised by 


sowing during the rains. . 

E. lithoSf>crma-~\ thornless evergreen tree. Very ornamen ui 
while in flower, during the rainy season. Easily raised from S( L ' 
Under the name of Dadaps it is grown in Ceylon and its loppings 
used as green manure. . 

I timbrosa —Mother of Cocoa.—An ornamental tree of the 

West Indies. Established in public gardens. 

F Thimci , E. Caffrn and E. Miss into ore species introduced from 
S. Africa. ___ 

* “Le Hon Jardinier.” t ,f SoJou-n in Jamaica .’ 1 
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An Indian genus of twiners, some of which tear very remarkable 
clusters oi dark-purple, nearly black flowers. 1 1Cmarkab,& 

pruriens. Cowage. The oval flattened pod of this nlant is 
densely covered with irritating hairs or bristles Flowers in 

i! virnrod, °1 d perennial woody climbei 

or Mgorows and extensive growth. But the dark flowers and ni l 

Poes are very interesting. All seed abundantly ' P 


PKASEOLDS. 


P. Cararalln —Greek 
twining pot-plant : bears 
tinted with rose colour 
resemblance to snail-shells, 


Creeper Small-Flower—An interesting 

in August large, handsome, white flowers, 
: die unexpanded buds having a curious 
• H aised from seed in the rains. 


FLEMINGIA, 

F. flrobilifera. A small shrub, with ovate leaves; flowers small 
and insignificant, but arranged in a curved raceme, each overlannert 
m a most curious way by a large pair of kidney formed inflated 
Jen,?'.. Raised from seed during the rains. 

/•’. Chappar.—A small shrub ; bears its flowers in »i,„ . 

SifaSS- 


ABRUS. 

A. precalorius —Wild Liquorice— Gungchee —A creeping 

herbaceous plant the principal interest of which consists in the 
pretty i.ittle seeds it displays in its open seed-pods. These are egg- 
"K'ir-o 'varfrr the size of a Pea, of a bright scarlet colour tipped 
with black They are used as weights by goldsmiths, and are often 
strung ,■ he manner of beads for necklaces. There is a variety with 

, " T- 'i rpscmWin « ivory. The flowers are small pale purple 
and m t interesting. Raised from seed during the rains. 

DALBERG1A. 

h. Sissoo— This, though n common jungle tree, and nnsuited 
f ; r !,c •"*». l!e «‘*vcs a place in some out-of-the-way corner !or 

.hwe^ ocrW C «h Wlt i Wh M l! HS ,,r ° fnSi< n ° f Sma * 1 Rhenish-white 
1 ' <> sr mo the air in fi e even.mg. I'hv timber i s excellent 

Tirn is also a variety with drooping branches lik ( . jj le Willow 

Hll ,cZC n>eh "^lFon. D. s lf wpatj,etica and /). Mifllia are 
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S . tomentosa — A large shrub with handsome pinnate foliage of 
^ibout fifteen or more roundish oval leaflets : bears in June and July 
large erect clusters of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat similar to 
those of the Laburnum ; very showy. Raised from seed during the 
rains, 

S. Violacea . —A pretty. Indigo-like, small shrub, bearing in 
October recemes of violet-coloured flowers with a dark eye ; recently 
introduced. Raised from seed sown in August. 


VIRGILtA 


V , aurea .—A pretty little shrub with pinnate leaves of about 
ten pairs of oval smooth leaflets ; bears yellow. Laburnum-like 
clusters of flowers in the cold season. Raised from seed sown in 
•September. 

V . Capensis .—A tree of some size ; bears in boundless profusion 
pale-purple and white flowers, emitting a most delightful fragrance ; 
thrives well in the Nilgherries, where it is perpetually in blossom. 
Lr. Voigt says that it has been cultivated near Calcutta but without 
success. 


CASTANOSFERMUM. 


G. Auslvale —Moreton Bay Chestnut—An Australian tree of con¬ 
siderable size ; thrives well in the Bangalore Public Gardens, 
where in March it produces its large crimson, beautiful flowers. 
Small plants of it only are to be met with about Calcutta, although 
it is many years since it was first introduced. Slow growing but one 
of our best evergreen trees. Seeds freely. 


UATViATOXYLON. 


II. Ctunperhiannni —Logwood.—A slender free, about ten feet 
in height, with small shining leaves, and of very light and elegant 
growth. Flower small, yellow, borne in vast profusion in February 
in small catkin-like racemes, very fragrant and beautiful, Mr. Gosso 
observes :—“The likeness of this tree to the Hawthorn of Europe is 
very striking, and has been noticed by many. A stranger might 
infallibly mistake it for that familiar tree” * Propagated by seed 
and cuttings in October. It forms an admirable hedge and wind* 
break up to 10 feet high. 


PARKINSONIA. 


20 r 
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* “Sojourn in Jamaica.** 
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always in blossom with recemes of small yellow flowers. Don con¬ 
siders it “a most elegant shrub when in flower” ; but in this country, 
where it is so common, few possibly will entertain the same high 
opinion of it. In the North-West of India, on account of its rapid 
growth, as well as for its thorns, it is often employed for hedges. It 
is, however, regarded as very baneful to other plants growing near it 
Propagated from seed in the rains. 


POINCIANA. 

P. pulcherrima (synonym Caesalpinia pulcherrima). —Peacock- 
Flower —Barbadoes. Pride—Flower-fence— Krislichurun .—A large 

thorny shrub with bipinnate foliage of oblong leaflets ; bears during 
all the hot and rainy seasons, at the end of its stems, considerable¬ 
sized panicles of large showy flowers. There are two varieties —one 
bearing yellow, and the other scarlet flowers. It should be cut in 
closely in the cold season, as it is apt to grow very straggling, and 
the old stems look decrepit and unsightly. But the better plan per¬ 
haps is to destroy the old plants altogether, and raise fresh ones from 
seed. It hardly bears the cold of the Punjab, but thrives there 
during the hot months better perhaps, than in Bengal. I have seen 
plants there, eight months from the time they were raised from seed, 
produce immense, erect, tuft-like recemes of blossom, so compact as 
to quite conceal the flower -stalks, being then objects of great beauty. 
In the veriety lutea the flowers are orange-yellow . Often found in 
temple enclosures. Sow* the seed in the rains. 

F. elcita .—A medium-sized tree, native of Coromandel, bears in 
the hoi season recemes of large, pale yellow flowers, with reddish 
fllaments of ample dimensions. Propagated from seed during the 
rains. • - 

P. GiUiesii . — A small shrub, three or four feet high, native of 
Mandoza, with remarkably pretty, feathery, bipinnate foliage of 
minute leaflets : bears during the hot and rainy seasons panicles of 
large flowers with pale-yellow petals, which rarely expand, but from 
out of which proceed very long crimson stamens. Sir W. Hooker 
speaks of it as “a charming plant.” After two seasons it is apt to 
decay and look unsightly ; it is therefore best to raise fresh plants 
every year Trom seed, and throw the old worn out plants away. 
When in seed the seed-pods should be covered, before half-grown, 
with muslin, to protect them from the ravages of an insect which 
rarely fails otherwise to penetrate them and destroy the seed. Sow 
in the rains. 

P. regia- - Gold Mohur.—A large tree, native of Madagascar, 
called by the French the Flamboyant. Wt n young, the foliage is 
very handsome. Pears rn April and May immense Panicles of large 
seearfet and yellow flowers. There appear to he several types, differ¬ 
ing in the shade of colour of the flowers. In most places where 
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'grown, all variations from brick red to deep crimson may be 
seen. It is exceedingly rapid growth, very apt to be damaged by 
strong winds, and apparently of not long duration. Propagated 
from seed, which it bears abundantly. Sow in the rains. 


CAES ALP IN IA. 


C, coriciria . —A small .spreading tree, hardly suited for the garden, 
but well deserving a spare place in the outskirts of it, for the most 
delightful aromatic odour diffused by its recemes of small flowers 
when in full blossom in October. This is the “Divi-Divi,” or 
American Sumach. It is quite a distinct class of tree, being 
umbrella-shaped and of very dark-green foliage. The twisted pods 
are very valuable for tanning. An excellent tree for the compound. 
The flowers are pale yellow, in clusters. Propagated by seeds. 

C. Grahami. —A handsome, exceedingly thorny shrub, seven or 
eight feet high, with deep, verdant green, dense foliage of pinnate 
leaves, of six or seven pairs of oblong leaflets, two and-a-half inches 
long ; throws out, principally from its summit, in the cold season 
dense, solid-looking, tapering, brilliant-coloured spikes ten inches 
long ; t(he opened flowers at the bottom of the spike yellow, and the 
unexpanded buds towards the end of it of a rich scarlet crimson. 
A truly superb object durig the long time it continues in blossom. 
Propagated by layering. 

C. paniculata .—Hooker describes this as ‘‘a magnificent climber, 
festooning the trees with its dark glossy foliage and gorgeous 
recemes of orange blossoms.*’ Dr. Voigt says the flowers are frag¬ 
rant, and are borne in the cold and hot seasons. 

G. sepiaria. —The Mysore Thorn. — A robust thorny scandent 
shrub suitable .for fencing. The large recemes of canary-yellow 
flowers are very charming. Raised from seed. 

sappan .—Sappan Wood Tree.—A small thorny free, the heart- 
wood of which turns red on exposure and affords a useful dye. 
Ornamental when laden with its large panicles of yellow flowers. 

COLVILLE A. 

C. racemosa. —A large tree, thirty feet high or move, native of 
Madagascar, with handsome pinnate foliage of very small linear 
leaflets : bears in September, principally at the end of the 
ranc es, large, drooping, cone-like recemes of bright orange- .* 
co oure* owers, presenting then a very noble and showy appear¬ 
ance. Propagated from seed. 


CASSIA. 

, rather numerous genus, consisting mostly of trees of shrubs . 
a . few of a sufficiently ornamental character to merit a 

pace in tiie garden. Nearly all easily propagated from seed. 
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C. fistula. —Pudding-pipe Tree— Anmltas —A small tree common 
all over India, with noble, dense dark-green foliage, of broadly 
ovate large leallets ; bears, wiien in blossom in May, considerable 
resemblance to the Laburnum. It has “the foliage of -the Ash and 
the inflorescence of the Laburnum,” according to Dr. Masters. 
Roxburgh well describes it as “uncommonly beautiful when in 
flower, few surpassing it in the elegance of its numerous long 
pendulous recemes of large bright-yellow flowers, intermixed with 
the young lively green foliage.” 

The flowers have a faint and delicious odour. Remarkable also 
for its curious cylindrical black seed pods, as much as two feet long. 

C. marginata.—A small tree with widespreading branches 
and graceful small-lcailet foliage ; remarkably beautiful in the hot 
season, when in blossom, with its profusion of racemes of small rose- 
coloured flowers, looking at some distance off like the flowering 
RLbes. Major Drury considers it “something like the Weeping Ash.” 
A common plant on the Madras side, hut I have not noticed it in the 
gardens about Calcutta. Dr. Wight says it is so nearly allied to the 
following as to the frequently confounded with it. A most graceful 
evergreen tree, with the lower branches sweeping the ground. 
Flowers rather dull rosy-red, borne in great profusion in June and 
July and lasting for a month. Plentiful at Bangalore, where it is 
propagated from seed. 

C. Javanica. —C. bacillus of Roxburgh, who describes it as a 
native of the Malay Islands, blossoming in the hot season with 
racemes of flowers of a lively pink or rose-colour, and says, “when 
in flower, it is by far the most beautiful Cassia I have yet seen.” 

C. Florida .—Dr. White describes this as “a small but beautiful 
tree, particularly when in flower, every branch of it terminating in a 
large panicle of deep yellow blossoms.” It is in flower at nearly all 
times of the year. Sgn. C. Siamea. 

C„ glanca. —A very common small tree with widespreading 
brandies ; bears during the latter half of the year racemes of large 
sulphur-coloured flowers. 

C. Australis. —A shrub of about ten feet in height, very orna¬ 
mental for its deep green, handsome, small-leaflet foliage, and the 
spreading habit of its branches, but of extraordinary beauty when 
in full blossom in October, and profusely covered with its large 
close recemes of bright golden flowers. 

C alata .- -fiad-murdun —\ remarkably stately shrub of spread¬ 
ing habit, and occupying a con side raid c spare of ground, with noble 
foliage of great, obovnte, oblong leaflets: ' xtrerrmly handsome when 
in full blossom, in the cold season ; it lifts aloft its great terminal 
rone shaped recemes of closely-packed, large, deep-yellow flowers. 


The ringworm plant. 

C. auriculata . A stn-dl. very common shrub, with dense 
agree able foliage easily distinguished by the ear-like appendage 
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.between each pair of leaflets : ornamental when in blossom in the 
cold season, with its abundant large yellow flowers. An inhabitant 
of dry salt land. Its bark is used for tanning. 

C. Macra?i . —A small shrub with pretty delicate foliage ; 
ornamental when covered in profusion with its small golden flowers. 

C. floribuncla , C. sophora, C. Marylandica, and C . tomentosa } 
all having yellow flowers, are useful garden shrubs. 


BROWNEA. 


A genus of flowering shrubs or small trees, of unrivalled splen¬ 
dour, in character and foliage bearing a strong general resemblance 
to the Amherstia, but totally unlike that noble tree in the appearance 
of their blossoms. The three species described below T thrive and 
blossom exceedingly well in gardens about Calcutta, They are pro¬ 
pagated by layers. Natives of the shady thickets of the West 
Indies. 

B. ariza .—A shrub or small tree ; bears in March from the end 
of its stems, which it drags down by its weight, a cluster of blossoms 
of prodigious size, much resembling a bunch of Rhododendron 
flowers ; of a fine deep rose colour, and of extraordinary beauty. 

B. grandiceps .—Sir J. Paxton writes of this and the preceding: 


<lav are r>ro . duce( * ln a short spike, tier above tier every 

:dnvs tni n K l.!it expansion of a new tier above those of the former 
llimjn TK ? ^ir® . n ’, ass , becomes <* Ploie of Jivin'.' and 
stem amomr lihA - w ! bn f ! hant head appears on the side of-the main 
solvesTon? fiw? i' ; '5 s ; J ', very even, n« they rise up and lift them 

thlnlTom «?e raS of The sun.’T nd down ove1 ' ,h « flowers to guard 


t sraa11 ,rce ' ei " ht t0 tea feet high. of handsome 
- mpuct grow tip Bears in March smaller heads of flowers than Lhe 
pi ced ing, but more numerous, and of n bright scarlet colour 

foT/r.'Srr” *■' Thcy ^ * <«■. .w 

B. anltguiensis is likewise now found here. 


AMHERSTIA. 

4. ^This celebrated tree has hem described as about 

io.s cautiful object in the whole vcgetabl creation; and 
cei am y w icn in full blossom in February and March, asserts iis 
^ n ® ldercd so. The immense, pendulous, candeln-brum- 
1 Ke 1,5 ers 01 t'ed and yellow (lowers, drooping from all parts 
among the handsome foliage, present an 


the 


of the tree 
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astonishing elegance and loveliness. When out of blossom, it is highly 
ornamental for its fine hanging foliage of pinnate leaves, with six or 
seven pairs of lanceolate pointed leaflets seven inches long. 

It was first brought into notice by Dr. Wallieh, who introduced 
it from Martaban, though there seems considerable doubt whether 
that is its native locality. It has now become pretty well established 
in several of the gardens in the vicinity of Calcutta, far north of 
which it would in all probability be unable to exist. 

It is propagated easily by laying ; but the young plants, when 
put out in the spot selected for them, require great care, or they are 
sure to die off. The late Mr. John Scott was of opinion that the 
best time for laying is in the hot season soon enough for the layered 
plants to be taken up and put out in the rains. Layers made in the 
rains and taken up in the cold season he found nearly sure to die. 
During the cold months they should have a screen over them to 
protect them from cold at night ; and during the succeeding hot 
months they need one quite as much in the day time to shelter them 
from the dry arid heat of the sun. At the latter period also, being 
in vigorous growth, they should be constantly watered. The rainy 
season is the one most congenial to their nature, when they may be 
safely left to themselves. They luxuriate in an exceedingly rich soil, 
; nd are benefited in their growing season by copious supplies of 
liquid manure. 




SARACA Syn. JOANNESIA. 

S. indica — Asoca-Briich .—An evergreen tree of considerable 
size, native of Southern India, somewhat similar to the preceding 
in foliage, but very dissimilar in its mode of flowering; blossoms in 
February and March with large, erect, compact clusters of flowers, 
varying i.i colour from pale-orange to scarlet, almost to be mistai n 
on a hasty glance, for immense trusses of bloom of an Ixora. The 
flowers emit a faint' sweet scent for some distance around. 
JMr. Fortune considered this tree, when in full bloom, superior in 
beauty even to the Amherslia—an opinion in which probably man\ 
will not concur. 

Firminger remarks : “The first time I saw the Asoc in flower 
was on the hill where the famous rock-cut temple of Karlee is 
situated and a large concourse of natives had assembled for the 
celebration of some Hindoo festival. Before proceeding to the 
temple, the Mahratta women gathered from two trees, which were 
fi w< rmg somewhat below, each a fine truss -f blossom, and inserted 
t in the hair at the back of her head, which she had seemingly 
combed and dressed with uncommon, care for the occasion. As they 
moved about in groups it is impossible to imagine a more delightful 
effect than he rich scarlet bunches of flowers presented upon their 
fine glossy jet-black hair.” 
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The tree yields seed in abundance, from which young plants are 
easily raised. 

BAUHINIA. 

CAMEL’S FOOT. 


Mountain-Ebony . 

A ra f her extensive genus of shrubs and trees, several natives of 
this country, and ; ,u r cj„ ;lr kable for the peculiar form of their leaves 

h'vti 01 , ,w ° °" 1 <■*• «* by 

twin tttrn • ' °iu neal * 10 base 1° consequence of this 

t £ ,u 8e , m,s hos becn fancifull -v named hv Plumier 
rlnt th , hV °. brothcrs Bauhin (celebrated (botanists of the sixteenth 
century), as being symiiolic of the united labours of the brothers in 

and w!ii e ? f Sclence - , Sonle fcw of tlle species are very ornamental 

which t deServe a P lace in * he garden. They all bear seed, from 
wnich they are easily propagated. 

ornnf' . Ii / C} \ arrliana — A small tree, about ten feet in height, very 
ornamental when in blossom in April, with its numerous large flowers 

nfi i" 8 ^, ° f their petaIs white speckled with red, and the other 
‘ he lower one—crimson, witli a few stripes of white, and 

k " er resembling those of a handsome Geranium. 

B. aurantiaca. A small tree ; bears in April tawny orange- 
coloured flowers ; of but little merit. 

c , m /? 1 llc V™inata —A small tree, about ten feet high, very hand- 
one from being nearly always in blossom with its numerous huge 
pure white flowers. Roxburgh quaintly remarks, “It is a very 
•specious plant, well deserving a place in the gardens of the curious.’* 

,» f* lomenlosa. A small tree, about eight or ten fret high, all 
the tender parts, except the upper surface of the leaves covered 
with a soft down ; almost constantly in blossom with beautiful, Irire 
pale, sulphur-coloured, drooping flowers. 

A. rc/usa. A considerable tree, blossoms in September with 
corymbs of numerous small pale yellow flowers, beautifully market 
with numerous small purple spots. - 

B Purpurea —A large stout tree ; hears in November in 
i-a.ernes, numerous, very large deep-rose-coloured flowers. 

„i,s< "* fmm/r «;—A large tree; bears in November reeemes of large 
while flowers. Roxburgh says : — 

,.^ bi ' s ’ ''' bcn "i flower, is one of the must beautiful species of 
Raiilunn lave jet met with; and as it blossoms when so low as 
three, feet, and when not more than one year .Id. is particularly w !l 
adapted for the conservatory.” 
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Dr, Wright expresses himself as all hut convince;! it is no more 
than a variety of i 3. purpurea. 

B . variegata— Kuchnar.—A rather large tree ; ail object of great 
splendour when, in February, it becomes one entire mass of purple 
and white blossom, the large and handsome flowers having a strong 
resemblance to those of a Pelargonium. 

B. monandra : rather like B. variegata, but has only one fertile 
stamen. 

B. Candida .—A variety of the last, bearing flowers with white 
and pale yellow petals, 

B. Vahlii. —This gigantic woody climber needs a roomy situa¬ 
tion to itself. A plant growing in the Lai Bagh at Bangalore, has 
mot only coiled itself around several large stone pillars in the most 
marvellous manner, hut has extended over a trellis work of the same 
material for more than fifty yards. The large flowers are a dirty 
yellow to straw colour. The brown pilose pods arc very interesting. 
Raised from seed. 

B . phaenicea .—As seen in the wild state on the lower (western), 
slopes of the Western Ghauts, this is a most magnificent climber, 
the young shoots lying in crimson masses upon or suspended in 
beautiful festoons from the highest trees. 

B. Galpini .—A fine species recently introduced from S. Africa. 
Naturally a woody climber, but can also be trained as a large bush. 
The large flowers which appear two to three times during the year, 
are of a showy crushed-strawberry colour. Easily raised from seed. 

//. corrjmbosa ,—Native of China ; a small scan dent, and, 
irrespective of its flowers, most charming shrub, with exceedingly 
slender stem and very small pretty leaflets, the pairs 110 H at all 
adherent, as in other species ; bears in April middle-sized rosy- 
white fragrant flowers. 

B. diphylla, —A very pretty scandent shrub, somewhat similar 
to the last, but of stouter growth ; bears in June and July -middle- 
sized creamy-white flowers. 


PARK I A. 

P. biglandulosa .—A handsome evergreen lice named after the 
African traveller, Mungo Park. Cultivated in gardens, and occa¬ 
sionally at the road sides in Bangaion The inllorescence consists 
of pendent, globular, flower-beads, suspended on long peduncles. 
At first the. heads arc of a brown velvety colour, changing to a darker 
li . r, but when the flowers open they become white, and trees laden 
alternately with these white and dark balls are extremely interesting! 
A fine avenue tree. Easily raised from seed. 


TAI 



CERCIS. 


c. canadensis and C. siliquastrum —JUDAS-TRLE _Mrs. Loudon 

says :— 

‘Few trees are more ornamental in a shrubbery than these two 
species; but C. siliquastrum is decidedly the handsomest. The 
caves are curiously shaped, and flowers, which are of a beautiful 
pink, grow out of the bark of the stem and branches, unlike those of 
° e f_ Plants, among the leaves. The flowers fried in butter make 
excellent fritters.*’ 

states that C. canadensis had been in the Calcutta 
botanical Gardens sixteen years without flowering. 

fcLEDITSCIIIA. 

G. tricajitha HONEY-LOCUST.—“Though of American origin, 
commonly known now in Italy by the name of Spina Christ.’’* 
A large tree that takes its name from the great pods it bears, con¬ 
taining a thick, sweet, glutinous pulp ; as met with here, a shrub 
n \ n ° respect ornamental but for its rather pretty small foliage ; but 
1 lis it loses for a long time during the cold season ; bears inconspicu¬ 
ous greenish flowers ; for its formidable thorns better adapted for 
a hedge than for the decoration of the garden. 


DESMANTIIUS. 

,?• P ,wclalu s .—]Firmingcr remains '"A small shrub, native 

of prostrnle srowth, and very sprawling, remarkable for 
the extreme sensitiveness of its pinnate foliage; pretty when in 
blossom, with its tassel-like rose-coloured flowers of the size of a 
bullet; yields seeds plentifully; except in not being an aquatic. 
'escmbles in every respect 7). natans ; such at least is the descrip. 

Gardens Pl hnt S T r h a Se<1 AuT Set ' d s< \ nt n,c from thc Calcut,; ' Botanical 
(i.mlt ns, but I have doubts as to the accuracy of the name.” 

MIMOSA. 

West Indies' 1 <7 ^ SENSIT f VE *f i<A ^' T — Chooee-mooec .—Native of ibe 
that it is much y „' m,lar m every respect to the preceding, except 
prettv n, , lal ^ and of ,noje Gentler habit; „ very comm m 

an obnoxious wem/'co'" m " t , S "* M,U "' " f Inf,i ' if ,ias 

seeds nWhnti? ; COV ‘‘ r,n « lnrw arCi,s i "curly always in bloss.mi ; 

to touch bv fol,|i , n !Ti" ’ l, ' h ' l '\ C rnls '‘ <l A °‘ ,silv - 11 •■‘••"Ponds 

such as a burn ; g . t,ro " mnR lls h-aves. A severe stimulus. 
j„ succession ’ ,r “ nsmitte ^ t,0 ' vn 1,10 R,em «•»<* Hie leaves di m 
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M. brevi pinna .—A small shrub, of erect growth, ornamental 
for its exquisitely delicate and beautiful pinnate foliage of minute 
leaflets ; requires to be well cut in to keep it bushy, otherwise it is 
disposed to grow with long, bare, unsightly stems ; but very slightly 
sensitive. 


ACACIA. 

The number of Acacia species is large. A great many are 
natives of Australia, and objects of extreme beauty, both as regards 
their flowers and their foliage. Many Australian species are 
remarkable for being without true leave, and developing their 
petioles into the form of leaves, called then “phyllodia,” which have 
the peculiarity of always directing their edges to the earth and 
heavens. Some few of these may be met with at Ootacamund, 
growing well there ; but not one has been found capable of enduring 
the climate of Bengal. In the Punjab they thrive well. The several 
species that are natives of India have no pretensions to beauty, being, 
for the most part, rough jungle plants quite unfit for admission into 
the garden. 

A . cornigerci. — A small shrub, not ornamental, hut curious and 
inh resting for the remarkable large tumid hollow thorns, resembling 
little horns, with which the stems are thickly covered. 

A. modesta — Phulaee .—A small shrub, common in the north* 
west, where it forms, when kept well cut, a neat and pretty hedge. 

A. catechu .—A large tree, with small and very delicate foliage 
of bipinnate leaves ; the leaflets arranged like the teeth of a small 
comb ; if cut closely in, well adapted for affording a very pretty 
bodge. 

i. farnesiana —SWEET-SCENTED BABOOL.—A small unsightly, 
thorny, jungle-tree ; but very acceptable when in blossom in the cold 
season, and covered with its profusion of bright yellow tassel- 
iil;c flowers of the size and form of a bullet, which emit far around a 
stromf delightful, aromatic fragrance, much resembling that of* 
Wall-flowers, and retain their scent long after gathered and laid by. 
At Cannes, in the South of France, the tree is submitted to a very 
i refill system of cultivation and training for the sake of its flowers, 
winch are in great request with perfumers. In the dry districts of 
India it makes an admirable hedge ii pruned severely to thicken it. 

A. speciosa —SIBIS-TRKE.— Now placed by Hooker and Bentham 
under Albizzia. A timber-tree of moderate size, not much seen in 
lie* vicinity of Calcutta, but a prominent object in most of the 
wu d. ,s of the Fpper Provinces : flowers large, tassel-like, palc- 
green. diffusing widely around nn exquisite perfume, particularly 
at night. It seems to prefei an arid climate, for it was in such a 
locality that Firningcr observed it thrive most vigorously. Syn* 
Albizzia Lebbek , 
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decurrents . —Sir J. Paxton says it is ‘‘a magnificent plant 
with handsome foliage, occupying half a pannel of conseiva oiy 
at Chatsworth” ; introduced into the Gardens of the Api 1 
cultural Society by Mr. Fortune from China ; but its culture was 
attended with no success, and it does not exist there now. 

A. Houstoni .—A large ornamental shrub seven or eight feet 
high ; native of Mexico ; of recent introduction ; with handsome 
bipinnate foliage, the small narrow leaflets set like the teeth t - 
comb ; bears during the hot months large crimson owers o 

brush for ™ ma _ a dedduous tree a ffe C ting moist situations by the 
side of tanks and canals. Conspicuous by its white bark and he 
whitish down covering the young shoots and petio es. le a) ' • 

characters arc most pronounced at the close of the hot season w 
the tree bursts into leaf and flower. Flowers spicate, dm w u. 

A. latranum. — A. curious flat-crowned or table-shaped tree 
found on the lower pulneys, and hills of the Southern Carnatic. 
Spines often enormous, apparently hollow, and may be the homes ot 

Among the Australian Acacias,^ found m Sout ^ 

stations, are A. decui*rens (Black Wattle), ; . everywhere 

A. dealbata (Silver Wattle). The last named is foun d «verywhc e 
in Wellington and Oot'acamund, either springmg up spontau6ousl> 
or placed as a hedge. It' normally flowers about August, but 

flower as early as April. 

All Acacias are easily propagated by seed. 


ALBIZZIA. 

A genus of large deciduous trees with sweet-scented flowers. 
A. stipulate , in addition to being a handsome tree, is extensively 
used as a shade for tea plantations. A. mohrccana an introduced 
species, is similarly used in the south to shade coffee. A. proccvt 
is a graceful tree common in Deccan gardens. 

CALLIANDRA. 

C. longipes.—A small shrub, with delicate pinnate foliage ; of 
no great attractiveness ; flowers small, pink, Mimosadikr. 

C. brevipcs .—Native of Brazil; described by Curtis as i 
“pretty branching shrub, four *>r five feet high; requires pruning 
to make it a compact handsome hush ; when in flower highly 
ornamental, its bright red tufts contrasting with the delicate groen 
foliage.” 

C, hxmatocephala —Best known in Calcutta as Inpa ha mo 
toxylon : a shrub five or six feet high, handsome at all times for 
its graceful foliage of pinnate leaves, with wedge-formed snr.otb 
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leaflets an inch long ; but remarkably beautiful when in full blossom 
in the cold season, with its large bright crimson bottle-brush-like 
flowers ; yields seed sparingly. 

C. Portoricensis .—A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; native of the West Indies ; with pretty, dark-green,, 
graceful, pinnate foliage ; bears in March white, moderate-sized, not 
very ornamental flowers of bottle-brush-like form. 

PITHECOLOBIUM. 

A genus of somewhat handsome-leaved plants of very rapid 
growth. Rather of straggling habit, and growing to a height of 
twenty feet or more if not kept down by constant pruning. 

P. heematoxijlon .—A shrub three to five feet high, with dark 
green foliage, and bearing brilliant scarlet tassell-like flowers during 
the hot and rainy season and at the end of the cold season. 

P. dulce —MANILLA TAMARIND.—A large growing shrub, native 
‘of Mexico, with handsome dark green leaves. The flowers are in¬ 
significant. Well adapted for, and largely used as, a hedge-plant- 
Must be kept well cut in. Bears curious twisted seed-pods, which are 
considered very nourishing food for cattle and horses, and on that 
account a plant of much economic value. 

P. r.aman --THE RAIN TREE.—A large tree of extraordinary rapid 
growth, native of Brazil. An excellent shade tree where there is a 
fair amount of subsoil water. 

All of the foregoing are easily propagated by seed sown during 
the rains. 


ANA CARDI ACE/E. 

SCHINUS. 

S. moUe .—A most graceful weeping tree of 15 to 25 feet. 
Originally introduced from South America, this species has travelled 
extensively in subtropical and warm temperate countries. It is, there¬ 
fore, known as the Australian, and Californian Pepper-tree, as the 
Peruvian Mastic-tree, and as the Tndinn Weeping Willow. The latter 
d« agnation is quite a misnomer, though, for all practical purposes, 
the tree is, in size and habit, something like a Willow. It grows well 
at Bangalore, and is much sought nftcr for lawns, cemeteries, and 
parks. Propagated by layering and by seed. The tree will stand a 
very dry climate, if it has a fair amount of soil water, but it dies if 
planted in heavy clay soil with little drainage. 

- P1STACIA. 


P. chitiensis .—A small tree seen in Botanical Gardens. Not of 
great merit. 
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C. Halicacabiun —HEART-SEED—BALLOON-VINE—A creeping 
plant, a common weed of this country, produces insignificant flowers, 
hut is sometimes cultivated for its graceful foliage and the numerous 
singular inflated seed-vessels it bears : seed may be sown at any 
season. 

FAULLINIA. 

This is a very extensive genus of South American climbing 
shrubs, furnished with tendrils. A few species are cultivated for 
the beauty of their flowers which are white as a rule and borne in 
racemes. They thrive well in our conservatories and are easily pro¬ 
pagated by seed and cuttings. A light, rich, soil suits them best. 
The species cultivated in gardens are:—P. ilooibrenkii and - - 
thalictrifolia . But a variety of the last named, argent ea, is describe 

as a splendid plant. f 

The chief interest of the genus, however, lies in the fact that 
P. sorbilies yields the famous gunrana, which enters so largely in o 
the dietarv of the Amazonian Indians, and which is now also use 
in medicine by Europeans. The active principle of the plant is 
identical with the Theine of tea. 

MELIANTIIUS. 

M. major —THE HONEY SHRUB. — This fine foliage plant, with 
its large pinnate, somewhat irregular, glaucous or frosted looking 
leaves, is not uncommon in the cooler parts of Indig. But it soon 
dies on the plains. It does well planted in a large rockery ; where 
there is some shade. Propagated from side-shoots. Though not 
ornamental, the flower is said to contain much honov. Running wild 
at Ootaeamund. 

KCEtffeEUTERIA. 

K. paniculata .—A middle-sized tree, native of China . very 
ornamental from its large, variously-divided foliage, and its conspicu¬ 
ous terminal compound spikes of rich yellow flowers. 

This highly interesting monotypic genus would possibly succeed 
on the hills, where it should be tried. 

DODONAEA; 

BANDRIKE. 

D. viseo&a .—An exceedingly pleasing, evergreen, large, bushy 
shrub, with foliage strongly resembling that of the Arbutus. Flowers 
pale green and insignificant. It thrives well in the United Provinces, 
on the plains of Mysore, and throughout the Deccan, where its '.n . 
expanse of cheerful green foliage is very refrer.liing to Uio c\c. 





Propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly. Extensively used for 
hedges. The seasoned wood makes good handles for garden tools. 
Jt tolerates a very dry atmosphere and direct brilliant sunlight. Tts 
stature depends on the amount of water it receives at the roots. 

AMPELIDE/E. 

VITIS, Syn. CISSUS 

V. discolor. —A very choice, slender, creeping plant, with foliage, 
when in a thriving condition, of exquisite beauty. Leaves lanceolate, 
about five inches long, moltled with red, white, and dark green, 
with the richest velvet-like lustre, borne upon delicate, pale-red stems. 
Produces in the cold season pale, minute, insignificant flowers. 
Requires a light, porous soil, through which water will drain away 
freely, and absolute exclusion from the sun. A humid atmosphere 
and a dark situation are most congenial to it. Propagated by cuttings 
in sand under a bell-glass. V. albo-nitens and striata are new species. 

LEEA. 


L. sanguinea. —A very large, herbaceous plant, with pinnate 
foliage of large, long, lanceolate leaflets ; of rather weedy character, 
but handsome during the rains for the mingled bright crimson red 
llowers and berries it bears in large flat cymes, of the size of a man’s 
expanded hand, much like those of Glerodendron squamatum. 
L. anmbilis and coccinea are ornamental species worth introducing. 

AMPELOPSIS. 

A. quinquefolia —VIRGINIAN CREEPER.—This Vine, so remark¬ 
able for the fine autumnal tints of its foliage, only succeeds in the 
colder parts of India. Grows slowlv at Ootacamund. 

A. tricuspidata. —Differs from tn& above in having three-pointed 
leaves. A climber with pretty foliage and tendrils, the latter adhering 
to supporting bodies by small sucker-like processes found at the 
extremities. It is grown in the grass conservatory in a light rich soil. 
<)n the hills, keep in a glass-house with moderate heat. Propagated 
by layers during the rains. 

A. Veitchii is said to be a synonym of A. tricuspidata. 

BHAMNF^E. 

RHAMNUS 

R dahuriem —CHINESE BUCKTHORN. —An armed shrub with 
smooth leave*-. and small greenish flowers. Occasionally seed in hill 
gardens, but not c.f much horticultural value. 




COLUBRINA. 


C. osiatica. — An evergreen shrub of rather pleasant appealance 
in the shrubbery. Flowers greenish-yellow. Indigenous. Seeds freel\. 

ZIZYPHUS. 

Z. numnuilaria. — A scandent prickly shrub found in hedgerows 
and around villages. When properly trimmed, it forms an excellent 
live.fence for the protection of property. It possesses no other merit 
for garden use. 


PHYLICA. 

P. ericoides —CAPE HEATH.—This small shrub is rarely found 
in gardens at hill stations, where it thrives indifferently. Leaves 
small, leathery, linear-lanceolate. Flowers white, in roundish heads. 
Succeeds best in a peat soil. Propagated by cuttings on a hot-bee. 

CEL A STRINEiTC. 

EUONYMUS. 

E. garcinifoUa . —A small shrub, remarkably bright and spark¬ 
ling when in full blossom in May and December. Flowers small, numer¬ 
ous, of a brilliant blood-colour. This is the only species of any 
interest ; all others bear pale-green, inconspicuous, unattractive 
flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

E. varlegata .—A shrub about three feet high, introduced by 
Mr. Fortune from China. In a climate that suits it, its round, rigid, 
smooth, glossy, variegated leaves render it a very handsome object. 

E. japonicus, with several variegated forms of the same, are 
not uncommon on the hills under cultivation. 

CELASTRUS. 

C. paniculata .—A scandent shrub of the low hills and scrub 
tracts in the south. Flowers pale yellow, of little importance. Useful 
medicinal properties arc attributed to the seed and oil, both of which 
are marketable articles in the bazaar. 

ILICINE/E. 

THE HOLY FAMILY. 

Shrubs and trees. Represented in ike Himalayas by several 
species of ilex. L aves coriaceous, simple often shining and spine- 
scent* Flowers greenish and inconspicuous. 



/. Aqui folium —COMMON HOLLY.—This popular English tree 
cannot be grown on the plains of India. But at Darjeeling, Simla, 
and other horticultural centres in the north, it should grow. Some 
of the numerous variegated forms of this species are exceedingly 
beautiful. 

/. cornnta —CHINESE HOLLY.—This grows at Bangalore, eleva¬ 
tion 3,000 feet. 

/. paraguariensis —PARAGUAY TEA TREE.—This ornamental 
evergreen tree which furnishes the Yerba de Mate of South America, 
is cultivated in Botanical Gardens in this country. It is usually seen 
in the form of a fine bush. 


M ELI ACE/E. 

SWIETENIA. 

S. Mahogani —MAHOGANY-TREE.—-An immense timber-tree, 
with beautiful foliage of moderate-sized, ovale, rich green leave. Dwarf 
shrubby plants may be obtained by propagating from cuttings which 
have a very ornamental appearance in any spot where a mass of 
refreshing green foliage is required. The large full-grown trees 
sometimes met with about Calcutta produce seed, from which young 
plants may be raised. Seed is also obtained at Madras and Bangalore. 
The tree grows admirably in deep river soil near Poona. -A good 
avenue tree. 

MUNRONIA. 

s 

A/. Javanica. — A small shrub, introduced by Mr. Grote. Pro¬ 
duces in the rains deliciously-scented white-flowers. 

TURR7EA. 

7 . obiusi folia. — A shrub of C> to 9 feet, introduced from Natal, 
\co afti active and fragrant while in blossom Flowers greenish- 
whib- changing to yellow, bearing some resemblance to honcy-suckJe. 
Propagated from seed and by cuttings. 

MEL1A. 

, (nadirach —PERSIAN LILAC— Rnkdyujn. —A graceful tree 

v. dli bipinnatc leaves and small vhite and purple flowers. It grows 
l'apidlv but does not stand Deccan climate. It appears to do better -n 
more humid parts of India. 

AZADIRACHTA, 

A. indico —TUB NEEM TREE —A near relative of the last 
named tree but tiffering from it iu leaf, flower and constitution. The 
neem leaf is pinnate, the (lower small and yellow, unci the tree stands 


whist#,, 



a very dry climate. It is a good roadside tree in dry districts, but 
a comparatively slow grower. 


AGLAIA. 

A. odoraia .—An exceedingly handsome bushy shrub, native of 
China, three or four feet high, with neat ternate leaves of lanceo¬ 
late, smooth, deep green, shining leaflets, two or three inches long. 
Blossoms at uncertain times in the hot and rainy seasons, with a 
prodigious number of bright yellow flowers, of the size and form of 
a pin’s head, delightfully fragrant. Mr. Fortune says the flowers 
are much used by the Chinese for scenting their teas. Don states 
that the berries it hears are eatable when ripe ; but it is never known 
to bear any here. Propagated by cuttings. 

This Order contains some other fine trees of which the following 
are mentioned :— 

Melia dubia—Mountain Neem, 

Soymida febrifuga—Swarm Tree. 

Chickrassia tabularis—The Chittagong-Wood Tree, 

Chloroxylon Swietenia—The Satin-Wood Tree. 

BURSERACE/E. 

A tropical family of balsamiferous trees and shrubs. Tho 
resinous products known as Sambrani, Elemi, Myrrh, Olibaiium an 1 
the so-called Balm of Gilead are all obtained from different specie 
of the Order. 

f riLICIUM. 

F. decipiens.- A handsome evergreen tree of compact and 
globular form. Foliage dark green. Flowers whitish, but of no 
merit. This is an exceptionally good tree, either for grouping or 
small avenues, being intermediate in size. It is a native of Ceylon. 
Propagated by seed. Other ornamental trees of the family arc 
Garuga pinnnta , Bosweltiq serrata, and Prolium candatuin. Also the 
Black Dammar Tree, Canarium striatum . Writing of this lofty trcc^ 
of the Western Ghauts, Beddome remarks that “its .< rilliant crimson 
foliage makes it a most beautiful sight when in young leaf.*' 

OCHNACE/E. 

OCIINA. 

0. sqfuarrosa .—The large bright yellow flowers of this small 
tree are produced in great abundance at the close of the warm season, 
and are very attractive for several weeks 
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O puntila. A shrub having flowers of even larger size than the 
preceding species. Orange-yellow. Both are propagated from seed 
which is, however, somew r hat rarely to he had. 

SIMARUBE 2 E. 

QUASSIA. 

Q. amara. A tree in Surinam, its native locality, of consider¬ 
able size ; grows here to not more than about seven feet high and 
is regarded as one of the choicest, as it certainly is oimof the ’most 
;' “ lful ’, pla " 1ts . of our Indian gardens; leaves unequally pinnate: 
leaflets obovate, four inches long more or less ; leafstalks with wide 

ErWhrini l rt ed n Wln if J bearS April and Ma >’ terminal racemes of 
Erjtbrina-like bright crimson-scarlet flowers. Propagated by gootee 

as well as by cuttings, under a hand-glass in sand. 

AILANTIIUS. 

A e.rce/sfl—TREE OF HEAVEN.-This is a tree of the countrv 

for'? 1 ,S '' emarkable for ils growth when young. Deciduous 

fm a short period in the hot season. Pinnate leaves 3 to 4 feet long 

ough and hairy Flowers pale yellow, on long axillary panicles’ 
cry subject to the attack of caterpillars. Raised from seed 

while in 1 b ™ bena,s — h ,ar « e hiU secies said to be very attractive 

RUT ACE/E. 

erythrochiton. 

11 one led caijces. Apparently unsu fed to the climate as the 

««a.*si ^ 

RAVENIA Syn. LEMONLA. 

ternnb'' . A most charming shrub, native of Cuba with 

] (1 . ' c * C(tu;i) size, obovate, smooth, rich polished-green 

' • ab,,u ! ‘r., lnc,lM contrasting handsomely with the 

co.k-l.k, bark of the sterns, and which when bruised hi,, 
agreeable fragrance like that or Fraxinelia ; nearly dwlvs in Eb / 
v ' Ilh bright, crimson-pink, flve-lobed flowers, of the size „r . r 
r '" na i ) ' crc J requires shade and moisture to give the foliice tii ''^V 
-'•■•cp verdant green which renders this plant\ so beaufful Prod, "' 
ce-i abundantly in the cold season, vsliich, before rineninc .! 0< f^ 
tied up in muslin, or is sure to fall ami be lost p rrl V"'.' 
by cuttings. * ropagated also 
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There is a variety with pale pink flowers, but not so handsome. 
R. rosea; also R. huiniUs with white flowers. 


BORONIA—CROWEA—CORREA—CALODENDRON— DIOSMA 
—ROROSMA—AGATHQSMA. 


The numerous species of these several genera, the three flr^t 
natives of Australia and the remainder of South Africa, are for the 
most part very ornamental shrubs, producing beautiful flowers, and 
much cultivated in greenhouses in Europe, but not a single one is 
to be met with in this country, nor is it at all proibably would be 
able to exist in the climate. 


DICTAMUS. 

D. Fraxinella .—This old familiar, fragrant-leaved plant of the 
English gardens is altogether unknown here. 

LUVUNGA. 

L. scan Jens ,—A climbing shrub, native of Sylbet, with lanceo¬ 
late pointed leaves, six inches long ; described as being corymbs of 
middle-sized, delightfully fragrant white flowers. Propagated b> 
layers during the rains. 

CITRUS. 

A genus of fruit-trees described elsewhere : all, without excep¬ 
tion, most delightful ornament to the garden, alike for their foliage, 
their flowers, und their fruits. 

RUTA. 

R. anansiifoHa —RUE.—The prettily-formed hoary-green foliage 
of this small well-known her!) forms a pleasing variety amongst 
other pot-plants ; hears in the cold season greenish-yellow uninterest¬ 
ing flowers. Propagated by division. Thero is a belief that the 
strong smell of this plant will keep off snakes. 

R. f/rooeolens . —The Common Rue of the English gardens, 
between Which and the last the difference is not very perceptible. 

MURRAY A. 

SI Koeinyii and M. exotica arc graceful small-leaved shrubs, 
admirable for bordering narrow walks in protected parts of subtropical 
gardens. 


misTffy 
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PELARGONIUM. 


GERANIUM 


This favourite plant, known to all under the common name of 
Goran turn, and comprising some hundreds of varieties, is a native 
or South Africa ; but is almost naturalized in this country ; while 
in England and on the Continent it has been brought to such per- 
lection by crossbreeding as. to be now classed as a Florist’s Flower. 

It was not so very long ago that the Pelargonium was repre¬ 
sented out here by a few common-place scarlet varieties only ; during 
the last ten or fifteen years, however, hundreds of varieties have 
been imported from Europe, and have been found to succeed very 
w-il with a little careful management. On the hill stations Pelar¬ 
goniums thrive and bloom to such perfection that lovers of this flowers 
on the plains now make it a point of obtaining their supplies of 
plants thence every year to replenish their exhausted stock, instead 
of importing them from Europe. This is certainly the best plan, as 
amateurs and others on the hills import all the newest and best 
varieties from Europe, and are able to raise a large stock of plants 
n one year; for Pelargoniums make most vigorous growth on the 
hills, and are so easily propagated by cuttings put down at 1 any time 
during the year. 

the best plan for those on the plains is to obtain a large number 
of cuttings in the month of October from the hills. On receipt, put 
them down at once in sand with some bottom heat. They will 
strike in two or three weeks, when they should be potted off singly 
into two-inch pots, shifting them into larger ones as they progress, 
Thev should get their final shift into six-inch pots about the end of 
December, the soil chosen being light and rich. They should be 
liberally watered with occasional—say weekly—applications of liquid 
manure. The leaves should be frequently washed or syringed with 
soap- uds, by which they are much benefited. They will then bloom 
io perfection from about the middle of January to the end of March, 
or later in Upper India. 

It is difficult to keep the plant" alive throng}] the hot and rainy 
seasons, especially the latter. During the hot months they require 
to be entirely sheltered from the fierce rays of the sun ; but in a 
grass conservatory they do very well. In the rainy season, they 
mr t be absolutely protected from r he wet, in pots, while getting as 
much light ns possible ; otherwise they will rot and die off. 

Propagation by cuttings j.: the easiest and safest m< thod of in¬ 
creasing the stock of plants ; but they can also be raised from seed 
which should be sown in October. In the hnttei case the plant., will 
p l blnny; till the following cold season, if they can be made to % !ive 
till then. About the middle of October the plants saved should be 
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"cut back and re-potted in fresh soil ; the branches cut off being 
utilized for cuttings. 


On the hills the pruning and re-potting should be done about 
the middle of February or, if the season is a late one, about the 
beginning of March. When they are done flowering, i.e. about the 
third week in November, the pots should be plunged in the soil under 
protection of glazed frames, or in a greenhouse, where they should 
remain until the time conies round for re-potting and pruning. 
They require very little water during the winter months—only just 
sufficient to keep them alive. 

In Poona and places with similar climate propagation is best 
done in the rains but may be carried out at any time. The plants 
do well outside in the ground in such climates. 

There are several classes of Pelargoniums, viz., (1) the ordinary 
scarlet flowered ; (2) the Zonal, or horse-shoe, known also as Bronze, 
Silver, and Gold leaf tri-colours ; of these there are hundreds of 
varieties both single and double flowered. Then there arc (3) the 
Ivy-leaved varieties, \yhfch are mostly climbers ; (4) the Lemon and 
Hose-scented, remarkable for the delicious fragrance of their leaves ; 
and lastly the Fancy, or large-flowered, also known ns “Oak-leaved", 
Those last named do not succeed well on the plains and might be 
left out as a rule ; although they are by far the most beautiful of 
the flowering varieties. It would he tedious to give a list of the 
names. A catalogue from an English nursery will supply this infor¬ 
mation, from which a selection could be made. This will, however, 
be found unnecessary if cuttings or plants are obtained from the 
bills. The selection might with advantage be left to the person from 
whom they are obtained ; or he might be asked to supply a list of 
the named varieties in his possession, and by comparing these with 
the descriptive lists given in the English nursery-men’s catalogues, 
a very good selection can be made. 


OXALIS. 


A genus of very beautiful small bulbous plants, affording during 
ihe cold months, while they are in blossom, a most delightful decoru- 
tion to any verandah somewhat exposed to the sun. They begin 
to die down at the beginning of May, and should then be no longer 
waterei When dry the bulbs may be either removed from the earth, 
and stored away in a bottle of sand, or be put aside just as they arc, 
undisturbed, in their pots in some place out of the wet till October, 
when ‘hey begin to start again. But a little before that time they 
mu.d be carefully watched, in order to pot them immediately a,.d 
expo,, them to the light when the* show signs of starting, or they 
wilb in a 'very .short time, exhaust themselves by throwing out 
lon;{ white shoots and then perish. 

38 



Mackintosh says : — 


“They should be taken out of the mould every season for the 
purpose of being separated : for if the smaller roots be not removed 
from the full-grown ones, the latter will not flower freely. They 
delight in a light rich soil.”* 

The soil, however, may easily be rendered too rich, and then, as 
Firminger found, the leaves become yellow and sickly. A compost 
of leaf-mould, common mould, and a little silver-sand, he believed; 
suits them best. 

The undermentioned are those usually met with in the Calcutta 
gardens ; bulbs of these and other species, if not procurable here, 
may easily be sent for to any of the seedsmen in England. 

0. Bowiei .—A rather common species, and a remarkably 
beautiful one, most so perhaps of any, with large handsome leaves* 
the agreeable fresh greenness of which affords a fine set-off to the 
large deep rose-coloured flowers of the size of a rupee, that are borne 
numerously in heads upon footstalks six inohes high throughout the 
cold season. 

0. rosacea .—Somewhat similar to the last,, the flowers being 
deeper in colour with large yellow centre, borne upon short foot¬ 
stalks close to the ground among the leaves. A perfect little gem 
when thriving and in full blossom, 

0 versicolor. —Bears crimson flowers ; very inferior to either of 
the two preceding. 

% 0. variabilis. —Bears small dull-crimson flowers. 

0. Deppei. —Bears small pale pink flowers ; a common uninter¬ 
esting plant; grows like a weed nearly everywhere. 

Q. tetraphylla .—A common and very pretty plant ; unlike the 
rest of the species it has leaves with four lobes instead of three, and 
beiuv; its purplish-pink flowers during (he hot and rainy seasons, and 
not in the cold months. 

O. la nut a .—A pretty plant, with leaves of a peculiar pale 
bluish-green colour : flowers white, not showy, nor opening very 
freely. 

O. bipunctata ,—A pretty unpretending plant, with small leaves 
and umbels of mall white flowers upon long footstalks. 

O, ctipn-a .—A charming plant with glaucous green leaves ; 
bears in profusion upon long footstalks, umbels of flowers like golden- 
ycllow primroses. 

O. cornua .—Has its leaves curiously speckled with black spots ; 
presents o very brilliant appearance when bearing its profusion of 
brig ht-yellow flowers , somewhat smalle r th an (liose of the last 

*”Gr4>enhouse,'' P* 128. 
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O. rosea.—A very pretty little unpretending annual ; bears 
numerous small rose-coloured flowers, but very effective when grown 
m masses. Grown besides this the new species O. valdiviensis and 
TropxoloidcSj form a very pleasing contrast, with their numerous 
cheerful yellow flowers. O. corniculata is a pretty plant with 
compact purple-brown foliage and yellow flowers. These three last, 
though perennial, may be grown as annuals. Sow the seed in October 


on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


TROP/EOLUM. 

T. majus —NASTURTIUM—INDIAN CRESS.-A more beautiful nml 
showy annual than the Nasturtium is not to be met with. In Lower 
Bengal, scarcely any more care is required in its cultivation than 
having first enriched the soil with a little old manure, to drop a few 
seeds in the places where the plants are intended to remain, and to 
^eep the earth moist by daily watering. The seed may be sown :n 
the middle of October, and the plants will be in full bloom by the 
middle of December, and continue so till the hot weather sets in. 
Bui in the north of India the plants must be covered over at night, 
or they will be sure to be destroyed by the frost. Nor will it answer 
to delay the sowing till the frosty nights are over, as in that case 
the plants will perish by the heat before coming into bloom. On the 
hills they may be sown in succession from March to May. In 
Poona and places with similar climate the plant does well if sown 
at the break of the rains. 

The number of varieties is very great, producing flowers of :: 
pale straw colour, orange, scarlet, dark rich crimson brown, and of 
every intermediate hue, spotted and striped. The dwarf varieties 
called Tom Thumb, grow compact little plants, without the tendency 
1° send out runners, as is so much the habit of the larger kinds. 
They yield seed in abundance, which, when gathered, should be 
thoroughly dried and kept till sowing-time in well-closed bottles. 

T. peregrinum —CANARY CREEPER_A pretty slender crc* per, 

hearing small canary-coloured flowers, growing in course of time to 
considerable height, and requiring a trellis for its support, ll 
cannot endure heat ; and the seeds must not he sown till the ndd 
weather is well set in, or the young plants will 'be sure to die off. 
Sow in March on the hills. Residents on the hills should fritrodiuc 
and grow the perennial species, many of which arc very beaxftiful. 


UMNANTHES. 

L. Hoag Iasi. —A low trailing plant, producing poor, miserable 
flowers, not equal to those of n common Ruttcrcup, which they 
somewhat resemble. Sow flic seeds where the plants arc lo remain, 
in ft moist, shady situation, in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills. 
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I. Balsamina — BALSAMS — Gool Mehndee.— Native of India. In 
a garden where the plants have once been grown, seedlings will be 
sure to come up self-sown each succeeding season ; but ihese will be 
weedy, worthless plants, and should be pulled up and thrown away,. 
The liner kinds, raised from imported seed, produce immense double 
flowers, resembling full-grown Camellias, of various colours— White, 
rose, scarlet, purple, and variegated—and are about the most lovely 
of all annuals. 

“A very great mistake, I believe,” says Firminger, ’ is usually 
made in regard to the time of sowing the seed. Sometimes it is 
sown in July in Bengal, and the consequence is that many of the 
young plants perish from the wet, while those that manage to sur\i\e 
come into blossom only to have their flowers destroyed or damaged 
by the heavy rains. Again, the seed is often sown in Octolber, with 
that of the other annuals ; hut the Balsam requires more warmth 

than it meets with at that season to make much growth. I have 

found that by sowing the seed in Calcutta, about the beginning of 
September in pots, large, well-grown plants may he obtained by the 
close of the rains. If at that time the plants thus raised 'be put out 
in the border in well-enriched soil, they will blossom in perfection 
and preserve their beaujty unimpaired for a very long time. In 

Upper India, however, the best time to sow the seed is in June 

about the commencement of the rains. Balsams, moreover, pul out 
in the border during the rains, I have often noticed perishing from 
no apparent reason ; but, on pulling them up, and splitting the stalk 
with my thumb-nail. I have invariably found in them a great maggot 
that had devoured the substance of the interior. I know no preven¬ 
tive against this.” In Poona and places with similar climate, sow 
at the break of the rains. 

In planting out the Balsam, the stem should be sunk up to the 
leaves. Of if it he grown in a pot, the pot should he several times 
changed a very small one taken first, and a larger one each time, 

■ nd each time the stem should be buried up to the leaves in the soil, 
Balsams love a light rich soil and plenty of water. 

Oi. the hills, the best time for sowing is about the end of Maren 
h. pots under glass. The plants should not, however, be put out in 
and borders before the end of April. In all other "espects 
the treatment for the plains will suit on the hills. The wild varieties 
found on the hills have a most beautiful effect when in full bloom in 
j„l v and August. Great patches of them cover the hill side, m all 
shades of colour from white, pink, scarlet and yellow. The flowers 
however, are single and insignificant in size. 

To the Journal of the Agri-IIort.cultural Society. Vol. II. 2nd 
series will be found a paper hv Mr. J- Scott, giving a description of 
several species of Pals- n. of this country, of some of which he speaks 
highly. ' 
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I. Platijpetalum _This herb is best suited for the hills. Flower 

rose-coloured. 

1 Jerdotuc. —Also on the hills. Flower, green, yellow and red ; 
large and distinctly pretty. Syn. /• parasitica. 

/. Hookeriana. —Succeeds well from 2,000 feet upwaids. . 
large herb 2—3 feet. Flower large, white, streaked or barred With 
red. 

/. Phcenioea .—A smooth succulent herb 5,000 8,000 fvet. 
Flower brilliant scarlet with yellow centre. Dry this herb to place 
in cupboards. 

/. Hcuukeri. —This is a free-flowering imported herb ; succeeds 
on the plains. Flower large, magenta-reddish. 

I. Suttani .—Like the last-named, but with pale-green leaves and 
bright magenta-red flowers. 

This is a very large Indian genus, the Flora of British India 
describing no less than 12J3 species. But most of the latter are 
confined to the hill forests. 




HYBROCERA. 

“T/. triflora —Domootee.—an aquatic, with lanceolate leaves, 
four to five inches long and one broad. Flowers large, white, 
variegated with red and yellow. It well deserves a place in tho 
garden. Cultivate in gumluhs half-filled with ordinary garden-soil 
watered till it becomes mud. Sow seed in February, or beginning of 
March ; add water as the plants grow two or three inches above the 
surface of the soil quite sufficient to keep the plant in vigorous health. 
It flowers continuously to the commencement of Ihe cold season, 
when it begins to die down. If the giimlah he undisturbed, self-sown 
seedlings appear abundantly next year.”— Scott . 


ZYGOPHYLLFJE. 

TRIBULT7S. 

7V kmuginoaus. —A low trailing plant with pinnate leaves ; 
hears nearly always large, bright yellow sweet'-seented flowers. 

T. cistoides. —A trailing herbaceous plant with pleasing dark 
green foliage of pinnate leaves ; bears throughout the year large 
pale-yellow flowers, much like widely expanded Buttercups. Pro¬ 
pagated by layers and cuttings. 


GUAIACUM. 

('* officinale —TTIF LIGNUM VIT,F TBF.F.—This small ever green 
tree has bei-n introduced from tl West Indies, where it she* 

. neni the sea. It succeeds well at Madras and Bangalore, though n» 
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the latter station it is rare, and rather stunted in growth. The 
pretty blue, cup-like flowers are produced in clusters at the ends of 
the branches, where they remain for a long time. A good tree for 
the lawn. Raised from seed. 


MALPIGHIACE/E. 

MALPIGHI A. 
BARBADOES CHERRY. 


A genus of very ornamental small shrubs ; propagated easily by 
cuttings. 1 he undermentioned are common in Indian gardens :— 

:■/. nlabra .— A small shrub with very agreeable foliage of oval, 
pointed, smooth, shining deep-green leaves, three inches long; 
bears, in May and November, from the axils of its leaves, numerous 
little umbels of small, pretty pale-purple flowers, with a knob of 
yellow anthers in the centre. 

M. urens .—A small shrub with dark green myrtle-like leaves, 
contrasting beautifully with its small, pure-white flowers. 

M. coccifera. — A very charming, small shrub, with densely- 
crowded diminutive holly-like leaves ; presents a delightful appear- 
;<ne when covered with its bright sparkling-white buds, just about 
to open. Flowers, when expanded, pale-pink, succeeded by cherry- 
like berries of the size of a Pea. 


STIGMAPHYLLON. 

S. periplocifoliirm .—A handsome scandent plant, native of 
tropical America, producing fine yellow flowers. Propagated by 
layers. 

S. aristatum .—This is one of the most elegant, clean-looking 
mid pleasing of all small creepers. Leaves glossy. Flowers yellow, 
be uitiiuJIy fringed. Suitable for a small trellis or archway near the 
bouse Propagated by layering. 

BANISTERIA. 


f > hmrifoUa. —An extensively climbing shrub, with lanceolate 
d <rk dive green rigid leaves, eminent) ornamental when in blossom 
fn.m January to ; lil, and densely covered with large compact 
trusses, of bright golden-yellow flowers. Propagated by layers. 

R arrf'ntca .—Has leaves larger than those of the preceding; 

very ornamental for flic silvery hue of their under surface. 
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galphipoa. 


A genus of dwarf American shrubs. An anagram of Malpighia. 
There are several species bearing yellow‘and reddish flowers. Not 
very ornamental. G. nitida, glauca , and glandulosa are found n 
Indian gardens. Propagated by cuttings of the matured wood during 
the rainy season. 

tristellateia. 

T. austrahisica .—A glabrous woody climber introduced fiom 
the Eastern Archipelago. Flowers bright yellow, in terminal and. 
axillary recemes. A nice clean-looking plant which flowers during 
the rains. Propagated by layers and seeds. 


lllPTAGE. 


H. Madablota .—A very large rampant shrub of scan dent habit, 
with lanceolate pointed leaves, seven inches long ; handsome when 
in full blossom with its profuse trusses of white and yellow fragrant 
flowers, somewhat resembling those of the Horse-chestnut, in the 
month of February. 

CAMAREA. 

C. hicida .—A small tree, of coarse woody character ; constancy 
in blosom with numberless beautiful compact clusters of small 
flowers : those in the upper part of a bright pale-red, and those in 
the lower part pure white. None of the foregoing are suited for the 
hills. 


LINEiE. 


LINUM. 

L. grandiftomm , var. kerrnesinum —SCARLET FLAX.—A delight¬ 
ful annual ; bears in great profusion largish, expanded, bright 
crimson flowers ; thrives and blossoms in great beauty in India, and 
yields seed abundantly, which may be saved from year to year ; sow 
in October. The young plants require to be transplanted cautiously, 
or are likely to suffer. Firminger never found them answer in pot* 
so well as in manured soil in the border. L. usitatissinum is the 
common blue-flowered flax. 


REINWARDTIA, 


ft. trigynz—Busuntee — Gool-tishntfce .—A glabrous 

of l 3 feet. Common in most gardens where, when in 
the cold season, it is a most Showy ornament, with its 
profusion of large, orange-yellow, rock-rose-like flowers. 
by division of the roots in Ortober. 


under-shrub 
blossom in 
unbounded 
Propagated 
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/?. tetragyna .—A plant of the same size as the last, with much 
larger leaves ; equally showy with its large pale, sulph r-coloured 
llowers ; but not so commo*n. 


T1LIACE/E. 

ARISTOTELIA. 


A. Macqui variegata . —A pretty variegated shrub of 5—6 feet. 
Suitable for cultivation on the hills. Raised from cuttings under a 
handglass. 


SPARMANNIA. 

S. africana —AFRICAN HEMP.—A large shrub imported from 
Natal. Leaves cordate-acuminate, softly pubescent. Flowers pretty, 
in terminal clusters, petals white, filaments yellow, anthers purple. 
This should prove hardy in sub-tropical India. 5. palmata is a 
more recent introduction from the same place. Both are raised from 
cuttings. 


GREWIA. 

G. natalensis .—A seandent South African shrub with pretty 
purple-coloured flowers. Propagated from seed and cuttings. Most 
oj the indigenous Grewias require a lot of space in the garden, are 
untidy in habit and scarcely compensate the grower for his trouble* 

BERRYA, 

B, AmmoniUa —TRINCOMALLEE WOOD.—This ornamental tree 
forms a distinct object in the compound, with its large panicles of 
pink flowers succeeded by clusters of curiously winged fruit. Propa j 
gated from seed. 

The genus Flicocarpus furnishes some highly ornamental trees, 
suitable for the lawn, arboretum or avenue. 


STERC.UL1ACE/E. 

HELICTERES. 

U. isura —SCREW-TREE \ small tree or shrub of no great 
h''* t \. either for its foliage or the small pale red flowers it bears 
b" f interest in/; for the curious screw dike form in which the seed- 
pe ’ wist round cuch other. Propagated by seed in the rains. 
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STERCULIA. 


S . coccinea .—A small tree, with rich, showy foliage of lanceolate 
leaves, very ornamental when, about the end of May, the large velvety 
deep crimson-scarlet seed-vessels split open, and disclose the small, 
purple prune-like seeds attached to them. There are many handsome 
trees of this genus. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Neither of the above are suited for the hills, except in the south. 

Several of the Sterculias are indigenous to India and become 
trees of considerable size. None are specially suitable for garden 
decoration. 

ABROMA. 


A. augnsta .—A shrub of considerable size, with large, roundish, 
cordate leaves, of a dark sombre green ; bears in the rains large, 
pendulous, eardrop-like, dull, blood-coloured flowers, succeeded by 
large, curious five-winged capsules. A character of gloom pervades 
the whole plant, contrasting pleasingly with the many ofiher of the 
gay things of the garden, though perhaps hardly ornamental enough 
to entitle it to the large space it takes up. Propagated bv seed. Not 
suited for the hills. 


DELABECHIA. 


r> rupestris .—This is the Bottle-tree of North-Eastern Australia 
and is the only representative of the genus. Its sole recommendation, 
for a place in the garden collection, is the singular shape of the 
trunk, which is bulged out in the middle like a barrel. The tree is 
of moderate size, with lance-shaped leaves, and bears short panicles 
of insignificant flowers. The trunk abounds in a mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance, which is said to resemble gum tragneanth. Propagated by 
seed which it bears abundantly. 

PENTAPETES. 


. lirrircea DOOPAHARYA.—The only representative of the 
geni is nn»ive of India and a common weed of the rice-fields, but 

1 y ,n,£J , a l^ ace in the garden It has an erect stem about iw 
tee ug i, bearing a spike of middle-sized beautiful flowers, unnvallc I 
oi l \cii deep carmine colour There is also a white variety, Sow 
the seeds in July. The p] ; , n t blossoms in September and October, 
Seed may also h e sown in March in Epocr India, and plants will 
bloom throughout Ihe hot season It will not thrive on the hills, 
except under glass. Sow in April. 
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A genus of very large plum-formed shrujbs, mostly natives of - 
Bourbon ; they take up a great deal of room, are coarse-looking, and 
only ornamental when in blossom, being then one entire mass of 
colour, from their numberless corymbs of middle-sized ilowers, each 
by itself not very pretty. Propagated only by layering. 

D. palmata .—Has seven-lobed, palmate, smooth, glossy-green 
leaves ; bears in November greenish-white scentless flowers. 

D. cuspidata .—Has rough three-lobcd leaves, longer than broad ; 
bears in September pinkish scentless flowers. 

D. acutangula .—Leaves three-lobed, larger than those of the 
last, as broad as long ; bears in December and January hydrangea- 
like corymbs of largish, round-pet ailed, pink-blush flowers, with a 
faint hawthorn-blossom-like scent. 

D. vibnrnifolia .—Leaves similar in form to those of the last, 
but larger, covered with soft hairs ; bears in January densely-crowded 
corymbs of white narrow-petailed flowers, with an agreeable haw¬ 
thorn-blossom fragrance. 

D. tilixfolia .—Leaves heart-shaped and pointed ; bears in the 
cold season sweet-scented rose-coloured flowers ; a smaller shrub 
and less easy of propagation than any of the preceding. 

D. nalalensis .—A new species from S. Africa with pure white 
Ilowers like little cups. Propagated by cuttings and seed. 

D. Masters ii .—An African plant, grows well at Poona ; reaches 
height of G feet and is a thick spreading bush, with sickly-smelling 
ilowers clustered under the leaves. 


1IERITIERA. 


II. liitoralis .—A small evergreen tree of very distinct and orna 
mental appearance. The large, crowded, oblong leaves are silvery 
underneath, so that shadows strike very clearly upon them, lienee 
called the “Looking-glass Tree.” Flowers unimportant. But the 
dense clusters of brown-beaked fruit, each Ihe size of a large Walnut, 
t\rc interesting, II. Fomes \s a smaller species. 

KLEINHOVIA. 

K. llnspila .—This small evergreen tree, with its large, leaves 
and fine panicles of rosy-pink flowers, is rare in gardens. It is very 
showy and deserves more attention. Propagated by layers, seeds 
being rarely procurable. 


melochia. 

If. I'eJutina .—During the months of November and December, 
nothing < an hr more effective in the distance than the silvery puhe- 
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scence which clothes the youiig shoots and leaves of this small tree. 
Valuable on that account for scenic etTect. 


ASTKAP/EA. 


A, Wallreliii. —Native of Madagascar; a tree of from twenty 
to thirty feet in height, but plants will blossom when only two or 
three feet high ; has very large, roundish, heart-shaped, rough coarse 
leaves ; bears in February, on long pendulous footstalks, large com¬ 
pact bundles of small deeply rose-coloured flowers with yellow 
anthers. The flowers hang with their faces downwards, and, on 
small plants, can only be seen by being lifted up for inspection. 
Both Don and Sir J. Paxton say of it, that it is “one of the finest 
plants ever introduced into Britain, and that, when in flower, nothing 
can exceed it in beauty.” It is not everyone, perhaps, who will 
concur m this opinion. It requires a good soil and shady situation. 
Mr, Ellis says, “in its native home it always luxuriates on the 
banks of a stream, or grows near water.'* * Propagated by layers, 
which take a very long time to root. Not suited for the hills. 

PTEROSPERMUM. 

P. laneexfolium .—A large tree, native of Assam, with lance- 
head-likc leaves of a tawny russet colour, with the under surface 
read-white ; bears in the hot season large white fragrant flowers ; 
a small tree in the garden, is a very ornamental object, for the striking 
peculiarity of its dense handsonn foliage. Propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. Not suited for the hills. 

MALVACEiE. 

ALTH/EA. 

A. rosea —HOLLYHOCK.- -This tall and handsome plant should 
be grown in all gardens. On the hills sow in the spring about March. 
In places with a climate like Poona sow at the break of the rain: in 
June and again at the end of the rains in October. In most other 
plaers sow iii October. The seedlings are transplanted once fo their 
permanent qu irters. Seed sowed locally is likely to give very mixed 
plants in the next generation as bees visit flower afler flower and 
cross-fertilisation between varieties is certain. The lied for these 
planls should be heavily manured. They arc not particularly striking 
massed in long beds, but as occasional groups, or a scattered line, 
they look well. Single and double varieties are available. Unsuitable 
for inside decoration. 


* “Madagascar” 
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PAVONIA. 



A small genus of indigenous or Peruvian herbs and shrubs. 
Like most malvaceous plants they thrive well in this country and 
require but little care in cultivation. The species in gardens are 
P. odorata (South Indian), an erect herbaceous, sticky plant with 
pin;, flowers which are sweetly scented, and P. multifloru (syn. 
Wistii ), a robust shrub with purplish-red flowers. Propagated from 
seed, and by cuttings in heat. 


LAVATERA. 

L. arborea —TREE MALLOW.—A miniature tree of 8—12 feet 
Leaves large, rubescent, on long stalks and 5—9 lobed. Flowers large 
pale purple. A showy biennial plant succeeding in the cooler parts 
uf India. There is also a variegated form which is rare in cultiva* 
tu n. The latter is raised from layers and cuttings. 


URENA. 

1L lobata .—A small shrub, with roundish leaves, of so harsh 
and coarse a character, as all but to outweigh the beauty of the little 
rose-coloured flowers it bears in the hot season. Propagated by 
cuttings in the rains. 


HIBISCUS. 

The gardens of India are very rich in the number of handsome 
species of this genus that they contain.- Most of them are very 
easily propagated by cuttings or by seed and do not require any ' 
particular treatment, although any little care bestowed upon them 
is amply rewarded by a richer display of blossoms. 

In Hawaii an extraordinary number of handsome hybrids have 
been developed. It is well worth while getting a supply of seed from 
that place. 

The Hibisci arc distinctly garden plants and their flowers soon 
droop if cut for inside decoration 

//. mufabilis —-CHANGEABLE ROSE— Gool-i-ntaib .—A very com- 
uion large bushy .shrub, eight feet high, with large heart-shaped downy 
leaves: bears in October and November, in constant succession, a 
profusion of largo very handsome double flowers, somewhat like 
immense double Roses j white on first »»penirg t then becoming cream - 
coloured, and Anally of a deep rose tint. A most showy plant during 
the time it is in blossom ; propagated by cutting;*. The single- 
flowered kind, raised usually from seed, is, not deserving a place 
in the garden. 

U. /or fu >■ >$ii ♦ — R/it' -A middling-sized tree * hears in February 
L ‘ 7 ’c bright, primrose-coloured flowers, with a rich puce coloured 
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centre, changing after they have been some time open entirely to 
crimson ; very beautiful when in full blossom and covered with 
flowers, some so different in colour from others as to seem hardly 
to belong to the same plant. 

H. collinus. —A smalt tree, with spreading branches and three- 
lobed, heart-shaped, smooth leaves ; bears towards the end of the 
year large, full-expanding, pale rose-coloured flowers, with daiL 
puce-coloured eye ; most ornamental when in blossom, the flowers, 
relieved against the rich green foliage, presenting quite a dazzling 
appearance. 

II. heterophyllus .—A small tree with long narrow leaves ; very 
ornamental when grown of a small size ; bears during the hot season 
largish flowers of the palest primrose-colour, almost pure white, with 
the edges prettily pencilled with pink, and with a dark-coloured eye. 

H. Syriacus — GurhuL —A bushy shrub four or five feet high, 
very common in gardens in all parts of India ; leaves towards the 
base wedge-shaped, towards the apex three-lobed ; bears during the 
hot and rainy seasons large lilac-blue flowers with dark purple eye. 
In the cold season the wood of the past year should he well cut in 

a. A variety with double flowers of the same colour. 

B. A variety also with double white flowers ; but this, irom 
some unassignable cause, is rarely seen to blossom in a thriving 
condition. 

y. A variety likewise, the handsomest far of any, with leaves 
somewhat larger, and double pure-white flowers with fine dark 
crimson eye. 

H. rosa sinensis .—CHINESE SHOE-FLOWER —Juwa, Jasund .—A 
wider spreading and more diffuse-growing shrub than the last, with 
much more agreeable character of foliage ; leaves ovate, ending in a 
prolonged point, saw-edged, but not lobed ; in almost constant 
blossom with its brilliant crimson-scarlet flowers, with the long pretty 
column of pistil and stamens projecting from their centre. Never 
known to produce seed here. 

a. A magnificent variety, with flotvers full four times the usual 
size, Firmitiger saw in blossom at Bangalore ; lately introduced, he 
was told, from Kew. 


B. A variety is common with double flowers, 

.'/• A variety also is met with having pale, straw-coloured 


doubl. flow rs. 

<1. A variety also with double Mdmon-nd'.ni ed flowers 
crimson centre. 

H. ft. S. Cooper ii, with foliage variegated. 

II. African's syn Trionum. An annual of trailing 
hears beautiful cream-coloured flowers with decp-nutec-coloured 


with 

nvth . 
eje ; 
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likes a light sandy soil ; sow in October on the plains and in March 
on the hills ; the plants come early into blossom and produce seed 
abundantly, which should be saved from year to year. 

II. calisureus .—A plant of more erect growth, and with flowers 
somewhat larger than those of the preceding, otherwise very similar. 

II. LindlcyL — A large shrub-like plant, bears during the rainy 
season, in constant succession, a profusion of large, rich crimson, 
very showy blossoms ; sow the seed in July on the plains and any 
time on the hills. An annual. 

II. giganteus .—A very large plant, producing during the rains 
great, showy, primrose-coloured flowers of the size of a cheesc-plate, 
with puce-coloured centre. Sow in June both on the plains and on 
the hills. Annual. 

II. coccineus .—A large straggling shrub with long-stocked 5- 
pointed leaves of narrow segments. Flower large bright scarlet, very 
showy. A perennial plant. Easily raised from cuttings. 

II. Uliiflorus .—A shrub of the same size as the two preceding, 
but of more tree-like growth ; leaves somewhat leathery, oval, with 
their edges quite entire ; bears flowers similar in form to the single 
ones of the last, but of a beautiful salmon colour. There are one 
or two varieties of this charming plant differing in the colour of 
the flowers. It bears no seed, and is rather difficult of propagation, 
as cuttings KIo not strike readily ; if can only be increased by 
layering. 

II. surattensis .—An intensely prickly trailer having large yellow 
flowers with a dark centre. Raised from seed. 

II. Apelmoschns .—An annual erect herb of 3—4 feet. Leaves 
coarsely hairy, palmately lobed. Flower large yellow with crimson 
cenliv. Capsule large, cone-shaped ; seeds musky-fragrant. Much 
prized by the Hindus. Self-sown. 

fl. fieut/icus —Something like the preceding species. Flower 
much smaller, white, with rosy centre. Seeds not fragrant. Self- 
M/wn. Wild in Gujarat. 

H. (rlcuspis *—A good-sized evergreen tree, introduced from the 
Society Isles. Flower lnVge v gaping, yellow, with reddish purple 
base. Raised from cuttings. 

II. JerroJclianus.—\ small, very choice, herbaceous plant ; bears 
ir» the hot season very large splendid flowers of a fine carmine- 
crimson. f fhc stem dies down in October, and the root lies dormant 
till the approach of the warm weather. 

The following varieties have ree< ntlv been added to an already 
large lis# : — 

If. (rlbn variegatos ; grandiflova variegata ; and zebrina have 
variegated foliage. 
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scliizopetalus and 11. schizopetalus grundiflorus are scandent 
and semi-climbers in growth, with curious flowers of light scarlet,, 
having the edges of the petals deeply cut and fringed, and turned 
over backward, like a Fuchsia, with the style projecting out. The 
{ -Avers are borne drooping and have a fine effect. 

I!* brilliantissimus ; carminatus-perfectus ; Colleri • Cocksii ; 

cruentus , Dennisoni; fulgidns; Ilaivkeri; kermisinus; hindeni; 
meUillica; panic eus ; Patvnii; splendens, Cameronii and vivicans 
Uiay r be seen growing in most gardens about Calcutta. 

On the hills, to grow any of the above satisfactorily, a glazed, 
structure is indispensable. 


GOSSYPIUM. 

G. arboreum —TREE COTTON.—This ornamental species is culti¬ 
vated in gardens for its dark-crimson foliage and flowers. It affords 
cotton for the sacred thread, and is, therefore, held in veneration 
by the Hindus. Propagated from seed. 

MALVAVISCUS. 

M. arboreus .—A large, ill-looking, woody’ shrub, of tree-like 
growth, with rather small, heart-shaped, three-lobed, coarse leaves, 
only to be commended for the numerous brilliant, small, crimson- 
scarlet, hall closed flowers it constantly bears. Should he rmspair- 
mgly pruned in the cold season. Yields seed abundantly, in small 
berries, ripening first pure white and afterwards deep scarlet. 

PAROIUM (Hibiscus) 

P. tiliaceum .— A small tree with heart-shaped leaves ; bears 
nearly always largo, Hibiscus-like, sulphur-coloured flowers, with 
dark-puce eye. Requires severe pruning. Propagated by cuttings 
and seed. 

P. elatum. —Somewhat similar but having large orange-crimson 

flowers. From the W. Indies where it affords the material called Cuba 
bast. 


ABUTILON. 

A. Hertfordianum — Jhoomka .—A tall growing herbaceous shrub, 
^ 1 * ric 1 f °!*age of luxuriantly-green palmate leaves; bcar.s to the 
<0 *, * c 'f SO # n vcr y large, pendulous, eardrop-like flowers, with folded 
° c ° ran Pc colour, prettily pencilled with brown lines. 

Vtr .^ c , lc>Ice f'lunt, and one of great beauty when in full blossom ; 
uiy urn shelter from the violence of both sun and rain. Is mdis 
pen sal) e tor it it should be renewed annually, which may he done 
either from seed or ) y cuttings. 
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A. striatum.—A smaller but more woody kind of plant than 
the last, and one that will better bear exposure ; bears similar flowers, 
but of about one-third of the size. To secure good plants, it is 
necessary to renew it annually from cuttings. 

A. marmoratum. —Native of Mexico ; a small shrub, of recent 
introduction into India, about four feet high, produces beautiful erect 
flowers of the size and form of the Canterbury-Bell ; rose colour, 
marbled with pure white veins. It produces abundance of seed, 
plants raised from which come into blossom, in a very short time. 


A. marmoratum Selloviqnum .—An improved variety of the 

last-named. ' 

A. Thompsoni .—Remarkable for its handsome foliage, which is 
:i vivid green blotched with creamy white and yellow. jTWtwers very 
similar to the last. • >*' 

The Catalogues of English Nurserymen contain names of over 
seventy varieties, nearly all raised by hybridization. Some of the 
indigenous species such as polyandrum and muticum are well worth 
a place in the shrubbery. ' > . 

On the hills they must be grown under glazed shelter. 


MALOPE. 

M. trifida, var . yrandiflora ..—An erect-growing, tolerably showy 
annual ; bears) large reddish purple Mallow-like flowers ; sow the 
seeds in October on the plains and' at any time on the hills, in spot 
where the plants arc to remain, as they suffer severely from trans¬ 
planting. In the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Firminger often found 
Ibis plant thrive well till just when alout to blossom on the approach 
of the hot weather, and then die off without opening a single flowers. 
There is a variety with white flowers. 

CALLIItHGE. 

C. dig it at a .—A most delightful annual ; thrives well in gardens 
at various elevations, and bears, in great profusion, moderate-sized 
bright pink flowers ; sow the seed (which may be saved from* year 
to year) in October on the plains and at any time on the bills, and 
put the plants where wanted, either in rows or in patches. 

THESPESIA. 

T. populnca —THE PORTIA TREE. Although naturally clinging 
lo the sea short of India and Ceylon, this attractive evergreen tree 
ialso abundantly planted all over the Deccan md Carnatic and grows 
well also in Gujerut.. It is seen to perfection at Madras, where its 
line foliage and yellow 'tulip like flowers attract notice at all seasons 
of tlie year, rime it is one of the best avenue trees lining the streets 




. ->lic roads, 
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Should be raised from seed as the trees are then 


LAGUNARIA. 

L • Ratersonii . —T hi s is a small tree of conical growth and 
glaucous foliage introduced from East Australia. Flowers pale-yellow 
and of little consequence. A shapely small tree for a lawn. Raised 
from seed. 

Other ornamental trees of this family are : Bombax malabari- 
cum f a silk-cotton tree bearing a magnificent display of large crimson 
flowers, in advance of the leaves, in the hot season : Eriodendron 
anfractnosum , the white-flowered silk-cotton tree, and Kydia 
caWcina, also with white flowers. 

DIPTEROCARP/E. 

An order of large resinous trees few of which find a place in 
Indian horticulture. But exceptional to this is the lac-insect tree. 
Chorea tahira } which, in the month of March, scents the whole 
garden with an abundant display of creamy-white flowers. The 
ater precede the young leaves, and are, therefore, very conspicuous, 
he Sal tree, Shorea robusta, has pale yellow flowers. 

TERNSTRCEMIACE/E 

CAMELLIA. 

C. Japonica .—Of all the choice plants to be met with in Calcutta, 
none perhaps is so much coveted and prized as the Camellia ; indeed, 
it is rarely seen except in the collections of those who have ttic 
facility of procuring it direef from China. If thought worth the 
expense and trouble, it might, no doubt, he obtained with case 
from Europe ; hut in this country there appears no prospect of it» 
being brought to exist long in a thriving condition. Three years, 
R is said, is the longest period that it continues to blossom satis¬ 
factorily here ; after that it Legins to die off, or produce only worth¬ 
less flowers. It) must, however, he remembered that even in England 
thi3 plant will not bear exposure to the sun hut to he cultivated 
successfully, requires to be screened from its rays, by being place 1 
on the north side of a wall, or in some other way. Perhaps to the 
neglect of this precaution, its want of success in India may he in 
some measure owing. It blossoms towards the end ol the cold sca^( u 
Requires a light rich soil. 

On the hills it comes to perfection, and should be treated in tin* 
same way as in England. A green-houst is the best place to gn« 

It in. 

Succeeds at Wellington and Ootncuimind on the Nilghen ic*. 
Recommended to be cut well back after flowering. 
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TEA-PLANT. 


T. Chinensis .—The three kind, of plant known in Tea-planta¬ 
tion, by the names of the China, the Assam, and the IJyhnd though 
very distinct in habit and peculiarities are decided to be but the 
same species The several sorts of Tea of commerce owe then 
distinction to age of the leaf when gathered and the process or manu¬ 
facturing it, and may be obtained indifferently from any variety of 
the plant 


IU. 

l 


The leaves are elliptical, saw-edged, and of a deep-shining, green, 
contrasting well with the flowers, which resemble much lh °“ °[ 
Bramble, more interesting from association than from anj hea / 


they possess. 


GUTTIFER/E. 


MESUA. 

IRON-WOOD TREE. 

Af. / err ea—Nag sura .—A small tree commonly met with in 
Assam, and in Lower Bengal, of great beauty, pyramidal in form, 
with dense foliage of small leathery lancet-shaped leaves, polished 
on the upper, and hoary white on the under-surface which on first 
putting forth in March arc of a brilliant crimson tinge, and make 
the tree resemble a flame of fire, particularly when the morning or 
evening sun is upon it ; bears in April, in great profusion, largo 
white four-petalled flowers, with large yellow eye formed of its 
numerous crowded stamens which scent the air wi'Ji a delightful 
fragrance for a wide distance, around. Propagated by seed, which 
must he sown where the tree is to remain, as the young plants do 
not hear transplanting, Not suited for the hills, except in the 
south of India. 


ochrocarpus. 

o loiitti/oUlis .—A dense evergreen tree of tire Western Ghauts. 
Cultivated in native gardens, where it is widely known by the local 
Sami. The long, simple, leathery leaves^ dark-green on the 
upper and light-green on the undcr-surface afford grateful shade 
during the beat of the day. Flowers in axillary clusters on the 
trunk and limbs, prygatuoua. rose-coloured and sweetly-fragrant : 
usual I v infested by thousands of bees searching for honey. A very 
desirable avenue or compound tree : elevation in the south 2.o90 to 
5 000 fed. H*iscd froir seed. 
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BALSAM, TREE. 

C. rosea. A remarkably slow-growing evergreen tree from 
West Carolina. Confined to Botanical Gardens at present. Flower 
large, beautifully rose-coloured and glistening. Propagated from 
seed. Nearly all the indigenous trees of the Guttifera are highly 
ornamental, especially Gracinia xanthochymus, an evergreen of a 
perfectly conical form, and bearing a golden Mango-formed fruit 
ft is best seen in the Coorg country. 


CALOPHYLLUM. 

ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL. 

C. inophyUum —Sultana Ghunipa .—a tree of considerable sue, 
native of India, commonly found near the sea coast, with most 
noble foliage, of large elliptical, rich, polished, dark-green leaves ; 
hears in June drooping racemes of large, white, delightfully fragrant 
itowers ; succeeded by numerous large seeds, from which it may he 
easily propagated. 

HYPERICINEiE. 


HYPERICUM. 

ST. JOHN’S WORT. 

H. Chinense .—A small bushy shrub, two feet high, with ntvl 
pleasing foliage of narrow elliptical leaves, two inches long, nearh 
constantly in blossom, with cheerful, bright-yellow, many-stamonod 
(lowers ; propagated by division. 

//. pallewi .—A poor little wordy plant, about a foot high : 
valueless for the garden. Also is met with //. pat ilium , and 
H. elegans. 

//. nWsorense —An ornamental bush indigenous to the Western 
Ghauts, but rarely found in gardens It is domesticated, or wild, 
in the Fort at Naudidroog, the latter being situated on the top of 
an isolated hill on the plateau of Mysore at an elevation of 4,^50 feet. 
This is mentioned, as curiously enough, one has to travel more than 
a hundred miles towards the Western Ghauts, before the plant is diet 
with in the wild state again. Fertile seed has never been 'Secured- 
The fine yellow flowers are three inches across. Only suitable 1" 
the shrubbery in hill gardens. 

TAMARISCJNK.E. 

TAMARIX, 

T. GaUtca var. Indica-—TAMARIX --Jan - Phards —A native of 
Europe, a: well as of this country, in the northern pails of win *i. 
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large districts as a common jungle shrub especially in dry 
salt areas; and is much in use with the natives for making baskets ; 
very graceful and feather-like in its growth ; particularly pleasing 
when in blossom, and covered with its numberless little spikes ol 
small pink flowers. 

dioica .—A native also of this country: a very graceful and 
ornamental shrub, of light feather-branches, somewhat resembling 
the Casuarina; exceedingly pleasing when in full blossom, as it 
I: arI y always is, with its little stems terminating in a spike of small 
lilac (lowers. Found in the dry beds of streams and in dry salt areas. 


PORTULACE/E. 


POUTULACA, 


flowers, to a stained-glass window Nothing j n rrm* i 

equal it in dazzling beauty of effect . The beauty of the bed however 
is of short duration, as the flowers do not open till ten o’clock and 
close again by about two in the afternoon. k ’ and 


The seed should be sown where the plants are to remain as 
ey bear transplanting very ill. They do better in the open ground 

nd" in AmU r on° t«; e tn.X °" gr °’‘ nfl in 0ct ° b <* "^theX 
Apr “ ,n the , h,1,s . ‘he seed will germinate, and the ol nts 

wnier»ri ° s f ro1ie . ,ar ff e . healthy growth before requiring to be 
‘ .. . . whereas in pots the soil soon dries, and the young plant 
,n 1r , st 8 erf n.noting arc either destroyed by drought from being left 

- a enn^-pot The best way of growing this delightful annu l i s 

..' "tlir °i m ° re S “ ,aU circlllar beda of fine mellow soil in , 
conspicuous and sunny situation and having well watered them with 

«** afterwards sow the seed ; coveTthe bTd7 wtth 

a /,«mp or malting till the seeds germinate, and then remove J 
f > d,slr,bu ^° thc sccd evenly, I have found it an excellent nlun to 
[J';- ". p t ,,ich 1 , “ ;! weH in n tea cupful Of dry silver sand, and sprinkle 
Ik- mixture by throwing pinch after , inch ovei the ground ; b? 
m. ; ,is it is made certain that the seed will not be sown too thi, klv 

!VV l7lor . c . °J !t fal1 ,lpon onp part of the l ed than on another After 
I n: a slight sprinkling of pure sand may be made, and the sowing 
then covered over with the jhatnp. 


To save seed, gather the seed-vessels a little before ripe, for if loft 
ipen on the plant the cap of the seed-vessel dron off ml »i„> 
- ««t and is lost. If Ur ground on wWch PorUUaca ia, 

following" XXl’X P,lintS COmm ; ,n,y C ° me Uf) self 'SOWU the 
loiiowing au.» on The flowers arc much visited by bee$ 
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P0RTUI.ACARIA. 

P. A fra _ SPECKBOOM — ELEPHANT’S FOOD.—A pretty little 

pot-plant, with small, succulent leaves ; native of a lofty mountain 
near Cradock at the Cape, called after the Speckboom Mountain. 

CALANDRLNIA. 

C. umbcllata .—A beautiful annual ; produces crowded umbels 
of crimson flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, which open only 
in the sunshine ; does not bear transplanting well, but succeeds best 
with the treatment recommended for Portulaca. To have fine flowers, 
Sir ,1. Paxton directs that it should be watered once or twice with 
liquid manure. Sow in October on the plains, and in April on tb: 
hills. 


CAR YOPHYLLACEiE. 

DIANHIDS. 

D . Chinensis —CHINA PINK.—One of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory of our cold weather annuals. Naturally a perennial 
plant, but best treated as an annual in this country.; most easy of 
cultivation ; best grown in large clumps, so as to produce a large 
expanse of blossom with flowers of endless variety, scarcely two 
alike. To keep up a succession of bloom, the flowers should be cut 
off as soon as they fade, and not be allowed to run to seed. Sow tn 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. May be sown an> 
time in the drier parts of sub-tropical India. At places like Madras 
sow at break of N. K. monsoon and protec t from rain. 

D . laciniufus .—A variety of the last, lately introduced from 
Japan ; bears very large, beautiful flowers of various colours, single 
and double quite scentless. The seeds should be sown in October, 
and the >oung plants potted off singl> into pots-with a well-drained 
soil, and kept under shelter during the rains, afforded at the .same 
l* mo in uoh light as possible. Re-potted in the following October, 
or planted out in a soil well enriched with leaf-mould in the open 
border, they will blossom m great splendour during the cold weather ; 

during which time also they may be easily propagated by layers, 
liny blossom, too, in pots more or less all the rest of the year but 
they require to be continually renewed. 

D. H ridewigi —Also lately introduced from Japan ; hems Inge, 
superb crimson flowers, with petals prettily fringed. Cultivated in 
exactly the same manner as the last. Hath are considered to he 
varieties of /). Chirjetisis. 
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I), barbot us —SWEET WILLIAM.—The fine varieties of this 
plant, though they thrive well, rarely, if ever, open their beautiful 
trusses of bloom in the locality of Calcutta. The seed may be sown 
in October, and the young plants kept through the succeeding hot and 
rainy seasons, by sheltering them from the wet, without at the same 
time screening them too much from the light. In November, po*- 
them singly in large pots with fresh and rather rich soil. During the 
dry weather they will be benefited by having their pots sunk in water 
to the rim for an hour or two every four or five days. 

D. cunjophijlhis .—Comprises those lovely and varied fragrant 
flowers so well-known under the name of Carnation, Clove, and 
Picotee. In the locality of Calcutta the only specimen ever met with 
is a dull dark-crimson flower of poor description. Plants of choice 
kinds may be raised from seed, and preserved easily from year to 
ymir. but they obstinately refuse to blossom. 

In the north, on the other hand, no plants succeed more 
satisfactorily. Seed of the finest kind is expensive, but it rarely fails 
to germinate freely, and well repays the additional cost. It should 
be sown in October. The young plants should he put out about 
March, in a prepared piece of ground, so raised that water will not 
stagnate : it will then be found that they can bear without taking 
much harm, under full exposure to sun and rain. Should, however! 
a little protection be considered expedient, it is of the utmost 
importance not to overdo it, as the absence of sufficient light is fatal. 

]n October or November each plant may be put in a medium- 
si/imI pol in a compost prepared of equal parts of loam, vegetable 
mould, decayed cow-manure and a little sand (in South India a much 
smallei quantity of vegetable soil is used, more gritty matter, and a 
800(3 <Jeal o[ horde-manure from an old hot-bed). From the covv- 
manure the large white grubs must be carefully picked out. Bv the 
above mode of cultivation at Fero^epore. Firminger had a large 
enaction of plants, giving in the month of March a splendid display 
beautiful flowers of nearly every variety. 

I hey are easily propagated .by pegging down Die longer side 
Mu .s in their pots ; if this he done in November they very soon 
u .ko roots, and form fresh plants. Or sink a flower pot in the 
ground an a shady place half-fill it with fine river sand ; insert cut- 
Inigs wed water them, and cover the ,.,.t with a pane or glass 
Adopting this latter method, Firminger met with much success in 
mere: sing hr. plant) On the hills all the foregoing can be cultivated 
;,s Perennials, as they usually are, and increased by cuttings. 

S\PONAIiTA. 

S raldbriru . —A d arf annual, very easy of culture, and 
requiring no care; bears deep, rosc-colouml flowers of the size of 
the * <»« cl-me iml ; ben blossoming profusely, has at tlu* distance 



an effect like that of bright Heather. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

S. officinalis. _A pretty herbaceous plant, about 15 inches nigh : 

commonly in blossom. Flower pale pink, somewhat resembling, but 
inferior to, that of the annual Phlox. Propagated easily by division 
of the roots. Can also be raised by seed in October, or nearij, al 
the year round on the hills. 


SILENE. 

CATCHFLY. 

A genus of annuals bearing small pink flowers ; ornamental only 
when grown in clumps and blossoming in great profusion. 
S. Armeria —Lobel’s Catclflly.—Bears its flowers in compact heads, 
and for that reason one of the most desirable of the genus. 
5. pseudo-atocion —Pleasing for the freshness of its leaves, but in 
this country bears its flowers too scantily to be very attractive. 
Somewhat similar in character are S. pendula and its varieties. 
Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

LYCHNIS. Syn. VI SC ARIA. 

L. viscaria and L. oculata. —Bear pretty pink campion and 
ieddish flowers, but require to he grown in large clumps. as the 
flowers are only effective when produced in large numbers. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

L. chalcedonica and L. ijrandiflora are perennial herbs domestic 
cated on the hills. The former has scarlet and the latter coppery 
orange coloured flowers. Easily raised from seed ; but not of much 
importance, except to revive early associations, 

GYPSOPHILA* 

(/. panicutaia. A perennial herb of 2—3 feet bearing panicles 
>f numerous rather small white flowers. Very pretty, but nec < u 
cold station. Raised by seed and division. There may be one or 
tW" other species on the hills. All are graceful-looking herbs with 

jo d s- M.t ') ingc. eleyuns is now a florist’s flower with several 

desirable varieties. 

AGROSTEMMA. 

BOSE CAMPION. 

* c<>1 dnariQ ,—This pretlv perennial with, possibly, oar or 

two other species are found at hill sanitaria. 

‘ ° / J -An annual with beautiful rose and white flowers 
pi >iucc' ih yrout profusion, i. knov n as the Bose, of Hetivni 
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d0 J: ^nlosunt-smvk N-SUMMER—This well-known while 
h „™ y h b > s ,° much used as an edging plant in summer bedding at 

fc'TS per°„„M t "' y P '”‘ “ ,h " «•' P ”W W I > 

POLYGALEiE. 

SECUR1DACA. 

ieave S s" twTK.^I lar 8 e -. handsome, scandent shrub, with elliptical 
cohering a a r h n8 \ lf " nSU J PP0rted ' of a . v ery sprawling habit, 
limited ivnfiic-’ SP r CC ° f ground ' Blossoms in March with an un- 
much of ° SprayS ° f lively rose-coloured flowers, having 

v Woa/n - appearan , c ^ of on Indigo. Propagated by layers! 
in the Talent n sccuicleTiR. Plants of these last two are met with 
l ira t r 0 an ' ta Gardens. Firminger had not seen them in 
ra - S erecta is an American species with red flowers all are 
propagated by layers and cuttings. ’ 

PITTOSPOREiE. 

PJTTOSPORUM. 

Bigl»VnatTT(~A ( .!7Cith a Saves e T haTi6son \° ; ' hrub > *>ur feel 
obovate form 'inooth-edtrprl wo or tiiree inches lone?, of 

•It- merif „ , VT 1 ''" 1 - M’ccn. 

b’h ige ; for though Mrs iLl i onsists entirely in its neat dense 
Wge terminal clusters of whif^ ^ ***? that> in En #land “it bears 
Kuminer," ,1 seldom, ,v.r! ta* °°"' m "'" ly aU 

... ^«c S r ^s'r!r^, p,ea ‘ i " s ” ;ie,y »'«*-. havin 2 

£l ‘‘! ring *" mosl i'tspe.1-. a sLoog 

SOIXYA 

AUSTRALIAN BLUER FI L CRRBPER 
.S'. Itr.tcroptii/Ua .—A slender climbing pl ynt i „ 

Dr t^TintfrT n °‘ T‘ ° r , a be * Ut ™ K 

V.igt mentions ,t M growing oore and blossoming in December. 
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Firminger never met with it, nor heard of its being here S. salicifolia 
is a Willow-leaved form of the above. Propagated by layers. 


BARSARIA. 

spinosa .-—A small ornamental tree of Australia. This species 
has taken kindly to the Mysore climate, where the white, fragrant, 
privet-like blossom, renders it a conspicuous and pleasant object for 
several weeks in the year. It is an upright, rather compact-growing 
tree of 25—35 feet. Easily raised from seed. 

BIX1NE.E. 

BIXA. 

B. orcliana, —ANATTO-TREE.—A small, rather common tree, the 
seed of which yields the well-known Anatto dye ; has dense handsome 
foliage, with large heart-shaped leaves : bears in great profusion, 
towards the end of the rains, panicles of remarkably beautiful 
flowers, resembling large Peach-blossoms : if pruned and kept of 
moderate size, an ornamental plant at all times : easily propagated 
from seed. Roxburgh says, the variety that bears white flowers is a 
native of this country ; but that in plants reared from West India 
•eed the flowers are rose-coloured. 

COCHLOSPERMUM. 

C. gos sypi nm —YELLO W-F LOWER ED SILK COTTON TREE.™A 
"mall, deciduous tree of dry hills and forests. It breaks into blossom 
early in the hot season (March to April) and is then a conspicuous 
object all over the tracts where it is plentiful. Rarely found in 
Private gardens. A few specimens will be seen at the entrance to 
the Lnl Bagh, at Bangalore. The flowers, which precede the leaves, 
are 3—4 inches in diameter, golden-yellow, in terminal clusters, and 
can he seen a long way ofT, Capsules softly tomentose or silvery pubes 
cent, the form of a goose’s egg but larger. On dehiscing these di:. 

naie< their seeds, fo which is attached a large quantity of pine white 
floss or so-called silk cotton. The tree is propagated from seed 

FLACOURTIA. 

1 ' T u A thorny bush or small tree. The young bright 

gioen ohage, which accompanies the flowers a: the beginning of the 
hot srn.'.on. gli tens as if it had just been varnished. Flower white 
changing to yellow; very fragrant. Propagated from seed. 

ii be no car pur, Wighthrna ml alpina, are splendid avenue lives, 
fur lib regions in south of Tndia. Raised from seed when, 
procurable. 
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VIOLA. 


V. tricolor —HEARTSEASE—PANSY.—Though a perennial the 
Heartsease must, in this country, be cultivated as an annual and 
raised fresh from seed each cold season, for it is only in very rare 
eases that it can be preserved through the hot and rainy seasons, 
i he seed should be sown about the middle of September in Upper 
India, in March on the hills, and in Calcutta and Lower Bengal’in 
October, and the young plants, when having formed about six 
leaves, lie pricked out into small pots, one in each or three in eight 
jn . pots - Thc y should be removed carefully, so as to disturb the 
oil as little as possible, for some of the seeds do not germinate till 
j Jong time after others. The Heartsease likes shade and plenty of 
waU'r, and a soil well enriched with old cow-manure. It is important, 
however, that the soil should be rendered of an open nature, by the 
addition of river sand, or the plants are apt. to turn yellow anil sickly. 

'i he following mode of treating the plant is given by Sir J. 
Paxton :— 


it h.?^ g :;°r i rain tl,c piant up ° n ® ***. unt» 

n ? the height of one foot, or eighteen inches (which it 
. .. d . y then i> lnch oil the extreme points; it will throw 

•Kit Mde branches in profusion, and will have a strikingly pleasing 


. perenoud on the hills, where the plants can easily be JtS 
cuttings put down in sand under glass 

V odorata SWEET-SCENTED VIOLET.-Of this old familiar 
' ^vcral vanet.es, both single and double-flowered, are now 
do ' -v> “ 5 cultivated in India, even, in warm .stations where one 
he i 'll ex ! ) , ecl to U " d them - B «t. of <-our.se, the cooler the situation 
run fata U »< ^iT tS “ sua . ,ly *"• Exposure to heavy or frequent 
.1 u! n ! ^looming m tI, S COUn,,y Vegetative growth must 

•' ,n cbuck by transplanting or reporting the plants oneo 
. ,"-'V J' ear - Deoa > cd horse-manure (8—V2 months old) is a good 

’ ” n , , f °* hf ‘ pr0,,,1C ' i0n ° f flowers - ’ The morning sun is 
DfnciUMai, hut not full exposure during the warmest part of the dnv 

An open porch or verandah fa, ng oast affords a good exposure! 
v few of the host varieties in cultivation we—Neopoliton double 
pale lavender, very sweet, Cxar, large single, bine blooms pro’ 
hi v,y. rhere is also a white-flowered variety of this Comnte 
— — za : s'. ". ,ll{, le » w llli highl y-«<-e»t< -<l -variety. Maria Louis - 


MufMziuc 
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one of the best, highly floriferous lavender and white, very large 
and sweet-scented. Russian , large blue, free flowering. For other 
varieties see catalogues. 

v - cucullata —THE HOODED VIOLET.—This and the two follow¬ 
ing, which much resemble the preceding,, and blossom likewise in 
tlie cold weather, are hardly species ; hut being scentless are not much 
valued. All are propagated by division of the .roots and offsets. 
1 . primuUefolia, V. serpens, bearing small white flowers of little 
interest. The heart-shaped, acuminate leaves are pretty. 

1. canina —THE DOG VIOLET.—This is found wild on the 
'Western Ghauts and Putney hills, elevation 0,000—8,000 feet. 


CORYNOSTYLUS. 


L. albiflorus .—A handsome tropical American climber, with 
polished, serrated, entire leaves, and large, attractive, white flowers. 
Propagated by layers during the rains. On the hills, grow in a 
stove. 


RESEDACEflS. 


/L odor at a —MIGNONETTE.—No particular directions need be 
gi\en for the culture of this familiar, sweet-scented plant, except 
did it bears transplanting ill, and that the seed should be sown ir 
October thinly in patches where the plants are to remain. It may 
bo kept alive and in blossom a very long time, if the flower-heads 
be cut oft when they begin to form seed-vessels. It will succeed in 
nearly any soil, and in gardens where it lias been grown one season 
d will come up self-sown the following. 

lo form what is called the Tree-Mignonette, Mr. Cuthill directs 
os follows : — 

“Sow in n fniir-itK’ll l»nf WViMi lln r>l nnr» nfl’ oil nlonfc 1 Kilt 



in an advanced stale of deea 
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CLEOME, 

C. viscosa .—Grows with an erect stem, two feet high* bearing 
rose-coloured flowers, curious for the immense distance between the 
pistil and the other parts of the flower. The flowers, poor in them¬ 
selves, form a pretty object clumped several together in a tuft-like 
head on the summit of the plant. Sow the seed in October on the 
plains and in March on the hills. 

C. rosea and C. spcciosissima are fine showy annuals of 2—3 
l>et, bearing large terminal heads of beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 
Very useful in the centre of a large round bed, or in the back row of 
a floral border. A white Cleome has been reported from Maymyo. 


CAPPARIS. 

L. horrida. An extensively straggling thorny bush. The young 
shoots and leaves have a rich, glossy, chestnut-coloured tinge’ con¬ 
trasting beautifully with the numerous large white tassel-formed 
flowers, borne in February and March. Unsuited for the garden hut 
forms an excellent fence. 

C. Iryphylla .—A remarkably pretty, compact, bushy, small 
shrub with round-oval, rigid, deep-green leaves, an inch long ; erna- 
mental only for its foliage. Shy of flowering. 

C. Zeylanica .—Somewhat similar to the first named. Flower 
white, changing to yellow and brown. The large egg-formed fruit is 
attractive in its changeable yellow and crimson tints of colour. 

sepiaria. This scandent, small-leaved, intensely thorny 
>.}j Mb, makes a good hedge or fence. All the above are raised from 
seed. 


CRATVEVA. 

C. religiosa. CAPER FREE.—This small deciduous tree is one 
rarely found in gardens. Flower large yellow, changing to purple, 
often found on the banks of streams and in native graveyards. Raised 
from seed. 


CRUCIFER/R. 

MATTHIOLA. 

annua —TEN-WEEK STOCK- GERMAN STOCK_BROMPTON 

STOCK.—These are all varieties of the same, and differ very litOu 
from each other except m the size and form of thei ? blossoms- 
English f eel. Mien s catalogues conlnin ninny so-called varieties. 
Mock thrive \ Igorouslj enough in the vicinity of Calcutta till they 
mv* just about to blossom, when they all but invariably are infested 
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with a minute kind of insect, assume a cankered appearance, and 
become utterly worthless. The only way to avoid this is to keep 
a careful watch on the plants, and upon the first sign of the insect 
to sprinkle the plants with wood ashes. Firrainger raised numbers 
year after year, but never succeeded in obtaining a single satisfactory 
spike of blossom. In Upper India, on the other hand, it thrives an» 
blossoms to perfection. 

The seed should he sown on the plains in October, in the open 
ground, in a spot protected from the effects of both sun and rain ; 
when sown in pots the young seedlings are exceedingly apt to damp 
oil. On the hills, the seed must be sown in February and March, in 
pots or pans, in frames, with bottom heat if possible ; or in the green 
ouse. ihe soil should be sandy and light, and the young plants 
should be starved of water till about two inches high, when they 
should be transplanted into‘very rich soil. Sir J. Paxton remarks- 
those which remain where sown will be better plants, as stocks are 
very much checked by transplanting. ” This, indeed, accords with 
niost people’s experience. One thing moreover is certain, that the 
attempt to move a stock when in blossom, or on the eve of blossom 
Ang, is at once to destroy it. 


KCUNIGA. 



•* ***’«*^ l/ccci uruer on 

plains, and in May on the hills. Obtain K. m. VARIEGATA also. 



IBERdCS 

1. odorala —WHITE CANDYTUFT. —Of 


CARDAMINE 

I.ADY’S SMOCK. 



TAIA )IST/t 


f 
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malcomia. 

# 

M. maritima —VIRGINIA STOCK.—A dwarf, unpretending annu¬ 
al, well adapted for an edging or to he planted in clumps, producing 
then in effective masses its small lavender-coloured flowers. Sow in 
October on the plains and in March on the hills, in enriched soil. 

ERYSIMUM. 

E. Pttowskianum —YELLOW STOCK.—Resembles an orange- 
coloured Wall-flower but with much larger heads of blossom. Sow 
in the border in October on the plains, and in March on the hills : 
no care required in its culture. 

E Arkansaiium .—Like the above, but with pale yellow heads 
of flowers, bearing rather too great a resemblance to those of the 
Turnip or Mustard. E. pulcliellum is a pretty flowering plant. 

CHEIRANTHUS. 

C. Cheivi WALL-FLOWER.—This is a perennial, but is culti¬ 
vated as an annual on the plains. The seed should he sown in 
October, and treated in the same way as the stock. On the hills sow 
in .March, and transplant into pots and borders, where the plants 
will go on blossoming throughout the year. Must be protected in 
the winter 

Succeeds well in the United Provinces: hut only indifferently at 
Oolacarnund in the south of India. 

HELIOPHILA. 

//. arabioides .—A small plant, bearing small, brilliant blue, 
not very remarkable flowers, rather pretty; grown in pots. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. //. pilosu i/icitut 
is the new name for this plant. 

LUNAR! A. 

HONESTY. 

L annua .— An attractive annual or biennial with violet-lilac 
flowers. Sow on the hills 01113”. 

hesperis. 

rocket. 

//. matronal!*— DAMES’ VIOLET. The common Rocket, of which 
there are some superior varieties; especially the double flowering, 
dhe latter require to be propagated by division. All arc useful 
border perennials on the bills. Useless on the plains. 
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SCH1Z0PETAL0N. 

S. walkeri .—A small plant bearing exceedingly pretty, pure- 
white, deliciously-fragrant flowers, with the petals cut in a most 
curious way. It likes a light sandy soil, and should be sown in the 
spot where it is to remain, as it bears transplanting very ill ; it is 
of delicate habit, and on the plains very apt to perish just as the 
flowers are about to expand. Sow in October on the plains, where 
d blossoms by the end of January. On the hills sow in March. 

FUMARIACE/E. 

BIELYTRA (Bicentra) 

JJ. speclabilis .—This beautiful herbaceous shrub. remarkable 
oi its Curious, pendulous, locket-shaped flowers (rosy crimson), was 
sem in 1856, by Mr. Fortune, from China to this country, but was 
oiiiu unable to exist in the climate. It will probablv succeed at c >Icl 
stations on the hills. 




CORYDALIS. 

FUMEWORT. 

An ornamental genu-; of smooth glaucous herbs -with pretty 
Mowers of nearly all colours. A few species grow in hill gardens. Easily 
propagated from offsets. 

FU MARLA. 

FUMITORY. 

persi/lora. —A pretty garden weed nt Eamjalore. Flower 
cosy-purple, self-sown. 


DICENTRA. 

LYRE FLOWER. 

^ y pnu ' of large herbs with showy flowers. A few species aio 
*,7 ,' V,CI ‘ -"d stations. 2). Canadensis —Flowers white. D. 

( lrisaulUa Flowers golden-yellow. D. /o masa- Flowers height 
Il< ‘opagated by division of the root-stock and l>y root cullings. 

PAP AVER ACE/K. 

PAPAVER 

V. sonmifernm —POPPY.—The varieties of Poppy, both as re 
e.,r.: size and colour. aPe , crv numerous, hearing the names sever.. II.v 
0 Pae-uiy, Ranunculus, and Carnation-flowered. The seed s . : t 
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Is ' vvii i;* October on the plains, ami in March on the hills, in the 
ope.* ground in light rich soil, where the plants are to remain, as 
they do not bear transplantation. Seed procured from Europe can¬ 
not often be depended upon to germinate ; hence, when a good kind 
huL once been raised, care should be taken to save the seed of it 
from year to year. Papaver Murslielli is a perfect double variety of 
th i • c pecies. The poppy succeeds best in a sandy loam. 

P. Rhteas — FRENCH POPPY. — A smaller plant than the preced- 
*:. and distinguished from it by its much-divided leaves and hairy- 
dowei-stalks. This includes the common field Poppy at home, of 
which there are many improved varieties 

Two most popular strains are the Iceland and Shirley Poppies ; 
the former consisting of beautiful varieties of PAPAVER NUDICAULE 
and the latter having a white edging to the red petals. Unlike other 
Poppies, these two classes.last for a long time when cut, and aru 
most useful for the decoration of rooms. P. ORIENTALE also affords 
some strikingly beautiful varieties. Perennial species succeed on the 
hills. Same treatment as for the preceding. 

ESC1ISCHOLTZIA. 

E. Calif ornica —CALIFORNIAN POPPY.—A very showy plant with 
hoary green, much-divided foliage ; bears a profusion of large, expand¬ 
ed, bright-yellow flowers. In 4 he gardens of Upper India it is always 
to be counted on as a splendid ornament during the cold months ; 
out, in the vicinity of Calcutta, though it grows vigorously, and in 
.some seasons affords a tolerable display of flowers, it more commonly 
fails of yielding a single blossom, not becomes at all the more dis¬ 
posed to do so from being preserved, as it may be, till the following 
cold season. The seed should be sown in October, where the plants 
are to remain, as ‘‘when transplanted,” Sir J. Paxton observes : ‘‘they 
are a very long time before they commence growing again.” Uuiuic- 
nt&nnia fumarimfolia is in many respects very similar, and blossoms 
freely in the middle of April. On the hills the seed should be sown 
in March. 

There are several varieties, varying in colour from pale straw to 
deep yellow and pink. 




PLATYSTEMON. 

P. Calif orn/cum.—A small delicate plant of trailing habit, with 
gras:: like folirge of asli-grccn tint; bears beautiful little snow-drop- 
i'kc flowers ot u pale lemon colour. The plants ore attached to the 
soil by such a slender, thread-like st m, that they cannot be trans 
■danled With, at b ng gre. tly injured f not destroyed. Firmin vr 
found that it did not succeed well in Bengal. The seed should be 
»<> in Upper India in October, and on hill* in March, where the 
pbuds are intended to remain permanently. 


Ml UlST/f 
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This Order consists entirely of aquatic plants, some of which are 
very ornamental in the garden that has water suited to contain them. 
Most may be raised from seed. Sow the seed in a shallow earthen 
pan, such as a flower-pot feeder, filled with earth ; and then place this 
pan into a somewhat larger and deeper vessel, which must be carefully 
filled, and afterwards kept constantly supplied with water. When the 
seeds have germinated, remove the small pan of earth containing 
ihem from the larger vessel, and cautiously lower it just as it is. ia 
the piece of water where the plant is desired to grow. 

Some of the small species may he grown in large earthen vessels 
sunk to thej rim in the earth, and kept filled with water. Ihesc, 
when properly attended to, have a very pleasing and refreshing ap' 
nearance, especially if in some situation near the entrance to the house, 
surrounded by potted plants of different kinds. 

EURYALE. 

E. perox .—A small plant, native of India; remarkable princi¬ 
pally for its curious bristling foliage ; flowers small blue, and of no 
interest whatever ; well adapted for growing in an earthen vessel, as 
above described. 


VICTORIA. 

r zsl: r.* sj) iz:: ztrzr zz 

• ■Cur and passes through three distinct stages in the process of 
the interval of a day between each stage, and U 
annoat equally beautiful during each of these stages. When perfect!v 
eons i L ‘‘ “T immediately dies oir. By some the leaf will be 
un?t CrCd # :m ° ,J0ct of cven :,s much interest as the flower. In its 
in I;. SU !' fac “ U resembles a large round tea-traj. three or four fed 
'' * a,< J upon the water ; and in its lower surface it presents 
W T " Ur T S an . d implicated network of fibres, from which pro- 
fti'i ,„o ly .L° l,ni( ^ e array of thorns. The plant 
re hun two years, when its place must be suj 
s °rd, which in the vicinity 
* Hie coeds have to be convened 
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Iaie Dr. VVallich on the 8th November, 1851, have germinated during 
this month, after lying in the gumlah of mud and water for two years 



NYMPHJEA. 


N. ceerulea .—Native of Egypt ; a small and most desirable plant; 
admirably adapted for growing in some conspicuous place in a 
large earthen vessel sunk to the rim in the ground. Its beautiful 
many-petalled flowers are of the size of a Tulip, blue with a yellow 
centre, and emit a most delightful fragrance, like that of the Orris- 
root. Bears seed abundantly. Siji i. N. stellata, 

N. stellata. Native of the jheels of Bengal where, when in 
blossom and seen at a little distance, it might be taken for the last ; 
but the flowers are not so double, and have no scent. There are 
several varieties. 



NELUMBIUM. 


N. spec i os uni —THE SACRED LOTUS—WATER-BEAN.— Pmldiim— 
Kununit .—A lar^e and, when in blossom, very beautiful plant, 
common in tanks and jheels in every part of India. Bears in the 
h' season very large, double, rose-coloured handsome flowers. It 
produces se^d abundantly in curious, drooping, cone-shaped sevd- 
vessd.s. The seeds are sown by enclosing them in a ball of day, and 
1]n owing them into the water. A variety has nearly pure-white 
flowers. 

N. hi team —THE YELLOW WATER-BEAN_Native of Carolina. 

! here used to be a small plant in the gardens of the Agri-Hortieul- 
tural Society. 


BKRBKRIDE.i:. 


HERBERTS. 

BARBERRY. 


A rather numerous genus, several species of whieh are regarded 
a.-, highly ornament. ) in English gardens. The four or five that can 

: India «re not objects of much beauty. 
•“Journal of the Agri-llorticultural Society,” Vol. IX, p. 49 . 
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asiatica .—A middle-sized shrub, with thorny steins and 
ja\e s , in general aspect of a pale ashy green London describes it 
aus.-— I he flowers are yellow and beautiful, berries purplish with 
u n( L bloom, and decaying leaves yellow and red.” 

nr, * anstata var . floribuncla .—Very similar in general appear¬ 
ance to the last. 

j , i? ?‘ t'ortuuiana .-—A deep-green smooth bush, native of China, 

i a fl°f l , iCe ^ , ^ r * Fortune. Leaves pinnate, with 3—4 pairs <>f 

i i i C . s ai ?j an 0 ( F1 terminal one. Bears pretty racemes of small 
„ r f y< k ow lowers in the rains, agreeably relieved by the dark 
narrow* lanceolate, saw-edged leaflets. No doubt 
p C( in ^ y beautiful plant grown in a climate that suits it. 

Nntivo ”r P xT l T Var • LfshcnauUii— HOLLY-LEAVED BARBERRY — 
as an ^ Nilfjlri Mountains. Mentioned by Dr Voigt 

!niRir lcie January. Propagated by cuttings and seed. 

NANDINA. 

? ; 1 ,.■ n ,w rfo,,l ? W !: a “‘ SACI ? E D BAMBOO OF CHINA.—A very handsome 
snviii ° m ° / ^ ec * w **b light and airy bipinnate foliage of 

ru ]. ’ n ‘ ul °w, Myrtle-like leaflets. Mr. Fortune says that :—“In 
l;..,!', ( th Vr ith ° f January ’ la rge Quantities of its branches are 
law htmS J h ° ^ i CetS ; ° ach ° f lhe branches is covered with a 

Hoi!v n nd v. l< * )CI ! leS ’ no * very lin bke those of the common 
Holly nnd when contrasted with the dark shining leaves arc 

r5k; ,r Tr ,aL ’i *■"** pian,s iww,,pen f ° r •* 

l.los>om tU R T n i <al GS T de " S '■’ nr, thrive ' vr ' 1 there. but rarely 
lCr-. ThC - Planf . l f n ° l oftC1 ' mr>t with in Upper India. The 
v .|, S ‘ b ?. rnc ln Panicles, are of a dull or creamy white colour with 
>U,ow anthers and of little interest. Propagated by division. 

MJENISP ERM ACE/E. 

The climbing plants of this tropical family are more of economic 
«n.in ornamental value. 

TINOSPORA. 

prar i / * cor ‘Jifolia .—An indigenous climber, frequently met with in 
Ocvrrs' (it'™- *’ ro ' Vin g wild in the jungle Leaf smooth, cord h-, 
c a - i * , °us, yellow, in short axillary racemes. Unimportant. 

ANAMIRTA 

<o eoMotckit'es~;J’a S l1 i \ 0,SO a g, 1 abr r OUS Climb, ' r with lar « e "vato 

A dark-green colour 

Cun-arl 0 ^ 0 grcenisll 'V<- 1 low. Fruit black, the size of a large 
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ARTABOTRVS. 

A odoratissimas .—A large shrub, native of this country of 
sc-mdent tendency, with dense foliage of handsome, lanceolate, 
ulossvoure green leaves, bears principally in the rams, moderate- 
fLd "irregular-formed flowers, very similar to those of the Custard- 
, innl . of 0 heavy pale yellow colour, generally bidden out ot sifeht 
tZ ;■ tin S, whence they emit esrcenblc Busts ot perlm», 

somewhat like that of over-ripe Apples: very ornamental when 
covered with Its small, golden. Pear-like fruit. Propagated by seed 
and cuttings during the rains. 


CANANGA. 


C. odorata .—A tall tree with 
three inches long. Very fragrant. 
Sun. UVARIA ODORATA. 


large drooping yellow flowers 
Cultivated in tropical India. 


rOLYALTHlA. 

P longifolia. —A handsome evergreen tree with long tapering ; 
lanceolate, shining leaves. Cultivated in gardens and compounds, 
but slow of growth. Makes a beautiful avenue. Occasionally spoken 
of ns the “Mast Tree,” the trunk being very tall and straight. 
Mowers creamy-green. Emit in clusters all over the branches, not un¬ 
like Coffee berries. Easily raised from seed. Syn. Uvarictlotinilolta. 

There are several other fine trees of this genus suitable for 
cullh’atlon on the plains of India. 

MAGNOI.I ACE/E. 

TALAtIMA. 

T. pumila .—A very delightful shrub, about five feel high, 
native of China, and not uncommon in the Calcutta gardens ; would 
U- '•! > handsome if the foliage only remained in a healthy condition 
but o\ 44 to some unexplained cause, has nearly always a shabby 
«['!)■ o rm: from r\ great part of each leaf becoming decayed. This, 
Fimonger thought, might possibly ari.se from its being usually 
v -uh 1 in n silimtion too exposed to the sun, hut he noticed plants 
h- the eoir.ervatoi > at Jvtw in ^1-' •- 'me condition. Hears at nearly 
.ah s -usons, but principally in the cold weather, pure-white globular 
llowet*:; of iue size c»f a Tulips opening in the evening and felling ntf 
the next nior^ng. A single flower will perfume the garden for a 
an at (h i m arour-i with its Quine -like fragrance. Propagated by 
Inye it and by cuttings in sand put down iu tp e rains. 


TAIMSr* 



MAGNOLIA. 


grandiflora, —A small tree, fifteen feet or more in height; 
naiiv e °f Carolina, ; noted for tflio beauty of its noble laurel-like 
foliage ; ^/msidered one of the choicest plants in Calcutta, where it 
thrives with difficulty, and only as a shrub of moderate size. Bears 
In April its grand white fragrant flowers, and in August occasionally 
ripens seeds, which are °* the size of a Tamarind-stone, and of a 
brilliant red.* Propagated bv gootcc, blit with extreme difficulty. Not 
difficult to grow in the soJjth. Can l)e grafted readily. 

M, fuscata ^A small ramous shrub, tw r o or three feet high ; 
native of China ; with exceeding^ neat foliage, somewhat resembling 
that of a Camellia : bears in Marefr small pale yellow or cream- 
coloured flowers of a deep dull crimson w'Uhin, of the size and some¬ 
thing of the form of a pigeon’s egg, exquisitely fragrant, especially 
after rain. 

A/. pterocurpct, —A large handsome tree, nat*ve of India with 
large noble leaves ; bears in April in unbounded proft^ion its large, 
pure-white globular-formed, finely fragrant flowers. The last two 
propagated by layers and cuttings. 

The following varieties are also to be met with in Calcutta :— 

M. anonss folia ; conspicua ; mntabiiis pumila ; Sonlanccana Nigra 
and purpurea , all recent introductions. Af. CampbeUii , a splendid 
Sikkim species, should succeed at Darjeeling. 


MICHELIA. 

Af. Chain paca — Chum pa* —A small tree, about twenty feet 
ugh, very common in Bengal, with very fine foliage ; bears, principally 
at the beginning and end of the cold weather, numerous large narrow 
Detailed flowers of a dull, lifeless, lemon colour emitting for a wide 
distance round a most delicious fragrance. 

Afk*r flowering, the tree often becomes so exhausted by tho 
prodigious quantity of large yellow berries it ripens, as hardly ro 
mover itself Ind produce, a flower for a year or more afterwards. 
Tins, no doubt, might be obviated by timely removal or the her 
M Si!t ’ Tn the Main ad, or bill tract of Mysore, fids lia.uKonir 

evergreen iroe attains a great size, and i an object of much adiniro- 
t.on Bare specimens grow to nearly 100 feet, having a c .reumfe. Mice 
° *" u< '* the base of the trunk. Knnare.se name Scynpige. 

M. tuto.nr!,;, a sm .,n er evergreen tree Witli white flowers, 
An 10 ••■Hi' in i* vnrieiv with lnru<\ f>Mle lemon or m . ar |y while 
flowers, is niulhpin.fj jjy RI ..,ftj nK Very pop.ilar with the IK'hIls. 
Propagated -b\ seed. 



mtsTfy 
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D. speciosa — Chulla .—A large and very common tre< . o{ ( j us 
country. remarkably handsome for its foliage of 
elliptical leaves ; bears in July very large, ’ f ragra ' n t 

flowers, with yellow anthers ; very ornamental ','ikewise in the cold 
weather, when bearing in abundance its lar ge> rouild> green fruits 
of the size nearly of a child’s head. Pr tpagatcd by seed during 
the rains. 


heLima. 




I). sarmentosa.— A syandent coarse looking shrub, with leaves like 
tnose of the last ; bea.Vs loose panicles <,f small, yellow, very fragrant 
flowers. Propagatey by cuttings in the rains. 

RANUNCUL ACE/E. 


CLEMATIS. 

VIRGINS’ ROWER. 

Several species of this extensive genus of beautiful-flowered 
c)turning plants have been introduced ; but have for the most part 
' in-ci a great reluctance to blossom. They thrive remarkably yvell 
the hills Resides C. brachiata, the native C. Gouriana, and the 
Spanish (.. Vitrcella, there are met with the following : — 

C. Cadmia. A very beautiful plant, producing in the cold 
Ti largo .star-formed flowers of five pure violet petals ; with dense 
and very pretty foliage of small ternale leaves’. It requires shade 
m d dies down in the rains. 

C Flammula . The common European species, so well known 
U„ ( v, exquisite fragrance of its blossoms, which, during the rains 
d puts forth m clusters of small white flowers from its dense small- 
• av<*ii tern ate foliage. 

1 he Clematis is now grown in England as a Florist’s flower and 
many varieties of great l.»auty have Ir en raised by hybridization. 
.: y ar,e, ''" ; ' :row wt ’" in onr grass conservatories, and love u 

‘ ' " " s « l1 <‘f leaf-mould and sand. Propagated by layers put 

down in the rams. ‘ 

ADONIS. 

V mtlinmalis FLOS \DONFS-PHEASANT'S EYE. A cheer- 
ftil !;'t)c plant, with dense foliage of deepgreen, finely-divided lease*, 
om o yhirh peer forth Us small vivid crimson flowers; thrives best 
m a moist and idindy situation ; .sow in October 



NIGELLA. 


N • Hispanica. — DEVIL-IN-A-BUSH—FENNEL-FLOWER.—A not 
very pleasing annual ; interesting principally for the curious way in 
which the largish blue flowers are surrounded by the Fennel-like 
foliage. Sow in October : it requires shade and moisture. 

DELPHINIUM. 

There are many trade varieties of this beautiful flower now to 
be had, both annual and perennial. In India the annuals have, so 
Jar been mostly grown. D. AJAC1S is the wild annual and several 
trade varieties have been developed from it. The term "rocket 
larkspur’ has been given to these on account of their straight 
flowering shoots, and the term, "candelabrum larkspur” to those 
coming from D. CONSOLIDA, another wild annual. The colours of 
Delphiniums are from white through all shades of blue to deep blue 
with black centres, and include some mottled flowers. Delphiniums 
grow well in any good soil. They do splendidly in deep rich loam 
mixed with sand. They are essentially flowers for exposed beds and 
borders and loathe shade. On the plains generally sow at the end 
of the rains. In the hills sow in early spring. The plants make 
excellent table decorations. 

ACONIIUM. 

A. Napellns —COMMON MONK’S-IIOOD.—This is only found at 
the coldest hill stations. 


ANEMONE. 

WIND FLOWER. 

A. Coronaria —The Florist’s Anemone, a small tuberous plant', 
producing flowers of extraordinary beauty, single and double, in al¬ 
most endless variety. The tubers must be imported each season from 
England in time for planting in October. They bios si, about 

March. Their cultivation in Calcutta is attended with little success, 
and even as high up as Allahabad Mr. S. Jennings informed 
Firminger h*s attempt to grow them proved a failure. They succeed 
well generally in the United Provinces. When at Ferozepor^ 
Firm in gt * imported tubers, which blossomed well without much 
core bestowed upon them. While there he also raised' plants from 
seed ; the seed, being of a woolly nature, is easily transmit* d in a 
h’Lrr. He took up th e young tubers on the approach of (be hoi 
W( dht and kept them in a house till the following cold reason, ;i <1 
Panted them in pots, where they blossomed very freely and 
beautifully Rat he found ihal both imported and seedling h bet* 
became worn out and worthless after once blossoming 
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They require a light soil of common mould and decayed vegetable 
matter, or very old, rotted cow-manure and river sand. lhe tubers 
should be planted about, two inches dee]) in a hole, into which n pme 
of sand has been dropped. On the hills, where they thrive to pel- 
fection the tubers should be pnt down in February and March. 

,1 ’ Japnnica .—A native of China, from whence it was sent here 
many years ago by Mr. Fortune, but, though thriving well, has nev-r 
blossomed. The flowers, two inches across, pale pink, arc verv 
beautiful, and in England during the autumn are quite an ornament 
to 'the garden. There is a white variety, and one of great beauty 
named Honorine Jobert. Though a native of damp woods, on >nc 
edges of rivulets, it thrives well in common garden soil. 




IIEPTICA (Anemone) 

This pretty flowering plant, so common in English gardens, is 
unknown in India, except on the hills, where H. Japonica grows 
freely. 


RANUNCULUS. 

BUTTERCUP. 

R. Asiaticus. The Florist’s Ranunculus, with its numberless 
v , varieties including those of the sorts called Persian Scotch 
turban, is cultivated in this country exactly the same’ as the 


AQUILEGIA. 

- 1 . vtdgarh COLUMBINE. - This pretty and familiar plant may 
he nosed from seed in October, and preserved through the hot and 
rairv seasons till the following cold weather, when though thriving 
vis rously, il is seldom. if ever, disposed to blor.om. at least in the 
lh, ^ I of Calcutta. It blooms very freely in Upper India; while on 
..i Is. several varieties arc found growing in wild profusion during 
the rains. 

P/EONTA. 

P/EONY. 

\ genus of plants celebrated for their great splendid flowers. 
1 ■nithave several time:-; been introduced info this country, but 
Ih.’ir ' Ovation has been attended with no success whatever as they 
•" 'innble to bear the heat of the climate. Even in the more cm 
gen in I l’Mv.Jitv as it might be thought, of Ootneamund, the Ptempt 
b> ' ui f i\ d»* them has uniformly prov 1 a failure. On the lull 
si Lions d tl - Himalayas they grow t > great perfection and -should 
he treated as mi En land. 


TAIA IIST/f 



ERANTH1S. 


E, by email's- —THE WINTER ACONITE.—A tuberous-rooted herb 
with handsome yellow flowers preceding the leaves. Suitable for 
Himalayan hill stations. Propagated by division of the tubers. 

TROLLTOS. 

7\ curopscus —THE GOLDEN HALL or GLOBE FLOWERS.—This 
herb may he cultivated with the preceding species. Propagated from 
seed and by division of the roots. 


TIIALICTRUM. 

MEADOW RUE. 

This graceful looking herb, which is not uncommon in gardens, 
caricatures the foliage of the maiden-hair Fern and the paniculate 
inflorescence of many grasses. A good plant for the rockery under 
shade. The species in cultivation is probably T. FOLTOLOSUM. 
Usually propagated by very careful division of the rootstock. 

NARAVEUA. 

N. Zeylanica .— \ jungle creeper with curious yellow flowers, 
the sepals and petals being reduced to narrow strap-likc appendages. 
Propagated by seed. 

MURRAYA. 

CHINA BOX. 

M. Exotica—Kaminee. —This evergreen shrub of the Nat. 
Ord. Untarcx, is too well known to require a detailed description. 
M. PANICUUATA is a somewhat larger form. Both are desirable 
garden shrubs. 1 he pure white flowers resembling miniature orange- 
blossoms scent the air deliciously during the short time they lasU 
Propagated by layering and cuttings during the rains. 

CLAUSENA. 

C. heplaphyUn — Van Jiapoor — Karan-phool .-^-A small shrub of 
the country, Nat. Ord. Buiacese . Of no decorative value; but wheii 
the leaves are bruised they emit a pleasant fragrance like that of the. 
nnisr-s* d. Propagated hv cuttings. 


ROMNEY A. 

H. CouJ'rri —N T a f ()r J. Papaverarrx . -This rare herbaceous 

it Tuii.il is only found hi bill gardens, when*, it becomes bush 

^ .. n °' Vers fr <*ly. The hu ge whitish flower ra mbles u, 


’ T o - 

overgrown Poppy^ anf j 
Propagated from seed 


very remarkable. Useless for the plains. 
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H. Coronarittm. —A perennial herb or subshrub of the Nat. 
Ord. Lerjuminosce. A pretty bushy plant with neat dark foliage, and 
bearing curled spikes of dull-red vetch-like flowers. The variety 
H. FLEXUOSUM has red flowers, tinged with blue. There is also a 
white-flowered variety. All are raised from seed, and do well on 
the hills. 

MICROMEIUM. 

M, integerrimum— Nat. Ord. Rutacete. —A small tree with large 
leaves ; bears in March very small, greenish white, exceedingly 
fragrant flowers, and afterwards bunches of little bright orange- 
coloured berries, which when bruised, emit an overpowering 
fragrance. Propagated by cuttings put down in October. Syn. 
M. pubcscens. 


AKEBIA. 

A. Quinala —Nat. Ord. Lardizabalacese * Sun. Berberidea\—\ 
twining shrub, with pleasing foliage of rich green, small, elliptical leaves, 
arranged five in a group ; introduced from China by Mr. Fortune, 
,vho describes it as bearing ‘‘dark-brown flowers, not unlike those of 
Magnolia fusciata, and very sweet-scented.” As figured in the 
“botanical Register/’ the flowers arc without petals, have three 
sepal.; and are borne in loose rccemcs. Thriving plants have for 
sonic years past been growing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, It 
is said that it dreads humidity. 

SPIR/EA. 

Thi genus contains the old familiar Meadow-Sweet of Our 
English fields, besides several beautiful cultivated species. Nat Ord. 
Rosacea. 

S. Corymbosa .—Native of China ; a small shrub of slender 
twiggy growth, about two feet high; very pretty, when in full 
bio som in the hot season, with its small white flowers, borne in 
c rowded compact heads on the ends of the twigs. The great detrac¬ 
tion from the beauty of the plant is the bareness of leaves on the 
Moms, except at their extremities. 

S. Nutans.- In general character very similar to the preceding, 
but with somewhat smaller and differently formed leaves ; hear.s also 
similar flow, is, hut is raiher shy of blooming. 
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GEUM. 

G. atrosanguiiieuni . —Bears large blood-red strawberry, blossom¬ 
like flowers ; but though raised easily from seed and kept from one 
cold season to another, in the vicinity of Calcutta, seldom or ne\ei 
blossoms. Nat. Ord. Rosaceie. 

KERRIA. 

K. Japonica .—A twiggy description of shrub, usually grown 
nailed to walls in England, but never rising to more than a foot or 
so high here. Flowers in the form of a ball, of moderate size, very 
double, and bright yellow ; not a very ornamental plant anywhere 
and far from being so in this climate, where it thrives but indifferently. 
Nat. Ord. Rosacea?. 



HOLMSKIOLDIA. 

//. coccinca .—A large, woody, spreading shrub, five to seven 
feet high ; in October and November, very curious flowers, in form 
like diminutive chamber-candlesticks, of a bright tawny red, in 
boundless profusion, and is then a most beautiful object ; requires 
to be cut closely in after flowering to keep it compact and within 
bounds. In a recently introduced variety the flowers-are of a beauti¬ 
ful orange tint. Nat. Ord. Ycrbcnaces . Propagated from cuttings, 
or from seed. 


ITEA. 

/ Vinjinica .—Don says : “When this shrub is in vigour it is 
entirely covered with racemes of white flowers, and then makes a fine 
appearance.” Dr. Voigt mentions it in. his catalogue as at tha lime 
lately introduced. It is quite unknown in the Government Botanical 
Gardens now. Nat. Ord. Saxifrages. 

WAT SONIA. 

BUGLE LILY. 

A genus of South African bulbous plants belonging to the 
Iridcse. Nearly allied to the Glandioli and requiring much the same 
treatment. But for bedding out they are bardic than the [alter and 
remain longer in bloom. Only suited for hill stations in the south 
tif India. The most effective species are W . den xi flora ; W. Maiana ; 
IV. M. coccmea ; IV. ro$ea and iilbd. 
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ABELIA, 501. 

triflora. 501. 

Abies, 284. 

douglasii, 284. 
excelsa, 284. 
Webbiana, 284. 
Abroma, G01. 

augusta, 601. 
Abronia, 388. 
arenaria. 388. 
fragrans, 388. 
pulcholln, 383. 
umbellata, 388. 
Abrus, 572. 

precatorius, 572. 
Abutilon. 607. 

Bediordianum and 
others, 607, 608. 
Acacia, 28, 582. 

Catechu and others, 
582. 

modesta, 23. 
Acalypha, 375. 

dcnsiflora and 
others, 375. 
ACANTHACEiE, 393. 
Acanthus, 405. 

ilicifolius, 405. 
Achillea, 435. 

millefolium, 485. 
nobilis, 483. 
Achimpnes, 41, 72. 415. 
419. 

alba and others, 
416, 417. 

/Eclimea. 326. 

oiicolor. 326 
Achras 

Bapota, 195. 

Ach' ianlh' 387. 

alonecuroides, 387. 
aspera, 387. 
Aconlluni. 631. 

nnpeUmi, 631. 
Arum?. 2 l, l. 

ralaimn ,< 291 
graioIncus, 201 . 
AcrorU ilium. 477. 
album. 477. 
roFCum, 477. 


Acrcstichum, 265. 

Actiniopteris, 263. 
flabellata, 263. 
radiata, 263. 

ADAM'S NEEDLE, 319. 

Adansonia— 

digitata, 243. 

Adenanthera, 570. 
pavonina, 570. 

Adhatoda, 406. 

cydoniseiolio, 406. 
ocnea, 4C6. 

Adiantum, 261. 

species of, 261, 2C2. 

Adjutant’s Hedge. 372. 

Adonis, 630. 

autumnalis, 630. 

^Echmea, 326. 
discolor, 326 
fulgens, 326. 

2Eq\q Marmelos, 234. 

Acrides, 363. 

afline and others. 

363. 

/Erua, 387. 

Javanica, 387. 

ACschynanthus, 418. 
grandiflorus and 
others, 419. 

African Hemp, 600. 

-Marigold, 475. 

-Milk Bush, 374 

-plantain, 183. 

Agapr nthus, 318. 
umbellalus, 318. 

Agapetes, 470 
sellgera, 470. 

Agaricus, 

o&mpcstris, 110. 

Agatho'-md, 691. 

A ,atl, 607. 

Agave. 28. 75. 337. 
Amaicaim. 28. 537 
can tula. 28, 337. 
Sisalana, 2 . 1 , r.'.7. 
Veracruz. 38. 337. 
Wight ii. 2B. 337. 

AgcifttUTu, 473. 

int- i. unum, 473. 


Aghia-ghass, 288. 

Aglaia, 589. 

odorata, 589. 

Aglaonema, 292. 

commutatum, 292. 
lavaliei, 292. 
nobilis, 292. 
plctum, 292. 
simplex, 292. 

Agrostemma, 615. 
coronarla, 615 
ccoli-rosa, 615. 

Ailanthus, 590. 
excelsa, 590. 
malabarica, 590 

Akebia, 634. 
quinata. 634. 

Akee, 226. 

Albiflorunf, 160. 

Aibizzia, 583. 

molucoana and 
others. 582, 583. 

Albus, 138. 

Aleurites, 

moluccana, 190. 

Alexandrian Laurel, 
611, 

ALJSMACE^. 290, 

Alkekengl, 429. 

Allamaruin, 451, 459. 
c a t h a v t i c a and 
, others, 451. 462. 

Alligator Pear, U ! l. 

Allium. 310. 

Aflcalonicum. 126. 
Ccpa, 123. 
fragrans. 320. 
Porrum, 124. 
sativum, 125. 
Schfcnoprasum 
125. 

Almond. l:!0. 

-Indian, 297 

Alocana. 15, 85. 295 
species of, 290 

Aloe. 318 

Aby.dnnica and 
others. 318. 319 

Alonsoa. 423. 
alblflorn 423 
iuClsUoiifP * 13. 
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chopree, 127. 
khum, 127. 

Rukto Guraniva, 

127. 

Soosnel, 128. 

Aloocha, 210. 

Aloyaia, 302. 

citriodora, 392 
Alsophila, 2G4. 

Australis. 264. 
Cooperii. 264. 
latebrosa, 264. 

Alstonia, 456. 

nereifolia and 
others, 456 
Alstromerla, 336. 

psittaeina, 336. 

A ltcmanthera, 45, 388. 
amablle and others. 
386. 

Althcea, 603 
rosea, 603. 

Alyssum, G21 
Am. 220. 

-Alphonse. 220. 223. 

-Afooz, 22^. 

-Apoos, 223. 

-Arbuthuofc, 221. 

-Arclisee, 222. 

-Arman, 223. 

-Arracan. 221. 

-Asmantarah, 223. 

-August, 221. 

-BAtavee, 222 

-Bd.l. 222. 

--Bhutoora. 221. 

-Bindabunnee. 

221 . 

-Bo'ojl, 222. 

-Bombay, 221. 

-Booree, 223. 

-Malda, large. 221 

.-Ohhaeton Moor a. 

233 

- -China, 220 

-Chuckehukcca. 221 j 

-Davies. 221. 

-QeGruze's Fav 

omitc. 221. 

. 

- - Feroghabunnee 221 

- -Goa, 221. 

- -dop'd Bhflg, 220 
221 . 

- - -Hapor,:-. 223. 

Am, K Hi Putlur, 222. 

-Kavn .11 Pi.»el, 223. 

- - —Kelooft, 222. 


Am, Kheera Chota, 222. 

-Koput Sunga. 

222 . 

--^-Kuchhaee Mitha, 

222 . 

-Kysapatee, 220, 

221 . 

-Langra, 220. 

-Lucknow, 221. 

-Madame, 221. 

-Madras, 221. 

-Mcetha, 222. 

-Mohim Bliog, 222 

-Mookh-Muchee, 223. 

-Moorshedabad, 221. 

-Nagroo, 221. 

-Nareech, 222. 

-Pairl, 223. 

-Peter. 221. 

-Pheeto Khas, 222 

-Phoolee, 222. 

-Phreet. 223. 

-Pyara-Khns, 223. 

-Shah-Pusund. 223 

-Singapore, 221. 

-Soondalc?.. 223. 

--Soondershaw. 

221 . 

-Surees, 222. 

- —Surees-Khas. 223 

— --Tarah. 222. 

-Tarse, 221. 

AMARANTACE7E. 137, 

385. 

Amaranth, globe, 385 
Amarantus, 38fc 
albus, 137 
«’Qudatus, 386. 
Gangrticu?. 137 
glganteus. 137 
h v pochondr i acu n 
38C 

oleraceus. i37. 
ruber. 137. 
brdicif alias and 
other vknoMts. 

38o 

tricolor. 385 
Vivid, s, 137. 

AMARYLI.IDACE/b: 327. 
Amaryllis. 328. 

belladonna, 32# 
raudida. 32’J. 
Josephine* ft net 
others, S& 
AmerlrDU C< dip 4G7 
-Marmalade. 195. 

-Rubber, 373 

-sumach, 67ft. 
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Amherstia, 577. 

nobilis, 577 
Amla, 189. 

Amomum, 34b. 

angustifolium, 345. 
granum Daradisi 346. 
Amorpna, 566. 

fruticosa, 5G9, 
Amorphophallus, 291. 
bulbifcr, 291. 
companulatus, 291. 
Kingii, 291. 
lacourii, 291. 
rivieril, 291. 
titanum, 291. 
AMPELJDE/F. 329 536. 
Ampelopsls, 580. 

quinquefolia, 588. 
trlcuspidata and 
others, 586. 
Amphllophiura. 413 
Mutisil, 412. 

Amultas, 576. 

Amygdalus 559. 
communis, 213. 
Perslca, 203, 559. 
var. Isevi3. 209. 
ANACARDIACEA2 220- 
584. 

Anacardlutn, 

occidental, 223 
Ansectochilus,. 365. 

Dav-sonlanus and 
others. 363. 
Anamirta, G23. 

cocuius. 627. 

Ananas. 178, 325. 
portiana, 326. 
satlva, 178, 323, 32 Ll 
strlati folia. 178 
Anaphalis, 479. 

Anar. 200, 519. 

Anatto -tree. 617. 
Anellema, 312. 
bicolor, 312. 
nudiflora, ms 
Smensts. 312. 
Anemone, 631. 038. \ 
coronaria. C.Vi. 
Joponica, 63!> 
Angelonia, 420. 

grandi flora. 42b 
Angiafioum, 363. 

supivbum and 
others. 383. 

Animal pests, other, ab 
4nlsdft. 433. 

Anlsochllus 39U. 
camosus, 390. 
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List of, n % 7l. 

On the Hills; 272 
273. 

Sowing, Season roi 
mode of, 271, 271* 
Bull for, 273. 

Transplanting, 274 
Watering, 275. 

Anona— 

OherimoUa, 250. 
muricata, 251). 
reticulata, 249, 
squamosa, 248. 
ANONACEiE, 248, C28 
Arithericum, 313. 
iiliago, 313. 
liliastrum, 314. 
variegatum, 314. 
Anthurium, la, 35. 2'j». 

species of, 299, 300 
Anthyrium, 205. 

species of, 26S. 
Antiaris Toxicarla, 371 
Antigonon, 384 . 
inslgnls, 385 . 
leptopus, J84, 
Antigramma, 265. 

brasllienels. 2C& 

Antirrhinum, 423. 

majus, 423. 

Ants. 53. 

-red, 53. 

-white, 53. 

Aplvlundra, 403. 
cdstata, 4on. 
lulgens, 405 
tetragona, 405, 

Alpiala 34 L. 

Allughas and 
others. 346. 347. 
Aplum— 

gravcolens, 14 b 
vor. Rapaceum. 149. 
Apluda. 28H. 

arS* : 288 

v :ri:> 288. 

APOCVNACE E 1J9.451. 

Anonwlon, 2ou. 

di itacheon. 200 
Appl I'll 

-Custard, 248. 

-Elephant, 23 *. 

-O va. 203. 

-Malay. 206. 

- Otnholte. 224 

-Rose 208. 

-Wood. 234, 

A pricot. 20y. 
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Aquilegia, G32. 

vulgaris, 632. 

Arabian Chamomile, 477. 

jasmine. 462. 
Arabotrys, 628. 

od^ratissiinus, 628, 
Aracese, 122. 

Aralia, 503. 

Chabrieri ana 
others, 503. 
Gulifoylei ana 
others, 503. 
ARALACIhE, 502. 
Araucaria, 231. 

Bidwillii, 28i. 

Cookii, 281. 
Cunninghamii 28 jl 
282. 

Cunirnghamil glau- 
ca, 282. 

Excelsa, 281. 
Imbricata, 282 
Mullerii, 282. 

Rulei, 282. 

^rbor Vitce, 283. 

Arbours. 43. 

Arbutus, 469. 

Arc tot is, 430. 

gi andUlora, 480 
speciosa, 480. 

Ardlsia, 4(55. 

crenulata and 
others 465, 46G. 
Arduina btrplnosa. 193. 
Areca. 302. 
aurea. 303. 

Baueri. 303. 
catechu, 302. 
evensta. 303. 
disticho, 303. 
oleracea. 302. 
other species. 303. 
Arenga, 303. 

obtuslfolla, 303, 
ea< clianfera, 303. 
WlRhtli. 303. 
Argemone moxicana, 7. 
Argyranthemum. 489. 

frutesc»:n>, 489. 
Argyrela. 436. 

arge / ea and 
others. 436. 
cimcula and others. 

437. 

Arisce na. 290. 

Xlmbmafum, 291. 
speclnsa, 290. 
Aristotelia. 600. 

Macqui variegata. 630. 


Aristolochia, 382, 451. 
acuminata and 
others, 382. 383. 
ARISTOLOCHIAOE.SC 
382. 

Armeria, 467. 

cephalotcs, 467. 

AROIDE/E. 122. 290 

293. 

Aroa Bookhara, 210. 

Aroo, 208. 

Arracan plantain, 183. 

varieties of. 183. 
Arrowroot, 131. 
Artabotrys, 628 . 

odoratissimus, 628. 
Artemisia, 487. 

Abrotanum, 487. 
lactifolia, 487. 
odoratissima. 487. 
Arthrostemma. 522. 

lincatum, 523. 
Artocarpus,— 

incisa, 133, 371. 
integrifolius and 
others, 186, 371. 
Lacoofcha, 189. 

Arum. 295. 

Dracunculus. 295 
italicum, 295. 

' . 

maculatum 295. 
odorum, 2PG. 
pic turn, 293. 

\rundina. 358. 

bambu^aefoha. 358. 
Arundo, 287. 

conkpicua. 287. 
aonax, 287. 
versicolor 287. 

A SOLEPIA D A C JfivE, 4! 6 
Asciepitis, 447. 

arborescent* 447. 

Curaesavica. 147 . 
Mexieana, 447. 

Ashes, 13 . 

Ashphul. “28. 
Asoca-Brltch, 578 
Asparagus, 126 , 322 . 
acerosus and i t her. 

322, 323. 
ofTh infills, 129. 

rocemosus, 127. 
Asperula, 500. 

odom ^ and others, 
600. 

Aspidistra, 313. 
eiatlor, M3. 

IUi idu, 313. 
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Aspidium, 263. 
falcatum, 263. 
Germinyi, 263. 
denticulatum, 263. 
Klotzohii, 263. 
macrophvlum, 263. 
triangulare, 263. 
Aspicnium, 2G3, 265. 
Australlacum, 263. 
nidus, 263. 
other species ot, 
263. 

Aster. 162. 

an nulls, 432. 

£p. and others, 482. 

. 

Japomca, 632. 
Astropeca, 79, C03. 

Wallichii, 603. 
Aslrocaryam, 304. 

argentium, 301. 
Asyslasla, 403. 
africana, 403. 
Goromandeliaua, 
403. 

formosa, 403. 
scandens, 400. 

At a, 248. 

Alhyrium, 265. 

fellx femina, 263. 
gorlngianum tri¬ 
color, 265. 
Atmosphere, 6. 

Atriplex, 386 

nummulnria, 385. 
Aubergine, 141. 

! >V Ancuhn, 502. 

Jnponica, 502. 
Auricula-flowered Ipo- 
mcea, 435. 

Au.-Uallan acacias. 583. 
Anrleulreflor*. 3D4. 
Aintrehan Bluebrll 
Creeper, 616. 

--Dpttli-.brnsh, 626 . 

■ -•-Daisy, 432. 

- Rush Broom. 504. 

Ac 'rittn briar. 510. 
Averrlm - 
BtUmbi, 212. 

C. . > nbnla, 24 V 
A w.do, Par, 191. 

A vl- m, 274. 

A ;e. 44. 

* VC i, 15, 459. 

AZb 1 r "hlu 588. 

indlca, 45, 588 
A/i, '» -3 

tcttf'untha, 468 
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BABCOL, sweet-scent¬ 
ed, 532. 

Baboons, 55. 

Babul, 28. 

Badam, 213 
Desee, 207. 

Badane, 141. 
Baghonuko-seem, 160. 
Bftel Fruit, 234. 

Bfikul, 484. 
liula, G04. 

Bale, 179. 

Balm, 309. 

-of Gilead, 392. 

Buloon Vine, 585. 
Balsams, 20, 596. 
Balsam Tree, 611. 
Bumbusa, 286. 

r.rundinacea, 237. 
aurea, 287. 
nana, 286. 

Nigra. 2G7. 
siamensis, 287. 
tulda, 287. 

Vulgaris, 287. 
Banana, 179. 

tree, diseases of, 
180. 

varieties of, 181. 
Bandrike, 585. 
Banisteria. r.98. 
argentea, 598. 
laurifolia. 598. 

Bank van Rosev 546. 
Banyan tree, 371, 
BnobAb, 243. 

Baptisia. 565. 
alba, 505. 
minor, 565. 

Bar?! Mas3ya,-142, 152. 
Barbadocs Cherry, 242, 
698. 

-goosrbcrrv, 509. 

-Pildc. 574. 

-Sweet William, 

434. 

Barberry. 626. 

Hoiivdeaved, 627. 
1’i.rhul, 1.09. 

Uarleria. 70, 403. 

bu\ 'Mia and 
C r*r*a, 403. 404 
BafOfcP' 691, 
BrrrhvUnpla. 525. 
racemuso. 525. 

• ptjclosa. 525. 
Bnrrnw, 44. 

Barsm la. 617. 

Spinosu, 617 


Si. 

Bartonia. 518. 
aurea, 518. 
golden, 518. 

Basella— 
alba, 137. 
cordifolia, 137. 

Basil, 389. 

Bassia, 465. 
latifolia, 465. 
longifolia, 4G5. 

Bastard Ipecacuanha, 447. 
Batatas, 436. 
edulis, 436. 
paniculata, 436. 
Batavee Noeboo, 237. 
Bauhinia, 79, 579. 

acuminata, and 
others. 579, 530. 
BEAN— 

Egyptian. 247. 
sacred. 247. 
water, 6SS6. 

Bearded Hawkweed. 481, 
Baaucamia, 312. 

species of. 318. 
Bcaumontia, 455. 
grandifiora, 455. 
Jardoninna, 455. 

Beela, 183. 

Beet, 135. 

Begonia, 15, 35. 72. 75. 
509. 

argyrostigma and 
others. 510—512. 
BEGONIACEZE, 501). 
Begoon, 142. 

Beg-Poora, 240. 

B#l. 462. 

BAla, 462. 

Belgaum Walnut, 190. 
Belladonna Lily, 328 
Bell-Flower, 470. 

Hells, Canterbury. 471. 
Belli3. 482. 

prrennls, 432. 

Bellulll, 125. 

Belem -one. 406. 

chrysophltna, 40G. 
nervosa, 400. 
ohlonscnta, 406. 
vu rucQsn. - 193 . 
violaceo. 406. 

. 

new lea Nut. 190, 
Bengal Quince, 234. 

-■ - Sage, 133, 

Benincnsfi - 
oeifera, 152. 

Bar, 232. 
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BERBERIDEiE, 626 
634. 

Berberi s, 626. 

asiatica and others. 
627. 

Berrya, 600 . 

ammoniiia, GOO. 
eleeoearpus, 600 . 
Bertolonia, 521. 

Macchandi. 522 
Bet, -303. 

Beta— 

vulgaris, 135. 
Betel-Houses, 35. 

Betel Nut Palm, 302. 
BHAMNEiE, 536. 
Bhatin. 142. 

Bhindee. 163. 

Bhooin Chumpa, 345. 
Bnoota, 122 . 

Bignonia, 20 , 410 . 
amoena and others 
410, 411. 

venusta. 20, 43. 411. 

BlGNONIACR®. 40f. 
Bihee, 211. 

Bllftetee Begonn. 142 

-ClAb, HH. 

-Imlee, 243. 

-Mcnhdee. 526. 

-Nona, 250 

-Binra, 224, 

Bilimbee, 242. 

Billbergla, 41, 326. 

species of. 326. 
Birds, 54. 

Bird's foot Trefoil, 564 
Birth wort. 382. 

Bixa, 617. 

Orellana, 617 
BIXINE^, 617. 
Blackburnian a. 309 
Black runt. 50 

—-rot, 160 . 

Blochnum, .'65 

cccidentale. 265. 
Dletia, 359. 

verecunda. 359 . 
ypclnthlna 359 

Bllghlu— 

sapida. 226. 
BlimbhiK, 242. 

Bloc'' '■ er, 447. 
Uoohmma. 370 
nivea. 370. 

Bokh Plum. 210 
Bone T,ranure 33 
Borage, 439. 


BORAGINE^E, 438. 
Borago. 439. 

officinalis. 439. 
Borassus, 303. 

flabelliformis, 176. 
303. 


Bordeaux Mixture. 49. 

Borecole, 167. 

Boronia, 591. 

Bottle-brush. Austra¬ 
lian, 526. 

Bottle Gourd, 153. 

Boucerosia, 450. 
cerenulata; 451. 
umbellata, 450. 

Bougainvillea, 387. 

spectabills and 
others, 43, 387. 

Boule de Neige, 394. 

Bourbon Roses, 545. 
550. 

Bouvardia, 499. 

flaba and others, 
499, 500. 

Bowstring Hemp, 341. 

Bracelet Wood, 466. 

Brachycome, 473. 
iberidifolia, 473. 

Brassavola, 358. 
cucullata, 358. 
glauca 358. 

Crassia. 367. 

maculata gigantra. 
367. 

Brassica oleracea, 166, 
168. 


Rapa, 168 
Brazil cherry, 206 
Bread-and-Butter Plant 
389. 

Bread Fruit. 189. 

-Nut. 133. 

-Nut Tree, 

Jamaica, 189. 
Brexia. 532. 

chrysophvlla and 
others. 532. 
Breynia, 374. 

Rhamnoides. 374. 
Briar. Austrian, 5*16. 

sweet, 546. 

Bridal Crccpe*. 433. 
Brinjal. 141. 

Brir.a, 280. 

gracilis, 289. 
maxima, 289. 

Broad be m, 161. 
Broccoli. t63. 

rerouting. ^6. 
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BROMELIACEiE, 178 
325. 

Bromlieadla, 364. 

palustris, 364. 
Brompton stock, 620 
Broom. 564. 
Brosimum— 

Alicastram, 189 
Broughtonia, 358. 

sanguinea. 353. 
Broussonetia papyrlfera 
372. 

Browallla, 421. 

elata, 421. 

Brownea, 577. 

Antiguiensis and 
others, 577. 

Brown Russet 212. 
Brunsfelsia, 424, 42C. 
americana a n.d 
others, 424, 425. 
Brussels Sprouts, 167. 
Bryophyllum, 75. 53U 
calyclnura. 530. 
Buchanania— 
latifolia. 226. 
Bucket, 44. 

Budding, “90. 

Buddleia, 208. 445. 
globosa and others 
445. 

Bud rot. 177. 

Bugle Lily. 63ft 
Bukuyun. 588. 

Buko, 567. 

Bullock’s Heart, 24P 
Bully Tree, 103 
Bursaria, 617. 

sptnosa, 617 
BTJRSER ACE7E, 589 
Bussora Rose, 545. 
Busuntec, 599. 

Butca, 570. 

frondosa. 570. 
superba, 570. 
Buttercup. 632. 

Buxus, 378. 

chlncnsls. 370. 
semperv Irena. 3/». 
Byat Taus, 183. 

CABBAGE. 166. 

Turnip-rooted, 1 
Cabbage lettuce. 147 . 
Cabbage Palm, 

Cacailn, 478. 
CACTAOEAE, 804. 
ee, 203. 

CAESALPIN&/B, 551, 
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Csc-salninla, 574, 57n 
Sepiftria and others, 
23, 575. 

Cajeput Cil-Tree, 524. 
Calabash Tree. 409. 

sweet, 198. 
Caladinthus, 477. 

Arabicus, 477. 
Caladium, 296. 
amabflc, 297. 
argyrltes, 297. 
Belleymel, 297. 
Chant ini. 297. 
lc Titien. 297. 

Reine Marie ae 
Portugal. 297. 
virglnale, 297. 
Weightii, 297. 

calamus. 303, 310 
ciliaris, 302. 
Roxburghlj, 303 
Calandrinia, C13. 

umbellata, 613. 
Calanthe, 364. 

masuca and othei** 
364. 

Calathcn, 348. 

bicolor and others 
348, 349. 
Calceolaria, 422. 

pmnala, 423. 
Calendar, 

-for the Plains 98, 

-for the Hills, 107. 

Calendula, 475. 

Officinalis, 478 
Californian— 

Poppy, G24. 
CalUandra, 683. 

Ivp’lpc.s and others 
583. 5C4. 

Call i car p: 398. 
caua. 338. 
lnnatn 338. 
laneco orla. 308. 
purpurea, 398. 

Call lehr 470. 

- :.i. 473. 

Cull in.i. U 11 . :>08 
Culllrjj j;. 474 

niflojia var. 474 
Birriclgl 474. 

Uii' l rift. 474. 
call imam 008 . 

dlgJta’.Q, 00& 
c lilnten; in, m 
Uncurls, 523 

*ul!■' HIP. rturt. 
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Callistephus, 473. 

hortensis, 473. 
Calodendron, 591. 
Calophylum, 611. 

inophyllum, 01 i 
Calotropis, 446. 
gigantea, 446. 
procera, 446. 
CALYCANTHACEAS. 

381. 

Calycanthus, 381. 

floridus, 381. 
Calysaccion— 

longifolium, AVI, 
Camarea, 599. 

lucida, 599. 

Camel’s Foot. 579. 
Camellia, 609. 

Japonica, 203, bum 
Camoensia. 569. 

maxima, 569. 
Campanula. 470. 
Lychnitis. 47i. 
Media, 471. 

CAMP A NTJLACE/E, 4ib 
Campelobotrys, 499. 
Camphor Tree, 381 
campture, 520. 

Canaga. 628. 

odorata, 62a. 

Canary Creeper, 595 
Canavalia ensiformis 
159. 

Candelarum la; l:sput. 
631. 

Candle Nut, 190 
Candle Tree, 414. 

Candy Tuft, Purple. C2I 
white 021. 

Canna, 22. 349. 

Achirrv, and others, 
349, 350. 

Cannon-ball tree. 528. 

Plant, 570. 

Cansc ra. 44o. 
diffusa, 44". 
Walllchii, 44." 
Canterbury bells. 471. 
Cape Gooseberry, 191 
Cape Heath. 537. 

Gape Jusnnr . 498 
Cape Pond weed, xuo. 
Caper Tree. 620. 

cappartdl:/;:. f 2«. 
Capparis, (>:ro 
aphyila, is. 

I tiorrida, 620. 

trir hyllft and others 

t 620. 


CAPRIFOLIACE/E. 501. 
Capsicum, 140. 
acuminata, iso. 
annum. 140. 
baccata, 140. 

ceraslformis, 140. 

frutescens, 140. 
grossa, 140. 
longa, 140. 

Capsidium, 414. 
chilense, 414. 
filicifolium, 414. 
Caraguata, 325. 

cardinalis. 325. 
Caralluma 450. 

fimbnata, 450- 
Cardamlne, 621. 
Cardamom. 345. 

Cardnal Flower, 472. 
Cardiospermum, 585. 

halicacabum, 585. 
Cardoon. 145. 

Careya, 525. 

arborea, 525. 

Carica papaya, 197. 
Caricature Plant, 405. 
Carissa Carandas. 192. 
Carludovica, 301. 

Diudei. 301. 

Palmata, 301. 
rotund if oil a, 301. 
Wallisii, 201. 
Carnation, C14. 

Striped, 394. 

Carolina Alspice. 381. 
Carrion Plant. 451. 
Carrot, 151. 

Carthamus. 481. 

tinctorius, 481. 

Can a olivse f ormts, 185. 
CARYOPIlYLIACEri:, 
Caryota, 303. 
soboHfera. 303. 
urens, 303. 

Cashew' Nut, 225. 
Cassava, 183. 

Cassia. 575. 
alata and others. 

570. 577. 

Costume i— 

Chinensi, 184. 
vosrn. 184. 

Car anospermum, 573. 

Au .trn 219, 573. 

I Castillo. i1c».Mica. 372. 

| Castor-oil Plane 375. 
Cx' uartnn, 388. 
equiscu olin.. 28. 368 

l CAoUAltlNKAt. 368. 
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Catch fly, 615. 

Lobels’, 615. 

Catesbrea, 497. 

spinosa, 497 
Cattleya, 353. 

Aclandioe, and 

others. 358. 
Cauliflower, 167 
Cavendish 
Plantain. 182. 

Cayenne, 206. 

Ceara Rubber Tree. 374. 
CRLA8TRINE/K. 587. 
Oelastrus. 587 
Pnniculata, 587. 
Celeriac, 149. 

Celery. 143 . 

Turnip-rooted, 149 
Celosia, 386. 

cristata, 386. 

Celsia. 423. 
arcturus and others. 
423. 

Centaurea, 480. 
Americana, 480. 
Candidlssima, 4so. 
Clementei. 480 
cyanus, 480. 
gymnochrpa, 400. 
moschata. 480 
suavedtens, 480. 
CerCradenia, 521. 
f Joribunda and 
others. 521. 
Ccntranthns. 489. 
macrosTphon. 4R9. 
ruber, 480. 

Centrqppgon. 471. 
fastuosus. 471 
lucyanns, 473. 
Centirosema, 569 
PUunieri. 5G0. 

^ Virginnum. 569. 
Ccntro6$lcilia, 420 

bracte.rcj^ and 
oihm*:. 410. 
Qcphalnndraf 612. 

indlrn 510. 

Cera ilium, 616. 

t' me;it:rut i. 616 
Co 500. 

7 .tun o-cnar.us. oG0 
Luslmicn 5C0 

YU 1 W'\ 211 . 

CVrbera, 453. 
fruticosa, 453. 

I ivvj in tii, 453k 
CcM ip. 581 
Canadensis. 581. 


Siliquastum, 531. 
Cereus, 506. 

eriophorus and 
others, 506, 507. 

Weberi, 504. 

Cerinthe, 438. 
major. 438. 
retorta, 438 
Ceropegia, 450. 

Gardner!, 450. 
Ceroxylon, 304. 
andicola, 304. 
niveum, 304. 

Oestrum, 432. 
foetidissimum and 
others. 432. 433. 

CH ABUK-CRHUREE, 446 
Ohaenostoma, 424. 

polvanthum, 424 
Chal Koomra. 152. 
Chamaclccdon. 294 
rubeseens, 294. 
Chamaecyparis, 286. 
albo-vnriegata. 23G. 
argentea, 286 
argent eo-varie&ata. 

286. 

nureo-variegata, 286 
ereeta-vlrriLS. 286. 
gracilis-pondula 
286. 

lycopodioides. 286. 
obtusa, 286. 

Chameerops. 304. 
fortunci. 304. 
humilis, 304. 

Marti Aha, 304. » 

Charnernuthemuin. 402 
Bevrlchii. 402. 

Champa 454. 

Clmndnec. 453. 

Chari-koni. seem, 161. 
Checna Narunga. 233 
Checnec Ram rung a. 24} 
Cheilanthes, 261 . 
argentea, 261. 
elegans, 261. 
farhiosa, 261 
lendigera. 361. 

Mexicana, 7G1. 
mu! Hilda 261. * 

myrlnphiMa. 261 
radial a, 261. 

Che. ran thus. 632 
Chelri. 622. 

Chnjnical elements, 10 
necessary for plant 
life. 10. 

CjHENOPODIACE/E, .35. 1 


385. 

Cherimoyer, 250. 
Cherry, 206. 211. 

-JBarbadoes, 242. 

598. 

'-Brazil, 206. 

-Cayenne, 206. 

--Pig, 439. 

Chestnut— 

Chinese, 244. 

Moreton Bav, 219 
573. 

Chestnut, water, 516. 
Chevaux-de-frise Bean 
161. 

Chichinga. 156. 
Chickrassia tnbularls, 
589. 

Chiku, 78. 195. 

Chilli Jasmine, 457. 
Chimonanthus, 381. 

fra grans, 381. 

China Box, 633. 

-Chestnut. 244. 

*-Grass. 370. 

-Pink, 613. 

-Rose^ 545, 552. 

Chinese Air-Plant 360 

-Aster. 473. 

-Buckthorn, 586. 

-Chestnut, 184. 

-Holly, 588. 

“-Peach, 559. 

-Pol a to, 128. 

-Shoe-flo er, 805. 


Chiococca. 494. 

recemosa, 494. 
C.hirere, 411. 

Chittagong-wood tree. 
589. 

Chives. 125. 

Choorc-mc or* &fH. 
Choprte Alon. 127 
Chronjee. 226. 
Chrysanthemum. 485. 
carinatiun. 485. 
coronarinm, 4 n;» 
florist's 486. ^ 

Indicunjn 

Jai-onifiim. 

Sfi efiun gronci, 
Homm. 486. <> 

oiuense. 486. 

Chrytoba 1 Anu *; — 
teftco. 208. 
Cnry^ophyllum, 464. 

Cainito, 195. 404 
Cl up andar T 35 , 

Ciu!k-tura, 2 : 17 . 
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Chulta. 251. 630. 
Chumbelee, 460, 461. 

Mogra, 460. 

Chumpa 181, 629. 
Chundro-moblik, 486. 
Cichorium— 
endivia, 145. 

Cigar Flower, 519. 
Cineraria, 478. 430. 
Acanthifolia, 478. 
Cruenta, 478. 
Maritima, 478. 
Cinnamomun, 380. 

Camphora, 381. 
Zeylanicum. 380. 
C ; nnamon-treev 380. 
Cipura, 337. 
humilis, 338. 
Northiana, 338. 
Pucata, 338. 

Cissus, 580. 
Citharoxylum, 395. 

subserratum. 395. 
Citron, 240. 

Citrullus vulgari3. 153. 
Citrui, 591. 

C'Jtrus, acida, 238. 
Aurautium, 235, 
dccumana, 237. 
Japonica, 238. 
Limonum, 239. 
raedica, 238, 240. 
Civet-cat Fruit. 243. 
Clr danthus, 477. 

arabicus, 477. 

Clarkla. 518. 

• !cga ns, 518. 
p.Ochcll.i. 518. 

•Clau .ena, 033. 

heptaphylla, 633. 
Clc*' 'ng-nut. 445. 
Cl‘-»maU 630. 

bracbiata, 630. 
c .< -ila, 030 
Flammula, 620. 
Gouriana. 63®. 

Vi icclla, 030. 

Oil ame, 620. 

fipoclorjij.'iinia. 620. 
/!• vcma, 680 
* na c2o. 

6 prod 335. 

jAuUourlanuns 
fftlla.; and others, 
39 r > 396. 397. 
taermo, 39. 
OHontlm o 607 
OuinploF, 867, 
punucus, 687. 
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Climate, 09. 
Climbing-Roses, 558. 

pulchella, 471. 

Clitoria, 569. 

erecta and others. 569 
Olivia. 337. 

nobilis and others, 337 
Clove, 526, 614. 
Clove-scented Echites. 

457. 

Club Gourd, 156. 

-Moses, 256. 

Clusia, 611. 

Rosea. 611. 

Cobsea. 442. 

scandens, 442. 
Coccoloba, 384, 

macrophylla and 
others, 384, 

Cochleria— 

Armoracia, 164. 
Cochlosperum, 617. 

Go^ypium, 617. 
Cockscomb. 386, 571. 
Cocoa, mother of, 573. 
Cocoa-Plum. 203. 

Coconut, 176. 

tre, enemies of. 

17G. 

Cocos, 304. 

campestris, 304. 
nucLcra. 176, 304. 
Weddelliana. etc.. 304. 
Codiseuni. 376. 

Coeiogyup. 357. 

Flaccida and others. 
357. 

Coffea, 430. 

ArabiCii, 490 
Beugalensls, 490. 

Co (Tec, 490 
Oolebr jck.n. 391. 

oppoRiti folia, 391. 
temliolia, 391, 

Coleus, 390. 

Coll ins la. 421 
bicolor, 424. 
gnuidlflora. 424. 
Collomla, 441. 

coccinen. 441. 
Colncasia, 296. 

aritiavionm. 296. 
pHCiilfttinu 296, 
Rlftonlea. 398. 
odorpta. 29C. 
Cohru-lo anUQUorum, 
132 

Oolubilna, 587. 
ankdicn 567. 


Colvillea, 575 

racemosa, 575. 
Columbine, G32. 
COMBRETACE/E, 207. 
527. 

Combretum. 527. 

acuminatum a n d 
others, 527, 528. 
Compass Plant, 480. 
Commelina, 312. 
coelestis, 312. 
deliciens variegata. 
312. 

iliiptica, 312. 
COMMELINACEiE, 311. 
Common Grandilia, 193. 
Common Holly, 583. 

- Ivy, 502. 

-periwinkle, 454. 

COMPOSITiE, 143, 473. 
Compost, 17. 

Congea, 398. 

azurea and others, 
398. 

i CONIFER/E, 280. 
Conifers, 280. 

Conveyance of Plants. 

94. 

means of, 94. 
CONVOLVULACE2E. 143. 
433. 

Convolvulus, 433, 434. 
433. 

goat’s foot, 435. 
major, 434. 
minor, 438. 
tricolor, 438. 

Cookia punctata, 235 
Coral Plant, 375. 

tree, 571. 

Cordia, 439. 

Bcbestena, 439. 
Sub-cordata and 
others, 439. 
Cordyline. 324 

species of. 324. 
Coreop ns, 474. 
CORNACE/E, 502. 

Com Blue Bottle. 480. 
Correa, 591 . 

Corydalls. G23, 

Corylus— 

•V ellnna, 184. 
CorynostylUc, 619. 

11 ,18. 019, 

Covyphn, 305. 
australln 205 
elrto, 306. 
umbracuHfcra. 305. 
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Cosmos, 475. 


bipinnatus and 
others, 475, 

Coslus, 347. 

argyrophyllus and 
others, 347. 
Cotyledon, 530. 

agavoldes and others. 
530. 

Couroupita, 525. 

_ guianensis, 525. 
Cowa, 246. 

Cowage, 572. 

Cow-dung, 1*2. 

Cowa-Mang osteen. 246. 
Cowslip, 4 G 6 . 

American. 467. 

Cowslip Creeper 447 . 
Crauibe— 

maritima, 169. 
CRASSULACEiE. 529. 
Cras ulo. 23 . 

Indica, 529. 
miniata, 529. 
nltida, 529. 

Cratseva, 620. 

religlosa, C 20 . 
Cratccgus, 560. 

Cream Fruit Tree. 458. 
Creeping tuberose, 448. 
Crescentia. 409. 
acuminata, 409. 

Cujere and otners, 409 
Cress, 165. 

Crimson Street-Vine. 434. 
Crimson King, 394, 
Crinum 332, 

amomuin, 332. 
brevifolium, 332. 
canaliculatum, 332. 
defixum and others, 
332. 333. 

Crocus, 341. 

sat'vus. 341 
Croosandra. 405. 

mi luiKbmUfarnus, 

■ 

Crossortephium, 488. 

artemislodes, 488 
CiotaUrm, 

juncen. 562. 
pulcherrima, 502 
Oroton. 376. 

varieties ot 337 , 378 
Croton -. 36. 

Crowbar 44 

V 

CroWw, 54. 


1 XDEX. 

CRUCIFER /E, 164, 620. 
CRYPTOGAMS, 256. 
Crvptomeria, 283. 

Japonica, 283. 
Cryptostegia, 446, 

grandillora, 41, 446. 
Crytanthus, 334. 

k species of 334. 
Cucumber 153. 

Cucumber Tree. 242. 
Cucumis— 

Melo, 155. 
sativus, 153. 
CUCURBITACEiE, 151. 
512. 

Cucurbit a— 

maxima, 156. 
pepo. 155. 

Cucurbitina. 410. 

Culinary vegetables, 117. 
Cultivation, 29. 

Cuphea, 519. 

platycentra, 519. 
purpurea and others. 
519. 

Cuprcssus. 284, 286. 
CUPULTFERAC. 184, 363. 
Curculigo. 330. 

recurvata, 330. 
Curcuma, 344, 

angustifolia, 131. 
comosa and others. 

344. 

longa, 130. 

Curmcria, 294. 
picturata, 294. 
walllsii. 294. 
Currant, 532. 

Custard Apple, 248. 
Cuttings, 78. 

Cuttings of Roses, 535. 
Character of the 
plants produced 
by 79. 

Description of, 78. 

Cut 1 fugs, Methods nf 
striking arid soil. 

80. 

Season ror .trlking, 

73. 

The striking of, in 
water, 83 

The striking ol. in 
sand and water, 

84 

“Cypnog 3 :’ calcium 
c van: •It 2 

Cynera Cat Umculus. 145. 
Scolymus, 144 l 

1 
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Cj^anophyllum. 522. 
Bowmanni, 522 
magnificum and 
others, 522. 

Cyanotis, 311. 
axillaris, 311. 
barbata. 311. 
cristata, 311. 

Cvathea, 264. 
CYCADACE.E. 279. 

cycads, 279. 

Cycas, 279. 

circinalis, 279. 
media, 279. 
revoluta, 279. 
mmphii, 279. 
siamensis, 279. 
Cyelamen, 466. 

africanum and others 
467. 

CYCLANTHACE/E, 301. 
Cydonia, 560. 

Japonica, 560. 
vulgaris, 211 . 
Cymbidium. 363. 

aloifoluin and others. 
363. 

Cymbopogan, 288. 
martini, 238. 
Sclioenanthus. 288. 
Cynodon. 26. 27. 289. 
dactyl on, 26, 27, 

289. 

C YPER ACE/E, 289. 
Cyperu^. 289. 

alterinfollus, 289. 
papyrus, 289. 
rotundus, 20. 27. 
Cyphomandra bebicra, 

192. 

Cypress. 234. 

CaliCornicn. 284, 
iiegans, 224. 

Funobrls, 234 
maerocavpa. 281. 
lusitanica. 284 
Scmpervirens, 284. 
Torulosa. 284. 

Vine. Crimson. 434. 
Weeping, 284. 
Cyprfpedium 305. 

Cuncolor and n'bcr s 
366. 

C\Ttanthcra. 406. 
Aurautiaca. 4 oq. 
Pobllana, 406. 
Cyrtocoras, 443. 

rtflcxun.. 448 
Cvrtudclios is. iv. 
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Oystopus Candidas 50 
Cytisus, 564. 

scoparius, 5C4 
DACRYDIUM, 285. 
elatum, 285. 
taxoides, 285 
Dactylis, 239 

glomerata varlegata 
287. 289. 

Dadaps, 57 i 
Dad-murdun. 576 
Deed- . 403 407 

splendens, 403. 
Dsemonorops, 305. 
Daffodil, sea. 335. 
Dahlia, 22, 483 

coccinea and others 
483. 

DAISY. 482. 

Australian. 482. 
Swan River, 473 
Dalbergia, 572. 

Slsso and otlieru 
572. 

Dalcchampla, 373. 
Hoezleana and 
others. 373. 

Domr. sk Rose, C4R. 

perpetual. 547 
Dames* Violet. 623. 
Dammara. 282 
australis, 262. 
orient alls, 2 B 2 
robusta. 283. 
Dammar Pine, 282 
Daphne, 379. 

Fortimlana, 379. 
vliidiflora. 380. 
DasylLrion, 314. 

species or. 3lo 
Date Palm. 177 
Datura. 439. 

chlorantha. *30 
fastuosa. 430. 
sangulnca. 430. 
suavcolons, 43.o 
Ds.ycn.s— 

Carol,n. 151. 

Da vail to. 259. 364 
affinK *>v!. 
bullata, 264 . 
canai lensis, 394 
clliftd, 264. 
cU' ii’.ctft, 
elc rnTi.s. 2C4 
FlJlQPst*. 204. 
DovoUlo 


INDEX 

Fijiensis plumosa 264. 
Mariesii, 264. 
Mooreana, 264. 
pentaphylla, 264. 
Tyarmanni, 264. 

Deadly Poison Plant 
457. 

Deanstoedtia, 2bd. 

davallioides youngii. 
265 

Debrcneasia, 370. 
velutina, 370. 

Decorations, 40. 

Deeringia, 387. 
celosioides, 387. 

Delabechia, G0I. 
rupestris, 601. 

Delima, 630. 

sarmentosa, 530. 

Delphinium, 631. 
ajacis, 631. 
consolida. 631. 

Dendrobium, 35 d. 
aggregation ana 
others, 355, 357, 

358. 

Dendrocatamus 287. 
giganteus, 287. 
hamiltonii. 287. 
strictus, 237. 

Dephul, 183. 

Den is, 5G7. 

heyneana and others 
567. 

DC see Badam, 207. 

Deti Akrot. 190. 

Desmanthus. 58i, 
natans, 581. 
punctatus, 581. 

Dninodium, 568. 
gyrans. 568. 

Dcsmoncus, 311. 

Dei-voglossum, 26b. 

Deutzla, 532. 

crenata and other* 
532 

Devil’s bit. 480 

Devil’s Claw. 408. 

Devil-in-a Bush. 631, 

Dhalncha. 507. 

Dhak Tree, 570 

Dliao, 520. 

Dharec. b20. 

Dhenroos, 163. 

Dhontura. 430. 

Dionella. 312. 

intermedia, 313 
pm. pu '‘ft. 323. 

\ Mant hue. 013- 
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barbatus, 614. 
Caryophyllus, GU. 
Chinensis, 613 
Heddcwigi, 613. 
laciniatus, 613 
Dibble, 44. 

Dicentra. 623. 

Canadensis ana 
others. 623. 

Dicerma, 569. 

pulchellum, 569. 
Dichorisandra, 31 i. 
ovata and others, 

311. 

Dicksonia, 265. 

antarctica, 26b. 
Dicotyledones, 368. 
Dictamus, 691. 

Fraxinella, 591. 
Dictyosperma, 305. 
Didiscus, 503. 

caerulens, 503. 
Dieffenbachia, 292. 
bowmanni, 292. 
chelsoni, 292. 
jenmanii, 292 
magnifiea. 292. 
regina. 293. 
rex, 293. 
splendens. 293. 
other varieties, 393. 
Dielytra, 623 

spectabilis, 623. 
Diervilla. 501. 

rosea, 501. 

Digitalis. 428 
Dillenia, 630. 

spcciosa, 251. 030. 
DILLENIACE/E. 251, 630 
Dioscorea. 127. 
alata, 127. 
atropurpurea, 12b. 
fasciculata. 120. 
globosT, T27. 

Japonlca, 128. 
purpurea. 127. 
rubella. 128. 

sp.. 128. 

DIOSCOREAOEA3, 127, 

325. 

species of, 325. 
Diosmfa, 591. 

Diospyras— 

Ebenum, 464. 
embryopteris, 4C4 
Kakl. 194. 

Dipladcnla. 457. 

ttinabilis and other*!. 
450. 
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3u5. 

mnrtirnum, 305. 
DIPSACE^E, 489 
Dipsacus, 489. 

Fullonum, 489. 
Oipteracanthtis: 400. 

ciliatus. 400. 

dipterocarp^e. 609. 

ftivi-divi, 575 
Doclecathoon, 4G7. 

clegans and others 


467. 


Dodonsea, 585. 

viscosa, 29. 585 
violet, nia 
Dclichos— 

Eablab. ICO. 
Dombeya, C 02 . 

acutangula and 
others. 602 
Domootee, 597. 

Doob, 26. 
noociia, 265. 

blechnoides. 265. 
Dood-pituli-seem ini. 
Doopaharye, col. 
Dorstenia. 370. 

argentata and 
others, 37o 
Do-rungi rose. 552. 
Doryanthes. 3::0. 
excelsa, 330. 

Palmert, 330. 
Double-flowered Pome¬ 
granate. 519. 

Do wing la Pulchella. 471. 
Dracaena, 15, 323 

Dracocephalum. 392. 
Cnnariense. 392. 
Japonicum, 392. 
Moldaviaea. 3<)2. 
Drainage. 33. 

Drimea. 322. 

revoluto 322. 
Drosera. 529. 

Bimnanitf. 529. 
DROSERAC*-;.'T. 529. 

Drvniontp. 420. 

blcoloi and others 
420. 

Drymophleeua, 307. 

ringanorcTW*. 307 
lJrynar a 265 
tmiFBefol ia. 
Duckweed. E9fi. 

Dm an la 397. 

plunder!, 25, 397 
pi tin fled alba, ^07. 


Durian, 243. 

Durio zibethinus, 243. 

Dusting machines. 57. 

Dwarf double flowered 
Pomegranates, 519. 

DYCOTYLEDONE3, 368. 

EBENACE/E. 194, 4G4. 

Ebony, mountain, 579. 

Ebony Tree, 4G4. 

Eccremocarpus, 413. 
clongiflorus, 413. 
scaber, 413. 

Echinocactus, 506. 

Echidne and others, 
506. 

Echites, 457. 

caryophyilata and 
others, 457. 
clovc-scented, 457. 

Echium, 438. 

Egg Plant, 141. 

Eglantine, 546. 

EL/EAGNACE/E, 190, 37< 

Elreagnus. 379. 

angustlfolla, 379. 
confertn, 190. 
dulcls, 379. 
glabra, 379. 
pun gens, 379. 

Elephant Apple. 234. 
Creeper. 437. 

Ear, 509. 

Food. 613. 

Elks-Horn Fern, 262. 

Elettaria, 345. 

cardamomum, 345. 

Elvaston, 448. 

Encephalartos. 230. 
caffra, 28U. 
cycadacece. 280. 
horrldus. 280. 
Lehmanni, 280. 
plumosus, 280. 

Endive. 145. 

English Tuffle, 121. 

EPACRIDACE^E, 468. 

Epacris, 468. 

Epidendrum. 357. 

rlliare and others, 
357. 

Epliobiuni. 517. 

angustl/ol lum, 517. 

Epiphx Hum, 507 
a latum, 50 P 
Hunker I 50.. 
truneatum, 507. 

EplsclB. 420. 

chcof nlensis and 

others, 420. 
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EquinoctiP.lis, 410. 
Erandi, 375. 
Eranthemum, 407. 

bicolor and others. 
407. 

Eranthis, 633. 

hyemalis, 633. 

Erica, 469. 

speciosa, 469. 
ERICACEAE, 469. 
Eriobotyra Japonica. 
214. 

ERIOCAULE/E, 290. 
Eriocaulon, 290. 

quinqueangulare. 

290. 

sexangulare, 290. 
Eriococcus, 378. 

glaucescens, 378. 
sp., 378. 

Erisyphe— 
martii. 49. 
Erysimum. 622. 

Arkansanum, 622. 
pulchellum, 622. 
Perowskianum, 622. 
Erythrina. 570. 

Bellangerll and 
others, 570. 571. 
Ervthochiton. 590. 

Braziliensis. 390. v 
Erv throspermn, 159. 
Escailonia, 532. 

floribunda a n ct 
others. 533. 
Eschscholtzla, 624. 

Californlea, 624 
Eucalyptus, 524. 

citriodora and 
others, 524. 
Eucharidium. 0 I 8 . 

conclnnum, 518 
Euchavis. 334 

Amazon icn arid 
others. 334. 
EUGENIA, 526. 
alba, 207. 
aquoa 207. 
Caryopln llftla 520. 
Mnlncopnsis. 206. 
527. 

Mleholil. 206. 
Jambolanmn 205 , 

526. 

Jambos, 2 u 0 . 52 ' 
•Tavanlca. 207 
Eulophin. 367. 

Cftmpesti 1 and 
others, 3U7. 
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garcinifolia. 587. 
japonfcus, 587. 
variegata, 587. 

Eupatorium, 482. 
asperum, 482. • 
foeniculaceum. 432. 
odoratum, 482. 

Euphorbia, 372, 373. 
Bcjeri. 372. 
jacqunifkra, 372. 
meluformis, 373 
cplendens, 372. 
lirucalii and others, 
373. 


EtJPHORBIACE/E. 

133, 18.372. 
Euryale. G25. 

perox, C25. 

Eurycles, 334. 

Amboinensis and 
others. 334. 
Eustrophus, 322. 

angustil'olius, 322. 
Euterpe. 305. 

edulis, 30G. 

Eutoca, 443. 
vJsclda, 443. 
Wmngollana, 443. 
Evening Primrose, 517 
Evi r 'j oeii trees. 277. 

exotic, 277. 

Everlastings, 477. 

Exacti rn, 444. 

atropurpureum and 
others, 445. 
tetragonum, 444. 
Exccecaria. 374. 
blcolor, 374. 
Cochlnsinensia, 374 
r— Flower, 453. 

Bye.; propagation by, 
83. 

FAGR/EA 445. 

obOV3la. 445. 

Fairy Quprii rose 553 
F.Jc'Uiun majus, ICO. 
Kalef tun minus, 10U. 
rA'J.TH? S BOT1 r.F. l r 
Fan PrJ’ 176 30 r , 
FannjMUM grande, 481. 
Ft) i:el 150. 

Fennel Flower. 631. 
Fernery. 255. 

30, 41. 

Elk'ft-Hom, 262. 
Maiden Hair. 261 


Ferns— 

species of. 2G0. 
Stag’s-Hom, 2G2. 
Tree, 259. 

Feronia— 

Elephantum, 234. 
FICOIDEJE, 503. 

Ficus, 371. 

Benjamina and 
others, 371. 
carica, 155. 

Fiddle Wound, 395. 

Fig, 174, 18.3, 3G9. 

Java, 371. 

Moreton Bay, 371. 
Queensland, 371. 

Fig Marigold, 503. 
Filbert, 184. 

FILICES, 258. 

Filicium. 589. 

decipiens and others, 
589. 

Fish Manure, 13. 
Fittonia, 15, 257, 404. 
argyroneura and 
others, 404. 
Flacourtia, G17. 

cataphraota, 19G. 
lnermis, 197. 
sepiarin, 617 
Flaveria contrayerba. 7. 
Fleniingin, 572/ 

Chappar. 572 
Btrobilifcra, 572 
Fleur-de-lis. 338. 
Fioribunda, G27. 

Flos Adonis, 630. 
Flower-Fence, 574. 

Flower Garden. 22, 271. 
275. 

-designs lor. 22 

-time for sowing, 

271. 

Flying Foxes. 55. 
Fceniculum— 
vulgare, 150 
Forget-me-not. 439 
Fork 14. 

Formosan Paper. 373. 
Forsythia 480. 

vir'dissin a. 460. 
Fortune's Yellow Rose, 

G46. 

Fortunel. 501. 

Four O'clock Plant, 388. 
Foxglove. 428. 

Frog rail a*— 

vCoca 210. 

Frames and PH?. 38. 
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Franciscea, 425. 

latifolia and others, 

425. 426. 

FRANGIPANI PLANTS, 

455. 

French Bean, 162. 

French Honeysuckle, 

634. 

French marigold, 47G. 
French Poppy, 624 
French Sorrel, 135. 

willow, 517. 

Frenela, 285. 

columellaris, 285. 
gunnii, 285. 

Fritillaria 315. 

Fruit Garden, 173. 

Main faults of, 174. 
Manures used in. 

175. 

Fruit-Picker. 44. 

Fuchsia, 15, 516. 

Fuller's teasel. 489. 

Fumaria. 623. 

persiflora, 623. 
FUMARIACE/E. 623 
Fumewort, 623. 

Fumitory, G23. 

Fungi, 48. 118. 

Funkin, 318. 

aubcorduta, 318. 
variogata, 318, 

Furcrcea, 337. 

gigantea and others 
337. 

Furze. 565. 

GAILLARDIA. 485. 

picta. 485. 

Gainda. 475. 

Gajiiia gadde, 151. 

GAJUR. 151 
Galanthus, 328 
nivalis, 328. 

Galega, 565. 

orientalls and 
others, 5B&. 
Galphimia. 599. 

glandulo. a a n d 
others, C99 
Garcinla— 

Cowa, 34G. 

Mangostana, 245. 
Garden 18. 

; -Enemies, 48 

— —laying out of. 18. 
Gardenia. 498. 

citriodora a n d 
others. 498. 















Garland Flower, 346. 
Garlic, 125. 

Gasteria, 319. 

brevifolia, 319. 
Gaultheria, 470. 

fragrantissima, 470. 
Gau-putta, 437 
Gaura, 513. 

Lindhcirneri. 518. 
Gaybine, 438. 

Gazania, 47G. 

splendens. 476. 
Geissomeria, 404. 
aurantiaca. 404. 
coccinia, 404. 
longiflora, 404. 
Gelonium, 374. 

lanceolatum, 374. 
Genfciana, 445, 
acaulis, 445. 
afflnls, ^45. 

GENTIANACEA3. 444. 
Geonoma, 306. 
carderi, 306. 
gracilis, 300. 
princeps, 306 
pumila, 306. 
Sahottiana. 306. 
Meemani, 306. 
GERANIACE.T:. 241. 292. 
Geranium. 592 
German Stuck. 620. 
Gesncra, 15, 35, 414. 
Douglas and others. 

414, 415. 419 
GESNERACEA2, 414. 
Geum, 635. 

atrosanguincum. 633. 

\ GhovOn. 122. 

Glv.anteus, 137. 

Gilia, 441, 442. 

achileeefolia. 443. 
capitata. 441. 
tricolor, 441 
n in nor. 129 . 

Ginkgo, 285 
ninoria. 520 . 


Americana, 

GIfldlatum 


520. 


mro albo, 160. 

Gore purpurco. ici 
Giants! . 339 


varieties of, 340 
Gin' r scrvalories 
Gin:: -houses, 34 
niodittiCi'.iGk 081. 

trieantha, 581 
jpUeieherla, 264 . 
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circinata, 264. 
circinata semi-ves- 
tita, 264. 
dicarpa, 264. 
dichotoma, 264. 
flabellata, 264. 

Globba, 343. 

spathulata, 344. 
subulata, 344. 

Globe \maranvh, 385. 
Globe Artichoke, 144. 
Globe Flower. C33. 
Glorio.sa, 317. 

Supcrba, 317. 

GJory Pea. 567. 

Gloxinia, 35, 417, 418. 
maeulata and others. 
418. 

Gmelina. 394. 
asintioo, 394. 
hysirix, 394. 

Gnidia, 380. 

criocephaia, 380. 
Goa-Bean. 161. 

Goa vane a, 197. 

Goat’s Rue, 565. 
Goat’s-foot Convolvulus. 

435. 

Goats, 55. 

Gohbo. 163. 

Godetia, 517. 

Lindlcyana, 513, 
roseo-alba. a n d 
others, 518. 
rubicund a, 518. 
Golden Bartonia. 518. 
Ball. 633. 

Feather. 480. 
rod. 483. 

Goldlussia. 402. 

anisophy !.i and 
others, 102. 

Gold Mohur, 574. 
Gomphocarpus 448. 

fruticosus. 446. 
Gomphostemmn. 392. 

melLsccfolium, 392. 
Goinphrena 385. 

Globn a, 385 
Goni, 371 

GoodniPhl flower. 436 
Goodoia r ^4. 
latlfolia 484 

Oooi- 

D8uiW. 433. 

1-cheen. 454. 
i-ulalb 604. 

EAsii. 306. 

Oool— 




Leila, 315. 

Mehndee, 596. 
Mukmul, 385. 
shabu. 328. 
ushrufee, 599. 

Goohlb, 523. 

Goolab Jam, 205. 

Goolal Toolsee, 389 
Goordal-seem. 160. 
Gooseberry— 

-Barbadoes, 511 

-Hill, 205. 

-Otaheite, 189. 

-star, 189. 

Gootee, 77. 

Gora, 238. 

-Cheenee, 239. 

Gorbhanta, 142. 

Gorse, 565. 

Gossypiurn, 607. 

arboreum, 607. 
Gracinia xanthochymu&, 

61i. 

Grafting, 85. 

Aims of, 85. 

Cleft, 87. 

Crown, 87. 
Nurseryman, 86. 
Tongue, by ap¬ 
proach. 39 
Side. 86 . 

Solution. 88 . 

Wax, 88 
Whip, 81 ). 

Wedge, 86 . 

GRAM IN ACE A3, 122. 
GRAM1NEA3. 286. 
Grammatopbyllum, :;64, 
MuIUfionim and 
others. 364. 
Granadilla. 198. 

Common, 198. 

Apple-fm* tod. 198. 
Flesh-coloured, 19f. 
Purple-fruited. 125. 
Grape. 220. 

Grape, Hyacinth, 320. 
GraptophyJlum. 03. 

hortense, 405 . 

Grass ConsprvatorJcs, 35. 
Grasses. 286 
doob, 2 A 9 . 
feather, 289. 
ginger. 288. 

Panipu.;. ? 88 . 

■ Ribbon”. 287. 

Kus kus. 24H8. 1 , 

Quaking. 389. 

G ave-yard-FI mor, 45*. 
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Greek Creeper, 572. 
GreviJlea. 79, 380. 
buxifolia, 380. 
robusta, 380. 

Grewia, GOO. 

Asiatica. 243. 
Natalensis. 600. 
Sapida. 243. 

Griffinia, 330. 

hyacinthina, 330. 
ornata, 330. 

Grislea, 520. 

tomentosa, 520. 
Grubs. 54. 

Guaiacum, 597. 

officinale, 597. 

Guava, 174, 202. 

•-Apple 203. 

-Guinea, 204. 

-Hill, 205. 

-Many-fruited, 204 

-Pear, 202. 

-Purple-fruited, 203 

-Red, 203. 

-Strawberry, 205. 

Guelder rose. 502. 
Guettarda. 500. 

spe lora, 500. 

Guilan dina— 

Bonducella, 23. 
Gundha-raj, 490. 
Gundham, 125. 

Gungchee 572. 

Curhul. 605. 

Guraniya Aloo, 128. 
Gustavia. 524. 

insignia, 525. 
CTTTTIFFR2E 245, 610. 
Gyehi-seem, 161. 

Gyee. we. 183. 
Oymnograinma, 259, 260. 
calomel anus. 260. 
decomposite. 260. 
flaveiis microphylla. 
2 GO. 

martensU. 260 
Massonii, 260. 
ochraceft, 200 . 
Peruvian:. argyro- 
phylla. 260. 
pulchella, 260 . 
sulphureo 260. 
triangularis, 260. 

Ox IMOSPFRM ?£, 270. 
Gy? :r'um. 288. 

ergentenhi, 288. 
f-b nura. 476 

aurantiam, 476. 
ncpalentfs. 20 476. 


Gypsophila, 615. 
elegana, 615. 
paniculata, 615. 
HABENARIA, 367. 

susannoe, 367. 
HABRANTHUS. 329. 
Habrothamnus, 78, 432. 

fasciculatum. 432. 
Heemanthus, 333. 
virescens and 
others, 333, 334. 
Hamatoxylon, 573. 

Campachianum, 29. 
573. 

HJEMODORACE2E, 341. 
HAIiEEM, 165. 
HALORAGE^:. 529. 
Hnmelia. 495. 

patens, 29, 495. 
sphroeodarpa, 495. 
Hamiltonia. 495. 
azurea. 495. 
suaveolens, 495 
Hanging-pots, 42. 

Hariali, 2G. 

Harparowri, 374. 

Har singhar, 463 
Hathichuk. 144. 
Hawthorn, 560. 
Heartsease, 018. 
Heart-seed, 585 
Heath. 469. 

Hedcra, 502. 
helix, 502. 

Hedgehog Thistle. 506. 
Hedges, 28. 

Hedychium. 340. 

angustif oli urn. and 
others. 346 
Hedysarum, 634. 

coronavium, 034 
Heimla, 520. 

rnyrt‘folia, 520. 
H.lianthus, 474. 
annuus, 474. 
argenteu.i. 475. 
nrgyrophyllus. 475. 
Callfornieus, 474. 

- p ranti flora. 474. 

Ter an us, 475. 
tuberosus, 143 
Hellclirysurn. 477. 

bracteatum, 477 
Heliconia, 342. 

bucclmitft and 
others 342. 
Helicieres, 600. 

Isora, 600. 
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Heliophila, 622 
arabioides.* 622. 
pilosa incina, 622. 
Heliotropium, 439. 

Peruvianum 439. 
Heliotrope, 439. 
Helipterum, 477. 
Hemerocallies, 317. 
fulva, 317. 
variegata, 318. 
Hemionitis, 260. 
cordala, 260. 
piloseloides, 260. 
Hemp, African, 601). 
bowstring, 341. 
Deccan. 562. 
sisal, 2b. 
sunn, 562. 

Henbane, 429. 

Henfreya. 400. 

scaudens, 400. 
Henna. 520. 

Hepatica, 632. 

Hepatica Japoniea, 632. 
Herbaceous. 469. 

Herbs, ornamental. 275. 
Heritiera, 602. 

Fomes. C02. 
littnralis, 602. 
Herpestis, 424. 

monniera, 424. 
Hesperls, 622. 

matronalis, 622. 
Uexacentris, 400. 

coccinea, 400. 
Hibiscus, 604, 607. 
Africanus, Gu5. 
callsureus, 606. 
coccinens and 
others, 606, C07. 
collinus. 605. 
esculcntus, 163. 
giganteus. 606. 
heterophyilus. 605. 
Jerrpldtanus. G06. 
IJliflorus, 606. 
Undleyi, GOO. 
mutabilis, 604. 
rosa sinensia, 005. 
rosa sinensis 
cooperii, 605. 
sabdarltia, 244. 
surattensls, 606. 
Syriacus. 603. 
tort viosus and 
others 604. 
Higglnsta. 437. 

Ghieskreghtii. 497. 
Hyiee-BudAm, 225. 
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Rppeastrum, 331 
species of, 331. 

Hiptage, 599. 

Madablota, 599. 

Hire balli, 152 
HTchenia— 
glauca, 131. 

Hoe, 44. 

Hoffmannia, 497. 
refulgens and 
others. 497. 

Hog Plum, 224. 

Holarrhena. 455 
Holly. 587. 

Chinese, 588. 
common, 58.-. 
Hollyhock. 22, 603 
Holmskioldia, 635 
coccinoa. 635. 
Holostemma, 446. 

Rheedii, 446. 
Homalonema, 294 
aromatica, 294 
coraatum, 294 
rubescens, 294. 

Honesty, 622. 

Honey Locust. 58L 
Honey Shrub, 535. 

Honey suckle. French 
G34. 

*-Japanese. 501. 

-trumpet, 501. 

Honeywort, 438. 

Honied Rampion. 472. 
Horse-radish, 164. 
Horse-radish Tree. 163. 
Hovenia - 

dulcls, 232. 

Roya, 448. 

bella and others. 

449, 450. 

Hpeegyan, 183. 

Hu late, 130. 

Humus, 10. 

Hurkut. 405. 

Hyacinth. 320. 

-Grape 320 

llyaclnthus, 320. 

Orion rails, 320. 

Hybrid Bourbon. 545. 
china. 545. 
perpetual, 547. 
provence. 545. 
Hydrocarpus Wight* ar" 
017. . 

Hydrangea. 531. 

mutabilis and othersl 
531. ^ 

Hydrocera, 597. 


INDEX 

triflora, 597. 

HYDROCHARIDEiE, 367. 
spiralis, 367. 

HYDROPHAYLLACEiE, 

443. 

Hymenocallis, 335 
littoralis, 335. 
speciosa. 335. 
Hymenodium, 265.^ . 

Japonicum 
variegata. 265. 
Hyophorbe, 306. 

Amarecaulis, 30G. 
Indica. 306. 
verschaffeltii, 306. 
Hyoscyamus, 429. 
niger. 429. 

HYPERICAIN^E, 611. 
Hypericum, 611. 

Chinense, 611. 
Elegans, Gil. 
Mysorense, 611. 
Fallens, 611. 

Patulurn. 611. 
Hypolepsis. 260. 

elegans, 2G6. 

1BERIS, 621. 

' odorata. 621. 
umbellata, 621. 

Icaco. 208. 

ICE PLANT, 504. 

Ilex. 587. 

aquifolium, 588. 
cornuta. 538. 
Paraguariensis, 588. 

ILIACEZE. 123. 
TLICINE/E. 587. 

IMLEE, 219. 

Impatiens, 596. 
Balsamina and 
others. 596, 597. 
Impcraia- 

m undinacca, 28. 
Inarching, 83. 

India, division of. 6. 
India Rubber Tree, 371 
Indian Almond, 207. 
Butterfly Plant. 361. 
Cork Tree, 412 
Crees. 595. 

Fruit gardening. 

faults of, 174. 

IY \ 371. 

Mulberry, 185. 

Privet. 459. 
Rhododendron, 523 
3hot. 349. 

Snowbcrry 574. 
Sorrel, 244. 



Indian Almond— 

Sundew, 529. 

Walnut, 190. 
Indigenous trees, 278. 
Indigo, 565. 

Indigofer a. 565. 

atropurpurea. 5C5. 
australis, 566. 
decora, 565. 
tinctoria, 566. 
violacea. 565. 

Inga, 79 

dulcis, 29. 
heematoxylon, 583. 
Insects, 51. 177. 

Maxwell-Lefroy’s 
Bulletin. 51. 
remedies for. 52. 
Ipomcea, 433—436. 

auricula-flowoied.435. 
media and others, 
433. 

grandiflora and 
others. 434. 
Pescaprte, 433. 
caraea and others. 
436. 438. 

rubro-cserulea, 434. 
Ipomopsis, 4£2. 

elegans. 442. 

Iresine. 386. 

acuminata and 
others, 386. 
IRIDAOE/E, 337. 

Chalccdonian, 388. 
English. 339. 
FlorenTina. 338. 
Germa nttfa, 838. 

Iris, 338. 

Japonica, 338. 
Moroeoides, 339. 
Ncpnleusis, 338. 

' Persian. 338. 

Persica, 33B. 
Spanish, 338. 
Susiana. 838. 

Widow. 338. 
Xiphioides. 339. 

Xi phi uni, 330. 

Iron wood Tree, 610. 
Irrigation. * 10 , 175. 
rrulli, 123. 

Iamene. 335. 

calathina, 335. 

isoloma, 4 j 9. 

houdense. 419. 
Undencunuin, 419 
picturri. 119. 
atem( . '» 419 
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ceat; 635. 


virginica, 635. 

Ivy, Common, 502. 

Indian, 371. 

Ixia, 341. 

flexosa and others, 
341. 

Ixora, 79, 490, 491. 
alba and others. 

491, 492. 493, 494. 
JACK FRUIT, 186. 
tree. 371. 
wild. 371. 

Jackals, 55. 

Jacubinia, 401. 
coccinea. 401. 
Gheisbreghtiana. 401. 
Tindcni, 401. 

Jncohcca lily. 329. 
uacobaa. 479. 
JACQUINIA, 4C6. 

nrmlllarls, 4C0. 
mirnntiaca. 4C6. 
rtiscifolia, 466. 

Jalt, 23, 507 
Jalap. 436. 

Jamaica Bread-nut 
tree. 189. 

Jamaica, Wild Liquor¬ 
ice, 447. 

Jambul, 205, 526. 
Jamburi, 236. 

Jamro jade, 206. 

Jamun, 205. 

Juutn A. ■ pi£e, 281. 
Ceda*. 283. 

Jacanesc Honeysuckle, 
501. 

Medlar, 214. 
spiraea. 432. 

Jrt Ci b e. 460. 

Arabian, 462. 463. 
angii',';ifollum e..d 
460, 481, 402, 
463 

Cape. 4»)8. 

Oatal man, 481. 
Chilli, 457. 

Spanish. 461. 

Tuscan, 463. 
Jc'univuio. 460 
Jn suad, G05. 

Jat.ee. 401. 

Jatropha, 375 . 

int' rri imd. ZTo 
■ id . 

’' oiiuimrolia, 375 
^atropha- 

r odntjrica, 375 


curcas, 375. 
gossypifolia, 375. 

Jiiu, 611. 

Java Fig, 371. 

Jeea-seem, 160. 

Jerusalem Thorn, 573. 
Artichoke, 143. 

Sage, 392. 

Jethuhya, 152. 

Jew’s Slipper, 372. 

Jhinga Toorooce, 153. 

Jhoomka. 607. 

Joannesia. 77, 374, 573 
princeps, 371 

Jooee, 4G1. 

Juda’s tree, 581. 

JUGLANDEAE, 184. 

Ju plans— 
regia, 184. 

Jumrool. 207. 

207. 

Juniper, 28'.;. 

Junipcrus, L33. 

Jussisea, 515 
repens, 515. 
villosa, 515. 

Jucticia, 401, 406, 407. 
Betonica and 
others. 405, 407, 498. 

JUWA, (505. 

K^MPFERIA, 245. 
Galanga ail'd 
others, 345. 

Kaghuzec, 238. 

KAFTHA, 234. 

Kajoo, 225. 

Kulanchoe, 529. 

heterophylla, 530. 
laciniata. 030. 
virens and others, 
530 

Kalingada. 153. 

Kcilmia. 469. 

Kcminee, 633. 

Kamuralee. 239. 

Knranl. 566. 

Knrcn-Plv.Gi, 633. 

Karatus. 323. 

species of. 325. 

Karbuza, 156. 

Knrbuz. 165 

Kauliusstn.. 401 
amelloides, 481. 

Komfch, 234. 

Keerar 152. 

Kftla, 170. 

Kennedy*, 570. 

Kc nta, 306. 
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species of 306. 
Kermesinum, 599. 

Kerria, 635. 

Japonica. 635. 
Kesavedatu, 122 . 

Khajoor. 177. 

Khamach, 159. 

Khirnee, 19G, 465. 
Khopra, 176. 

Khum Alco, 127 
Khumb, 121 . 

Khurpi, 44. 

Khutta Neeboo, 233. 
Kidney Bean, 162. 
Kigelia, 410. 

pinnata, 410. 

Kite Flower, 429. 
Kleinhovla, 602. 

Uospita, 602 
Klugia, 419. 

Notoninna, 419. 

Knifo (budding). 44. 
‘grafting), 44. 
(pruning), 44. 
Knight's Star Lily, 331. 
Kniphofia. 314. 

aloides, 314 
Knol-Kohl. 168. 

Knoxia. 490. 

corymbosa. 490. 
Kobcc. 166. 

Koeniga, 621. 

maritima. C 21 . 
Kohl-rabl, 168. 
Kcetrcuteria, 583. 

pamculata. 585. 

Kool phul, 231. 

Koosoom, 481. 

Koozea. 558. 

Korthalsia 306. 

Junghutmi, 307. 
Krishn-chumn. 574. 
Kuchnar, 580. 

Kuchoo. 122 , 

Kuhw<a. 400. 

Kmnla Neeboo, 235. 
KmnquOt. 238. 

Kumrunga. 241. 

- --chcenee, 241. 

XCuna. 461. 

Kunel, 456. 

Tmtul. 186. 

Ghila, 186. 

Khujia, 186 
Kunwul, 247 020. 

Kurela, 151 
Kuronda. 1 M. 

Kuth B61, 234. 

Kuth bela, 481. 
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LABELS, 4G. 
LABLATEiE, 138, 389. 
Lablab— 

cultratum. 160. 
Lactuca— 

sativa, 147. 
Lachenalia. 322. 

Lady T s Finger, 163. 

-Slipper, 365. 

-smock, 621. 

Lcelia, 358. 

anceps and others, 
358. 

Lafoensia, 520. 

Vandoliana, 520. 
Lagenarla— 

vulgaris, 153. 
Lagerstrcemiu. 520. 
elegans, 531. 

Flos Reginse, 521. 
Indica, 520. 
Lagunarla, 609. 
Patersonil and 
others, 609. 

LAL JUMROOL, 207. 
Lai S&& 137. 

Langsat, 233. 

Lanseh, 233. 

Lansiurn- 

domesticurn, 233. 
Lantana, 394. 

Camara and others. 
394, 395. 

Laokee-Kudoo. 153. 
Lapageria, 315. 

rosea, 315. 

Laportea. 350. 
longlfolifl. 369. 
Schomburgk; ; 
versicolor, 309. 

I Avdiznbabanceco, 634. 
LARKSPUR. candilab- 
rum, 631. 
rocket, 63 k 
Lasiandra. 522. 

Lastrea. 266. 
ar^inta, 266. 
aristata variegata. 266 
glavrl a, 266. 
ricbardsii multifida 
266. 

Latania, 30 

species of. 307. 
■Lalhyrus. 662. 
lntifohu^, 503. 

Mage' i. :bcus. 563 
odornTur-, 562. 

Ting U an up. 563. 
Lauraccu? 191. 
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Laurel. Portugal, 560. 
Laurence de Montmor¬ 
ency rose, 547. 
Laurinese, 380. 

Laurus, 381. 

nobilis, 381. 
Lavandula, 390. 

spica, 390. 

Lavatera, 604. 

arborea, G04. 
Lavender, 390. 

Lawns, 26. 

Lawn-mower. 44 
Lawsonia, 520. 

alba, 29, 520. 

Layers, 75, 76. 

Le Bon Jardinier, 395. 
Ledenbergla, 385. 

roseo-centa, 385. 

Leea, 586. 

.sanguinea and 
others, 586. 

Leechee, 77. 

Leek, 124. 

LEGUMINOSiE, 157, 219, 
561, C34. 

sub-orders of, 561. 
Lehsoon, 125. 

Lenina, 290. 

minor, 290. 
LEMNACEiE, 290. 

Lemon, 240. 

Barton's 240. 

Ningpo, 240. 

Spanish. *239. 
Leraonia, 590. 

IENTIBUTjARTE^E, 421. 
Leopard Flower, 339. 
Lepidium— 

sativum, 1G5. 
Leptodermls. 495. 

lanceolata, 495 
I cptosiphon, 442. 
dcnsiflorus and 
others, 442. 
Leshenaultu 637. 
Lettsomia, 437. 

setosa, 437. 

Lettuce, 147. 

cabbage. 147. 
cos, T -17. 

Lettuce Tree. 367. 
Leucojum 328 
sestivum. 328. 
Leueospenna, 159. 
Libonift. 403. 

floribunda. 403. 
Penrhosrensis. 403. 
Lie id'. a. 507. 


species oi, 307. 
Lichee, 227. 

Lignum Vitce Tree. 597. 
Ligularia, 481. 

Kempferi, 431. 
Ligustrum, 459. 

neilgherrense, 459. 
robustum, 459. 

Lilac. 460. 

Persian, 588. 

LILLIACEiE, 123, 312. 

species of, 312. 
Lilium, 316. 

auratum and others. 
316, 317. 

Lily— 

-African. 318. 

-Arum, 297. 

-Belladonna, 828. 

-Bermuda, 317 

-r~Bugle, 635, 

-Day, 317. 

--Eoster, 3X7. 

-golden-rayed, 317 

-Jacoboea, 329. 

--knight’s star. 331, 

-Madonna. 317. 

-of the Nile. 297 

-Pig, 297. 

--Tiger. 317. 

--Traveller’s Mid- 

night 433. 

--Trumpet. 297. 

-Turk'S Cap, 317. 

Lima bean, 163. 
Limatodes, 365. 

rosea, 365. 

Lime, 238. 

—-Arabian. 239. 

-Oheenec Gora, 239 

- L —Gora. 238. 

-KaghOEee/ 238. . 

--Kamurnlce. 232. 

--Patee, 238. 

-RungpoTe. 239 

--Sulphur. 52 

-Tuba, 239. 

Limnanthes, 595. 

Douglasii. 595. 
Limnanthemuni, 441 
crisfcatum, 444 
indlcuin. 444. 

Linaria, 423. 

Lindenia, 490. 

rivalis, 490. 
hlNE.E, 5DO. 

Linum, 599. 

granoimorum and 
others, ?>»<). 
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Liquorice, Jamaica Wild. 
447. 

wild, 572. 

Livistona, 304. 
australis, 304. 
Hoogendorhfli, 304. 
Mauritiana, 304. 
rotimdifolia, 304. 
sinensis, 204. 

Loam, 11. 

Loasa. 319. 

auvantiaca, 519. 
mtida. 519. 

LOASA.CE/Iil, 518. 

Lobelia, 472. 

cardinalis, 472. 
Cavanillesj. 472. 
compacta. 472. 
erinus, 472. 

• excelsa, 472. 
fuJgens, 472. 
longillora, 472. 
nicotianuelolia. 472. 
pumila, 47*2. 
tamosa 472. 
speciosa. 472. 
succulents, 472. 
tobacco-leaved. 472. 

Locust Tre,, 564. 

IiOGANIACE/E. 415. 

Logwood, 573 

L maria, 286. 
gibba, 2C6 
lanoecilaXS. 2G0. 

Long. 520. 

Longa i. 225. 

Lome era, 501. 

divers! folia and 
others, 501. 

J .or.ri?strifp, 467. 619. 

Lop*zia, 518 

•nonata, 513. 

Lom.ospennuim 420. 
scandens, 426 

Locpiri. 214. 

LO ANTHACE/E, 379. 

I<oiauthus. 379 

cord.rollUK and 
others. 379. 

Trotlis. 247, 504 
Jncobceus. 564. 
•snored. 620. 

Lourea. 500. 

Love-apple, M2. 

I/ht-mcm bb/*ding, 306 
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acutanfuia, 152, 
Lumbaug Nut. 190. 
Lunaria, 622. 

annua. 622. 

Lupins, 561. 

Lupinus, 561. 

Hartwegii. 561. 
hirsutus, 561. 
luteus, 561. 

Menziesii, 561. 
miitabilis, 562. 
nanus. 562. 

Lustrous, 294. 

Lutqua. 229. 

Luvunga, 59L 
scandens, 591. 

Lychnis, 615. 

viscaria and others. 
615. 

Lycopersicum esculen- 
tun . 142. 

LYCOPODIACE/E, 256. 
257. 

Lycopodium, 256. 

Lycoris, 33 i. 
aurea. 331. 
rad lata. 331. 
Lygodium, 264. 

virpinatum. 264, 
Japonicum, 2C4. 
pal mat urn. 264. 

Lyre Flower. 023. 
Lvsimachia. 467. 

Leschenaultii, 467. 
LYTHRACE/E, 519. 
Lythnim, 519. 

Cireefferi 519. 
roseum, 52U. 

MACK AY A, 406. 

Bella. 4J6. 

Macono Tembo, 183. 
Mncrocarpum, 161, 
Macrozamta, 280. 
coralllpes. 280. 
cylindrica. 280. 
Denisonil, 260. 
MackcnzH. 280 . 
Miquell. 280. 

Plumosa. 280 

spiralis 280 
MADAGASCAR 

PERIWINKLE 456. 
Madia. 47C. 

eiegans, 476. 

Meeaa, 465. 

ranienlAcea. 465. 
tUKcata and others. 62o. 
Magnolia, 629 
i Mugra. 493. 


MACNOLIACE/E, 628. 
Mahogany, 588. 

Mahwa Tree, 465. 
Maiden-hair Fern, 261 
—:—Tree, 285. 

Main de Bouddha, 240. 
Maize, 122. 

Malabar Nightshade, 131. 
Malacca yam, 128. 
MALAKA UMROOL, 206 
MALAVACE/E, 603. 
Malay Apple, 206. 
Malcomia, 622. 

maritima, G22. 
Malope, 608. 

trifida, 608. 
Malpighia, 598. 
coccifera, 598. 
glabra, 242, 598. 
urens. 598. 

MALPIGHIACE2E, 242, 
598. 


Malsuree, 464. 

Malutee. 457. 

MALVACEAE, 1C3, 244. 603. 
Malvavlscus, 007. 

arboreus, 607. 

Mammea— 

Americana, 245 
Mamraee Apple, 245. 
Mammee-Sapota, 195. 
Mammillaria. 505 
longimamma and 
others, 505, 506. 
Mandevilla, 457. 

suaveolens, 457 
Manet tin . 497. 

cordiiolia, 497. 
Marigifem Indica, 220 
Mango. 174. 220 

-Varieties of:- 

'See U7ider AM; 
Mangosteen 245. 

Manihot. 374. 

Glaziovll, 374. 
utiiissima. 133, 374 
Manik. 141. 

Manilla Tamarind, 584 
Manioc. 133. 

■ftaujal 130. 

Manures. 12. 

charred tuif. 35 . 
classification of. iu. 
compost 17 . 
gmm. 13. 
leaf-mould, 14 . 
old mortar. 15 . 
wuod ashes, 15 
Manure, liquid. 36. 
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Manuring, Rules of, 17. 
Maranta, 347. 

arundinacea, 131. 
348. 

albolineata and 
others, 348 
Marcotte, 78, 

Marica. 337. 

Marigold, 479. 

African. 475- 
Fig, 503. 

Freii 

Marjoram, 139. 
Marmalade, American 
195. 


Martinezla, 307. 

caryolsefolia, 307 
Martynia, 20. 408. 
diandra, 408. 
fragraris. 409 
lutea, 409. 

Marvel of Peri 1 . 388. 

-Sweet-scented, 388 

Mask-Flower, 423. 

Mast Troe. 628 
iMatiya. 483, 

MatlMoia, 620. 

annua. 620 
Maurandya. 426. 

BarclayaiiX 426. 
Mauritius Raspberry, 

215 

Mauve Queen etc.. 417. 
Meadow Rue, 633. 
Medium a. 523. 

vagans, 523, 
Mehndee. 520. 

Bilatec 526. 

5UG. 

Melaleuca, 524. 

Ccjeputi, 524. 

7i 

Molybathricinn. 523. 
rAnauinenm. 533. 
MEl AS i OMACE/tl. 521 
Met la. i>88. 


azadirach. 588. 
rtubia. 

m m.i.act e. 7y 55- 
M :liant!*u.i, 
major, 585 
Mel 3no 

ofttclnali; 3^9 
dome tits, i05. 

epper,9u$. ahd 

others 505 
llt\. 602 . 
\elutina. 602 . 

‘ “aUR. 452. 



raonogynus, 452. 

Melon, 155, 

Melon-shaped Cactus 505. 

Memecylon, 523. 

capitellatuin, 523. 
tinctorium and 
others, 523. 

Menhdee, 29. 

MENISPERMACE/E, 627. 

Mentha, 391. 

auricularia. 391. 
piperita, 138. 
vlridis, 138. 

Meriand: a— 

Bengalensis, 138. 

Mesembryanth emura, 503. 
cordifollum, 504. 
crystallinum, 504. 
poineridianum, 504. 
pyropeum, 503, 
tricolor. 503 

Mesta, 244 

Mesua, 610. 
ferrea. 610. 

Meycnia, 400. 

erecta. 20. 400. 
Hawta neana, 400. 

Mlclielia. 029. 

Champaca, 629. 
nilagirica, 629. 

Micromelum. 634. 

Integerriinum, 634. 
pubescent. 634. 

Mldmipore Creeper, 436. 

Mignonette. 619. 

Tree. 619. 

Mildews, 40. 

Milfoil, 485. 

Milk-Hedge, 373. 

Milling torn a. 20. 412. 
hoi'tensls, 20. 412 

Mimosa. 581. 

br» vipinna, 582. 
midiea. 581 

MHVIOSEVE 561 

Mimulus, 421. 

luteus and others. 

421. 422. 

Mimusops, 164 

El eng i, 464. 405 
Hcxanita. T3. 

Mint, 138. 

Mirabilis, 386 
Jala pa. 388 . 
longiflora. 388. 
mill'iflora. 388. 

Mistletoe. 3T*.r 

M«xV- Oral :'o. 

» tyomordc.'. 367 


loxatum ebumeum 
. 367. 

Momordic^. 512. 

Charantia, 151, 512. 
Bara masiya. 152. 
Jethuya, 152. 
var. muricata. 151. 
Monkey Bread. 243. 

-—Flower, 421. 

-Jack, 189> 

‘ Monkey’s Puzzle, 282. 
Monkshood, 631. 
MONOCOT YLEDONES. 
286 

Mnoiee. 170 
Moonbeam, 453 * o 
Moon Flower. 40* • 
Moorgha, 336 
Mootho, 28. 

Moroea, 339. 

angriculat-a a n d 
others. 339 
Morchella— 

esculonta. 121. 

Morel, 121. 

Mcreton Bay Cheslnht. 
219, 5J3. 

Mcreton Bay F' ., 371. 
MORINGx\CE/E, 163. 
Moringa pteryguspcimi;. ' 
163, 165 

Morning Glory, 434. 
Munis— 

IncV ca, 189. 
alba, 185. 

Moss Rose, 544. 

Mother of Cocoa. 57) 
Moungbya. 183. 

M our gore, 1ST 
Mountain Phony. 578 
ueem, 509 
Mucuna, 572. 

atropurpuvm 572. , 
ujonosperon.i, 572. 
nivcft. 159. 
pruriens, 572. 

Mv.dilr, 446. 

Mukhun scorn, li lt. 
MukkA cholum, 122 
Mulberry. I8,i. 

Indian, 18$. 

Muilchi, 423. 

Munroma, 588. 

•Jmymica. 568. 
Murraya, 591, r. i 
exotica 59 U t>.:j 
Koolngu, 5yi 
uanj ulfif a, c '3. 

| Mtuucuja. 516. 
ocellatn. ru: 











Musa, 179, 343. 

Arnkanensis, 183. 
Chinensls, 182. 
ensete, 343. 
sapicntum, 189. 183. 
sumatrana, 343. 
superba, 343. 
textilis, 343. 
vittata. 343. 

Mutscan, 320. 

botryoides, 320. 
Mushroom, 183. 

Musk Rose, 537. 
Musssenda. 500 

corymbosa. 500. 
frondos n, '^oo. 
n,n C7ophylla and 
others, 500. 

Muase 1 -shell Creeper, 
609. 

Mustard, 1G9. 

Mutter, 157. 

Myosotls, 439. 

alpestrLs and others. 
439. 

palustris, 439. 
M;.-riophyllum, 529. 

intermedium, 529. 
Myrisfcica, 381. 
MYRTSTICE^E, 331. 
Pragrans, 381. 
Magniflca, 381. 
VLYRr.lNRffi, 465. 
MYRTACF/E, 200, 524. 
Myrtle. 52G. 

Myrt>k. 526. 

communis, 52G. 
tomcntosL, 526. 
Mysore Raspberry, 210 
Mvsorc Thom. 315. 
NAO. Jr.IOTilA, 28. 
NACoURA, 610. 
NAtADACE/E, .7.10. 
N&ndLim, 62'i. 

cl- vric..'leu. C27 
Napoleon a 524 
tmper'alls, 524. 
Waravelia, 633. 

Zeylanica, 631. 
Narcis 335. 

I Jonqullla, 376. 

Tavettn. 330. 

N : rdr: aehyf439. 

JuUmansi. 483. 
forint 176 
r.’ai'iKelofi Kut»o 
Nririp -’ee, 235. 

NASI. BERRY, 195 
N u4.puU*\ 214. 
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Nasturtium, 595. 
officinale, 104. 

Nataboo, 183. 

Natal Plum, 193. 

Navelwort, 530. 

Nectarine, 209. 

Neem Tree. 588. 

Neesberry. 195. 

Nelumbium, 626. 
luteum, 626. 
speciosum, 247 626. 

Nemesia, 423. 

floribunda, 423. 

Nemesis, 394 

iNemophTa, 443. 
a tom aria, 4^3. 
discoldalis, 443. 
insignis, 443. 
mac ulata, 443. 

NEPENT1IACE/E. 383. 

Nepenthes, 383, 421. 
distillatoria and 
others, 383, 384. 

Nephelium— 

Lichi, 227. 

Longanum, 228. 

Nephrodium, 263, 26G. 
corymbi forum, *263. 
cuspldatum, 263. 
•ffivisum, 2'33. 
latifrons, 263. 
molle, 263. 
polynosiphum, 263. 
rccedens, *263. 
sanctum, 203 

Nephroleuis, 286. 

duvnlliocffi-s, 266. 
duffi, 266. 
ftireans. 266. 
plumr . 266 

Ncrinc, 531. 

Sarniensis, 731. 

Neriui i, 450. 

od orum, 456. 

Nettle, 3flu. 

Now Mnmmot . *71. 

New Zealand VR<,:c, 314. 

New Zealand 'Yam, 128. 

Nicandra. 429. 

ul salc'de^. 429 

NlchoRon. 569. 

NicotUma. 4? ' 

tabneum and others, 
429, 420. 

Nlgelln, ‘ 31 

His pnT'u re 631. 

Nina hloo ;iv. f ree of 
adnuss, 463. 


Night-flovrerlng cereus, 

506. 

Nipple Cactus, 505. 

Nilgiri Grass, 472. 

Nim, 45, 588. 

mountain, 589. 

Nitrate ot Soda, 13. 
Nitrogen, function of 14. 
Noisette, 555. 

Rod, white and tea- 
scented, 556. 

Nolan a. 437 

atrfplicifolia, 437. 
paradoxa, 438. 
prostrata, 438, 

Nona, 249. 

Bil&etee, 250. 

Norfolk Island Pine. 

231. 

Noronhia, 459. 

emarginata, 459. 
Nothochlaena. 261. 
Ecklomana, 261. 
lanuginosa, 261 
rufa, 261. 
sinuata, 261. 
trichomanoides, 261. 
Notonia, 477. 

grandiflora, 477. 
Nugge, 163, 

Nuree, 189. 

Nurphul. 189 
Nutmeg Tre^. 381, 
NYOIAGINE/E, 387. 
Nyctanthes, 463. 

arbor tristis. 463. 
NYM PHAB ACE/E, 247. 
625. 

Nymphsea, G26. 
alba, 620. 
cflerulea, 626. 
cdnlis, 626. 
lotus, 626. 
pubescons, 620 
rubra. 62fl % 
stellata. 626. 
versicolor, 026 
OAK. 368. 

silver, 380 
Obovata. 410. 

OCHL AN ORA. 287. 

rheedh 287. 

Ucrma, 039. 
pumlla, 590. 
spunn jsa, 5P9 
OCHNACEATC. 589. 
OCHRO, iC3. 
Ochrocarpuo 8to. 

jiongUolins, 247, 616. 
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OCIMUM, 389. 

Basilicum, 389. 
sanctum, 389 
viride, 389. 
oaontoglossum, 360*. 
Alexandroe a n d 
others, 366, 3G7 
Odorata rose, 654. 
Oenothera. 517. 
bistorta, 517. 
Drurnmondi, 51V. 
tetraptera and 
others, 517. 

Oidium— 

eryslphoides. 45 
Oil-cake, 13. 

Okra, 163. 

Old Maid. 454. 
OLEACE2E, 193 . 459 . 
Olea, 450 

Capensls, 459. 
Europsea, 193, 459 . 
fragrans, 458 
grata, 459 . 

my rt* folia, 45D. 
oleander, 456. 

Oleaster, 190. 379 . 

Olive, 193. 

ONAGRACF./E, 200. 515. 
Oncidium, 364, 

ampllatum ana 
others. 364 
Onion. 123. 

Onychium. 203; 
Oaponicum, 263 . 
lucidum, 263, 

Ooloo, 28, 36. 
Ophlnpogon, 325 , 
Japonlcum, 325 
Ophloxylon, 452. 

serpentinum. 453. 
Opliioneims burmanm 
, variegatus. 2 C 8 . 
Opuntin, 508. 

eochjpelifcra ana 1 
others. 508. 
elaUor. O 05 . 

Orange, 17 ^ 235 . 

Jamaica, 335 ! 

Howl a, 236 
L*adu, 230 
tnor.k, 533. 

Mosambl, 235 23 ft 
Navel, 236. * * 

Otliheite. " -y 
Res!-,mi, 23G 
ftvlhct. '235.’ 

OROTTJ.D \CE/*E, 13 ^ »c 0 I 
Ore Did House, 37 , 354 
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INDEX 

Orchids, 35, 350. 

--Cultivation of. 351. 

-Distribution of 

Species. 350.’ 
-Division of Spe¬ 
cies, 351. 

-House, 37, 354. 

-Natural Condi¬ 
tions, 351. 

-On the Hills, 355. 

-Propagation, 353. 

Oreodoxa. 308. 

species of, 308. 
Oreodo?:a sanocona, 30G. 
Oriental Plane, 369. 
Origanum— 
vuigare. 139. 

Ornamental Annuals,27l. 
fist of unfailing 
seeds, 271. 
season, 272. 
soil, 273, 274. 
transplanting, 274. 
Ornamental Trees, 275. 

-herbs, 275. 

-shrubs, 275 

Ornithogaluin, 320 
caudaturn, 320. 

Ortho siphon, 389. 
incurvus, 389 
stamineus, 38). 
Oryctes rhinoceros, 177 
Ospeckia, 523. 

melastoma, 523. 
plemora, 523. 
Osmanthus, 464. 
fragran-s. t G4. 
lllclfollus. 4G4. 
Osmunda, 2G6. 
pnlnstrls, 260. 
rcgalis, 266. 

Osteo perm uni, 483. 

monilierum, 483. 
Otaheite Apple. 224. 

-cashew, 206. 

-Gooseberry, 180. 

-Oranec, 238 

Ottelia. 368. 

allsmoides. 365. 
Oxalis. 27, 593. 

Bow'd and others 
594. 

Cornlculata, 27. 595 
Oxyanthub, 490, 
iUDin X 1 -. 490. 

Oxystc .lift. 416. 

cr Mien turn, 445. 

PADAVALU BALLI 150.1 
PiEDERXA, 495 



foetida, 495. 

Padri-tree, 414. 

Pagoda Tree, 454 

Preonia, 632. 

Paeony, 632. 

Pahta Mnndar, 570. 

Paivandee Baer, 231. 
Pdiak, 135 . 

Pal as tree, 570. 

Paiicourea, 498.. 

Palisota, 312. 

Barteri, 312 

Palma Christi, 375. 

PALMACEVE. 176. 301. 

Palms, 301. 

Assai, 306. 
betel nut, 302. 
cabbage, 302 
fan, 176. 

Palmyra Tree, 176. 

Paluk-jooee, 494. 

Panax, 502. 

cochleatum and 
others, 502. 

Panch-.^em, 160. 

Pancratium, 335. 

fragrans and 
others, 335. 
littorale. 335. 

PANDANE.J. 300. 

Pandanus, 300. 

dwarf species of, 301. 
odoratisstmus, 300. 

Panee Koomra, 152. 

P&nee-phul, 200. 

Pangora, 570. 

Panicum. 280. 

lati.-rimum. 288. 
varingatum. 288.’ 

Pan Kapoor, 633. 

Pansy. 618. 

Pangora, 570. 

Panphutl, 75. 

Papaver, 623. 

Mui'shclll. 62 k 
Nudicaule. 6^4 
Uhoeas. 624, 
somnlferum. 623. 

PAPAVEI? VCEAfl 623 , 

633. 

Papnva, 174. 1:>7. 

"APELONAO* Ak 561 

Pftpra, 499. 

Papyru,. 289. 

antiquorum. 289. 
cyperus 239 

Paraguay Ti*» . one. 
Pard&nthus. tu> 

ClilneiiM,, 33 ii. 
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elatum, G97. 
tiliaceum, Cu7. 

Parika, 080, 

biglandulosa, crSO. 
Barkinsonia, 573. 

nculcata, 28, 573. 
Parmentiera, 414. 

Cerifcra and others, 
414. 

Parrots, 55. 

Parrot's Bens, 5G7. 
Par.-.’ey, 150. 

Parsnip, 150. 

Parsons'a, 455. 
albiilorr 455. 
corymbosa, 455. 
PASSIFLCRTE, 512. 
Passiflora, 70, 103, 512. 
alr.ta, 513. 
eiba, 513. 

Cterulea, 513. 
ceerv.ico-racemosa, 

013. 

eduhs, T 33, 513. 
foetida. 513. 

Gontierii, 513. 
h Oosencea, 514. 
incamatn, 108. 514. 
kcrineelna, 514. 
leschenaultll, 515, 
laur. 108, 55 4. 
lnnata, 514. 
nioliformts, 108. 
mvddlctoniitna, 514. 
minima, 511. 
punctata, 314. 
quadrangular^, 198. 
514 

racernosa, 514. 
rotundlfolia 514. 
ten m.iwllft, Ax,, 

51C 515. 

vH )!ia and others, 

48, 515. 

• - ■ , r ; . ' 
Passion Pl.-wrr, 612. 
Pauli iin, 585. 

Honibrenkil and 
others, 5S5, 

PttU’ov hia, -2*1. 

imperial!' <izi. 
Pfivrkayi, 151. 

* i av'Uhi, 490. 

’ divnraifofTa and 
others, 461. 

Pa •ma, flfH. 

muldfloift, h'A 
ndun.'.a GO l 
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INDEX 


Pea, 561. 

glory, 567. 
everlasting, 563. 

Lord Anson’s, 563 
sweet, 5G2. * 

Tangier, 5G3. 

Peas, 157, 561. 

Peach, 208. 

• -Double Chinese, 

559. 

Peacock Flower. 57 * 

Pear, 214 

Pear guava. zoz. 

Peccan Nut. 185. 

PEDALINEiS. 408. 

Pedilanthus. 372. 
tithymaloides. 29, 
372. 

Peemwe. 183. 

Peepul-t ree, 371. 

Peetorcelee, 15u. 

Peeyoj. 123. 

Pelargonium, 592. 

Pel/can Flower, 382. 

PeJlionia. 370. 

daveanana and 
others , 4 370. 

Pentalincp. 457. 
subcrectum, 457. 

Pcotapetcs. * 10 . 691. 
Phcenieea, 601. 

Pentas, 49G. 
carnca. 49 a 

Pmtstemon, 428. 

Peperoma.i, 15. 

Pcpita, 197. 

Peperomin, 257. 382. 
arlfolia and other®, 
382. 

Pepper-tree, 534 . 

Peppermint. 138. 

PcresHtt, 509. 
acuteata, 503. 
bleo, c;’9. 

Pergola, 49. 

Pcrgular!a, 447. 

odoratlssima. 417. 

Per ill a. 359. 

Nftnklnensis. 389. 
ckv moides crbtpn. 
389. 

Peristropi w 408. 

«i ,4 u tlfolia, *08 
specloso, 409. 
Mr'trj in, 408 

Periwinkle, 454. 

CVnr* uih 454 
lesser, ^54 
Made-■■•ascar. 454 


<SL 


Peronospora-violce 49 
Persea— 

gratissima, 391 
Persian Lilac, 588. 

Persian Rose, 545. 

Persian yellow, 546. 
Persimmon, 194. 

Peruvian Cherry, 191 
Peruvian Daffodil, 335. 
Peruvian Mastic-tree 584. 
Peualidium. 401. 

barlerioides, 401. 
Petrsea, 397. 
erecte, 397. 

Volubilis. 397. 
Pctroselinum— 
sativum, 150. 

Petunia, 20, 428. 

nyctagtniilora, 429. 
Phcenicea, 429. 
Ptucedanum attvum 150. 
Phacelia, 443, 444. 

tanaeetifolia, 444 . 
Phaius, 358. 

maculatua and 
others, 353. 
Phalsenopsis, 361. 

amabllis and other*. 

361. 3G2. 

Phals&, 243. 

Phftras, 611. 

Pharbitfs, 436, 438. 

Iieari, 41, 436. 
Umbata, 438. 
Phaseolus, 572. 

Caracalla, 572. 
tunatus. 1C3. 
multlflorus. 10 ‘a 
vulgaris, 162. 

Phat-tu. 210 
Pheasant’s Eye, 6.30 
Philadelphus. 532. 

coronariu*. 532 
Phllagerla, 315. 

vetch! 1 , 313 
Philodendron. n »3 
carderl. 293. 
nobile, 293. 
wallisV and other 
varieties. 2.-3 
Ph'ebodlum. 237. 
Phoiogar.anthus, 405. 

thvrsinciUR, 40,1 
Ph'omls, 392. 

leonurus, 392 
Phlox. 20, 140. 

Dm mi. nidi, ,4t> 
macuii-ta, 441 
’ Ph; ic Nut. 375 









Phcenicophorium se- 
chellarum, 31b 
Phoenix. 308. 

dactylifera, 177. 308. 
sylvestris. and 
others, 308. 

Phool Kobee, 1G7 
Phormium, 314. 
tenax, 314. 

Phosphocurpus tetra- 
gonolobus. 161 
Phosphorus, 13. 

Photinia, 550. 

dubia, 560. 

PUrynlum, 348. 

dichotomum, 348. 
variegatum, 348. 
viilosatum, 348 
Phul&ee, 28, 582. 
Phygeltus, 424. 

capenrfs, 424 
Phylica, 587. 

ericoides, 507. 
Phyllanthus, 373. 370 
Distichus, 189. 
Emblica and others. 
189. 373 6c 374 
Phyllarthron, 414. 
Bojerinn. 414. 
Comorcnse, 414. 
PhyUotsenlum, 293 
lindenii. 293 
Physalis — 

Peruviana. 191. 
Phyteuma. 472 
comosutn. ‘Ax 
PTIYTOLACCACE^E. 385 
Pick. 44. 

PIcotee, 614. 

P’erardia— 
sapida. 229. 

Vtie.i, 370. 

gardener! 370. 
mtcrophyila, 370 
Pino Apole. 178. 

Plnanga. 308. 

Amboyrm, 282 
Kauri, 282. 

Non oik Island, *81 
Pin us, 200. 

longifoUa, 200 

POT0RACl*:nO, 332 

varieties of. ^ 

Pippin, 212. 

PIson’a, 

ama, 387. 
n 

Pistachio Nut. 225 



INDEX 


Pistacia, 534. 

chinensis, 5S4. 
vera, 225. 

Pistia, 290. 

stratiotea, 290. 

p.’sum sativum. 157. 

Pitcairnia, 327. 

Altensteinii, 327. 
bromeliafolia. 327. 
fruticosa. 327. 
integrirolia. 327. 
latilolia, 327, 
olfersii, 327. 
platyphylla. 327. 
puivcea, 327. 

Pitcher Plant, .383. 

Pithecolobium. 584. 

dulce and others. 
584. 

P1TTOSPORE -E, CIO. 

Pittosporum, 454, 61(5. 
floribundum, 610. 
Tobira, (Ho. 
variegatum 610. 
verticil)atum. 610. 
PltulHamai-pull-gcein, 161. 

Plant life. 10. 

chemical element 
for, 10. 

PLANTAGTNE/E. 333. 
Plant ago, 388. 

BasilVensis, 388 
Major, 388. 

Plantain. 179. 

PLATANACE/E. 369. 

Plantanthera, 307. 

PLATANUS. 369. 

Planting. 73. 

season for, 73. 
preparing ground, 73. 

Plants. Bulbous. 27e. 

-Climbing, 27t>. 

-Fragrant, 276. 

-Scandent, 270 . 

-Suited for pots. 

275. 

-Tuberous-rooted 

276. 

-Watering of. 68. 

Platyceriurn. 263. 
alcleome. 262. 
grande, 28?. 

Platvst?nlo‘ , 624. 

Califonilcum. 02* 

P Iectocomia 310 811. 
Assrurucu. 310. 

Plectrantb is. 3^9 
aroinnticus, 30?. 

Pleroma, 522. 


macranthura, 522. 
uinerv'a, 522. 

Plum, 21U. 

-Bokhara, 210. 

•--Hog, 224. 

-Long, 231. 

-Funeeala. 156. 

-Round, 231. 

PLUMBAGINE/E. 467 
Plumbago, 468. 

Capensis and other?. 
468. 

Zeylanica, 29. 
Plumeria, 454. 

Qcutifolia, 454. 
alba, 454 . 

rubra and others 
455. 

Podcena, 138. 

Podocarpus, 285. 
chinensis, 285. 
elongatus, 23b. 
latilolia, 285. 

Poee. 137. 

Pogoma, 367. 

plicata. 367. 
Pogostemon, 390. 

Patchouli, 390. 
Polnciuna, 574. 
data, 574. 

GilVesil. 574. 
pulchcrrima, 574 
regia, 574. 

Poinsett I ft, 373. 
ttlbida. 873. 
plenissima. 373 
puichci ima 373 
Polvrea, 527. 

coccinca. 527. 
grand!flora, 527. 
Roxburgh!! ./>/. 
POLEMONIACE^, 440. 
Polyaltbla. 62o. 

lonp.ifol'a, 628. 
Poiianthes. 328 
tubcrosft, 3 .3 
POLYGALE7E C 10. 
POLYGON ACJE/K. 134. 

384 

Polygonum, 384. 

chincite and olhetA 
$84. 

Polyrmda, 481 
grandls. 481. 
Polypodtum. r:;i, *jf 7 
ednuscena, 761 
ftlbo-Rarani . ; c\ 

anreuni. 267 
coronas, 2( • 














Polypodium— 

dareae forme 201 
enophorum, 261. 
glabruni, 2G1. 
Horsfieldii, 261 . 
Lobbianum, 261. 
Nigrensis, 261. 
pectlfcatum, 261 . 
plumula, 261. 
proliferium, 261 . 
quercifoUum, 261. 
semtadlantum, 261 . 
setigerum, 261 . 
sporodocarplum, 261 
sub-auricula turn, 261 
tridactylon. 261. 
virens, 261. 

Wallichil, 261. 

Pomegranate, 174, 200. 
double-flowered. 521. 

Pomelo, 73. 

Pomoleon, 237. 

Pompeimosa, 237. 

Pongamia, 506. 
glabra, 566. 

PONTEDERlACfeiE, 312 
species of, 312. 

Poppy. 623. 

--California, G 24 

-French, 624. 

-Iceland—624. 

-Shirley, 624 

Porana, 433. 

vulubitts and others, 
433. 

Porei.ipines. 55 . 

Portia 1 ree. G08. 

Portlandia, 496. 
giandlflora, 496. 

Portugal laurel, 560. 

I’ortulaca, 6 \ 2 . 
grc fid lflora, 612. 
meridian a. 613 

T>r Ubacana, 613. 
afra, 6! 3. 

1 onTXJX'ACHT/B, 612. 

Potuh, 13 

Putin- 140. 

ei:;!de, 435. 
sweet, 436. 

Pol-cu ur<j, 65. 

Pot entiUa. 559 

Poll ' 298 

avg^rca. 298 
aureus, 208 
1 elatqc.auUs, 205 
he?’*. , >n8 

k*'-' antea. 200. 
niprrophylla, 200 


INDEX 


sound ens, 298. 

Pots, 65. 

-Plants for, 67. 

-Potted Plants, 68. 

-drainage of, 72 

-watering of, 63. 

Potting, operation of, 
67. 

-Season for, 65. 

-Soil for, G8. 

Prickly Pear, 508. 
Primrose, 466. 

-Creeper, 447. 

-evening, 517. 

-Willow, 515. 

Primula, 466. 
auricula, 46G. 
polyanthus, 4G6. 
sinensis, 466. 
veris, 466. 
vulgaris, 4G6. 

PRIMTJLACE^E, 466. 
Prince's Feather, 386. 
Pr/tchardia. 309. 

species of, 309. 
Propagation, 75. 

-by Eyes, 85. 

-by Division, 85. 

-by gootee, 77. 

—-by layering, 75. 

PROTEACEiE, 380. 
Pruning, 93. 

-Flowering-shrubs 

93. 

-Fruit Trees, 93 

--Root, 93. 

Prunus— 

Armenlaca, 209. 
Uokharensls, 210. 
Dom^stlca. 2lo. 
Psidium— 

Gattleianum, 203. 
Chinese. 203. 
guava, 20?. 
Ciumiense, 204 . 
palycarpon. 204. 
pumllum. 204. 
ftp., 205 

Psopbocarpus - 

tetragonolobua, 161 
Psoraiea, 566. 

Psycho trla, 489 
cyanocoec .. 490 
undula. - T o9. 
Jasmiiiiilora. 49o. 
Pteris, 202. 

ampleotens, 202. 

ftpeciea of, 262 
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Pterospermum, 603. 
lAncesefolium. 603 

Ptycho.-perma, 309. 
alba*, 309. 
alexandrce, 309. 
Cunninghamiana, 

3io. 

Pucclma— 

gramlnls, 50. 

Pucna-pat, 390. 

Pucidlng-pipe Tree, 57G. 

Puddum, G26. 

Pulchella, Downing/a, 
471. 

Puiwul, 157. 

Pumeio, 237. 

Pumpkin, 152, 153. 

Punee&la, 196. 

Punica, 519. 

gvanatum. 200. 519. 
nana, 519. 

Purging Nut, 375. 

Purple candytuft, G 21 . 
Purple-fruited guava, 

203. 

Purpurescensl 1G0. 

Purpureum, T6e. 

Putwa, 2H. 

p aara, 202. 

Pyrethrum, 430. 389. 
parthenium and 
others, 480 

Pyrus— 

communis, 214. 
tndica, 212. 
inuluH, 211. 

PythXum, 177. 


QUASSIA. 590. 
airmra, 590. 

Queen of the Orchids, 
361 

Queensland fig. 371. 
Quince. 211. 

Qui cmalis, 528. 

Indica. 528. 
RABBITS. 55 
Rachel, 463. 

R?cU>n. 170 
Race. 169 

Railway Creeper. 433. 
Ra^n Tree, 534. 

Rake, 44. 

Rv}m phul, 249. 

Ram torooee, 163. 
Rangoon Creeper, 520 
Ran pm I <*03. 

RAN ONGUT ACE2E, C20. 

















whist# 



Aslaticus, 632. 
Raphanus— 


sativus, 170. 
caudatus. 170. 
Raspberry— 

—-Mauritius, 215. 

--Mysore. 216. 

Rats, 55. 

Rattan, 303. 

Rattlewort, 562. 
Rauwoiria. 452. 

canescens, 452 
Ravunala, 313. 

Madagasearensi!?, 

343. 

Ravopia, 590. 

spectabflis, ana 
others, 591. 592. 
Rectum, ICO. 

Red Eean Tree, 571. 

Red Wood Tree, 57. 

-Gourd, 156. 

-^Hoad, 447. 

--valerian. 4B9. 

Red guava 

Regcl/a majestica, 310 
Relnwardtia. 599. 
tngyna, 599. 
tetragona, 600. 
Renanthera, 360. 

coccinea and others 
3GO, 361. 

RESFDAQEA3, 61 > 
KESaDACEffi odorata, 
619 

Re.'i rtnl, 236. 
ftetinospora, 266 
RHAMNE/E. 23), 
Rhamnus, 536. 

dahureous. 536. 
Rhapniolepis, 560. 

lndica and others. 
560. 

Khaphlstemma, 443. 

nulchclliun, 448 
Rhapls :;oo. 

dr»belliformis, 309 
JuifniltR, 209 , 
lthcum Uhaponticum 

134. 

unuulalum 

Rhinoceros brttk i 7 
llh'P^u:~ 503. 

saUrovrtuides, 50H 
RhoCianthe, 477. 
uuu-iiluta, 477. 
Mangle* ii and 
others, 477. 
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Rhodea, 314. 

Japonica, 314. 
Rhododendren 469. 
Indian. 523. 

Rliodomyrtus tomentosa, 
205. 

Rhodostoma, 498. 

gardenioides. 493. 
Rhubarb, 134. 
Khynchophorus ferrugi¬ 
nous, 177. 
Rhynchosla, 563. 

cyanospCrma, 563. 
Rhyncospermum, 45G. 

Jasminoides. 466. 
Ribbon grass, 287. 

Rlbes, 532. 

sangulneum, 532. 
Rice-paper plant, 503 
R»'cbardla t 297. 

Fthioplca 297. 
Rlclnus, 37f> 

communis. 375. 
gibsonii. 376. 

Rio Grande Trumpet 
Flower, 411. 

Rivca, 430. 

Bona nox. 436. 

RIvina, 385. 

hvmilis, 385. 

Iffivis, 335 
Roh'nia, 564. 

pseudncacea. 564. 

Rocket. 622. 

larkspur, 631. 
Romneya, 633. 

Coulleri, 633. 
Rondeletia, 496. 

odoratn and others, 
496 

Rosa. 79, 533. 
alba, ,545. 
banks re. 546. 

Cent! loll a, 544 
Bamascena. 545, 
foetlda, 34R. 

Gallicn, 54k 
Gig anti a 547. 
Involuc. -ta, 547. 
lute a. (Ht 
L youu, ;jsp 
miciophylia. 553. 
mulliflora. -347. 
musrosa, 544. 
RubWnnsu, 340. 
8plni»s!s£'nin, 545. 
ternata, 540. 
White Bankston, 
546. 


<§L 

Yellow Bankislah.54£ 
ROSACEA, 203, 532, 634. 

635. 

Rose, 533. 

Apple, 206, 527. 
bay, 456, 517. 

Budding. 536. 

Bussora, 545. 

Campion, 613. 
changeable, 604. 
climbing. 55S 
colours, classification 
according to, 550 
552, 555, 556. 

Pols, Rhug Pots. 535, 
pillar, 537. 

Creeping Tube, 448. 
culture on. hills. 538. 
cult/ngs, 535. 

Damask, 545. • • 

Damask Perpetual. 

547. 

exhibition, 540. 

Fortune’s Yellow, 546 
Persian, 545. 
grafting, 537. 

Groups, 543. 
layering, 535. 

Moss, 554. 
situation, 537. 
soil, 537 
standards 537. 

Roselle, 244. 

Roup cilia. 458 
grata, 456. 

Ruber. 137. 

RUBIACE^E, 190, 489. ' 
Rubifiormr* 100. 

Rubus, 559. 

albescens. 216 . 
rosxloltu:. 2 ' \ 554. 
Rudhcckia, 485. 

tr'lnoa. 485. . 

Rue, 591. 

goat’s, 586. 

Meadv)w, 633 
Ruellia, 7y, 401.' 402. 

celiatiilora 10 \ 

Rukto Giinin'ra A! no. 

I Vi. 

Rukto -seem, ioo 
Rnniex monUinu* 138 
Russolia. 427 

fiorlbumla. 427. 

Juncea, 4’L 427 
Ru:v‘s, 60. 

RutH. >91 * 

angustifolla, B9\.. . \ 

gvavenU-iis 691 













3ABAL. 309 

Adansom, 309. 
timbmcuiifera, 309. 
Saccharum—- 

sponMWCtmi, 2D. 
Saccolabtum, 302. 
ampullaceum and 
others, 302, 383. 
Sack tree, 371. 

Sacred Bainooo cl 
China. Q27. 

Sac red Bean. 247. 

SACRED LOTT7S, 620. 
Sada-jamai-pail-seem, 

TOO. 

Safarchand. 211 . 

Ho (Tlower, 481 
S&ffron, 341. 

SAG. 137 
LAI, 137. 

Sage. 1^3. 

--Bengal, 138. 

-Jerusalem, 3% 

-Wild, 39b 

Bug mart a. 220. 

' dttmfotia. 200 . 
Satntnuulla. 
ajbtcous, 420. 
lonantha. 429 . 

Sa{ Tree. 009. 

Eolad. 147 
SaMcinea.*, 308. 
Mallsbunu, 20b. 
pdi&ntifolia, 2fn 

SM-x. 3(ja. 

Babylonlca. 360 
letrasperma, 308. 

Saipigioids, 20 431 . 

.{inutvla, 471. 

Sale Ify. '45. 

SAIjVADOUACE^, 45Q 
ftalvfn liil 

3 1 

• K^ntna. 391 
rOr.&! *e folia, 391. 
Oaro'fVfl, 39'. 
r arh,atca. 301. 
fnirnnv 2.92. 
nfftcltmUs. VJ& 

pvittipj. n. 

rubt*cons, 301 

‘•’ilonderyj. Mi.’ 
flttoiptKc, flaw 
flouvJurzla, 408. 

•lOMlltt. 40B. 

Re. mi vvb^hft :u:* 
iaiviftlwoxt tiu. 
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Sandwich Island Climb¬ 
er. 384 

Sandwich Is. Tea Plant, 
324. 

Sanseviera, 341. 

Cylindrical. 342. 
Guir.eensls, 342. 
lonaillora, 342. 
Zeylanica, 341. 

SANTA LACE/E, 379. 

Sant alum, 379. 

album. 379. 

Santra, 235, 230. 

Sanvitalia 475. 

procumbent 475. 
SAPINDACE/E, 26G, 585. 
Sapodilla. 195. 

plum. 78. 

Saponnr'a. 614. 

Oalabrlca. 614. 
officinalis. 615. 

Sapota. 195. 

SAPOTACE/E, lp:.. 464. 
Sappan Wood Tree, 575. 
Saraca. 23, 578. 

tndica 578. 

Satin-wood tree, 589. 
Savanna Flower, 457. 
Savutoballi. 153. 

Saw, 45. 

Saxifrage. 531. 

snrmcntcra. 531. 
SAXTFRAG ACE/E. 531. 
Saxifrn ’em. 0’;5. 

Scabiosa. 487. 

atropurpurea. 48*1. 
Scabious. 488. 

Scarlet Flax, 599. 
runner. lf'2. 
rnolle. 584. 

SnliinuA, 584. 
Schlsmatoglottlii. 357 
. . 

cuGpata. 294. 
decora. 2:>4. 
lansbcnria, 294. 
pulcher, 204. 
rubcllliv', 2fF 
vurlov.ata, 2u4. 
Schizantims, 430 . 

grandltiorus and 
others, 431. 

Schlzm fhdnn, GTJ. 

Walker! 6:3. 

Si.illn 326 

Scissors (flo-’cr-gather¬ 
ing) 45. 

SCITAM ' NE/F, 120 17 c , 

342. 


<SL 

Scorzonera, HC. 

Ilisnanica, 143. 

Scotch Kale, 167. 

Schew Tree, COO. 

SCROPHXJLARINE^ 421 

Sea Daffodil. 335. 

-Kale, 1C9. 

-Lavender, 4G7. 

Seaforthia, 310. 

species of, 310. 

Seaside Grape, 384. 

-Potato, 435. 

Seasons, 8. 

Seb, 211. 

Secateurs, 45. 

Securidacp. GIG. 
scandens, 616. 

tfrnata and others. 
616 . 

Scdum, r >30. 

Seeds. r.J< 

- -death of, CO. 

-Soakmg of. G4. 

-Sowing of, 63. 271. 

Seem, 161. 

Seeta-phul, 243. 

Sciaginella. l:. 256. 257. 
africana, 257. 
bellula, 257. 
brownel, 257. 
cfemlea. 253. 
cocsia, 257. 
canaliculate. 257 
caudatum. 257. 
caul escons, 267 
confcrta, 258. 
emelOL 4 , 258. 
fillcina, 258. 
gracil \ 258. 
grandis. 258 
grovesll, 259. 
involves. 258. 
lirvigata. 257, 
lyelli, 253. 
rrmrt« n nl. 2G8 
pnradoxu -;, 257. 
serpens, 257 . 
taasellala, 253. 
trim •ularir. 258. 
uncinate, 258. 
varieyata 238. 
victoria , 253 
Woiichi’, 258. 
waldenmi, 258. 

Selgnm. 1G8. 

Sent cio, 479. 
elegants, 479. 
n&iMvc Plant, 681. 

Scotee, 657, 
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Bequo ; o t 235. 

gigontea, 285. 
Serssa, 480 
fcetlda. 489 
eesanmm, 4u9. 

Indicum. 400. 
Sesbania, 567. 

segyptiaca and 
others. 28. 567. 
Shades, 45. 

Sho.h-toot, 185. 

Shallot, 125. 

Shears (branch). 45. 

J (edging). 45. 

Sh ivri. 567. 

SWea talura. COO. 
Shorca Robusta, 609. 
Sliruhs. Ornamental. 
275, 277. 

— —fragrant, 277. 

-fcandcnt. 276. 

'“7-27G. 

Shukar Kurtdo, 436. 
Shukkcr-kand, 143. 
Shureoia, 243. 

Shv. v seem, ICO. 

Shvde, 44, 

Sldcroxylon, 464. 

lnerme, 484 
Silene, 615. 


Avmeria, 615. 
nnndula. 615. 

;udo atoclon, 615 
c *tt n Tree, 617. 
oNphium, 480. 

lArinnlum. 4ao. 
Bilker Oak. 3£0 
BJMAUUJlEjE. 500. 
ginupls, alba. 169. 
8 ! nr,l>'.ra, 200. 
Sitmlnpi'i spcciosa, 418 

Sir is, 6o2. 

Bk.u Hemp, 28 
SlLhimla. 408. 
c , 486. 

aUD*H:r 7 /ort, 428. 

3]2 

St ,-i'i Flower, 572 . 
BT.alre Gourd. 155 
Dj-n^on, 423. 
Snowberr.v. /jy.j 
Snnv/ Creeper, ^ 3 
f '‘nowdrop, 

Sn > / 1 lake xo 

mr r 61 

Honp'id, 16. 

Soils, 10. 175, 273. 27 ^ 
fuuotiong nt. i0 
S' d.ANACK.'F. ' j. m ^ 


Solandra, 431. 

grandiflo; a, 431. 
oppositlfolia, 43) 
Solanum, 431. 

argcnteum a n d 
others, 431, 432. 
melongena, 141. 
tuberosum. 140. 
Solidago, 483. 

Canadensis, 433 
Sollya, 61G. 

hetrrophylla. 616. 
salicifolui, 617 
Sonerila, 523. 

margaritacca. 523 
Sonte, 129. 

Sook-dui shun. 332. 
Soopari, 302. 

'■Qoorgce, 247. 

Sooiuj Mukhen. 474. 
Qoosnel Aloo, 128 
Soot Moolee. 128 
" Belniti. 127. 

Sophorn, 573 

tomentoaa. 573. 
vi lacea. 573. 

Sopubin, 42 4. 

del ph inf folia, 244. 
Sorcballi, 153. 

Sorrrl. Indian 214. 

Sour sop, 750. 
Southernwood, 487 
Sow Bread, 46C. 

Soymida fcbrii'una 589. 
Spade. 44. 

Spanish Arbour Vine.435. 
Broom, 5B4. 
ohesthut, 184. 

Jo:^ amine. 454. 4S1 
Nectarine, 209. 
Spava.ds. 310. 

grand Morn. and 

1 tinrs, 24(1 
Spannnnnla. 600. 
ftfrkfhm, GOO. 
oalinnla. 6uu. 
Sparrows, 54. 

Sparirum, 504. 

junreum, 564. 
Spalhlplvyllum 294 
be’isonil, 294. 
hybrid uni, 294 
p'etum, 294. % 

Bpathroih a. 418 . 

1 Camnnuu. 01 a and 
otliars 412. 
Bpftthoglott is, 359. 

FortunuJ. 359. 
Spearmint, 138. 




Speckboom, 471. 
Speculum, 471. 
pentagonia, 471. 
speculum, 471. 
Speedwell, 427. 
Sphsenotneca— 
pannosa, 49. 
Sphenogyne, 476. 

speciosa. 476. 
Spiderworfc, 311. 
Spilanthes. 475. 

oleracea, 475. 
Spinacea oleracca. 135 
Spina Chr'sti, 501. 
Spinach, 135. 

Spinous Lilv Thorn. *97. 
Spircea, 624. 

corymbose, 634. 
Nutans 031. 

Spondlas dulcls, 224. 

mangifera. 224. 
Sprayers, 44, 56. 
Sprekeka, 329. 

Dalhcuslearl 320 . 
formosisslma 329. 
Sprouting Broccoli. 168. 
Squash, 155. 

Squill, 320. - 
Squirrels, 55. 

St achy tar ph eta. 8 :> •. 
Jamaicen c is. 394. 
mutablBs, 394 
Orubica, 394 
Stachyc., 392. 

Ian. it a, 392. 
Stanhopea, 364 
marl ana, 3C4 
tfgrlna, 864. 

Stapella 451. 

variegata. 451. 

Star Apple. 195. 

S ar Ooc^eborrv. 1 np. 
Star of Hr Lhlrhutf. 380 
SlutlCf. 4U7. 

sin^nais and others. 

403. 

Stephanophv6u?tv 40 ?. 
r cpt : 1 '. and others. 
401. 

Stcphnuot ; 73, 442 
fluriiunda. 448 
8terculla, coi. 

B.iln 244 . 

cooclncft. MU. 

STEHciTl IAC t. K 343 

«on. 

Btevcuj^vmla, 311* 

grand! fol a. M0. 
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Stigmaphyllon, 598. 
aristatura, 598. 
periplojilolium. 598. 
Stipa, 289 

pcnnata, 289. 

St. John's Wort, Gil. 
Stock, Brompton, 620. 
German, G20. 
Ten-Week, C20. 
Virginia, 622. 
yellow, 622. 
Stonecrop, 530. 
Strawberry, 75, 216. 

-Tree, 469. 

Sfrrelitzla, 342. 
augusta, 342. 
regince. 343. 
Streptocarpus, 421. 

Rexli, 421. 
Sfcrobilauthes, 401. 

aur’culata and 
others. 401, 402. 
Strychnos, 445. 
potatorum, 445. 
Nux-vomica, 445. 
Styfocoryne, 497. 

Wcbert, 497. ** 

8ubal tern's Butter, 191. 
Sufrec Am, 202. 
Sufurec Koomra, 156. 
Suhnjna, 163. 

Sultana chum pa, Gil. 
Sunflower, 22, 474, 
red, 488. 

Sungtura, 235. 

Sum:-> juta. 568. 

Burgl, 610. 

3u ingee. 247. 

8m u, 363. 

Sutlierlandia, 508. 

frutesccns, 568. 
Swalnsonla, 5G8. 

gftlegl folia, 568. 
Swallow-wort, 447. 

Swam l tree, 589. 

Swan River D.v’r.y, 173 
Sweet AH con, 621. 

- - - BAbool, 502. 

-Bay 381. 

- -Briar, 548. 

—Calabash, 198 
-Pea. 662. 

-r -Potato, 143 
L - - Sop, 249. 

- Sultun, 480 
- -WIlTam. 421. 614. 
' - Wou(.’ r uO’. 500 
Violet, 618. 
S.v’ctettla, 588. 
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Mahagoni, 588. 
Chloroxylon, 589. 
Sword bean. 159. 

Flag, 339. 
Synadenium, 374. 

grantii, 374. 
Syngonium, 291. 
auritum, 291. 
podophyllum albo- 
lineatum. 291. 
wendlandii, 291. 
Syringa, 460, 532. 

vulgaris, 460. 
Syringe, 45. 


TABERN 2EMONTAN A, 
453. 

amygdaUfolia, and 
others, 453, 
Taccace®, 327. 

Tacsonia, 515. 

moliissima, etc., 198. 
515. 

plnr alLstipula, 515. 
Tagetes, 475. 
erecta, 475. 
patula and others, 
476. 

Talauma G28. 

pumila, 628. 
TALGACH. 176, 

Talipot, 305. 

Tamarind, 219. 
Tamarindus— 

Indies. 23, 219. 

TA Ivl AR JSC T NE2E, 611. 
Tamarisk, 61). 
dioica, G12. 

Gallica, 611. 

Tap’oca. 133, 374. 

Tarbuz. 153. 

Tassel Flower, 478. 

Taxus, 235. 

chinensls, 285. 
lea Plant, 610. 

Sandwich Is.. 324. 
Tea-scentci roses, 553.555 
Tecrjma, 412. 

grand!flora a n ci 
Others. 4)2, 413, 
Telegraph Pleat, 5GH. 
Temper a tuVe. 7, 

Ten Week-Stock, 6 0 . 
Tepbwla, 566, .067 

rand do, and others. 
566. 

*J. mln&ha. 629 

Cat; mm - ' 5'’9 


TERNSTRCEMIACE/E, 

609. 

Tetranema, 73, 427. 

Mexicana, 427. 
Texture, 11. 

Thalictrum, 633. 

Folislosum, 633. 
Thea, Glo. 

Chinensis. 610. 
Thcnasia, 183. 

Thespesia, 608. 

populnea, 608. 
Thevetia, 452. 

nerelfolia, 452. 
Thieves, 56. 

Thorn-Apple, 430. 

Thrift. 467. 

Thrinax, 310. 
argentea, 310. 
Barbadensis. 310. 
elegans. 310. 
glauca, 310. 
graminifolift, 310. 
parviflora, 310. 
Thuia. 283. 

O rie n t a 1is and 
others, 283. 
Thunbergia, 399. 
alata, 399. 

Coccinia, 400. 
fragrans, 399. 
grandiflora, 399. 
grnnclillora albn, 399. 
Hawtayneans, 400. 
laur’folia, 399. 
Hawtayneana, 400 
Thunia, 358. 
alba, 358. 

Benson®, 258 
TTIYMELACEfF, 379 
Thyme, 139. 

Thymus— 

serpyllum, 139. 
Thyrsmanthus, 408. 
Thysanolcena, 288 . 

argpstr.% 283. 

Tiger Flower, 339 
Tlgridla, 339. 

Pavonla. 339. 
'ircjAOE/E 213, 600, 
Till, 409, 

Tlllancigla, 32G. 

• pccies of, 3?G. :: ;7. 
Tinospora, 627. 

cordifolia. 627. 
’tip-i.-ee, 15 1 . 

Toad Plant 15 ’. 

-Flax. 423. 

Tobacco, 420 . 
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Toini-tomi, 197. 

Tools, use and abuse. 

44. 

Toolsee, 389. 

goolal. 389. 

Toomnl. 2*16. 

Toot. 185. 

Top-working, 90. 

Torch-Thistle, 500. 
Torenia, 428. 

Asiatica and others. 
423. 

Trachymene. 503. 

Tra descan tin. 311 
discolor, 311. 
multi flora. 311. 
rosea, 311. 

Wars-ewlczlaua. 311. 
Zobr’na, 311. 
Tragopogon— 

porrifolius, 145. 
Transplanting, 274. 

Trapn. 516. 

Trapa-biconiis, 200 . £04. 

bispinosa, 200. 510. 
Travellers’ Tice, 343. 
Travellers, midnight 
lilies, 433. 

Tree ferns, 259. 

Trees. Indigenous, 23. 279. 
Introduced, 23. 
ornament: 1. 275. 277. 
Tree, banyan, 371 
broad-fruit, 371 
cotton, 607. 
evergreen. 277. 
exotic, 277, 

fragrant, 27G. 277. 
Inch a Rubber. 371. 
lndgenous 273 . 
Mallow. 604 
or Heaven, 590. 
Tomato. 102 
peepul. 371. 
sack. 371. 

Trefoil, Bird’s foot, 564. 
ulbulus, 597. 

Cist lodes, 597. 
iauuginosus, 597. 
Tilchomam 20 >. 

Bar; Toftu, 2 (v<|. 
erispiirn 204, 

Javan.cum. 2R4. 

Leprleni, 204 
Mali:ugfl, 204. I 

pinnatum, 264. 
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^richomanes— 
pluma, 2G4. 
spice.turn, 264. 
Spruceanum. 264. 
Trichosanthes, 512. 

palmate. 512. 
Trichosanthes angutna, 
15G. 

dioiea, 157. 

Trincomallee wood, 600. 
Trlonum. 605. 

Triphasia tritoliata. 233. 
Tristania, 525. 

conferta, 525. 
neriifolia, 525. 
Tristellateria, 5^9. 

austrslasica. 599. 
Trollius, 63 3. 

curopfous. 633. 
Trdpseolum, 595. 
majus, 595. 

Trumpet Honeysuckle, 
501. 

Tuber eestivum. 121. 
Tube-rose, 328. 

-Creeping. 443. 

Tubs, 42. 

Tulip. 315. 

Ttilipa, 315. 

Tundoc, 183. 

Tupistrn. 325. 

maculata. 325. 

Turk’s tap Cactus 505. 
Turmeric, 130. 344. 
Turmeric. Wild, 344 
Turnera. 530. 

Irioniflora. 520. 
ulmlfolU. 531. 
TURNBRACt. ^E, 530. 
Turnip, 168. 

Turn’p-rooted Cabbage, 

1C 3. 

-Celery 149. 

Tut rasa, 5: 3. 

obfu si folia. 588. 
Tsveedia. 447. 

Oeerulen. 447. 

Tydcea, 419. 

Amabills, 419. 

Tvpha. 200. 

angustlfolia, 300. 
elouhantlna, 300. 
TVPH ::uo. 

UDRUKA 129. 

Ukui-bhar, 349. 

Ulex. 565. 

erur^uRn*. 565. 
UMBEL LIEBK/E, 118, 503 ] 
rjnufi, 324. 


Umroot, 202. 

Uncinula— 

Spiral's, 49. 

Ungoor, 229. 

Unjeer, 185. 202. 

Urala gadde, 140. 
Urania, 343. 

speclosa, 243. 
Urarla, 568. 

macrostaehya, 668. 
picta, 5G8. 

Urena. 604. 

lobata, G04. 

Ursinia pulchra. 476. 
TJrtica, 369. 

pulchella, 3C9. 
salicifolia, 369. 
UTRICULARIA. 421. 
flexuosa. 421. 
reticulate. 421 
Uvaria odorata, 631. 

longifoli? 628. 
VACCINIACE2E, 470. 
Vaccin’um, 470. 

Leschenaultii, 470. 
Valaveli. 142. 

VAI BRIANACE/F, 489 
Valerian. Long-spun-ecT, 
489. 

-red, ^489. 

Vail arid. 456. 

Heynel, 450. 
Vaflisneria, 367. 

Vallota, 331. 

purpurea, 331. 
Vanda. 359 . 

Bai email 1 -i and 
others. 359, 2S0. 
Vraidellla, 428. 

pedunculate, 423. 
Vangueria— 
tdullt, 197. 

VanUla 132. 365 . 

ulvida and othus 
365. 

afoLnatica. 132. 
planMol.a. 132. 
Vegetable Harder 117. 
Vegetables eulinarv, 
117. 

Vegetable met* row, 185. 
Venidium, 479. 

oalcndulneeiini, 479. 
Venus’ ] coking ,:iass, 
471. 

—*—purse. 422 


tlmpbiu>. 42.3, 











20. 78. 393. 
mon-scented. 392. 

- Band, 388. 

Verbena, Scarlet, 393. 
Bonariensis, 394. 
venoea, 394. 
'’■*ER£ENXCl$iE. 392. 
Verbesina, 481. 

gigajpter., 481. 
Veronica,' 427. 

Kirkii, 427, 

Spicaia. 427. 
VcioUiaffeltln.. 310. 

splcnd da. 810. 
VuMncria, 288. 

4iZHnoidos. 288 
Viburnum, 501. 
dtlatatum, 502. 
macron*-L? uni. 501. 
Fortuncl. 501 
OpillUS, 503. 

'"Ida faba. 101. 

Victoria, 32). 

ref?.) a, 025. 

Vimlnaria. 564. 

denudata 304. 

Vine:- 454. 

alba, 453. 454. 
major. 454. 
minor, -*54. 
a, 477, D4 

V ue. 229, 

-. id I non, 5146. 

Vire-k aved Basel flora. 
515 

Vi Ha, 6”) 8. 

-'dorata. r*tc.. 618. 
tricolor. Cl a. 
VIOkACIS/E, 018. 

Viulet, D.g. i.nci others. 
01H. CIO. 

V'ner’s Buglov. 438. 

V rgi'lo. 573 

aurca, 573 
CapcnM.i 573, 

71 ruin's Bn -r, 030. 

’> i rlnm .Stock 022. 
Vlrr.'nian Creeper, 580. 
virldi#, 138. 

Ve runu. 615. 

VISCUM. 370. 
album 379. 

V'chmrdharl gldo. 397 

V u...... 566. 

dis . >!or ana others. 
68H x 

v Vi tern, 229. r 1 
Vjt.tf?ci« J :iin 482. 
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Voltalrcanum. 440. 
WALLFLOWER, 622. ' 
Walnut, 184. 

Wampee, 233. 
Water-Bean, 626. 

-Caltrops, 200. 

Water Chestnut, 200. 
516. 

- Cress, 164. 

-Lemon, 168. 



-Melon, 153. 

Watering-can, 45. 
Watsonln, C35. 

den iflnvn and 

others, 035. 

Wattle, black, 583. 

silver, 583. 

Wax Palm 

-Plant. 448. 

Web era, 497 
Weeping Cypress, 284. 

-Willow, 363, 584. 

Weevils. 177. 

Welgcla. 501. 

Wendlandia. 496. 

paniculata, 49C. 

We t C .. Lt C: ner. 447. 
Wot Tswav, 133. 

Whin. 565. 

White Ants, 53 . 

-Banknian, 5 ! 6. 

--Candytuft. 621, 

-Gourd 152. 

-Horse, 496. 

-mst. r>o. 

Wh’tlavlo, 444. 

gloxinloldes. 414. 
grandlflora. 444. 

Wig audio. 443. 

macrophylla. 443. 
Vlglerl, 443. 

Wild lack, 371. 

-Llcjni trice, 572. 

- - Olive, 190. 

-Pa 3U Z. 

Willow. I* ranch. 617 r 
Willow, Primrose, 516. 
Wnd flower, 67) 

W bitor Aconite. C33. 
Wl.'iaria. 667 
Sinensis. 537. 

Wood Apple. 234. 
Woodbine. 601 
Woodrutf, swe '00. 
WOONDF^ 347 
WrlKhtia, 455 

antic 1 ■ Han't/ ica, 455. 
Cbrclnen 155 
tine tor in 
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XANTHOCCHYMUS— 
gracinla, 611 . 
p’etorius, 246. 
Xanthosoma lindeni, 
293. 

Ximeneria, 475. 

encelloides, 475. 
Xylophylla, 378. 
angustifolia. 378. 
elongata, 378. 

YAMS, 127. 

Malacca, 128 . 

New Zealand, 128. 
YELLOW BANK8IAN. 
546. 

-Stock. 622. 

-Sultan, 480. 

-Water bean, C26. 

Yew, 285. 

YUCCA, 319. 

Yucca aloifolia, 319. 

-gloriosa, 319. 

-stricts. 319. 

ZAFRAN. 341. 

ZAMIA. 279. 

angustifolia. 280 . 
Furfuracea, 380. 
lntegrifolia. 280. 
Kickxi, 280. 
Lindeni. 280. 
Puniila, 280. 

Zea, 288. 

-Mays, 122, 288. 

Z E FRA -PL A NT, 348. 
Zebrina pendula, 311. 
Zedoary— 

Long, 344. 

Red. 344. > g 

Zephyrantbes, 379. 
Andersonl. 329. 
Cabinata, 329. 
flnva, .,79. 
rosea, 329. 
tubispetha, 329. 

7 igifocr oiTt.iurle. 12:’ 
Zingiberaccee, f29. 
Zinnia. 20, 320, 471. 
elegans, 474. 

T) ft u c i il o v a arid 
others, 474. 
Zlzyphus, 587. 
jujnba, 232. 
nummular f a, 587. 

■ ■ 

Z.ird A n-' 209 
Znrd Kunel, 45: 
ZYQOPjryi.1 69',. 


1 5 l) . 























